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ADOPTED 1861- 


ARTICLE I. 

All Books, Manuscripts, Drawings,Engravings, Paintiugs, Models, Furniture, 
and other articles appertaining to the Library, shall be contineu to the special care of 
the Committee on the Library. 

ARTICLE II. 

When any Books or Publications are added to the Library, a list thereof shall 
be posted up in the Library Room, and all such additions shall be withheld from 
circulation lor the term of one month. 

ARTICLE III. 

The following Books of Record shall be kept: — 

No. 1. A Catalogue of the Books. 

No. 2. A Catalogue of the Manuscripts, Drawings, Engravings, Paintings, Models, 
and all other articles. 

No. 3. A dist of all Donations, Bequests. Books, or other articles presented to the 
Society with a date thereof, and the name and residence of the donor. 
ARTICLE IV. 

Rare and costly Books shall not be taken from the Library Room. A list of 
such works as are to be withheld from circulation shall be made out fn®i time to time 
by the Library Committee and placed in the hands of the Librarian. 

ARTICLE V. 


No more than two volumes shall be taken out by any member atone time, or 
retained longer than three weeks; and for each volume retained beyond that time a 
line of ten cents per week shall be paid by t he person so retaining it. And u fraction 
of a week shall be reckoned as a whole week in computing lines. 

ARTICLE VI. 


Every Book shall be returned in good order (regard being had to the 
necessary wear thereof with proper usage), ami if any Book shall be lost or injured, 
the person to whom it stands charged shall, at the election of the Committee on the 
Library, replace it by a new volume or set, or pay for it at its value to the Society. 
ARTICLE VII. 


All Books shall be returned to the Library for examination on or before the 
lirst Saturday in July, annually, and remain till alter the third Snturduy of said 
month, and every person neglecting to return any Book or Books charged to him as 
herein required, shall pay a line of twenty cents per week, for every volume so 
retained. And if at the re-opening of the Library, any Book shall still be unreturned, 
the person by whom it is retained shall pay lor the said Book or set, as provided in 
article Gth, together with any lines which may have accumulated thereon; and a 
notice to this etrect shall be forthwith mailed to him by the Librarian. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

No member shall loan a Book to any other person, under the penalty of a line 
of SI .00. 

ARTICLE IX. 

When a written request shall bo left at the Library for a particular Book then 
out, it shall be retained for the person requiring it, for one week after it shall have been 
returned. 

ARTICLE X. 

Every Book shall be numbered in the order which it is arranged in the Books of 
Record, and also have a copy of the foregoing regulations affixed to it. 
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RUSSELLIA JUNCEA. 


The Russellias are a genus of ornamental plants, of 
comparatively recent introduction; the species we illus¬ 
trate in this number of the Cabinet, was introduced into 
Berlin,in lS32,from Mexico, and from there found its way 
slowly into England, and from thence to this country. 


The plant was named in'Jionor of Dr. Alexander Rus¬ 
sell, a celebrated English physician and author. The 
genus are all greenhouse plants, requiring a high tem¬ 
perature for the perfect development of their showy 
scarlet flowers. But little attention has been paid to 
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their cultivation, as house plants, from tlio supposed 
fact of their not being well adapted for such purposes; 
also from the fact that all the small vermin known to 
the plant grower are particularly fond of the Russellins, 
therefore requiring constant care to k^ep them clean. 

For basket plants; there are none more beautiful or 
graceful than the one we figure ; its interesting rush¬ 
like branches, heavily studded with their bright red 
blossoms, that continue on for many months, waving 
airily beneath the bottom of the basket, makes it a sub¬ 
ject of almost unequaled beauty. It is also well adapted 
for the situation; as the heat of the room is always much 
greater near the ceiling, the plant will thrive; while 


most others placed in the same situation wither, because 
of too high a temperature. This plant should have plenty 
of room, in fact, should be grown singly in the pot or 
basket, for its perfect development. It delights in a 
good rich soil, and when growing, a liberal supply of 
water. It is advantageous in growing this species to 
syringe them frequently, in order to prevent the appear¬ 
ance of insects, and for their extermination in case they 
should appear. Young plants are obtained with great 
facility from cuttings of the half-ripened branches, 
simply put in a pot of sand or sandy mould, with a glass 
over them. If convenient, the pot should have a little 
bottom heat, although they will strike root without it. 


HINTS FOR JANUARY. 


The work to be done in the garden this month, if any, 
is what should have been done last month, and consists 
in the preparations necessary for a well-ordered garden 
and lawn the coming season. As nature makes all her 
preparations months in advance of any outward demon¬ 
stration for the development of foliage, flowers, and 
fruit, so ought we to have all things in readiness for the 
reception of the first flowers in Spring, in order that 
they may not be ashamed of their surroundings. 

Nature’s work in Winter has been very beautifully 
described by Grindon, in “Plant Life,” as follows: 
“ The new year opens very appropriately in the depth 
of Winter, since the commencement of all things, both 
in the natural and in the moral world, takes place in 
secrecy and seeming darkness. Yet New Year’s day is 
a matter only of the artificial division of time. The 
phenomena of living nature which mark the actual 
progress of the year, are independent altogether of the 
almanac. Long before we exchange our kindly greet¬ 
ings, and those happy salutations and generous wishes 
of the season that signalize the advent of the new year 
to our firesides,—long before this it has been New Year’s 
day to a thousand buds and flowers, both in field and 
garden. Delicate looms have been set in motion to 
weave that sweet apparel with which, in due time, even 
Solomon in all liis glory might not compare. Deep in 
the hidden chambers of many a root and little bulb, 
have commenced in quiet energy those wonderful pre¬ 
parations which, when Summer bids welcome, charm 
our eyes with lovely colors, and our nostrils with 
aromas. In a word, though to a civilized man it is the 
first day of the year, to vegetable life it is a period of 
advanced infancy. Rightly to esteem the flow of the 
seasons, we must view them as an unknown sequence 
of new developments. Though one class of appearances 
may come to a close, another rises out of it almost be¬ 
fore we miss the departing one; as on a fair midsum¬ 
mer’s night, before we have lost the last trails of the 
reluctant sunset, the calm, still sweet aurora of the new 
sunrise peeping over the mountain-tops enters our 
hearts like the smile of a child. 

In a word, again, we never see beginnings. We think 
we trace rivers to their sources, but the first trickles 
among the moss on the mountain-side are collections of 


water-drops that have their own anterior history. The 
coy sources of the Nile, that have at length rewarded 
enterprise, far back as they lie in those sultry African 
plains, do but represent a stage in the life of the im¬ 
mortal stream. The forest that has been venerable for 
ages began in acorns and tiny seeds, whence derived, 
even the philosopher can only guess. The shells that 
inlay the wrinkles on the sands,—these come tossed up, 
it may be, from some birthplace that human eye lifts 
never beheld ; it is always something in a measure ac¬ 
complished that we obtain ; early as we commence our 
search we always enter late ; the year has begun before 
we thought, or could be quick enough to watch. So it is 
with the operations of Divine Love. Everywhere we are 
steeped in blessings that lie back beyond all memory of 
beginning, or perception of cause. We may leam to 
appreciate more fully, and understand better—to be 
more grateful ; but for the first flow of them, we must 
ask of the “ morning stars” that “ sang togethej,” and 
of the “Sons of God” that “shouted for joy.” The 
simplest throb of pleasure that swells the soul in con¬ 
nection with the good or true, if we will but look at 
ourselves in the light of recipients, that we are, is no in¬ 
cident merely of the hour, but a result of something our 
diary does not record ; far, far away in the heavenly 
era of earliest boyhood was sown the seed that brings 
forth that pleasant food. 

Take first, as an illustration of this wonderful winter- 
life in plants', the little bulb of the common garden 
crocus. At this season, if we have not one at hand to 
dig out of the ground, it is easy to procure an example 
from any seed store. The bulb itself is round, flattened 
at top and bottom, and covered with elegantly netted 
brown scales or coats. Upon the summit are elevated 
several white spires, plump, hard and pointed, and in 
these, if we dissect carefully, will be found all the 
golden glory that would have been unfolded in March 
and April. The petals are there, minute it is true, but 
in that respect not inferior, in their degree, to kings and 
princes as they lie in their cradles; the stamens are 
fully formed, and stand as the principal part of the 
blossom, and round about are tiny spear-like leaves. 
Every cluster is wrapped separately in transparent 
clothing, and over the whole are strong opaque vest- 
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merits that protect the precious rudiments from wet 
and cold. By degrees the spires grow taller; presently 
they burst at the tips, and eventually the foliage and 
yellow vases peep above the ground. The bees are glad 
when they arrive, and visit them alternately with the 
palm-bloom in the hedges, returning from their happy 
labor all besprinkled with the yellow pollen. If a few 
crocus bulbs be placed in a tea-saucer, with a little 
cotton-wool as a foundation, and the saucer be kept 
constantly supplied with water so that the wool be per¬ 
fectly saturated with it, the spires will open just the 
same as if in the earth, and make even the gloomiest of 
back sitting-rooms cheerfnl at the dreariest season of 
the year, opening their gay carollas one after the other. 
To watch them grow day by day, is alone a cheerful 
sight. The more we can keep ourselves face to face 
with the simple and pretty little tilings of nature, bring¬ 
ing them into our parlors, nursing them upon our 
mantlepieces, making them companions of our solitude, 
the more truly do we learn to love what is grand and 
noble in the outer world. Improving ideas are not got 
only, nor perhaps so much, from the contemplation of 
waterfalls, mighty mountains, and extended prospects, 
as from the day-by-day quiet observation of the won¬ 
derful ways of God in the calling forth of a little flower 
from its nest, and painting it with miraculous hues that 
seem impossible to proceed from dull, cold soil. The 
glory of God is to bring order out of confusion, peace 
out of discord, life out of death ; and nowhere in nature 
do we see it more beautifully expressed than in the 
birth of the silver-mantled flower, a birth that comes 
not through any aid or encouragement from man, but 
apparently of its own free action. 

What the Crocus during winter is to the earth, the 


flower-buds of many trees are upon the boughs. These 
very trees, which to thy eye are least provided with 
flowery charms, and which never aspire, even in the 
height of their life, to be more than what neutral tints 
are to the artist; these very trees are in Winter so rich 
in wonder as to take rank with the most alluring forms 
of nature. The common hazel-nut in mid-winter is hung 
with innumerable gray-green clusters; the alder and 
willow-buds swell with leafy effort; the latter often 
burst before Christmas, and disclose their silky contents. 
Everywhere there is the note of preparation, and though 
the cold days and colder nights may chill their- sap, the 
movement is still upwards ; Spring is the desire, Spring 
is the promised land ; and though the fireside may 
prove more inviting than the woodland, and incurious¬ 
ness may leave them all unobserved, no matter; every 
tree moves its steady way, seeking outlets at a thousand 
points; and by-and-by, when a tempting afternoon car¬ 
ries our footsteps across the meadows, we look around 
in congratulation that Spring is beginning ; whereas, in 
truth, it is we who are just beginning to observe. This 
is Winter in connection with plant-life, if we will only 
go forth and learn, a time of grand assurance to us that 
nothing ever absolutely ceases. The particular organs 
constructed for the performance of given functions may 
collapse and go to decay, but the life which acts through 
them never ceases for one instant. Sleep in the animal, 
leaflessness in the plant and tree, indicate only that 
nature is gathering up her strength for new movements; 
that which seems cessation is the transit from a weaker 
to a more powerful state. Winter, in fact, is the neces¬ 
sity of all beginning, as Summer is the necessity of all 
ripeness and perfection.” 


THE HIGH PRICE OF FLOWERS. 


It is not, as is generally supposed, owing to supply 
and demand that the price of flowers is extravagant; 
and yet, to a certain extent, such is the case. In New 
York, and to some extent in other cities, the high price 
is what makes the demand. Society will permit 
the wearing of such flowers only in her ranks as are 
beyond the reach of the common people. Lilacs in win¬ 
ter are admitted into first-class society, as at that time 
they can only be produced at great cost, and sell at a 
dollar per spray, at the florist’s, on perfect equality with 
the Rose , which does not mean the ordinary Tea Roses, 
but those aristocratic Roses, such as Jacqueminot, Baron¬ 
ess de Rothschild and others of that class, Roses that can 
only be produced in limited quantities, and, consequently 
at a high price. These Roses if ten, in fact commonly, 
sell at retail at from eighteen to twenty-four dollars per 
dozen, and have sold as high as five dollars each, and 
that at the same time the Safrano and Bon Silene 
Roses are selling at five cents each. It is a mistake to 
suppose the relative beauty of each regulates the price, 
and a far greater mistake to suppose that flowers are 
worn because they are beautiful; at the same time they 
would not bo worn if they were not. Flowers, like other 
ornamentations, are valued in proportion to their cost, 
and not for their real beauty. When Lilacs and Roses 


sell at two dollars each, they will become conspicuous 
objects in given fashionable localities, but' when each 
sell on the street at five cents each, not one of either 
will be found on the persons of the elite. With a large 
proportion of flower buyers or wearers, what a flower 
is, is a matter of but little interest, but what it cost 
is what makes it appropriate and beautiful; no mat¬ 
ter whether it be a Sunflower or wild Carrot, if it 
can only be obtained by the few, its price will, be enor¬ 
mous, and its owner as happy as was he who had Daisies 
for his Daisy, when all other Daisies had none. 

Another reason for the high price of flowers is, that 
society will not permit of presents from a gentleman to 
a lady, when they are simply friends, other than candies 
and flowers, the result of which is that there is a friendly . 
rivalry among young men to see which can give the 
most beautiful bouquet to their friends, and as they have 
no means of knowing what constitutes a beautiful 
flower other than its cost, the florist makes prices for 
bouquets that makes the gift as expensive, if not as 
valuable, as though the present were a diamond. 

For all the more common flowers, such as are used in 
floral designs, table and parlor decorations, the price is, 
like that of all other articles of merchandise, regulated 
by supply and demand. Of such flowers we rarely, it 
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ever, hear the prices mentioned, excepting by those di- 
Tectly interested in their production anchsale. It is the 
quotations of the prices, of what are known in the trade as 
■“ fancy flowers,” that excites so much surprise and com¬ 
ment. It is to the cultivation of this class of flowers 
that the flower-growers are now turning their attention. 


Whether they will be able to produce more than will bo 
required by the present class of buyers is a question to 
be answered. One thing is certain, if wc can judge by 
the past: that is, just as soon as the Roses, that now sell 
at such exorbitant prices, are produced in quantities so 
as to appear common, society will adopt something else. 



THE GIANT IXIA. 


. 

k 


"We are chargeable with the responsibility of labelling 
this plant the Giant Ixia, and our justification is that 
the name is truly descriptive; for an Ixia with a differ¬ 
ence it is, and the name will suggest to our readers the 


place of the plant and its possible uses. It is a hybrid of 
the Montbretia Potlsi of Baker, a close relation of 
Tritonia Aurea, which is also known as Crocosma Aurea, 
a first-class frame and conservatory plant that, under 
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.some circumstances, may be grown in the open border. 

The Giant Ixia now figured is the Montbretia Crocosmia- 
Jlora. of Belgique Horticole. The robust-habited Mont- 
bretia Pottsi, which grows to the height of three to four 
feet, and the smaller and very fiery-flowered Tritonia 
Aurca, are its parents; this hybrid being one of the many 
fruits of the skill in hybridizing of M. Lemoine, of Nancy. 
The hybrid is, in all its character, intermediate between 
its parents; in the roots, leaves, and general growth, it 
resembles its seed parent il Tontbretia Pottsi , and in its 
flowers it resembles its pollen parent, Tritonia Aurea. 

The plant is of elegant and decidedly leafy growth, 
with the general complexion of a Gladiolus, and attains 
a height of from two } to three feet. The leaves are 
broad, distinctly ribbed, and of a brilliant green color. 


The flowers are Ixia-like in color, combining vivid 
orange-scarlet with orange-yellow. 

Being nearly hardy is a great point in favor of this fine 
hybrid, which will be fully appreciated by cultivators 
who are familiar with the Ixias and their kindred.— 
Gardeners' Magazine. 

Note. —We would say that all of this class of bulbs, 
which includes the Babianas , Spar axis, and Tritonias, 
may be grown in a cold frame without the slightest 
difficulty. It is necessary that they should have a situa¬ 
tion where water will not stand during the Winter; 
then fill the frame with dry leaves and cover with a 
sash or wooden-shutter. Their very showy flowers in 
early Spring will amply repay all the attention they 
require for their successful cultivation. 


ABOUT ROSES. 


To catch a glimpse of the Rose in a state of ideal 
beauty, one must rise betimes in the morning. To those 
Spartan souls alone who bravely cast aside the fetters 
of the drowsy god, is reserved the privilege of beholding 
this lovely Queen of Flowers arrayed in all her most 
bewitching charms. Perhaps with many readers of the 
Cabinet, as has often been the case with the writer, it 
may require an almost superhuman effort of heroic sclf- 
douial, to successfully combat the alluring seductive¬ 
ness of •’ just another little nap;” yet when the price of 
such a glorious victory is a pleasure so exquisite as that 
to which I refer, no effort should be spared to enjoy it. 

Should the reader be the lucky possessor of a garden, 
it may be taken for granted that it contains Roses ; for 
otherwise, to persons of correct taste, it would be simply 
a desert. 

Would Maud, think you—Maud, that superb “ queen 
rose of the rosebud garden of girls ”—have gone into a 
garden that was destitute of Roses ? We are inclined 
to think not, and fancy that an invitation piped in her 
melancholy lover’s most dulcet strain could not have 
moved her. Therefore, he held out the following in¬ 
ducements : 

“ Come into the garden Maud, 

1 am here at the gate alone; . 

The woodbine's spices are wafted abroad, 

And the musk of the roses blown.” 

Of the fact that Maud was an ardent rose-amateur, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt, for he also adds— 

“ Maud has a garden of roses, 

And lilies fair on a lawn; 

There she walks in her state, 

And tends upon bed and bower, 

And thither I climbed at daivn.” 

Here, it may be observed, wo have a charming poetical 
precedent for our pet theory, for the languishing lover 
evidently found both Maud and the roses more beauti¬ 
ful “ at dawn.” Now, dear reader, having clearly 
demonstrated that life without Roses would be a dreary 
blank, it may be assumed that we have the following 
conditions solidly posed : You have a garden. In this 
domain, in common with a thousand other floral treas¬ 


ures (Lilies, Tulips, Peonies, Carnations, Pansies, Iris, 
etc., etc.,) are growing divers varieties of the genus 
Rose ; and above all, you have a collection of Hybrid. 
Remontants; not a large collection, perhaps, but valuable 
for its rare and select sorts. 

These slight preliminaries being satisfactorily settled, 
should you feel animated by a longing and unquenchable 
desire to be thrown (on the very first appropriate occa¬ 
sion) into a state of blissful happiness, obey with scru¬ 
pulous exactitude the following directions ; 

On a beautiful morning in the month of June of the 
year 1883 (and each succeeding year 1 ), sally forth into 
your garden just before sunrise. The humid, balmy 
atmosphere will be filled with delicious odors, pungent 
and demonstrative to a degree not discernible at any 
other hour, with, perhaps, the exception of “ dewy eve,” 
a diapason of odors, the key-note of which will be 
Mignonette, that simple little flower, so modest and un¬ 
assuming in appearance, yet so bold and self-asserting in 
fragrance. Except that the pugnacious English spar¬ 
rows shall have driven them away, the air will be vocal 
with the matin songs of joyous birds, the chirping of 
insects, and the many rustling sounds of awakening 
nature. All these are necessary, and invariable adjuncts 
of the feast of roses to which you are invited. Added 
to these will be the hum and bustle of reviving industry, 
utilitarian sounds of busy mill and factory; the strident 
shriek of passing train or steamer; the ringing anvil of 
the village blacksmith, proverbially an early riser—that 
sturdy, manly artizau, who has furnished fertile theme 
for writer, painter and poet. 

Now that you are thoroughly awakened by all these 
exhilirating sights and sounds, seek the border where 
the peerless Baroness Rothschild holds her court; none 
other is more worthy of your homage. As you approach 
the verdant precincts, what an enchanting sight bursts 
upon your dazzled eyes. The pale-green leaves are 
covered with softly gleaming dewdrops of pearly opaque¬ 
ness. As the sun has not yet risen, they do not glitter, 
but give out a silvery, shimmering light, and on this 
background of delicate green and silver are borne crisply 
erect roses of the most ravishing loveliness, roses abound- 
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ing in exquisite symmetry of form, grace of bearing, 
and dewy freshness. The color, flesh-pink, is a shade 
whose refined transparent purity defies description. 
The effect is heightened by the hazy morning light, 
and the gladdened eyes rest in dreamy, trance-like 
admiration upon this glorious vision of transfigured 
beauty. 

An adjoining rose forms a pleasing contrast to the 
chaste' beauty of the Baroness. The plant is thickly 
studded with great gleaming globes of flamboyant color, 
a color which asserts the individuality of the flowers 
with graphic distinctness. The broad satiny petals are 
lined with velvet of incomparable finish, a velvet never 
equaled by the deftest Lyons loom. This is the Gen. 
Jacqueminot. A little farther on stand Jean Liabaud 
and Baron de Bonstetten, arrayed in dusky, glowing 
crimson, with broad, black velvety bands. Their bar¬ 
baric splendor of color is admirably heightened by the 
contrast which their neighbor, Madame Plantier, affords. 
She, decked in purest white, is most lavish of her chaste 
charms, and at this weird hour shines with almost 
supernatural purity. Thus you go the rounds, admiring 
in turn the florid beauty of Marie Baumann, the delicate 
grace of La France, the lovely, aristocratic Miss Hassard, 


the gorgeous trappings of Prince Camille de Rohan, 
the portly La Reine, the bright little Bourbon, Louise 
Odier, and many others. At midday these are lovely ' 
and seem to fill the measure of all legitimate desire in 
that respect, but in the early morning they possess a. 
beauty infinitely superior, and countless added charms, 
all in perfect harmony with their exceptional surround¬ 
ings. Amongst the many striking features, we are im¬ 
pressed with the rare consistency of petal; the immacu¬ 
late freshness and vivid brilliancy of color; the peculiar 
and startling distinctness with which each individual 
flower stands out from its dewy verdant background. 
In the hazy atmosphere and mystic light of this early 
hour, they seem crowned with a halo of subtle, magic 
beauty, radiant and etherial, but whose perfections are, 
alas ! transient—evanescent as 

“ The pearly dewdrops stolen by the thirsty sun.” 

Hence, the only terms upon which this fleeting vision 
of resplendent beauty shall be vouchsafed to you. are 
these: Cheerfully forego your customary modicum of 
“solid comfort” and pay no tribute to Morpheus—at 
least, not in the balmy mornings of the month of Roses, 
sunny June. F. Lax'CE. 


CATALOGUES AND WINTER GARDENING. 


We are quite familar with gardening in all its forms, 
out-of-doors and in-doors, gardening for pleasure and 
gardening for profit; our greatest pleasures come from 
gardening for profit, and our greatest profit comes when 
we garden for pleasure. This is a profit that is lasting; 
it is true, because it is inward; it is a profit that makes 
the heart rich, a profit that makes happy the whole 
household; an investment that declares dividends at all 
hours, and just as large as you can carry. Our fields, 
when in their glory, give us indescribable pleasure, as 
well as every passer by, besides filling the evening air 
with the most delicious fragrance. No investment ever 
paid such dividends as we receive from the various hos¬ 
pitals into which some of our flowers find their way. 
What joy the conservatory affords, scarlet geraniums 
all aglow, smiling in the face of this, our first winter 
storm ; and the Daphne Odora, so sweet that the room 
seems all daphne, although there is but one small plant, 
and that is almost hidden by the ferns, and the “ wee ” 
little primroses dressed in pink and white, as happy as 
children at Christmas. 

Great as the pleasures are that spring from all these 
sources, still greater are those by our side, our paper 
gardens. This is catalogue month, and what pleasure is 
equal to that which we derive from a secdman’s cata¬ 
logue? what garden ever furnished such flowers as we 
find in them ? and what field ever contained half so 
many rare and beautiful objects, as we have (in our 
hearts) as we look them all over, selecting new Roses, 
new Lilies, Gladioli, Geraniums, annuals and perennials 
in the greatest profusion? What shall we select? or 
rather, What shall we reject ? XSrAdplanting time, we will 
take the whole, and have such a garden as the imagina¬ 
tion only can picture. 


What a variety of catalogues there are to select from, 
each vies with the other in “ novelties,” each has a spec¬ 
ialty that the other has not that makes it interesting for 
a certain class, known in the trade as catalogue hunters, 
and their name is legion; they make it their business to 
“ get a collection,” and send for every one that is 
“ mailed free to all applicants.” Occasionally tins class 
will order ten cents worth of seeds, but not often. 
Sometimes a fever of this kind breaks out in a country 
school, where the teacher has a taste for the beautiful, 
and wishing to encourage it in the pupils, she (and some¬ 
times he) gets up a club, which is the whole school, aud 
down they come on some favored seedsman or florist for 
catalogues, one letter containing fifty applicants, that 
all told do not buy as many cents worth of seeds. 
There is another and large class, that truly appreciates 
the labor bestowed on a catalogue ; they always send 
stamps in payment for postage, and not unf requently for 
the catalogue as well, and what is still better they al¬ 
ways show their appreciation by returning a liberal 
order for the various seeds, bulbs or plants listed. There 
are but few books published so complete in information 
on all subjects pertaining to the garden as many of our 
best catalogues, and we should advise the use of such as 
text-books on gardening. They give full instructions in 
every branch concise and plain, so that no one need go 
astray. In most cases, a voluminous work on gardening 
is only a seedman’s catalogue “ blown up ” with super¬ 
fluous words. 

There is annually a marked improvement in the gen¬ 
eral appearance as well as in the matter contained in 
the vast number of catalogues now sent out. In this 
work the spirited rivalry, of the dealers is plainly mani¬ 
fest. Either, of those already received contains far 
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more information, and is a safer guide for the cultiva¬ 
tion of flowers or vegetables, than any book written 
upon the same subject, but a few years siuce. We shall 
briefly notice these, taking them in alphabetical order : 

Anderson, H. S., Union Springs, N. Y. Illustrated 
Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Small Fruits, 
Ornamental Shrubs, etc., etc. Mr. Anderson has in 
his trial grounds hundreds of varieties of strawberries, 
native and imported, from which he can select such as 
are adapted to any given soil or climate. 

Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y. Descriptive 
Catalogue (No. 2) of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, hardy 
Perennial Plants, etc. This is a handsome and useful 
catalogue of 143 pages, finely and truthfully illustrated, 
with a colored plate of the Weigela Candida, a species 
we have already noticed in the Cabinet. A useful fea¬ 
ture in this catalogue is that it tells what, when, and 
how to plant, in language so plain that no one need fail 
if they follow the directions. 

Ferry, D. M. & Co., Detroit, Mich. Retail Seed Annual, 
containing a vast amount of useful information, besides 
seven colored plates of the most desirable varieties of 
vegetables and flowers, also a “ bird’s-eye ” view of 
their immense establishment in all its departments, 
planting, hoeing, harvesting, and other branches of field 
work; also printing, packiug, mailing, etc., etc. They 
are sending out, among others, a new potato called the 
“Early Mayflower,” said to be the best and most pro¬ 
ductive early potato ever introduced. Sent free on 
application. 

Hallock, Son & Thorpe, Queens, N. Y. Illustrated 
Retail Catalogue of Bulbs, Seeds, Greenhouse Plants, 
Small Fruits, Hardy Herbaceous Plants, etc., etc. 
Messrs. H., S & T. make a specialty of Clematis, and 
favor their friends with a colored illustration that gives 
a correct idea of the plant. Leading articles in their 
list are Gladioli, Lilies, Geraniums, Carnations, and 
Chrysanthemums; their collection of the latter is very 
large and choice. 

Henderson, Peter & Co., 35 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
Annual Illustrated Catalogue of “Everything for the 
Garden,” ’ including the farm as well. The list is 
complete with everything in the line of Vegetable, Field 


and Flower Seeds, Greenhouse and Hardy Plants, Bulbs 
of every description, Small Fruits in the greatest 
variety, of which the Strawberry is a specialty. A 
large portion of the catalogue is devoted to plants, of 
all new and desirable sorts, of which Mr. Henderson is 
the largest grower in the United States. The catalogue 
is neatly printed on fine paper, and its pages are en¬ 
livened by beautiful colored plates. Sent free to all 
applicants. 

Landreth, D. & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual Cata¬ 
logue of Vegetable, Field and Flower Seeds. This house 
was founded in 1784, and has always been regarded as 
one of the best in the trade. They are very large seed 
growers: in fact, their specialty is “ Landreth’s Seeds.” 
Tliis catalogue is neat, descriptive, and well illustrated. 
Sent free to all applicants. 

Sibley, Iliram & Co., Rochester, N. Y. and Chicago, 
Ill., sends us the Annual Illustrated Catalogue of Vege¬ 
table and Flower Seeds and Bulbs. The house of Sibley 
& Co., is well-known all over the world, and the cata¬ 
logues they send out are worthy of the house. They 
also send us a copy of the Farmers’ Almanac for 1883, 
the price of which is 10 cents. It ’contains essays on 
Potato growing, Onion Culture, Cabbage growing, Root 
crops and Grasses for meadows, pastures and lawns, 
either of which is worth twice the price of the Almanac. 

Seed-Time and Harvest. Isaac F. Tillinghast, La 
Plume, Pa. Ostensibly a low priced Horticultural 
Magazine, in reality a monthly seed and plant cata¬ 
logue, with the addition of several pages of interesting 
reading matter, well worth the price of subscription, 
50 cents a year. 

Vick, James, Rochester, N. Y. Floral Guide for 1883. 
When this edition reaches the many friends of the late 
James Vick, they will know that his mantle has fallen 
on shoulders broad and strong enough to wear it. Mr. 
Vick’s ambition was not alone to be a great seedsman, 
but to so educate his family, that the fame he had so 
justly earned should only glow brighter when intrusted 
to their keeping. This hope has been fully realized. The 
Guide for 1883 is in all respects superior to any previous 
issue of that house ; a copy of it should be in the hands 
of every lover of plants. 


THE LILT. 


It rose, like some sweet vision bright, 
Bathed in the luster of the night, 

A thing so pure and fair 
It seemed not dweller of the earth, 

Nor anything of mortal birth, 

But spirit of the air. 

A gentle perfume lured the feet 
To where it rose, all white and sweet, 

Like some pure novice pale, 

Whose features, calm and still and white, 
Gleam sweetly, with a softened light, 
Behind her snowy veil. 


A pleasant smile, a gentle air, 

A something that was wondrous fair, 
Left nothing to be wished, 

As to the moon it raised its face, 

Full of the most enchanting grace, 
Desiring to be kissed. , 

No wonder that the moonlight fell 
Upon it with a magic spell, 

Clothing it in light; 

Exquisite vision, pure and fair, 
Sanctifying all the air, 

Pale priestess of the night I 


—[Selected. 












THE OLEANDER. 


BY C. E. PARNELL. 


The Natural Order, Apocynaceas, embraces some of 
the most beautiful, as well as some of the most de¬ 
sirable stove and greenhouse plants in cultivation. To 
this Natural Order belongs the well-known Oleander, 
with which most of us are familiar from childhood. 
The Oleander (Neriiun Oleander), is a genus of beautiful 
erect growing greenhouse shrubs, attaining a height of 
from five to fifteen feet, with lanceolate, thick, leathery 
leaves, producing their handsome, various colored flow¬ 
ers in great abundance aud in large clusters during the 
Summer months. The Oleander is a very showy plant, 
and until of late a much neglected one. but recently 
the French florists have given us a number of new 
varieties, differing widely from the old in shape and 
size as well as in the color of their flowers—the original 
species being a native of Palestine, from whence it was 
introduced in 1596. 

The Oleander, it is said, can be found growing freely 
and in great abundance in different parts of the South 
of Europe, especially in the Isle of Candida and Sicily, 
near rivulets and water courses, while Kebel describes 
it as “clothing the banks of the river Jordan with ver¬ 
dure, and blooming at the overflow of that river, its 
roots being then wholly immersed in water; and in 
Palestine it is always to be found wherever river or 
water courses invite its thirsty roots." 

"Whether grown in the greenhouse, window-garden 
or flower-border, the Oleander is at all times a deservedly 
popular plant, on account of the ease with which it is cul¬ 
tivated, as well as the great variety in the color of its 
flowers. It is a plant that requires good drainage, a 
compost composed of two parts well-rotted sods, one 
part well-rotted manure, with enough sand added to 
render the compost a porous and open one, and in pot¬ 
ting be careful to give them sufficient pot room for their 
roots. During the Summer season, the plants (if small), 
can be planted out in the flower-border, or plunged in 
a sunny situation, care being taken to give them at all 
times an abundant supply of water. They can also be 
wintered in a light cellar, where but little water need 
be given them, but, during the season of growth and 
flowering, water must be abundantly supplied. 

Unfortunately, the Oleander is very subject to the 
white Beale, and, on this accoimt, it should be frequently 
washed with water in which whale-oil soap has been 


NEW HYBRID 


This splendid and beautiful family of bulbous plants 
has not been as extensively cultivated as it should have 
been, containing as it does so many species and varieties 
of surpassing loveliness, beauty, and grandeur. Such a 
combination should have seemed for the genus a large 
share of the attention that has been paid inferior sub¬ 
jects. But it has a still stronger recommendation for 
extensive culture: namely, that it can be made to pro- 


dissolved in the proportion of two ounces of soap to one 
gallon of water. 

There are between fifty and sixty named varieties of 
the Oleander, but the following are the most distinct, 
and all of them well worthy of a place in any collection 
of greenhouse plants. It is well to bear in mind that 
the flowers of the double varieties on small plants are 
most frequently semi-double and of indistinct colors. 

Album grandijlorum —Very large flowers of a pure 
white color. 

Atropurpureum plenum —Very large, double flowers, 
of a rich dark-purple color. 

Cardinale —The flowers of this variety are of a rich 
purple vermillion, but lighter towards the centre of the 
petals : one of the finest dark double varieties in culti¬ 
vation. 

Flavian duplex —A tine free-flowering variety, with 
large, double, yellow flowers. 

Gloriosum —Large, very double flowers of a brilliant 
cherry-crimson color. 

Henry Hares —Very double flowers of a delicate rose, 
lightly bordered with carmine. 

Lutea —Single, yellow, free-flowering. 

Lilian Henderson —This is the best white flowering 
variety ; flowers double, very full petaled and rose-like 
in form ; small plants bloom very freely. 

Hadoni grandiflora —Pure white semi-double flowers 
of great growth—one of the best. 

Had Chas. Baltel —Large, double cherry-carmine flow¬ 
ers with a fringed throat. 

Purpureum simplex —Simple, bright-purple flowers— 
distinct. 

Pictum argenleum —The foliage of this variety is of 
a creamy white, irregularly bordered with’ reddish 
green. 

Professor Durand —Large, double white flowers with a 
yellow throat—one of the best. 

Professor Planchon —The double, plum-colored flowers 
of this variety are bordered with rose and striped with 
yellow. 

Rosea splendens —Double, rose-colored flowers, of 
vigorous growth. 

Shaw’s seedling—A. very free flowering variety with 
single, violet-colored flowers. 


AMARYLLIS. 


duce its gorgeous flowers at nearly all seasons of the 
year; on which account it is invaluable to all who have 
plants in the drawing-room. The many truly elegant 
and superb varieties we now possess, the length of time 
they continue in flower, and the very pleasing variety 
they make, very justly give them a claim to a high place 
among decorative plants. 

For more than twenty years, the hybridization of the 
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Hybrid Amaryllis. 


But little attention lias been paid to the cultivation, or 
rather the hybridization, and growing from seed, of the 
Amaryllis in this country. P. Hansen, Esq., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., au enthusiast in this line, has the largest collec¬ 
tion, not only as to numbers but in variety, including all 
the rare species to be found in this country. Mr. Han¬ 
sen is an artist who paints for money, but grows his 
bulbs for the pleasure they afford him. To him many of 
our amateurs are indebted for the knowledge that has 
enabled them to grow successfully many of the more 
beautiful sorts, no less than for many choice seedlings, 
he has produced. Our illustration of this flower, in the 
present number, was taken from one of the seedlings 
raised by Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, London, and is 
typical of the hybrid section. We shall make the culti¬ 
vation of the Amaryllis, the subject of another article at 
an early day. 


Amaryllis has been carried on to a great extent, by the 
leading florists in Holland,Belgium, France and England. 
From each country there are annually sent out very 
large numbers of varieties, showing plainly, that labor, 
well applied in this direction, is sure of its reward. 

The species from which the large number of new 
warieties have been produced, and what are now known 
:as hybrids of vittata, are A. Regince, scarlet, a native 
of South America; A. equestris, scarlet, from the same 
country, and A. vittata, a striped variety from the Cape 
•of Good Hope. The good results which proceeded from 
the first efforts at hybridizing, soon brought into the 
field a large number of enthusiasts, and the consequence 
has been that Hybrid Amaryllis have been produced in 
such quantities that the “specialist” in this line, 
whether he grows for pleasure or profit, can, at all 
..seasons, have specimens of rare merit in bloom. 


Kindness is stowed away in the heart like rose leaves 
in a drawer, to sweeten every object around them, and 
to bring hope to the .weary-hearted. 


Happiness is a shy nymph, and if you chase her you 
will never catch her. But just go quietly op and do 
your duty, and she will come to you. 






















HEDGES. 


People who have never been in the far inland moun¬ 
tain region of Pennsylvania, cannot imagine what at¬ 
tractive fences they make from the stumps of trees. 
Here we bum them. There the stumps are pulled out 
and placed on the fence line, the roots to the road. The 
gnarled roots make an impassible barrier, and would 
not be considered attractive in themselves, but the wild 
Woodbine, wild Hop, and other thrifty vines, are planted 
alongside and in the deep hollows of the roots. The 
consequence is, in a little while, they are one mass of 
verdure. At the gate-ways, large wooden posts are set 
to hold the gate. These have the half of a small keg, 
painted red, on their top filled with the hardy English 
Ivy, and the whole makes as beautiful a fence as can be 
found, and gets rid of the stumps in a very practical 
manner. 

Stone Fences. 

Every one has seen the common stone fence, made by 
piling up the loose stones found in the fields. I believe 
no one ever called them pretty, yet when over-grown 
with Ivies, Wistarias, etc., nothing could be more attrac¬ 
tive. 

Barbed Wire Fences. 

Barbed wire fences are now to be found everywhere, 
and they are not unsightly. But I have seen them 
greatly beautified by twining over them the many- 
colored, sweet, flowering Peas, Morning-glories and Cy¬ 
press Vines. These vines being annuals must, of course, 
be planted each Spring, but the Trumpet Honeysuckle 
makes a good, permanent beautifier. 


Mulberry Hedges. 

As silk culture is becoming the rage now, a fence 
made of two rows of barbed wire and a row of Mulberry 
seedlings or cuttings placed on the inside of this, would, 
in a year, make quite a pretty hedge, as the foliage is 
rich and glossy. Fifty feet of such hedge, would, the 
first year, feed one thousand silk worms, and the second 
year twice as many. This hedge would not require the 
careful cutting of osage, orange or pine, and would be a 
source of much profit, as well as an attraction. 

Quince Hedge. 

The Cydonia, or Japan Quince, as commonly called, 
also makes a very substantial hedge. The leaves are a 
deep, shining green, and for many weeks they present 
one mass of showy flowers. A beautiful effect is pro¬ 
duced by planting both the scarlet and white varieties 
alternately. If allowed to spring up in many shoots 
from the ground, and are well trimmed, they make 
so close a hedge, that, in a little while, a fence could 
be dispensed with. 

Tea Hedge. 

In the South, that is, as far south as Kentucky, a Tea 
hedge could be made. This tea grows wild in some 
parts of the South, but was originally brought from 
Japan. It is cured and drank by the poorer people 
where it grows, and would make an excellent tea if 
cured by the Chinese process. It looks much like the 
Camellia, and is a beautiful evergreen. It tastes like 
English breakfast tea. 

L. Capsadell. 


THE WONDERS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

NO. IV. 


DO PLANTS THINK ? 


In tracing the analogy between Animals and Plants, 
some of the most striking characteristics are manifested, 
and strange conclusions are unavoidable. The more we 
study plant life, the more we become convinced that 
life is a unit, varying in form only, not in principle. 
Everything capable of reproduction, growth, or develop¬ 
ment is governed by the same law. That law or principle 
is life. 

That plants think, or manifest any power analagous 
to what is termed instinct in animals, and the human 
reason or understanding, is not generally supposed; in 
fact it is a subject but little understood. Seldom do we 
see a person with sufficient courage to assert such a 
belief in opposition to the prevalent, popular opinion to 
the contrary. The close observer of the habits of plants 
daily witnesses many manifestations of intelligence in 
their search for food; in looking for support, if climbing 
plants; in their persistent efforts to have their own way 
in the performance of duty, and more particularly in 
the mann er of selection of the sexes—all of these show¬ 


ing plainly that if plants do not think for themselves, 
some one must think for them, which makes the analogy 
between them and many men almost perfect. 

Plants have, to the full extent of their necessities, a 
power of observation, of discrimination in the selection, 
of their food, a knowledge of where it is to be obtained, 
and the power, to a considerable extent, to obtain it. 
For instance, bury the carcass of an animal in the gar¬ 
den, say twenty feet from the nearest grapevine, the 
vine will know it, and the underground part of the 
vine will at once change its direction, and make a direct 
march for this-new storehouse of food, and upon reach¬ 
ing it will throw out an almost incredible number of 
roots for the consumption of the food. Let us say here 
that it is a mistake to suppose that all the underground 
portions of a tree or vine are roots; they are simply 
branches. The white delicate fibres put forth in Spring 
at the same time the leaves grow on the branches in the 
atmosphere, are the true roots; they contribute to the 
support and growth of the plant by the food which. 
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they absorb from the soil, precisely as the leaves on the 
branches do by that taken from the atmosphere. These 
roots are so small that they are rarely, if ever, noticed, 
and are annually shed from the subterranean branches, 
ns the leaves are from the airiel ones. If any one wishes 
to witness the persistency of the vine in its efforts to 
•obtain food, let them dig a trench two feet deep, mid¬ 
way between the vine and the carcass; when the vine 
reaches the trench, finding its supply cut off, it takes 
in the situation at a glance, and takes a downward 
course until it reaches the bottom of the trench, then 
it tunnels under, conies up to near the surface on the 
opposite side, and finishes its journey. 

A friend of the writer, a number of years since, 
planted a weeping willow in a dry, gravelly bank on 
the south side of his house—a situation in every respect 
unsuited to this tree, which delights in a heavy, moist 
locality; the result was, a slow, stunted growth, short 
branches, and an early falling of its foliage in Autumn. 
After a few years, in which it had barely lived, it com¬ 
menced a most vigorous growth, and in a few mouths 
had made a greater development than in as many years 
previous. This rapid growth was as astonishing as 
pleasing, the cause of, which was enveloped in mystery, 
until the following season, when lie had an occasion to 
repair the pump in his well, on the opposite side of the 
house,more than sixty feet distant. There,to his surprise, 
he found his well filled with the roots from the willow, 
which had thrown down its underground branches below 


the cellar wall, then crept across under the cover of a con¬ 
crete floor, then upwards on the north side of the house 
until near the surface, then proceeding in a direct line 
to the well some thirty feet more they again took a 
downward course until they reached the water that 
furnished the moisture which was essential to the rapid 
development of the tree. 

The movements of the squash vine when pressed by 
hunger or thirst are truly wonderful. During a severe 
drought, place a basin of water at night, say two feet 
from a strong vine, and in the morning it will be 
found bathing in the basin. Is not this an indication of 
thought in the vine ? Does it not indicate a knowledge 
in the vine analagous to the human understanding? 
There must be some agency employed to bring the vine 
to the fountain: either the plant’s own volition, or its 
direct guidance by the unerring hand of Providence. 
Consider it in either light, and the facts are no less 
wonderful, and they cannot but awaken -within you all 
that is noble and pure in your nature. It will also teach 
you the garden is not altogether a creature of your own 
hands, however much you may be devoted to its care 
and arrangement. You will not say, like the proud 
Assyrian: “ By the strength of my hand have I done it, 
and by my wisdom.” It will also teach you, that He 
who cares for you, cares no less for the flowers; that 
both are objects of the same tender, loving care; both 
are chapters in the unwritten book of life. 


SEEKING THE LIGHT. 


A rose-tree climbed by the window side, 
Coronaled over with green : 

And ambient kisses of sunlit May, 

And crystal dews at the close of day, 

Wooed the pearly buds that, folded, hide 
The crown of the summer’s queen. 

Under the floor so damp and cold, 

Under the floor in the dearth and mould, 

A strong root ran that felt the life 
Of the outside world with beauty rife; 

And it pushed a tendril up to see 
If any chance of growth could be. 

Not a glint was there of sun or dew, 

Not a gleam of light the darkness through; 
But cobwebs and clay, and pebbles and dust; 
It must grow through these, if grow it must. 


The roses bloomed by the window side, 

Creamy and sweet and fair— 

The royal crowns of a royal June— 

The gold of a summer’s golden noon : 

Cups of the gods, distilling wide, 

Ambrosia on the air. 

Up through the steps of stone so cold— 

Up through the steps a tale was told 
Of life that would live because it must, 

Of life and growth in darkness and dust; 

For a green leaf smiled at the blossoms rare 
Showering their glory everywhere; 

And more to me than the roses’ gold ■ 

Was the wealth of praise one leaf could hold. 

Ah, leaf so brave, how many there be, 

In human life, seeking life like thee! 

, —[Our Continent. 


NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 


There was no floral exhibition at this meeting, nor 
was any requir ed to make it one of the most interesting 
■ever held by the Society. The fact that, through the 
influence of its able President, Samuel Sloan, Esq., the 
.Society has purchased a hall at the expense of $100,000, 
all of wliioh is paid, was of itself sufficient interest for 


at least one meeting, and that in its own home. The 
principal business transacted was the election, of offi¬ 
cers for the coming year, which resulted in the re- 
election of the old Board. Much work was done in 
Committee, in arranging for coming exhibitions^ and 
other matters pertaining to the welfare of the Society. 











THE POPPY IN CHINA. 


The date of the introduction of opium in China is a 
moot point. Even Sir Robert Hart, the Inspector-Gen¬ 
eral of Chinese Customs, in his introduction to the re¬ 
ports above referred to, can say nothing more definite 
about it than that “ native opium was known, produced, 
and used long before any European began the sale of 
the foreign drug along the coast.” Chinamen them¬ 
selves are no better informed ; and it is only, therefore, 
by references to the poppy and to opium in the litera¬ 
ture of the country that we can gain any positive 
information on the subject. The dictionaries tell us that 
the poppy has at different periods been known under tbe 
names of Yu me Inca, “imperial grain flower Menang 
Inca, “ grain-bag flowerand Ying suh Inca, “pitcher- 
grain flower.” Both the last names refer to the shape 
of the seed-capsules, and the other finds an explanation 
in the 'History of the Later Han Dynasty’ (a.d. 25- 
220), where we read that at that period it was the duty 
of two especially-appointed court officials to superintend 
the making of Yu me (poppy-seed) cakes for the Empe¬ 
ror's use. Of course the seeds of the poppy do not con¬ 
tain opium ; but it is obvious that some glutinous 
substance must have been used in making up the cakes, 
and it is not a rash conjecture that the juice from the 
capsules was that used for the purpose. This is the 
more probable since the juice has long been employed in 
a like manner in making the cakes known as ‘ poppy- 
juice fish.” According to K’anghe’s celebrated Ency¬ 
clopedia (published in 1730), those cakes are made of 
flour formed into dough by the admixture of the juice 
of the poppy and are then kneaded into cakes shaped in 
the likeness of fish. Under the later Han dynasty just 
referred to, the capital was in the province of Sze cli’uen, 
where the poppy is at the present day largely grown ; 
but we learn from the ‘ Shwuy king choo,’ a work 
referring to a somewhat later period, that the plant 


was not confined to that district, since mention is 
therein made of its flourishing also in the province of 
Kwang-se. 

The instinctive admiration which the Chinese have 
always felt for coloring, especially in flowers, has gain¬ 
ed lor the poppy a high place in their estimation. But, 
from the nature of the literature, the expression of 
their admiration must be looked for mainly in the works 
of the poets. Their enthusiasm for the poppy-blossom, 
however, is vastly heightened by an appreciation of the 
charms of the juice and the strengthening qualities of 
the seeds ; at all events, these virtues of the plant find 
prominent mention in Chinese poetry. With Yung 
T’aou, of the Tang dynasty (a. d. G1S-907), the pleasure of 
sight seems to have predominated. While on a journey 
this poet was so enchanted by a field of poppies, possi¬ 
bly because they reminded him of similar scenes in his 
native province of Sze ch’uen, that he forgot (lie says) 
all the griefs of ten thousand miles of travel. The poet 
Soo Cleh (1009-1112) dwells, in an ode, on the curative 
and invigorating effects of the poppy-seeds and juice ; 
and Soo Sung, of about the same period, a native of 
Full-keen, praises the beauty of the plant, which he 
speaks of as being grown “everywhere” (ch'oo cli’oojl 
The first medical man who speaks of the juice of the 
poppy in a professional point of view is a certain Choo 
Chin-hang, a native of Che-keang, who lived during the 
end of the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. “At the present day,” writes this author 
“ many people suffering from cough and weakness take 
the juice of the poppy as a remedy. It is also a cure for 
fever arising from damp, and for dysentery. But,” he 
adds, “ though its value as a medicine is great, it yet 
kills men like a double-edged sword (Ska jin joo keen), 
and its use should therefore be avoided at all hazards.”— 
St. James' Gazette. 


this way, the bulbs will flower three or four times during 
the summer. 

The flowers are produced on footstalks about ten 
inches high, and are finely adapted for bouquet making. 
They are like miniature Lilies in shape and are very 
beautiful. There are several varieties in cultivation, all 
desirable. Z. Candida is a very hardy variety, in many 
localities enduring the winter in open ground ; the- 
flowers are snowy white. 

Z. Rosea is a very pretty plant with rose-colorecl flow¬ 
ers, frequently with longitudinal variegations of white : 
this variety is often sold as Fairy Lily. Z. Atumasco is 
a white variety, the flowershaving a pearly appearance. 
Z. Vilmoriensis is a comparatively new variety, large 
white blooms. Z. Chloroleuca has a pretty orange yellow 
flower and is unique. 


Lilium Wallacei. 

This is a Japanese variety of recent introduction, and 
is one of the most distinct ever offered. It is considered 
by Professor Baker, who is an acknowledged authority 
of Lilies, a garden hybrid, probably a cross between. 


Zephyranthes. 

These are handsome little bulbous plants, nearly re¬ 
lated to the queenly Amaryllis. They were formerly, 
for many years, classed under that genus, and are even 
now frequently sold as a species of Amaryllis under the 
pseudonym of A. Atamasco. They are now recognized 
as a distinct genus by the best botanical authorities. 

The Zephyranthes are alike valuable for pot and border 
culture. For pot culture they are particularly valuable, 
as they flower, if properly treated, in from twenty to 
thirty days after planting. For this kind of culture, the 
bulbs may be planted at any time during the winter, in 
six inch pots filled with a moderately rich, light loam, 
four bulbs in each pot. Plant the bulb so that at least 
one-third of its length will be above the surface of the 
soil; then water and set in a warm, dark closet for seven 
or eight days; then remove to the window or green¬ 
house, setting the pot as close as possible to the glass. 

For border culture, keep the bulb dry until about the 
first of May; then plant in light rich soil, being careful 
not to entirely cover the neck of the bulb. Plant the 
bulbs in clumps of three each for a good display. Set in 


/ 
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Leitclilinii and Thuiibergianum Venustuin, having the 
foliage and habit of the former with the color of the 
latter; it also has the beautiful spotting and tall-grow¬ 
ing habit of Leitclilinii, and is very floriferous. It 
makes small bulbs, which are much divided, each throw¬ 
ing up from four to six flower stems. 


Intoxicating Grass. 

It appears that the genuine good name of the Grass 
family for innocence and sobriety does not extend to 
all its members. There is a “Drunk-Grass,” so-called 
by the Dutch Colonists, a species of Melica, which in 
some parts of South Africa “intoxicates” cattle to an 
alarming extent, and the evil is spreading with the 
increase of sheep-farming; the sheep, we believe, sorting 
out the other grasses, while they totally abstain from 
this. 

The account is given by Dr. John Shaw, in the 
Journal of the Linnsean Society, Vol. 14. In Trimen's 
Journal of Botany, Dr. I-Iance—a well-known botanist 
resident in China—describes another grass, a new 
species of Stipa from Mongolia, which intoxicates 
horses. A French Roman Catholic Missionary and his 
party, making an excursion into the Aladian Mountains, 
north of the Great Wall, one morning found their 
horses dreadfully debauched—indeed quite hors de com¬ 
bat —through partaking freely of this grass. On appeal¬ 
ing to.a family of Mongols encamped in the neighbor¬ 
hood, the Missionary was told the proper antidote was 
vinegar, followed by a broth made of a goat’s head. 


No vinegar being at hand, the Missionary administered 
sour milk as a substitute, while the goat’s head was 
cooking ; the broth completed the cure, and the party 
returned safe and sober) to Pekin, bringing some of the 
grass, which Dr. I-Iauce christened Stipa inebrious. The 
intoxication and poisoning of cattle, horses, and sheep, 
in California and Nevada, is said to he caused by some 
species of the Pulse family, which is generally thought 
to be as harmless as grass .—Villa Gardener. 


A New North American Rose.— Dr. Geo. Engelmanre 
describes, in the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club , 
a now species of Rose that appears to present peculiar 
botanical and horticultural features. It was discovered 
by a party of botanists, consisting of Dr. Parry and 
Messrs. M. E. Jones and C. G. Pringle, wliile they were 
riding along a road skirting the shores of All Saints 
Bay, in Lower California. Forming as it did a most 
conspicuous and agreeable feature in the arid lands¬ 
cape, with its finely divided foliage and snowy pink or 
white flowers, it at once attracted the attention of the 
whole party. It has been named Bosa minutifolia by 
Dr. Engelmann, who describes it as “a most striking 
and lovely species, distinguished from all other roses by 
its minute, deeply-incised leaflets.” The species is quite 
peculiar among its American congeners, and even among 
the roses of the Old World, so that it is difficult' to 
determine its true position. As seeds have recently 
been collected, we may hope to soon see the plant in 
cultivation. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The name of the vine sent is Mauraudya Weslizeni. 
The leaf of what you know as Spanish Apple, is proba¬ 
bly that of a Solanum, which species we cannot deter¬ 
mine from the small specimen sent. 

Note. —We would ask all our readers in sending 
plants for name, to send them as near entire as possible; 
at best, from then- dried and broken ferns it is quite 
difficult to determine what they are. 


Columbus, O., Nov. 16, 1882. 

Dear Cabinet :—I inclose you some blossoms of a tree 
in Florida, called by the natives, Opopanax. I do not 
think that is its proper name. The flowers are deli¬ 
ciously sweet, a bright yellow, and very double. They 
grow on a small, low-spreading tree, thorny, like the 
locust. The leaves are small, something like the sensi¬ 
tive plant. 

I was glad to find my Cabinet awaiting me on my 
arrival. Yours, respectfully, 

Mrs. P. W. P. 

Answer .—The name of the shrub bearing the enclosed 
flowers is Pithecoloibium Unguis-Cati. 


Tuberoses. —Mrs. C. C. Taylor, Waterford, Pa. 
Tuberoses cannot be successfully grown in pots, in the 
house; their place is in the garden or greenhouse. ' By 
planting a good*strong bulb, in a say seven-inch pot, 
and plunging it in a good sunny situation in the garden, 


and keeping it well watered, it will probably throw up a 
flower-spike during the early Autumn, when it should 
bo brought into the house to perfect its bloom, after 
which, throw away. 

Stove Plants.—A subscriber desires the meaning of, 
or what are, Stove Plants. The term is applied to tropi¬ 
cal plants such as require a very high temperature in 
which to grow and bloom them. 


Florida Beans.—A visitor from Florida has brought 
several of these beans, and asks if they are the product 
of an aquatic plant. No, they are the fruit of the 
Entada Scandcns, a rank-growing, climbing shrub, com¬ 
mon on the shores of the West Indies. The pods are 
frequently from six to eight feet in length, flat and 
woody, divided into numerous joints, each containing 
one of those large and highly-polished nuts. When, 
ripe, these pods burst with great force, throwing the 
nuts an almost incredible distance. When throw into 
the sea, they are carried by the strong oceanic currents, 
not only to the Florida coast, but occasionally to the 
coast of Finland. 

— 

Mrs. J. W. B., Carrollton, III .—The Banana (Musa) 
must have a warm situation, and kept growing during 
the Winter, if you wish to fruit it. It would possibly 
survive, if kept in a dry, warm cellar, and moderately 
watered. 




















THE HAUNTED CRUST. 


(CONTINUED). 


That same year, just a week before Christmas, on a 
Saturday night, I set off from the Water-Lily to pay 
Jerry Rouse a visit. Ay, that was a time that won’t he 
forgotten in Pickersgill for a few years to come, I should 
say,—not by any, at least, who saw what I saw on my 
walk to Jerry’s that Saturday night. Half-dozens of 
hungry, ragged men outside bakers' shops, staring as if 
they’d draw the loaves out with their eyes; women 
going irom shop to shop, to get the most they could for 
then - few halfpence ; and here and there a man carry¬ 
ing a pole with a loaf at the top, and a great ticket to 
show the price and the size together. What did it mean, 
Mr. Martin ? Why, it was the time of the great distress 
in all the factory places; and at Pickersgill it was as 
bad, or worse, than anywhere, and it was the hearing 
of a sore tale of starvation at Gadsliill-in-the-Fields that 
made me get up from the comfortable fireside of the 
Water-Lily and set out on my visit to Jerry. 

Now, Saturday night. I should tell you, was not by 
any means a pleasant time for visiting Jerry. In the 
fust place, Saturday was Nance’s washing-day, and you 
wouldn’t be able to move for .wet rags of clothes hung 
on lines across and across the room. It was her clean¬ 
ing day too, such cleaning as she did; and you’d be 
sure to find her broke down in the midst of it, squatting 
before the fire, railing at Jerry because he wouldn’t take 
the baby, who was always cross on a Saturday night, 
because the steam of the wet clothes brought his cough 
on. Jerry himself would be sitting in the comer where 
Nance had driven him, bending his pale, good-tenrpered 
little face over his work, and surrounded by old boots, 
which the children would be playing with and mauling 
about so that when he wanted a left, he found all rights, 
or when he wanted a right, all lefts. 

That was Jerry’s home on that Saturday night; not a 
very bright one certainly, but a palace to many a home 
at Gadsliill-in-the-Fields. 

But now Jerry didn’t look upon any of these things 
as his troubles, but as all Nance’s ; and listened patiently 
to her complaining, pitying her from the bottom of his 
kind, simple heart, and wondering if ever a woman, let 
her be saint, martyr, or what, had as much to put up 
with as his Nance. 

He had one trouble of his own, though, had Jerry. 
"Where was Mercy these Saturday nights? Tramping 
through the mud and mire, taking home the work as fast 
as he could do it ? As fast as he could do it; yes, but 
Mercy was not so quick gone on these errands aS she 

ed to be,-and poor Jerry noticed it; and had queer, 
uneasy thoughts about it, that made lum stick his awl 
into his thumb sometimes. 

And so I found him that Saturday night, sitting 
sweating over his work, in the steam and smoke, and 
pondering these things concerning Mercy. 

I made the best of my way among the wet clothes to 
him, after speaking to Nance and the children. 

“Ah, Matthew,” he said with a shake back of his 
matted hair and a lightening up of his paleface, “all 
the compliments of the season to you for coming to see 
us in this family kind o’ way. You must take us as we 


are, you know ; we don’t make no stranger of you, do 
we, Nance? Will you clear a chair for Matthew, my 
dear? and I dare say he’ll be so good as to hold the 
little ’un for you.” 

“ No, thank you, Jerry; I’m much beholden to you, 
but I’d rather be excused,” says I. “Me hold a baby, 
indeed ! No. no; that's a thing I never could do. In 
the first place, I never can guess how far a child comes 
down to in its long-clothes; and if you go to stretch your 
arms out, taking it to be taller than it is, it’ll slip through 
’em ; or if you go to take it by the middle, the bead will 
hang down and bring on convulsions or something.” 

So I let Jerry’s baby alone, and took a chair, and 
while I was talking to him stuck my pocket s out beliind, 
to show the mince-meat pics and oranges. It wasn’t 
long before they were found out; for soon, instead of 
fretting and whining, you could hear nothing but suck¬ 
ing and munching all over the room : and then by de¬ 
grees came the whole lot hanging about my knees, and 
looking up at me with their big eyes as if I was the 
most wonderful old boy that ever lived. I don’t like 
children, I never did; but I liked to feel Jerry’s children 
pick my pockets. 

“ So you’ve got a new T landlord. Jerry?” I said to him. 

Jerry looked up from the thread he was w^axing, quite 
astonished. 

“ Haven’t you heard that old Harroway said good-by 
to us all last night ? ” says I. 

“ No,” said Jerry. 

“ Well, he did ; he died at his sister’s farm at Basset.” 

“And who’ll be our landlord now?” asked Jerry. 

“Who? Why', who but his son,” said I, “young Dan 
o’ the water?’” 

Jerry laid down the boot he was welting, and sat con¬ 
sidering, drawing up his little knees, and winding his 
piece of waxed thread round and round them. 

“Matthew,” he said presently, in a low voice, so that 
Nance shouldn’t hear him. “I’m sorry. I’m sorrier for 
this yer then I can tell you.” 

“And why, Jerry?” I asked him. 

“Because,” says he, taking up his boot again, and 
sticking it between his knees, sole upwards, and bringing 
his fist down upon the sole with all his might, “I’d 
rather Dan Harroway be obligated to me for a sound 
lickin’, than I ’ud be obligated to him for the standin’ 
over of half a year’s rent, as ’ll have to be the case now. 
Poor old Harroway, he must have foresaw as his end 
was nigh, for he’s let me alone since the spring, and not 
worrited me once.” 

Ay, thinks I, Dan could tell you two stories to that 
one, but I only said,— 

“It appears to me, Jerry Rouse, you’re a shade too 
hard on that lad,—that Dan Harroway ; it does, now.” 

“ Well, I’m sorry if I am, and I’m willin’ to give him 
every excuse, so long as he keeps out o’ my way. He 
may mend some time or other, but I ain’t much hopes 
myself o’ such a character: he’s had too much to do 
with the water for me.” 

“Why, man alive, what harm could the water do 
him?” says I. 
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“What harm?” says Jerry; “why, its my opinion 
as the first harm that ever was, was washed ashore by 
water. Ah, it’s a queer thing, and it’s the greatest pity 
as it is that we can’t do without it; but we can’t, I 
suppose. It’s one o’ the necessities as came to us with 
the fall o’ man. What harm is there in it, indeed? 
Why, don’t you suppose as the sarpint that tempted 
Adam’s missus was a sea-sarpint ? o’ course he was; and 
I tell you there’s no countin’ the harm there is in water. 
Look at ycr mud lariqi, and your river thieves, and 
your pierits, and then tell me as there’s no harm in 
water. And this Dan Harroway,—why, as I may say, 
lie’s been bred to it. I mind him when he come up no 
higher than my knee, a chip;;.;)' little boats out of 
notliing one minute, and a pumpin’ on liisself in the 
market-place at Bassett another; and when I saw it, I 
always said as he’d come to ruin. So lie’s my landlord, 
is he ? Well, landlord or no landlord^ let me catch him 
making eyes at my gal agen, that’s all. 

“How do you know but what he means well by her, 
Jerry?” said I. 

“ Mean well by her?” said Jerry; “not he. Ho, no ; 
whatever Dan is, lie’s a bit above us; though as for 
Mercy herself, a king might mean well by her, for that 
matter. She has a face of her own, has Mercy, and a 
figure too, bless her. As Smilish over the way says, (for 
I can’t never go to have a chat with Smilish now but what 
he begins spelling and speering about her; though poor 
chap, he’s lived oil' a herring and a tater this fortnight, 
they say). ‘ She’s as pretty,’ says Smilish, speakin’ o’ 
Mercy, ‘ as a wilet, and she don’t know it no more ’an a 
wilet.’ No more she don’t; but I’ll warrant if Dan 
Harroway sets his evil eye upon her, she’ll know it soon 
enough. Halloa! who’s that?” 

It was Smilish himself, poking his red head in at the 
door. 

“Talk of angels,” said Jerry, “and— But, lor’, man. 
wliat’s the matter with you ? Have you seen a ghost ?” 

“ Come here, Jerry Rouse,” said Smilish, beckoning 
with his great hand. 

Jerry and I got up and went to the door. 

“Look there, Jerry Rouse,” said Smilish, dragging 
him out and pointing up the court. 

Now, when I tell you the moon was so bright you 
could see the fish-scales sticking to Smilish’s red hand as 
he pointed, you’ll see that there’s no mistaking two 
figures which stood by the wall of a half-finished house 
at the top of the court. In that light, if they belonged 
to the parish at all, Jerry must know them. They did 
belong to the parish, and Jerry did know them. 

It was Dan and Mercy. 

They were holding hands, saying good-by, as it seemed. 
We all three stood looking at them a minute or more, 
then Jerry took up the corner of his leather apron, and 
tucked it in the string that went round his waist, and 
went up the court to them. His house was number 
three, you know, go there was but the length of two 
houses to go 

The two dropped each other’s hands as they saw lum; 
Mercy shrank back, but Dan stood up in his boots and 
faced him like a man. 

“ Mercy, my gal,” said Jerry, laying his hand on her 
shoulder, and pointing to his wretched little place, “ go 
home.” And she went home, and Smilish turned his 
face away. 

Then Jerry turned to Dan, and says he,— 


“ Dan Harroway,” says he, “ you’re my landlord, as I 
hear, and I’m half a year’s rent in your debt; I don’t 
want to see my little ones turned out in the cold with¬ 
out a roof to cover ’em, so I can’t say exactly what I 
should ’a’ said to you if to-day had been yesterday. All 
as I say now is, don’t let me catch you talking to my 
gal agen.” 

Now I think by Dan’s face he was going to make him 
a quiet answer, but as ill-luck would have it, who should 
pass the end of the court that minute but Jem Barnes 
and Staokleton, and a lot more of Dan’s friends, on their 
way home from a card-party at the Water-Lily ; and of 
course when they caught sight of Dan and Jerry stand¬ 
ing like that, and knowing Dan’s going on with Mercy, 
of course they stopped to see the fun. Dan turned on 
his heel to go up to them. 

Jerry griped him by the collar and jerked him 
back. 

“ Dan Harroway,” says he, “ you don’t go out o’ this 
yer court till you’ve giv me your promise as you’ll 
never speak another word to my gal in your life. ’ 

“Don’t I?” said Dan, wrenching himself away; 
“ we’ll see about that. What do you suppose I care 
for your girl? and if I did, why, haven’t I as much right 
to have my say to her as any one else?” 

“I ll tell you,” said Jerry, his passion up as he heard 
all the young fellows laughing at him. “Because Dan 
Harroway, you haven’t a rag to your back as belongs 
to you by good rights, nor a drop o’ blood in your body 
that’s been made by lionest-earned wittles. You live by 
hook and by crook, spendin’ here and takiu’ there, and 
betting and gambling and drinking. They tell me as 
you’re proud, but I tell you, Dan Harroway, that me as 
cuts this yer poor figure by the side of you have got 
more pride in me ’n you have, for I’ve pride enough to 
keep me slaving and sweating in that ’ere hole as you ‘ 
calls yourself landlord of, from year’s end to year’s end, 
rathener I’d take a penny from the parish or any man 
alive to go to the feed o’ them little uns.” 

“ Then look you, Jerry Rouse,” said Dan, flashing on 
him with his eyes as the young fellows came nearer, 

“ you owe me two quarters’ rent; if you’ve got the 
pride you’re telling of, pay it me down now.” * 

“I can’t, you know it,” Jerry said, with a groan; 
“ I’d give my head if I could.” 

“Very well, you’ll beg my pardon for every word 
you’ve said to me this night, or you’ll suffer for it. I’ll 
give you till over Christmas day ; if you haven’t begged 
my pardon or paid down your rent by then, you turn 
out, bag and baggage.” 

And Dan turned and walked away. 

“Stop a bit,” said Jerry, following him and laying his 
hand on his shoulder; “do you promise me what I asked 
you about my gal ? ” 

“No,” said Dan Harroway, fiercely, “I don’t; is that 
plain ?” 

Jerry didn’t answer him, but turned and walked 
home. 

“ Mercy,” he said, taking off his apron as he came in 
at the door, “put on your bonnet and come along 
o me. I’m a goin’ to take you over to your grand¬ 
mother’s at Bassett, my wench. You can’t bide here no 
longer.” 

With a face white as a sheet, Mercy got a hand¬ 
kerchief and rolled up a few things in it among ’em I 
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saw some dead flowers, and I kuew by the long stalks 
what they were. Theu she kissed ’em all round, and 
followed her father out of the door without speaking a 
word. 

What I’m going to tell you now about Jerry. I didn’t 
see myself, but he's told it to me so many a time that 
I’ve got it all before me as clear and real as if I had 
seen it, and it had happened a week ago instead of forty 
years. 

It was Christmas eve, then, going on for eleven o’ the 
clock: Jerry sat by himself, finishing Jem Barnes’s 
Sunday boots, which he'd been patching up. 

The candle stood on a three-legged stool in front of 
him. and every now and then Jerry would look at 
it and each time he looked at it, his fingers flew 
faster. 

There were two inches of candle, aud there was what 
a quick man would call a good hour’s work. Two 
inches of candle aud not a scrap more in the house,— 
not a scrap more, most likely, in all the court. Few 
houses, indeed, at Gadshill-in-the-Fields had a scrap 
of bread in them that night, let alone candle or 
firing. 

Two inches of candle and a good hour's work to do ! 
Ic seemed as sure as fate the candle must go out before 
that work was done, yet Jerry looked at it and 
worked fiercer,—looked at it and worked fiercer. His 
dirty,pallid, flat-nailed fingers flew, and the candle 
burned. • 

It was a race that would have held your breath to 
watoh, a race for life or death. If Jerry's fingers won 
it, it was life.—if the candle won it, it was death : for 
while he worked so that he could tell if one second was 
shorter weight than another, there came from theup-stairs 
room faint cries and wailings. And Jerry knew what 
it was. He had heard it in many a house this winter : 
bat it had never been to his before. 

It was a wolf up there in that room,—a wolf gnawing 
away at his seven little children, and his poor sick wife.' 
—hunger it was, and it had come upon them sudden 
and savage, and Jerry knew that if it wasn’t driven off 
that night it mast devour them all away from him, de¬ 
vour him too, and the only thing he could drive it away 
with was the shilling he would get when he took Jem 
Barnes’ boots home. 

~So he rased with the candle till the drops came out 
thick on his forehead. 

There was one inch now, and there was more than 
half an hour's work to do. 

The candle burned and the fingers flew,—flew, ay, so 
fast, that every now and then Jerry felt in doubt as to 
whether they carried the thread along with them or 
not; but if he stopped to find out, his race was lo3t, for 
the candle had nothing to stop for, so he let ’em tremble 
and shake over the boot that was stuck between his 
knees. 

The fingers flew, and the candle burned ; the race was 
drawing to an end. 

The candle blazed up. 

Jerry stuck his last stitch. 

The wick fell and went out. 

Jeny hugged his boot, and gave a great cry. His job 
was done. 

"The moonlight falling through the dusty window 
showed him where his battered old hat lay on the chair. 


He snatched it up, and the fellow-boot, and ran out in 
his shirt-sleeves, calling up the dark narrow stairs' as he 
went by them.— 

"Take the little uns to you, Nance, and lceop ’em 
warm. I’ve done it, and I’ll bo back in a minute with 
some wittles.” 

•‘Back in a minute,” Jerry said; but it took him a 
sharpish run to got to Jem Barnes' house in five. 
When he got there, there wasn’t a light (o be seen in any 
of the windows. He knocked once. No one came. 
Twice,—still no one'eame. 

Jerry took hold of the knocker, and thumped it 
down every two seconds fierce and hard. Still no one 
came. 

By-aud-by old Constable Mullinger turned up the 
street to see what the noise was about. 

“Are you gone mad?" said he to Jerry. “ Don’t you 
see they’re all out? Be off about your business, or I’ll 
be helping you with your knocking." 

Jerry reeled back into the middle of the road, and 
stared up at the bouse. He had never thought of this. 
Had he run his race with the candle for nothing? 

No wonder old .Mullinger thought he was mad, to see 
him standing ihere'witliout his coat, his old hat stuck 
at the back of his head, and his boots in his hand, star¬ 
ing at the dark windows. Soon the cold began to go 
through aud through'him. and he turned shivering and 
half stupefied, aud went back home. 

Going in, he stumbled against the stairs and made a 
noise, and then he stood listening, feeling sure that all 
the seven little children would cry out to him for the 
food he had promised to be back with in a minute. 

No. All was still,—alFexcepthis own heart thump¬ 
ing away at the foot of the stairs. 

“They've fell asleep,” he said to himself; “ they won’t 
feel the wolf for a little while, not perhaps till I get 'em 
some work’us bread in the morning.” 

He wouldn’t go up for fear of disturbing them, so he 
went and sat on his bench in the dusky moonlight, and 
took up a boot of little Tommy’s and his awl, and 
tried to work, just for the sake of keeping himself 
from thinking, and from feeling the gnawing at his 
inside. 

He worked, but the thinking and the gnawing went 
on just the same. 

He worked, but the dark handsome face of Dan 
Harroway kept coming between him and little Tommy’s 
boot, making him grip his awl and breathe hard. 

He worked, but the loneliness and the gnawing 
made him get so light and as sharp in his wits that he 
couldu’t sit still, so he stood up with his work in his 
hand. 

By-and-by he dropped the boot, and stood still, not 
breathing at all, with the awl in his hand. 

A thought had come to him,—a thought of how t* 
muzzle the wolf. 

He went to the foot of the stairs and listened; still all 
was quiet. He kicked off his boots, and crept up, 
feeling by the damp wall. The door was open, and 
Jerry went in and stood in the middle of the room, look¬ 
ing at the row of ragged little beds that Jay along the 
splintery floor. The moonlight fell upon each wizened 
sharp face, and each wizened dirty hand lying over the 
patch-work quilts. 

(TO BZ CONTINUED). 
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This is the story they told to me 

In the homes of the fishermen down by the sea, 

And that it is true, I have never a doubt; 

For I found the flower they told about. 

A man came into the town, they said, 

With a face as pale as the faces dead; 

But oh! the marvelous light in his eyes, 

As if it shone through them from Paradise ! 

All day he would sit by the great gray sea, 

(She said, who repeated the story to me;) 
Would sit alone with his luminous eyes 
On the fading sails and the far, blue skies. 
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Often the men at their work would hear 
A song that haunted the heart and ear 
With unearthly music, whose strains so sweet 
Not one who heard it could ever repeat. 

One morn on the rocks they found him dead, 
With a smile on his lips ; and some fishers said 
That at midnight-time they heard, at sea, 

A song of most wonderful melody. 

They made him a grave on the lonely hill, 
Where the wind in the pine-tree is never still; 
And in barren earth they hid away 
The wonderful eyes from the light of day. 

One day a child climbed the lull to find 
The grave of the singer. The wandering wind 
Was sweet far round with a strange perfume, 
And lo ! the grave was all white with bloom 1 

He carried a blossom away to show 
The fisher folks in the town below ; 

And, wondering much, they came to see 
'The beautiful grave by the old pine-tree. 

This is the story they told to me 

In the fisherman’s village, there by the sea. 

What the miracle was full well I knew : 

The thoughts of the poet to blossoms grew; 
And the soul of the singer, when he was dead, 
Gave birth to the beauty over his head. 















































































NEW YEAR’S DAY IN JAPAN. 


BY E. 


“ No festival is greater among us,” said my Japanese 
friend, Yamato, as we sat over our wine on the twenty- 
ninth day of December. “ Pray prolong your stay for 
a few days, and I am sure you will not consider it lost 
time.” 

“ I don’t care if I do,” I rejoined; “as I am here, it 
seems a pity to lose any of the sights, you know.” 

“You are aware, I suppose, that our festival extends 
through six days. During the first three the gentlemen 
call upon their friends, the others are monopolized by 
the ladies.” 

“ Our merchant friends over yonder seem very busy,” 
said I, pointing to a row of bazaar's open to the street, 
in each of which could be seen proprietor and clerks 
gravely employed with brush and counting frame. 

“ They are casting up the year's accounts. See that 
old man shaking his fist at an invisible foe? His 
balance is short, I will warrant you, and, from his 
threadbare appearance, it will be difficult for him to 
make up the deficit.” 

“See the complacent smirk on that shop-keeper's 
face ; he is a shrewd fellow, and has probably doubled 
his money. To-night he will go to the temple and give 
thanks to the kami (gods) for his great good luck. Ah! 
the New Year will soon arrive, and every one will be 
merry! Should you like to accompany me on my round 
of visits ? ” 

“Indeed, it would afford me the greatest pleasure,” I 
answered, “ for, doubtless, among your large acquaint¬ 
ance may be numbered some of the belles of the 
capital.” 

“ You shall see ! ” said Mr. Yamato, smiling. 

New Year’s Day dawned clear, cold, and beautiful. 
Fuji’s peak had donned a new head-dress of purest 
white for the occasion. As I drew aside the sliding 
door and stepped outside, my eye was caught by the 
quaint decorations all about me. 

On either side of the entrances, pine trees were planted, 
while in the centre of a cross-piece were a lobster, some 
charcoal, seaweed, and dried persimmons. All around 
the houses, just under the eaves, ran straw ropes from 
which fern leaves depended. These decorations are in¬ 
tended to remind the beholder of the primitive state of 
his country, when men lived simply and without luxury, 
to lead him to reflect really upon the beginning of all 
things. 

Shrill cries rent the air; the omnipresent small boy 
flew his new kite, and shrieked with joy, even while the 
frosty air nipped his finger ends, and made his eyes 
water. The maid-servant tripped along in her holiday 
robe, and stopped long enough to wish me the compli¬ 
ments of the season, and allow me to- observe the 
coquettish tie of her obi (girdle). Happiness seemed 
enthroned on every face, and care was apparently a 
stranger. 

Promptly at the appointed hour my friend arrived ; 
we ordered our jinrikishas and sallied forth. Every 
where festivity reigned ! The national flags floating 
from each building ; the people in their best robes and 
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brightest girdles ; tho smiling faces of the little‘children; 
the grotesque appearance of the maskers, as they wended 
their way through the tluong ; the jugglers on the 
street cornel's; the gay uniforms of tho military, as 
they marched toward the Palace, the endless string of 
jinrikishas, kagos, and norimonos of every form, size, 
and color, made the streets gay and bustling beyond des¬ 
cription. Even the dogs seemed to have caught the 
spirit of the day, for they barked right merrily, and for¬ 
got to snap at each passer-by, as is their usual custom. 

The air resounded with “ 0 me-re-to ” (Happy New 
Year.) All Tokio became as school boys let loose for a 
holiday. With some difficulty we reached our destina¬ 
tion, one of those large mansions owned by a wealthy 
official. The entrance was decorated as usual and a 
card-receiver stood near by. Mr. Yamato explained that 
a casual acquaintance merely dropped a card therein 
and passed on, but said that he was on friendly terms 
with the ladies of the house. 

A smiling servant bowing repeatedly preceded, and 
ushered us into the ja-shi-ki (parlor). Here were many 
courtly-looking Japanese, all bowing and paying the 
compliments of the season to several very charming 
ladies, who, in their robes of black or light-blue silk 
heavily embroidered with beautiful flowers, with obi 
(belts or sashes) of fabulous worth encircling their' slen¬ 
der waists, with their heads crowned by the latest 
capillary fantasy of their hair-dresser, with their bright 
faces, beaming yet liquid eyes, and musical voices, 
made a beautiful picture. 

When they perceived us they came forward, were in¬ 
troduced to me, received our congratulations, and offered 
us each a cup of Toso (New Year’s wine, very sweet and 
highly spiced.) Then bringing us a portion of Zoni 
(New Year’s choivder), with many smiles and bows, left 
us to receive sundry other new comers. 

We chatted a few moments longer, then, making our 
parting salutations, took our way to other dwellings, 
where more compliments, wine and chowder awaited us. 

About four in the afternoon, we halted in front of a 
large dwelling, and my good friend said :— 

“This is my cousin’s house; here you may observe 
all that you wish, and I will explain everything to you.” 

Grateful for the privilege, I followed him into the 
mansion. After a little he led me to the to-ko-no-ma 
(raised platform), and bade me behold the “New Year’s 
Cake.” Upon a sambo (stand) covered with fresh white 
paper, and ornamented with a fringe of fern and bam¬ 
boo leaves, it reposed. It was about one foot in diame¬ 
ter, and was made of rice; upon it was a lobster, on 
either side of which rested a dai-dai or bitter orange, 
the whole surmounted by a branch of the matsu (pine 
tree), all of which I understood to mean— 

“May a long, well-rounded, and complete life be the 
portion of every generation of this house.” 

“ Do you eat this cake?” I inquired. “ Not yet,” said 
my friend. “ Each room in the house has a similar or¬ 
nament. One is offered to the gods. All are kept for 
fifteen days, but after that may be eaten.” 
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“ I should think you might live on cold rice for 
several weeks.” 

Mr. Yamato smiled, and said confidentially : 

“To tell you the truth, it is rather what you call not 
exactly fresh. 

“ Stale,” I suggested. 

“ Just so,” he replied. 

Then we turned to the refreshment tables, of which 
there were several; on these small stands were large 
platters of fine porcelain, with slight partitions in each 
to separate the different articles. Here were sweetmeats 
of all sorts, pickles and cakes, quite in New England 
fashion. There were also the ju-ba-ko, or nests of boxes 
fitting neatly one above the other, and connected with 
handles, filled with sundry cold meats. 

“By the way, of what was the New Year’s Chowder 
composed ? It seemed to me that at each house it had a 
different flavor.” 

“Oh, you mean the zo-ni. Yes; it may be made of 
cliicken, fish, duck or stork.” 

“Or anything that comes handy,” I said laughingly. 
“ But what else? ” 

“Some vegetables of course; a kind of cabbage, 
potato, seaweed, and always mochi, which is a paste 
made of rice pounded in a mortar. Then the wine that 
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you praised so much is peculiar to this joyful occasion. 
Ah, I would that New Year’s came every day 1 ” cried 
my friend, smacking his lips. 

“But come 1 It is now dark, and you will enjoy the 
illuminations.” 

Back we were borne through the good-natured crowd, 
and, gaining the hill called Kudan, just outside the 
inner moat and wall of the Mikado’s castle, looked 
around us. We could see, in the distance, busy, merry 
Isakusa whose dwellings, theatres, restaurants, tea¬ 
houses, gardens, and even the great temple of Kuwan- 
non, were ablaze with light and life. Nearer were 
aristocratic mansions, whose lantern decorations were 
unique and fanciful to the last degree, while the broad 
To-ri (principal avenue) was illuminated from end to 
end as far as the eye could penetrate, and each by-path 
and side-street seemed filled with ignus fatui, as the 
merry revelers swung their paper-lanterns to and fro. 

As I left Tokio the next day I saw no more of the 
festivities, but presume they were earned on with un- 
dimiuished vigor and enthusiasm throughout the entire 
six days. 

With my respectful salutation, I say to one and 
all— 

“ O Me-ke-to.” 


HOW ART REMUNERATES WOMEN. 


In furnishing designs for manufacturers, and in 
adapting then- designs and executing them, as well as 
in making sketches for the purposes of illustration and 
decoration, the art of designing proves very remunera¬ 
tive to American women whose talents develop in this 
direction, and by it are enabled to earn a very comfort¬ 
able living in riieir own homes. In an article upon this 
subject in Harper's Bazar , the writer says: 

• “ I saw the other day a pair of suspenders faced with 

blue satin, on which a clever youijg graduate of the 
Cooper Institute had painted in water-colors a simple 
design of conventionalized flowers and leaves. The 
work might have occupied two hours, and the pay was 
at the rate of seven dollars a dozen. I suppose that in 
an emergency she could have painted a dozen in a day. 
The order came from a well-known firm of dealers in 
men’s wear, and while filling it she was offered similar 
work by the same firm—what she had already done 
having opened to her an opportunity of doing more. 
Being asked on one occasion what she would consider 
a comfortable income from_ decorative art-work, she 
answered: ‘When I began to’study art, I should have 
felt rich if I had earned eight dollars a week. I can 
live very comfortably on from twelve to fifteen dollars a 
week, not dressing extravagantly of course, but getting 
along very nicely indeed.’ Her present income is much 
more than that, and I venture to say that none of her 
fiiends think her lot a laborious one, and that, when 
evening comes on, she is not so tired as the shop-girls 
are who earn perhaps only one-fourth as much. * * * 
“ Within the last five years, however, the public taste 
actually has made long strides in this direction. The 
desire for artistic homes has widened, and we are en¬ 


tering upon an epoch which a hundred years to come 
may be known as the American Renaissance. A well- 
known member of the National Academy of Design, at 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street—an artist 
whom we will call a typical Academician—told with 
much enthusiasm the other day a story of a lady of 
wealth and cultivation who, having just married her 
daughter, and feeling lonely in consequence, had begun 
to take lessons in drawing. ‘ She must be,’ he said, ‘ at 
least fifty-five years old; she has never made a sketch 
in her life; and now she is learning to draw.’ ‘ What 
for?’ he was asked. ‘Oh, in order to decorate her 
house. And I tell you there are lots of women like her. 
The feminine rage for decoration is a universal tide, and 
at high water. It will give “ us artists ” a lift by-and- 
by, I have no doubt; as the taste for art developes, the 
market for oil-paintings will become more active. But 
just now we can’t sell our oil-paintings, because the 
walls are becoming so beautiful that the owners don’t 
like to cover them up.’ 

“ The technical schools of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art were opened last year at Nos. 214 and 216 East 
Fourteenth Street, and in addition to evening classes for 
young men in drawing and designing, in modelling, in 
the drafting and construction of carriages, and in fresco 
decoration, a day class for women in ‘ tempora decora¬ 
tion "was organized, the course of instruction including 
drawing and painting in water-colors and distemper 
upon leather, glass, wood, and so forth. When circulars 
were isshed by the trustees of the Museum announcing 
that ‘ the object is to furnish instruction to young 
women seeking a means of support in practical, remu¬ 
nerative production,’ much interest was awakened, and 
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a good number of pupils put in an appearance, although 
the fee for the course was fifteen dollars. But this 
year, so far, the attendance is considerably less, which 
one of the trustees explains as follows: ‘ Put in a nut¬ 
shell,’ he says, ‘the whole trouble istliis: our experience 
has taught us that the young women who entered the 
class were in too great a hurry to make money'; they 
expected to be coached at once into a state of affluent 
remuneration. Anybody can easily’ learn a smattering 
of anything, but there is no royal road to thorough 
knowledge. To design well, to execute art-work that 
is artistic, a protracted drill in elementary principles— 
particularly in the principles of drawing—is indispensa¬ 
ble. As soon as we began to teach them drawing, they 
were impatient to get into coloring. As soon as we be¬ 
gan to show them how to make money,they were so eager 
to be making it as to spurn the necessary prerequisites 
thereto. This has been our difficulty, and it is one that 
can not be overcome until y'oung women who aspire to 
support themselves by art consent to make themselves 
at least respectable draughtsmen.’ * * * * 

“ A young woman who has mastered the fundamental 
principles of design, and who is able to impress herself 
'on her work, has three ways of disposing of the products 
of her skill. In the first place, she may become a 
teacher, and give her pupils practical illustrations of 
what they are to leam. This y’ear, at the Cooper Insti¬ 
tute, the demand from the West for teachers of drawing 
is greater than ever before, and clever girls who are 
recommended by the authorities of the Institute find no 
difficulty' in obtaining remunerative positions. One of 
these girls is now a teacher in Michigan at a salary of 
eighty dollars a month. Another receives a thousand 
dollars a year. In the Eastern cities and their suburbs 
from one dollar to two dollars an hour is paid for such 
instruction, either by principals of schools or by private 
persons. In the next place, some of the leading firms 


of house decorators are employing the artistic services, 
of women to carry out their designs at a salary of from 
eight to twelve dollars a week. .This work, of course, 
pay's less than much special work performed by 
the artist at her own homo, but it has (lie advantage of 
familiarizing her with the best that is done in her de¬ 
partment, of increasing her acquaintance with buyers, 
and, in general, of placing her cn rappert with current 
business methods and means, so that, if endowed with 
the requisite talents, she may soon create a constituency 
of her own. In the third place, she can make designs 
at home, and sell them directly’. The demand for such 
designs is varied and brisk, if they arc adapted to the 
purpose for which they arc intended. Take so simple 
a tiling as a trade-mark on the lining of the crown of 
a man’s hat. When the manufacturer desires an article 
of that sort, to whom is he to go for it if not to a profes¬ 
sional designer? Or take the patterns of chandeliers 
and sconces. Every manufacturer of these wares is on 
the lookout for something novel and striking, and I 
know of at least one instance where a clever woman pupil 
of the Cooper Institute met his needs most admirably. 
As for new models for wood-carving, these are in con¬ 
stant demand, and a knowledge of the principles of de¬ 
signs has enabled many a young woman to supply them, 
at short notice. Cabinet-makers, upholsterers, and silver¬ 
smiths are continually in a state of mind lest the next 
season shall find them in the lurch. You may say' that 
they employ salaried designers of their own, and so 
they do, but most of these artists are foreigners, and 
there is room and to spare for the use of thoroughly 
American patterns which shall express thoroughly' 
Americau ideas, and bring out the aroma of the soil 
on which Americans live. The experience of hun¬ 
dreds of American women who have mastered lb.' 
principles of design attests the truth of this state¬ 
ment.” 


HOW WOMEN ARE ESTEEMED.' 


Woman is a miracle of divine contradiction.— Michelet. 

Of all things that man possesses, women alone take 
pleasure in being possessed.— Malherbe. 

Woman is a problem ; man’s greatest study to find her 
out. 

Woman is most perfect when most womanly— Glad¬ 
stone. 

Shakespeare has no heroes—he has only heroines.— 
Ruskin. 

Woman among savages is a beast of burden ; in Asia 
she is a piece of furniture; in Europe she is a spoiled 
child —Senac de Meinan. 

A handsome woman is a jewel; a good woman is a 
treasure. —Saadi. 

If woman lost us Eden, such as she alone can restore 
it.— Whittier. 

To a gentleman every woman is a lady in right of her 
•ex.— Bulwer. 


All that I am my mother made me —John Q. Adams. 

A woman changes oft; who trusts her is the softest of 
the soft.— Francis I. 

What is woman? Only one of nature’s agreeable- 
blunders.— Cowley. 

Handsome women without religion are like flowers; 
without perfume.— Heine. 

All women are good—good for something, or good', 
for nothing.— Cervantes. 

Before promising a woman to love only her, one- 
should have seen them all, or should see only her.— 
A. Dupuy. 

Women love always; when earth slips from them, 
they take refuge in heaven. 

In wishing to extend her empire, woman destroys 
it.— Cabanis. 

Earth has nothing more tender than a woman’s, 
heart, when it is the abode of pity.— Lather. 













GLEANINGS. 


A Famous Tree. 

Many a traveler lias inscribed liis name upon the famous syca¬ 
more, known as the virgin’s tree, at Heliopolis, where Arabi threw 
up intrenchments for the defence of Cairo. Tho rude buffets of 
time and tho embellishments of the tourist have dealt hardly with 
its trunk; but its branches are still flourishing. According to the 
legend, the Virgin and tho Child once rested under its friendly 
shade during the flight to Egypt. Another story tells how Mary 
concealed horsclf with the Child in tho hollow of the trunk, and 
that a kindly spider so completely covered the opening with its web 
os to “ screen her effectually from observation.” It was presented 
by tho Khedive to tho Empress Eugenie at tho inauguration of tho 
canal. Tho unfortunate part of the tale is that the tree now shown 
ns the real article was not planted until about 1672, the original tree 
having died a natural death in 1605. 

Living Chessmen. 

Rev. C. C. Chevallicr, the vicar of Hcighiugton, in England, in 
order to raise a fund to provide bells for the parish church, ar¬ 
ranged, says the Pall Mall Gazette , for a game of chess, to be 
played in Redworth Park, by players who were dressed to represent 
the different pieces on the chess-board. There was a considerable 
piece of grccusward roped off in the park, which was laid out in 
squares. The band escorted the opposing forces on to tho ground, 
who marched in procession, and presented a most picturesque ap¬ 
pearance in their flfteenth-century costume. The prevailing color 
of the costume of the players on one side was green and on tho 
other red. The pawns were dressed as pages of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, with long-pointed shoes and tights. Tho castles were imita¬ 
tion of the castles known in chess, consisting of canvas in which four 
young ladies were enveloped. Tho bishops appeared in bishops’ 
costumes, those in red being the cardinals. 

The Swiss Good-Night. 

Among the lofty mountains and elevated valleys of Switzerland, 
the Alpine horn has another use beside that of sounding the far- 
famed Ranz dcs Vaches , or Cow Song; and this is of a \’ 9 ry solemn 
and impressive native. When tho sun has set in the valley, and the 
snowy summits of the mountains gleam with golden light, the 
herdsman who dwells upon the highest inhabited spot takes his 
horn, and pronounces clearly and loudly through it, as through a 
speaking trumpet, ‘‘Praise the Lord God!” As soon as the sound 
is heard by the neighboring herdsmen, they issue from their huts, 
take their Alpine horns, and repeat the same w’ords. This fre¬ 
quently lasts a quarter of an hour, and the call resounds from all 
the mountains and rocky cliffs around. All the herdsmen kneel and 
pray with uncovered heads. Meantime it has becomo quite dark. 
41 Good night!” at last calls the highest herdsman through his horn. 
*' Good night!” again resounds from all the mountains, tho horns of 
the herdsmen, and tho rocky cliffs. The mountaineers then retire 
to their dwellings and to rest. 

The Smallest of Birds, Animals and Plants. 

The smallest bird of America is the humming-bird; and of Eu¬ 
rope, the golden-crested wren. The smallest quadruped in the 
world is the pigmy mouse of Siberia. The most diminutive plant 
is tho Arctic raspberry, which is so small that a six-ounce vial 
will hold the whole, branches, leaves and all. 

The New York Ferries. 

Tub ferries of Now York city employ 72 large steamers. The princi¬ 
pal company is that which controls the five most important ferries 
to Brooklyn. It employs about 400 men and 19 boats. About 
00,000,000 passengers are carried by it annually, and the daily earn¬ 
ings are over $2800 in summer and over $2500 in winter. 

The pilots are paid $125 a month each. They are seamen who 
entered tho river service as deckhands, and before promotion they 
have boon required to show thorough familiarity with the treach¬ 
erous current of the river. A countless flotilla is in their path day 
and night, and they must have both discretion and nerve to avoid 
the sloops and schooners which drift, about helpless when the wind 
falls. 

The engineers arc paid $90and $100 a month; the fireman $60 and 
the deck hands $50 a month. 


The largest boats are employed on the North river in connection • 
with the railroads which have their termini in Jersey city. Some of 
them are 1000 tons measurement, or as large as the smaller ocean 
steamers, and they are strong enough to crush through the great ice 
floes which often fill the river in winter. 

Cochineal. 

Cochineal, as found in trade, is the dried body of the female 
cochineal insect, which lives on a species of cactus. During life it 
is about the size of a small ladybug. It is rather long, compressed, 
equally broad all over, wingless, and marked behind with deep in¬ 
cisions and wrinkles. The cochineal insect has six feet, which 
nevertheless are only of use directly after birth. It fastens itself 
upon the plant by means of a trunk placed between the forefeet, and 
remains there till it dies. The sap of the plant provides this little 
animal with nourishment. The male cochineal insects resemble the 
female only during the larva state. They change into the chrysalis, 
and soon come forth as small red flies. The female then lays some 
thousands of eggs, aud becomes covered with a white powder. She • 
protects the eggs under her body,*£ind hatches them, so to speak, in 
tills way. When the young insect appears, the mother dies. The 
young are now' in the larva state, and the sex cannot be discerned. 
They lose their skin several times, and the female then fixes herself 
on the plant. The males, after passing through the pupa state, are 
winged. Their whole peridd of life is from two to three months. 
The cochineal iusects are gathered shortly before they lay eggs, and 
they are then very rich in coloring matter. Only sufficient eggs are 
laid as may serve to reproduce the insect. The dead females are 
also collected. They are killed with hot water or steam, and dried 
in the sun, in ovens, or on plates. They have a brown, red, white, or 
black color, and lose in the drying tw’o-thirds of their weight. After 
drying the cochineal is sieved. About 70,000 insects go to make a 
pound of cochineal. 

Curiosities found in Lake Constance. 

TnE shrinkage of Lake Constance ; in Switzerland, owing to the 
extraordinary dryness of the past winter, has brought to light many 
interesting relics. Among them there are bone and flint implements, 
harpoons, potteiy, many specimens of which are intact, clubs, bas¬ 
kets, arrows, field tools, and animal remains. Among the latter are 
skeletons of the bear, the bison, and the moor-hen. The discovery 
also includes a considerable quantity of oats and wheat in a good 
state of preservation, and a remarkably perfect and artistically ex¬ 
ecuted stag-horn harpoon. The relics have all been removed to 
Frauenfeld, and added to the collection of the local historical and 
natural history society, which is now the richest in lacustrine objects , 
in the Helvetic Confederation. 

Magnetize the Bed. 

A German has occupied many years in studying the art of bed¬ 
making, or rather bed-placing. Baron Roichcnbacli, tho painstaking 
German, maintains that improperly placed beds will shorten a man’s 
life. He says: 

“ If a mere magnet exercises an influence on sensitive persons, the 
earth’s maguetism must certainly make itself felt on the nervous 
life of man. 

“In whatever hemisphere you maybe, always sleep with, your - 
feet to tho equator, and let your body lie ‘ true as a needle'fo the 
pole.’ ” 

The baron says the proper direction of the body is of the utmost 
importance for tho proper circulation of the blood, and many dis¬ 
turbances in the human organisms have been cured by simply plac¬ 
ing tho bolster at a different point of the compass from that it had 
occupied. 

Let such as have hitherto been in the habit of sleeping with their 
heads where their feet ought to be, take to heart the example of the 
late Dr. Fischweitcr, of Madgeburg, who died recently at the age of 
109 years. 

The most unhealthy position, we are told, is when the body lies 
due east and west. Some observers assure us that to sleep in such 
a posture is tantamount to committing suicide, and that dis ea ses are. 
often aggravated by deviations from the proper posture. 










“GOOD-BY, PAPA. 


That little maid? Well, yes; you see, 

She is the light of life to me. 

Her mother’s very image, sir, 

So nat’ral-like, I cling to her. 

A little one, I know—not strong; 

But still I pray God spare her long. 

When I leave home at early day, 

I hear her voice far on the way 

Calling, “Good-by! My love, you know, 

Is yours, Papa, where ’er you go.” 

And do you wonder, sir, that I 
Work better for my child’s good-by? 

All? Yes. My wife and little son 
Are dead. I have no other one 

On earth, but that dear child of eight 
You saw beside my cottage gate. 

God grant the day afar may be 
That brings her last good-by to me. 

Uew Ipswich, N.H. _ Mrs. S. G. Wood. 



“Good-by, Papa.” 


BESSIE’S DEAR LOVE. 


“ Cojie, Bessie, that’s all,” said Laura to her little sister, 
who was peeping anxiously now under Pansy leaves, 
now behind Rose bushes, sometimes almost lost, mite 
that she was, in her eager search for more flowers. 

‘ ‘ I wish we had a bushel-basket full every day; don’t 
you, sister?” 

“Yes, I guess they would all be wanted, pet.” 

“We'll plant a great many more seeds next year, 
won't we?” 

“Yes.” The little chatterbox kept on until they 
reached a school-building, which, during the vacation, 
was used for the everyday making up of bouquets which 
went to swell the quantity of country beauty and sweet¬ 
ness sent by hearts filled by the beauty of Divine com¬ 
passion to the great city's sick poor. 

•Bessie worked awayas industriously as anyone, wish¬ 
ing she could go herself and see where her flowers car¬ 
ried happiness, and breathing over every bouquet a hope 
from the very depths of her tender little heart that a 
blessing might go with it. 

“ Look here, sister Laura,” she whispered half shyly, 
one day, before going. “ Would it do any harm if I 
should put these in my bouquets ? ” 

“What, Bessie ? ” She looked at some narrow slips of 
paper on which the little girl had laboriously printed, in 
scraggy, uneven, but distinct letters: 

“ With Bessie’s dear love.” 

“ They won’t show, you know,” she went on; “ only 
I thought perhaps some little girl might be looking so 
•hard at her flowers, as if she was very fond of them, that 


she might see that somebody loved her, and it might 
make her glad.” 

“ Put them in, Bessie : I'm sure they will.” And the 
love messages were carefully tied in. 

A cheery-faced woman carried a basket into a chil¬ 
dren’s hospital. The glaring rays of the July sun were 
shut out, and coolness and freshness, secured as far as 
was possible ; but still the breath of the city air seemed 
stifling to the little ones, who turned eagerly to receive 
each a gift from the ready hand. At every pillow she 
left enough brightness to bring smiles upon the wan 
faces, and still plenty remained to go into another room, 
where were a few of the more seriously ill. 

“ How are you to-day?” asked the bearer, softly lay¬ 
ing her hand on the feverish cheek of the thin-faced girl, 
whose eyes met hers full of a restless longing. 

The only answer was a weary shake of the head. The 
visitor sat down beside her. 

“ And is there no light within, poor child ? The dear 
Master—have you no place in your poor heart for Him 
yet ? He loves you; He died to save you; He is watching 
over you ; He will keep close at your side and help you 
through all you may have to suffer. Cannot you love 
Him?” 

“ I ain’t never seen Him, you know,” said the girl, piti¬ 
fully. “ How can I ? I love you, ’cos I’ve seen you and 
you’re good to me.” 

“ But He sent me to you, and put the love in the hearts 
which were moved to send you these. Cannot you love 
Him because he loved you first ? ” 


/ 
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“ I’d like to—I’ll try. But if I could only see him ! ” 

More words of comfort and encouragement were 
spoken, and then the poor girl was left with the flowers 
in her hand. 

The cool faces of the Pansies seemed almost to smile 
in her eyes in sympathy. As she pressed her flushed 
face against the Heliotropes and Sweet Peas, to feel their 
freshness and to breathe their sweetness, something less 
soft than they touched her cheek. Looking curiously, 
she drew out a scrap of paper, crumpled, and partly wet 
with the sprinkling the flowers had received. 

If writing had been on the paper she could not have read 
it, but smoothing it carefully out, she spelled the 

“With Bessie's dear love.” 

“Who could ’a’ put it there?” 

The hours dragged heavily, and even so small a ripple 
of excitement was welcome. She gazed at it with feel¬ 
ings which grew more and more serious. Who was 
Bessie? Whom did she love, and why? Could it be 
herself? Bessie must be a child, she knew; grown 
people did not print letters that way. And as she pic¬ 
tured to herself the little fingers which must have tied 
in the message at the dictates of such a far-reaching love, 
the tears came to her eyes. This child’s loving thoughts 
had surely followed wherever her flowers might go. 
How the sick girl wished the little thing might come to 
her, so that she could tell her bow she loved her! 

And then into her softened heart came crowding 
thoughts of Him who had given her not only a bunch of 
flowers, but everthing—Himself—the hope of heaven. 
How could she refuse to say she loved Him ? 

When her kind friend came to her again, there was a 
new expression of peace on her wasted face. 

“I can love Him without seeing Him,” she said 
quietly ; “but Ho comes so near to me sometimes that 
I think I can almost see Him?” 

Little Bessie continues to write her love messages to 
unknown sufferers, taking to herself great comfort in 
the full confidence that they' must sometimes reach some 
one who will be glad to know she loves them. And her 
faith will not be shaken even though she may never hear 
again of any of her sweet words until she and those to 
whose sorrowing hearts they have reached shall meet 
before the Throne of Him whom not having seen we yet 
love.— Selected. 


Some Amusements. 

The holiday season is here, and as the children gather 
around the fireside to spend the long evenings the great 
question seems to be “What shall we do? Do tell us 
what to play ?” so perhaps some troubled aunt or cousin 
who has been resorted to for advice may be glad of a few 
suggestions for making the time pass pleasantly to all. 

A favorite play among the little ones is known by the 
name of Oranges and Lemons, and is played in this way: 
Two of the children arrange with each other which 
one shall be Oranges and which Lemons, without 
letting the rest know. They then join hands to form an 
arch, and the rest, taking hold of each other’s dresses, 
sing the following words as they pass through the arch: 

“ ‘ Oranges and Lemons,’ say the bells of St. Clement’s; 

‘ You owe me five farthings, ’ say the bells of St. Martin’s; 

< When will you pay me?’ say thebeUsof Old Bailey; 


‘ When I grow rich,’ say the bells of Shoreditch ; 

I When will that be?’ say the bells of Dundee; 

I I do not know, says the great bell of Bow; 

‘ Here comes a candle to light you to bed, and here comes 
a chopper to chop off your head.’ ” 

At the last word the two children who are hold¬ 
ing up their arms drop them on the child’s neck w T hO' 
happens to be at the arch when the last word is sung ; 
they then ask her which she will be, Oranges or Lemons; 
whichever she chooses, she is to go behind the girl who- ■ 
takes that name until all are caught. 

In another game called Pantomime, one of the com¬ 
pany must leave the room while the others select a word 
which she is to guess on her return. When she re-enters 
the room the others do not speak, but represent in pan¬ 
tomime some word which shall rhyme with the one se¬ 
lected ; as, for instance, should the word chosen be heat, 
the first person goes through with the motion to eat, the 
second carefully examines his feet, the third takes a 
stick and makes believe beat, while the third and fourth 
advance to meet, and so each one exercises his own in¬ 
genuity in finding and acting a rhyme with the chosen 
word, until it has been guessed, when thp last actor must 
go out. 

“ How Do you Like it ” is a very amusing play andean 
be participated in by any number of persons. One of the 
company is sent out of the room, while the rest agree 
upon some word which has more than one meaning, as 
pain, pane, aunt, ant, etc., when the person returns to 
the room she asks each one in succession “ How do you 
like it? ” “When do you like it?” and “Where would you 
put it ? ” and from the answers the word is to be guessed. 

Acrostics.—One member of the party leaves the room, 
while the others think of some celebrated character, 
whether real or fictitious ; each player then in turn rep¬ 
resents a well known character whose name begins with 
one of the letters of the word chosen; for instance, if 
Grant should be the word selected, the first person thinks 
of some one whose name begins with G as Garfield, and 
the next with R as Ruskin, the third with A as Agassiz, 
the fourth N, as Napoleon, the fifth T, as Tennyson 
when these have been decided upon the one who is to 
guess returns, and turning to the first character to discover 
whom she represents_ asks, ‘ ‘Are you still living ? ” ‘ ‘Are 
youapoet?”“W ere you famous in war ?” etc., and when it 
is found out the word begins with G, by repeating the- 
questions to the next one they can each be guessed in 
turn, unless the word becomes known before question¬ 
ing all the participants. 

A very delightful evening entertainment can be gotten 
up, by having some interesting story read or poem re¬ 
cited, and illustrating its most picturesque portions by a 
tableaux,-the reader pausing while the curtain draws- 
back revealing the-grouped figures, then continuing the 
stoxy until there is another opportunity for an illustra¬ 
tion. Of course, the management of the tableaux re¬ 
quires taste and skill, but with a little practice can be 
rendered very effective. The arrangement for stage and 
curtain is simply done by laying on the floor blocks of 
wood the required height, placing over them planks in. 
such a way as they will not tip, and then covering the 
whole with carpet or rugs. In front of this platform 
extend a heavy wire fastened to small hooks screwed 
in the wall; the curtain, made of any dark material, is 
attached to the wire by rings. F. C. S. 









HOME DECORATIONS. 



Design for Table Scarf. 


Cut Stitch Embroidery. 

This is a Dew and fascinating stitch in embroidery, 
used, however, with better effect in flowers of a feathery 
nature, such as Golden-rod, Sumac or Carnations. 
These can be imitated so perfectly that the flowers seem 
as though laid on the cloth. The foliage is embroidered 
in the Kensington stitch with crewels, the high lights 
worked in with silks, or silks may be used for the 
leaves and stems, and omit the crewels. The flowers 
are to be embroidered according to the foUowing direc¬ 
tions : The petals are first covered with the knot stitch, 
which is done with crewel the color of the flower to be 
copied. The directions for this stitch are given more 
fully in the April number of the Cabinet, 1882, and by 
it s mall raised knots form the foundation for the cut 
stitch. The flower is to be covered quite closely with 
the knots, and finish on the wrong side by taking one 
or two plain stitches. It is then ready for the cut stitch. 



For this a bone or steel knitting-needle, about the size 
round of a match, will be required. Thread a worsted 
needle with filling silk, and knot one end of it; draw it 


through the material to the side on which the knots 
have been worked, then remove the needle, leaving the 
silk hanging loose. Place the knitting-needle flat 
against the material, and as close as possible to the 



Manner of Working Cut-Stitch. 


place through which the silk has been drawn, and lay the 
silk over the needle to form a loop, as in the illustration 
given. Place the thumb on the silk, ahd hold it firmly 
until it has been securely fastened by sewing through 
two or three times with an ordinary needle threaded 
with sewing silk to match the color of the filling silk. 
When the loop is properly fastened in this way, draw 
the knitting needle from it, and place it close against 
the loop just finished. Proceed as before, until the 
whole flower is covered with the little loops, using 
different shades of silk necessary for shading the flower. 
After it has been entirely covered in this way, each 
loop is to be cut exactly through the middle with a 
sharp pair of scissors, and this produces the soft velvety 
appearance required. Should any of the strands be too 
long after cutting, they may easily be trimmed off te 
correspond with the rest. The effect, after it is finished, 
is very rich and'beautiful, and with a little practice the 
stitch is easily and rapidly worked. The design given 
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is of Carnations for the end of a table scarf, and should 
be repeated once or twice as may be necessary to carry 
the embroidery across the material above, and partly 
on the border of crimson plush. The scarf is of gold 
colored sateen, such as is used for furniture covering, 
the price ranging from three dollars a yard and upward. 
The Carnations on the sateen should be dark crimson, 
those on the plush a delicate pink. And a heavy che¬ 
nille fringe finishes either end of the scarf. 

M. E. Whittemoee. 


Needlework Notes. 

Plush, satin and pongee are the most popular materi¬ 
als to use in decorating, as they seem more adapted to 
the delicate embroideries now in vogue; though plush, 
except when used as a mantle lambrequin, or in cases 
where there will not be much wear, gives better satis¬ 
faction as a supplement to some other material, as it soon 
shows signs of constant use. It is most effective when 
worked with the cut-stitch explained in this number or 
with arrasene, a material resembling chenille, except 
that it is flat instead of round, and comes in exquisite 
shades of coloring. (The manner of working this is 
given in the Cabinet for April, 1S82). Pongee is worked 
in outline stitch, or else in darned embroidery in 
silks and with hemstitched border and long silky fringe, 
produced by ravelling out the material—any simple pat¬ 
tern can he used with good effect. For tidies and chair 
backs, pine-apple cloth is desirable, because of its trans¬ 
parency and delicate richness, and is embroidered in out¬ 
line stitch or solid silk embroidery. Felt is very seldom 
sought after as a material to embroider upon, and canton 
flannel, as used for hangings or other decorating pur¬ 
poses, is considered very unsafe, its fuzz being so inflam¬ 
mable that a spark from a match falling upon a table 
cover sets it instantly ablaze; as an inexpensive material 
for hangings, diagonal serge is recommended to take its 
place. 

Linen crash, ornamented with silks or crewels in out¬ 
line embroidery, is seen in many of the art windows ; 
when used for buffet covers, a drawn work border above 
the fringe is a pretty finish. 

Among new flowers used in decoration the Art Ama¬ 
teur mentions the thistle, and describes the manner of 


working it as follows : “ The calyx is done in green and" 
olive crewels in Kensington stitch. This is afterward" 
crossed by diagonal lines in greenish olive silk, caught 
down at the crossings of the lines, which gives that scaly 
effect seen on a thistle calyx. The purple bloom is in 
arrasene mingled with silk, and lighter silks are used to 
give the long hairy effect of the upper part of the thistle 
blossom.” Also “ another flower which produces abeau- 
tiful effect is ‘ Love-lies-Bleeding,’ The blossoms re¬ 
semble those of the Madeira vine in form, but grow in 
clusters and range in color from deep red to light red. 
The leaves are done in the usual way with arrasene, 
and the flowers are also of arrasene in Kensington 
stitches, but are raised, built up as it were, until the 
flower is in relief. In a mantel lambrequin of olive 
plush, embroidered with Love-lies-bleeding, the clusters 
of long red blossoms stand out almost as if they were 
applied.” 

For transferring designs upon plush, etc., nothing is 
nicer than coarse tarleton ; care should be taken when 
tracing to have it fastened to the original pattern so that 
it cannot possibly slip, then draw the outlines with pen 
and ink ; baste the tarleton securely to the material to be 
worked and embroider over it; when the work is com¬ 
pleted the tarleton threads can be drawn out as we used 
to the canvas after embroidering a pattern over it on 
any material. It serves a double purpose when working 
upon auy delicate shade, if left large enough to cover the 
entire material, thereby shielding it from any soil in 
handling until the work shall bo completed. 

If it seems more desirable to have the pattern trans¬ 
ferred directly to the material, it can be done satisfac¬ 
torily by drawing the outline on tracing paper, and then 
stitching these lines on a sewing-machine, using rather 
a coarse needle unthreaded and a long stitch, which rap¬ 
idly perforates it. Lay this over the cloth to be em¬ 
broidered and dust with white powder through the 
perforations. Remove the paper carefully and go over 
the outlines with a camel-hair brush and Chinese white- 
moistened with water. 

Portieres should be just full enough to hang in easy 
folds escaping the floor, and are hung by rings from a 
pole within the door casings. Those for folding-doors, 
arc in two parts. Silk sheeting, with plush border at top 
and bottom set up a little from the edges, makes hand¬ 
some portieres. F. 


'I 

WHAT WE SHALL WEAR. 


A visiting costume recently made in Paris has a skirt 
of bottle-green fine cloth, with treble box-pleats, and is 
worn with a long redingote of brocaded velvet, orna¬ 
mented in front with five very handsome Brandeubourgs 
and cords ; the back was made with several flat pleats 
caught together by three Brandenbourgs and cords. 
Very pretty wrappers for invalids are made of pale-blue, 
rose or cardinal cashmere, or flannel, trimmed with a 
pinked niche around the neck and down the front, or else 
are ornamented with soutache braiding .of the same 
shade down the front and around the sleeves and collar. 

Tasteful little breakfast sacqucs of camel’s-hair in some 


quaint shade, are trimmed with embroidery used for 
trimming cashmere dresses, or with Spanish lace of cor¬ 
responding color. 

Colored flannel skirts are used this season and are of 
blue, rose or scarlet twilled flannel, with three tucks 
ornamented with feather stitch and an edging of em¬ 
broidery or crocheted lace of wools to match the colors 
of the skirt. Quilted skirts are still preferred to felts or 
flannels for cold weather, and are very serviceable when 
made of black farmer’s satin wadded with wool or cot¬ 
ton batting, and quilted in diagonal rows or diamonds. 
Any silk skirt in a.shade that is out of date can be made- 
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to do good service in such a skirt, unless the color be too 
delicate. 

A jacket made of ribbed silk, woven so that the figure 
shapes it, is a very luxurious garment to wear under 
cloaks in the coldest weather ; these are quite expensive, 
ranging in prices from fifteen to twenty dollars, but 
those made in wool are within the reach of all and look 
very nicely when made of black. 

For ladies who are very sensitive to cold there are per¬ 
forated buckskin garments, though these are not con¬ 
sidered as wholesome as common all-wool red flannel, 
which can be made up at home from some of the numer¬ 
ous patterns for princess underwear. One of the best 
arrangements for children's undergarments is the combi¬ 
nation vest and drawers of knitted merino. It is said 
that warm under-clothing for children is a recent inven¬ 
tion, and that mothers take more pains to provide a gay 
outside than warmth next to the skin, and leave their 
little ones exposed by short sleeves and skirts to the 
changes in the temperature, which, instead of hardening 
them, undermines their constitutions and sometimes 
proves fatal. You can see by the faces of the children 
and young girls, when they are not warmly enough clad, 
although they do not own it themselves. The want of 
smoothness and moisture in the skin, the narrow chest 
and dull eyes, all show that there is not enough warmth 
in the blood to keep up vitality. A recent writer on this 
subject says: 

“ The hygiene of clothing is as yet little understood, 
hut the time is approaching when it will be, and when 
we shall know that texture of a material may either 
make it a bad or good heat conductor, and consequently, 


a fit or unfit substance to wear in Winter weather. Noth¬ 
ing is for children more necessary than that the trunk 
of the body should be well protected; the arms, and legs 
from the knees downward, will be warm if the trunk of 
the body is thoroughly covered and warmed. There is 
no necessity -to have ugly clothing; on the contrary, 
these knitted garments can be made of the prettiest col-, 
ore and of nice clinging shapes. You may see numbers 
of young girls in cars dressed insufficiently. By their 
appearance you can that it is not through the 

want of means, but from fancy. The thin scanty skirt 
and the light jacket show that the season's need is not 
thought of. There is always a painful expression on the 
faces of these girls; there is no ease in their movements, 
and they sit shivering in corners, not able to draw them¬ 
selves up, but bending their heads down and throwing 
their arms forward. The doctor will have a long bill 
for them; ill-health will follow them through life, 
and maybe they will find an early grave. See with what 
easy grace a well-clad woman, girl, or child bears the 
wintry weather and freely breathes the exhilarating air’ 1 
How they enjoy it, and how, instead of shivering with 
cold, their blood is warmed and bounds in their veins, 
tingling their cheeks with a beaut iful faint red, and not 
discoloring then - lips with that bluish color which be¬ 
speaks of defective circulation ! Three layers of cloth¬ 
ing are needed in Winter, and if these are to carry out 
a thorough heating system, they should be of different 
textures. It is almost a crime to allow children and 
young girls insufficiently dressed to go out from rooms, 
kept far too hot, into an atmosphere which must be a 
sudden and severe shock to them.” C. 


Lay a Fainting Person Down. 


It is surprising how everybody rushes at a fainting 
person, and strives to raise him up, and especiaUy to 
keep his head erect. There must be an instinctive ap¬ 
prehension that if a person seized with a fainting or 
other fit fall into the recumbent position, death is more 
imminent. I must have driven a mile to-day while a 
lady fainting was held upright. I found her pulseless, 
white, and apparently dying, and I believe that if I had 
delayed ten minutes longer that she would really have 
died. I laid lier head down on a lower level than Jper 
body, and immediately color returned to her lips and 
cheeks, and she became conscious. To the excited group 
of friends I said: Always remember this fact, namely: 
fainting is caused by a want of blood in the brain; the 
heart ceases to act with sufficient force to send the usual 
amount of blood to the brain, and hence the person loses 
consciousness because the function of the brain ceases. 
Restore the blood to the brain, and instantly the person 
recovers. Now, though the blood is propelled to all 
parts of the body by the action of the heart, yet it is 
still under the influence of the laws of gravitation. In 
the erect position the blood ascends to the head against 
gravitation, and the supply to the brain is diminished, 
as compared with the recumbent position, the heart’s 
pulsation being equal. If, then, you place a person 


sitting whose heart has nearly ceased to beat, his brain 
will fail to receive blood, while if you lay him down, 
with the head lower than the heart, blood will run into 
the brain by the mere force of gravity; and in fainting, 
in sufficient quantity to restore consciousness. Indeed, 
nature teaches us how to manage the fainting persons, 
for they always fall, and frequently are at once restored 
by the recumbent position into which they are thrown. 
—[ Exchange. 


How to Stop Bleeding. 

If a man is wounded so that blood flows, that flow is 
either regular, or by jets or spurts. If it flows regularly, 
a vein has been wounded, and a string should be bound 
tightly around below the wounded part, that is, beyond 
it from the heart. If the blood comes out by leaps or 
jets, an artery has been severed, and the person may 
bleed to death in a few minutes ; to prevent which ap¬ 
ply the cord above the wound, that is, between the 
wound and the heart. In case a string or cord is not at 
.hand, tie the two opposite corners of a handkerchief 
around the limb, put a stick between and turn it round 
until the handkerchief is twisted sufficiently tight to 
stop the bleeding, and keep it so until a physician can 
be had. 


















HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


PREPARED BY MRS. C. G. HERBERT. 


Chicken Pie. 

Joint your chicken in the usual manner, boil till 
tender and see that you have plenty of water on it for 
gravy. Take out the pieces of chicken into an earthen 
pudding-dish, removing the white meat from the breast¬ 
bone, so as to leave this large bone out. Thicken the 
gravy and pour part into your dish, reserving the re¬ 
mainder to be served on the table. Set the dish of 
chicken on the stove where it will keep boiling hot, and 
quickly stir up the following crust, the ingredients for 
which should be measured out before taking up the 
chicken: For a large dish of chicken take one quart of 
flour, into which sift three heaping teaspoons of baking 
powder, and an even teaspoon of salt. Measure three 
tablespoons of lard; use cold lard and press it down 
with your finger, and smooth it off so the spoon is 
barely even full; rub the lard through the flour and stir 
in the wetting with a spoon. You will need nearly a 
pint of cold milk to make the dough as soft as can be 
rolled out. Then take it on your moulding board and 
roll the dough just to fit the top of the pudding dish, 
making a small opening in the middle for the steam to 
escape, lay it over the chicken and press the edges 
against the sides of the dish so it will make a tight 
cover. Put it on the top grate of your oven and bake 
with a quick fire twenty-five or thirty minutes, and 
serve in the dish in which it was balcpd. 

Lamb or Veal Pot Pie. 

Choose a kettle to stew your lamb in, on which a 
steamer null fit. When your meat is nearly done, make 
a crust from directions given above for chicken pie, 
using only half the amount unless you have a large 
family. Lay a cloth on the bottom of your steamer or 
put in a plate. Make your dough out in two long nar¬ 
row rolls, and lay them in. Have some thickening 
ready, and when the crust is done (it will take it about 
twenty minutes to steam), set the steamer in the oven 
a moment while you remove the meat to your platter, 
and thicken the' gravy. If preferred, the meat can be 
left in until ready for the table. Break your steamed 
crust into small pieces, two forks are convenient to do 
this with, and drop into your boiling gravy. Let it 
boil up a moment, and pour over the meat you have 
taken on the platter. It will not injure the crust if it 
steams after it is done should the dinner-hour be de¬ 
layed, only do not break it up and put it in the kettle 
until you are ready to have it served. 

Emily’s Cake. 

Whites of six eggs; two cups flour; one cup com 
starch ; one cup butter; one cup sweet milk ; two cups 
sugar; one even teaspoon soda; three even teaspoons 
cream tartar; flavor to taste. This recipe is a great 
favorite with all who try it. Powdered sugar should be 
used. 

Steamed Brown Bread. 

One quart sweet milk, or milk that is just turning; 


one teaspoon salt; four tea-cups corn meal; three cups 
rye flour—wheat flour will answer if you have no rye ; 
one-half a cup of molasses ; one heaping teaspoon soda. 
Half the quantity will be sufficient for a small family. 
The whole recipe should be steamed three hours, or it 
can be steamed two hours and baked one. 

Spice Cake. 

One and one-half cups of sugar; two-thirds cup butter; 
one cup raisins seeded ; two-thuds cup sweet milk ; 
three cups flour ; two eggs ; one heaping teaspoon cream 
tartar; one-half even spoon soda, or two tea-spoons bak¬ 
ing powder; cinnamon, nutmeg and cloves to taste. 

Delicious Waffles. 

One and oue-half pints sweet milk ; one tea-cup butter 
and lard, or one cup of either melted and put in the 
milk, then stir in the flour ; next beat the yelks of four 
eggs, and add with two tablespoons of yeast and beat 
very hard. Beat the whites last, and stir them in gently. 
The consistency of the batter should be about like grid¬ 
dle-cakes, or so it will run easily in the irons. 

Quick Molasses Candy. 

One cup of New Orleans molasses ; one-half cup of light 
brown sugar ; two tablespoons of vinegar; a piece of 
butter the size of an egg. Boil steadily about ten 
minutes, then try in cold water; if it hardens it is done. 
Just before taking it from the .fire add one-fourth of a, 
teaspoon of baking soda ; do not dissolve it, but put it 
in dry. Pour on buttered plates to cool, and pull as 
soon as can be handled. Yery nice pop-corn balls are 
made by having the com roasted and leaving a little of 
the candy in the bottom of the kettle; pour in all the 
popped corn it will dampen, stirring carefully until it 
takes up the candy. 

Mary’s Macaroons. 

One cup of hickory-nut meats ; one cup of powdered 
sugar; three tablespoons of flour ; whites of two eggs 
and a little lemon extract. Beat the whites of the eggs 
with the sugar, add the nuts mixed with the flour, and 
drop in buttered patty tins to bake. 

% 

Chocolate Caramels. 

One cup of molasses ; one cup of sugar, either brown 
or white; one cup of milk ; one cup of shaved chocolate ; 
one tablespoon of butter. Boil up together, stirring all 
the time to prpvent burning. Try in cold water ; if it 
hardens it is done. Then pour into buttered tins, and 
when partly cooled cut in squares. 

Sugar Candy. 

One tea-cup of granulated sugar; one tablespoon of 
vinegar; one small tablespoon of butter, and just enough 
water to dissolve. Boil five minutes. The vinegar pre¬ 
vents the sugar from granulating again. Any desired 
flavoring can be added just before taking from the stove. 
Pour on buttered plates, and when cool enough pull. 





As Sung by EMMA THURSBY. 


Words and Music by A. S. Gatty. 
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Literary Notes. 


Miss Leighton's Perplexities . By Alice C. Hall 
(New York, Fords, Howard & Hurlburt), is a very 
readable romance. Though not full of thrilling sensa¬ 
tions, the story is told so pleasantly that it cannot fail 
to interest its readers. 

We have also received from the same publishers 
Under Green Apple Boughs ; now given in book form, 
after appearing as a serial in Our Continent, and is 
written by Helen Campbell, who very ably edits the 
Household Department of that magazine. It appears 
as the first issue of Our Continent Library, and as a 
work of fiction the book is a strong one. Its charac¬ 
teristics are unusually well drawn, and although the 
working out of the story may not be pleasing to every 
one, yet there is in each chapter a certain vigor of 
expression that commands respect. 


farm, everything pertinent to the farm and garden, 
seeds, bulbs, plants, machinery, implements and 
tools, are all tested in a legitimate, commou-senso 
manner, and tho results, whatever they may be, are 
given for tho benefit of its readers; a work of the 
greatest importance to the horticulturalists of this 
country. This journal and the Rural New Yorker, 
with its free seed distribution, one year for §2.75. 

To avoid delay, all orders should bo sent directly 
to the Rural New Yorker, 31 Turk Row, New York. 


seventy-four years), he u ever enjoyed a better cfa 
of good feelings. Sleeps as calmly as an infant frcr 
ten o’clock p. m. until fivo o’clock a. m. every night-*" 


The letter from which tho above extract was znj%- 
was written in January last. Nearly three month 
later this physician writes: 


A Religious Newspaper,— Wo desire to call the 
attention of our readers to one of the largest, ablest, 
and most popular religious newspapers published— 
oue that secures the best writers in this country and 
Europe, regardless of expense. We refer to Tins 
Independent, of New York. See advertisement, in 
auother column, and send a postal canl for free 
specimen copy. 


Marion Harland, so well known by her helpful and 
entertaining writings, has recently written a book 
entitled, Eve's Daughters: or Common-sense for 
Maid , ir»/e and Mother (New York; John R. Ander¬ 
son and Henry S. Allen), which is designed to en¬ 
lighten woman to her needs, capabilities and possi¬ 
bilities. In the form of familiar talks, yet with true ; 
modesty, she describes the distinctive characteristics 
of woman and their relation to her physical, mental 
and moral nature, and gives practical information re¬ 
garding household matter's, food, clothing, and care 
of children. 


A BLESSING TO THE AGED. 


“ A recent letter from my brother informs mo tfc- 
he has increased in weight since last October, free 
100 to 1 10 pounds That at the age of seventy-four I 
feels as he did when only forty years of age. Has 
first-rato appetite. Can oat and digest any kind « 
food that is lit to cat. Bowels regular, and slee 
sweet and refreshing, and no cough to amount to ac 
thing.’’ 

Our “Treatise on Compound Oxygen" and a pan 
phlet containing over fifty Unsolicited Testimonic. 
to its wonderful curative power from persons wt 
have used it, will lie sent free. Also Health ar 
Life," our Quarterly Record of Cases and Cure- 
under the Compound Oxygen Treatment, in which i 
bo found, as reported by patients themselves, nr. 
open for verification , more remarkable results in 
single perioil of three months than all the medicr 
journals of the United States can show in a year Ac 
dress, Drs. Starkey & Palen, Nos. 1109 and 111 
Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


One of the most attractive holiday books we have 
seen for little people is the bound volume of Our 
Little Ones, and would be especially appreciated by 
those who have not enjoyed the monthly visits of this 
delightful little magazine. Every page is rendered 
attractive to children’ eyes by the beautiful illustra¬ 
tions that embellish them, while the stories are told 
in just the way the “ little ones ” best enjoy, not so 
long as to be tiresome, and yet spirited enough to 
keep the attention of the most restless child. 


The opening article in Harper's Magazine for 
January is the first of a series of papers by Geo. H. 
Boughton, entitled, "Artists’ Strolls in Holland,” and 
is illustrated with drawings by the author and E. A. 
Abbey. Other articles of interest are “Living 
Lamps,” with illustrations of phosphorescent phe¬ 
nomena; “A Redwood Logging Camp,” and “Old 
English Seamen.” Beside the serials there are 
several short stories, one of which is contributed by 
J. T. Trowbridge called “ Widow Brown’s Christmas,” 
a New England story told in verse and is one of the 
best things we have seen from his pen. 


In the January Century we realize something of 
what was promised for the new year. Edward 
Eggleston has a second paper of his series of “ Life in 
the Thirteen Colonics,” which gives in his narrative 
style the “Planting of New England ” a fresh inter¬ 
est. The papers begun in the November number on 
the “Christian League in Connecticut” show what 
can be accomplished by practical co-operation in 
Christian work. There is also in this number an 
interesting article on Darwin, whose portrait is given 
as frontispiece; and among lighter topics, “The 
Rudder Grangers Abroad ” will be greeted with en¬ 
thusiasm by the many who have enjoyed the droll 
adventures of this family in the past. 


We are pleased to announce an arrangement with 
the Rural New Yorker , as will be seen by our adver¬ 
tising columns, for clubbing that paper with the 
Floral Cabinet, an arrangement beneficial to tho 
readers of both papers. Although laboring in the 
same field, they by no means conflict. The Rural 
New Yorker we consider one of tho best Agricultural 
and Horticultural papers in this country. It is 
copious, explicit, and freely illustrated. Mr. Carman 
Is an enthusiast in his profession, and at tho same 
time thoroughly practical. On his experimental 


Very few persons, on reaching threescore, find 
themselves in good health. From various causes the 
constitution, which may have beeu vigorous in early 
life, has become brokeu, the nervous energy depress¬ 
ed, and organic disease of some kind added too often 
to the catalogue of ailments which burden and dis¬ 
tress the waniug years of life. In eases of this kind 
the medical profession can do little, if anything. 
The administration of drugs only makes matters 
worse, and tonics, health-cures, sanitariums and the 
like, give at best only temporary respite from de¬ 
pressing weakness or suffering. As the years go on, 
health steadily declines, and the days become more i 
and more shadowed. It has become sadly true that 
a vigorous old age is the exception, and not the rule. 1 
The cause lies chiefly in the overstrain of early and | 
middle life, or in a continued neglect of the plainest ; 
laws of health. 

To this class Compound Oxygen comes as a boon ; 
and a blessing. It has rarely happened in our admin¬ 
istration of this new agent of cure that persons in ad- j 
vanqed life have not found it a remarkable quickcner 
of all the vital forces, giving a new sense of life and 
comfort, and complete or partial freedom from ain 
where nervous or organic troubles have entailed suf¬ 
fering. The following extract from a letter written to 
us by a lady in Ohio, seventy years of age, gives an in¬ 
stance of what Compound Oxygen can do and is do- \ 
ing in a large number of cases for the aged, in bringing 
them relief from suffering and depressing weakness 
in their declining years: 

“ I am much better,” she writes. “ of all my troubles, 
though I ain reminded of them occasionally. I said 
all. The oldest of all is Dyspepsia, which hangs on in 
some form occasionally, but which dates back more 
than twenty years. The skin trouble, by whatever 
name it maybe called, came next; after being a six 
years' scourge, has mostly disappeared. The Ca¬ 
tarrh , a jive years'distress, has also gone entirely. 
The throat disease and laryngitis gone; only threat¬ 
ening a little upon taking cold. 

•* 1 have never given up to be an invalid, confined to 
the house, and if it were not that I am threescore and 
ten, I think I could increase in strength and activity. 
What strength I have and what power to do / at tri¬ 
bute, under the blessing of God.to the use of Oxygen, 
as I feel confident I should have succumbed to Bron¬ 
chitis, if not to other diseases, had I not used it. 

“ I shall keep the Oxygen and use as I need. I hope 
by this means to finally overcome the dyspeptic tend¬ 
ency. I have written thus definitely that you may 
use it as you please, only withholding name for the 
present. Some time I may give it.” 

In the case of a gentlemen over seventy-four years 
of age, the brother of a physician who procured our 
Treatment for him, the revitalizing action of Com¬ 
pound Oxygen is quite as marked: 


A party of Texan wagoners, after a hard dny" 
pull, were chatting around the camp-fire while th£y 
smoked their pipes. “Sambo, mo blioy,” exclaim-* 
Pat, a rollicking Irishman, to a jolly darkoy, “ tell t. 
wlmt makes your nose so Hat?” “Dun’no, Mnrv 
Pat,” answered Sam, “ but 1 ’spec it’s to keep 
from pokiu’ mj' nose into other people’s busiuess.^ 


A Ivnnbo in the AVIiite House. 

(From the Baltimore American.) 

There was seen yesterday at Messrs Ivnabe & Co i 
factory a magnificent concert grand, just finished tj 
them for the presidential mansion. President Autbur 
who is a thorough conuoisseur of music, in selectiz^ 
a piano for the White House, decided in favor of i±* 
Knabe Piano as his preference, and ordered accord¬ 
ingly the instrument referred to. It is a conca 
grand of beautiful finish in a richly carved rose wo j. 
case, and of superb tone and action—an instrumez 
worthy in every respect of the place it is to occupy 
It was shipped to its destination yesterday. 


BUSINESS BREVITIES. 


“ My brother writes mo that he has gained in weight 
sixteen pounds since the 1st of October last. Feels 
strong as a young Samson. Has an excellent appe¬ 
tite and a good digestion. Cough and expectoration 
reduced to less than nine-tenths of what it was six 
months ago, when he began the Compound Oxygen 
Treatment. He says that in all his long life (above 


Breakfast Cocoa, as a beverage, is universal; 
conceded superior to all other drinks for tho weary 
man of business or tlie more robust laborer. Tt» 
preparations of Walter Baker & Co. have long Leer 
the standard of merit in this line, aud our reader, 
who purchase “ Baker's Breakfast Cocoa" will fix-: 
it a most healthful, delicious and invigorating Le- 
erage. 

Something for the Domestic Circle. —It isr. v . 
always the flower of the family that makes tho be» 
bread. 


Make your old things look like new by using 
Diamond Dyes, and you will be happy. Any of tL 
fashionable colora for 10 cents. 


“Patrick, were you a minor when you landed s 
America ?” asked the naturalization officer. 

11 No, j T our honor, I was a bricklayer.” 

Paralytic strokes, heart disease, and kidney off ca¬ 
tions, prevented by tho use of Brown’s Iron Bitters. 

“This insurance policy is a queer thing,” sc. 
Dobbs, reflectively. “ If I can’t sell it, I cancel c • 
aud if I cancel it, I can’t sell it.” 

Nursing .mothers gain new strength by us£r-' 
Brown's Iron Bitters. It acts like a charm in roster 
ing to health aud strength overstrained nature. 

A caustic wit, in speaking of an impecunioc 
friend, said, “He settles his debts just like clock-wor-j 
—tick, tick, tick.” 

“ Magnificent promises sometimes end in paltr 
performances.” A magnificent exception to this » 
round in Kidney-wort which invariably, perforr 
even more cures than it promises. Here is a sln^f. 
instance : “Mother has recovered,” wrote an IHli£> 
girl to her Eastern relatives. “ She took bitters f." 
a long time without any good. So when she heard 
tho virtues of Kidney Wort she got a box and it b» 
completely cured her liver complaint.” 
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HINTS FOR FEBRUARY. 


The pleasure derived from house-plants continues un¬ 
abated, in fact, increases, now as the plants are fully 
awake to active life and growth. Now the develop¬ 
ment of leaves and flowers is very rapid, and with every 
bud comes a new pleasure, not only an additional one, 
but in reality a new one; for if a thousand buds were to 
develop in a day, there would be a special thanksgiving 
for each. No two would be exactly alike, and if they 
were, each would receive a special love, one that could 
not be shared by any other bud. Some new plant is 
now coming into bloom: how eagerly we watch its 
daily development! Some new fantastic form is present¬ 
ing itself that is charming the whole household. How 
anxiously we watch the colors as the petals unfold, 
wondering if it will really prove true, to the name given 
it! Our joy is complete and our faith in human nature 
grows stronger, as we find the new plant is even more 
than we had anticipated. 

We must not overlook the fact that this is the insect 
season, and that we must watch the plants carefully, to 
detect the earliest signs of thrip, aphis, red-spider, and 
all other insects injurious to vegetation. We must be 
after them at once: it will not do to delay at all this im¬ 
portant work, for their power of reproduction is won¬ 
derfully great, and the sooner they are attacked the 
easier it will be to exterminate them. 

Use the syringe constantly on the upper and under 
sides of the leaves : unless the room is very warm and 
sunny, nearly all the moisture the plant will require, 
may be given in tins, the more natural way. 

During the later part of the month, preparations 
for Spring work should commence in earnest. Having 
completely devoured the catalogues at hand, and en¬ 
joyed to the fullest extent imaginary gardening, now 
come right down to the hard-pan of reality. If you 
have not selected such seeds, bulbs, and plants, as you 
intend to buy, do so at once, bearing in mind that he 
who buys early buys best, for then there is the best 
to select from, and you will not be annoyed at .the an¬ 
nouncement, that, “your order coming so late, we were 
obliged to substitute. 1 ’ Do not buy cheap or low-priced 
seeds; the best are none too good, and the very best are 
usually scarce. Be cautious when you read, “our facilities 
enable us to give you as much for ten cents as many do 
for a dollar.” There is a dark object beneath the fence 
that hides from your vision the whole truth; or at least 
an important part of it. 


For early flowers, planting season should soon com¬ 
mence. Many annuals should be started at once, others 
by the first of March, that is for localities where plant¬ 
ings in the open border can be made soon alter the first 
of April; and where they cannot be made with safety 
until after the first of May, sow seeds about a month later. 

If the seed of Pansies and Verbenas are sown by the 
middle of this month, good strong plants can be secured 
by planting time, plants that will bloom the entire 
season. Asters for early flowering should be started 
this month, and if they can be two or three times shifted, 
it will add to their strength, which will give an increase 
of bloom. For late flowering, the seed should be sown 
in boxes, about the first of July, and transplanted into 
the beds or border as soon as the plants have four or five 
leaves. Zinnias and Petunias should also be started 
this month, which will greatly prolong their season of 
bloom. Cockscombs should be started early, and the 
young plants grown on in thumb-pots until they 
have set their “ combs;” then, when turned out into the 
open border, they will spread out and give immense 
heads, besides keeping the plants dwarf, an important 
feature in their cultivation. Many other annuals will 
repay the trouble their early starting costs. But do not 
force them too fast: as far as possible imitate nature. 
Do not allow your plants to become drawn up by too 
much heat and too little light and air. 

Biennials and perennials, together with some of our 
half hardy climbers should now be started. Antirrhinums, 
if the seed is sown now, will come into flower in July, 
continuing the whole season, and make a far better dis¬ 
play than can be had from old plants. The Delphinium 
formosum and its varieties, will give an abundance of 
flowers in Autumn, if the seeds are started this month. 
In the whole list of hardy herbaceous plants, there are 
none more satisfactory than this; by sowing a few seeds 
annually, a succession of bloom can be kept up nearly 
all Summer, as the old plants flower in June, continuing 
on, if cut back until September, at which time the young 
plants will commence. Cobcea Scandens, the most rapid 
grower of all the climbers, must be started early in 
order to have the plants well established before the 
weather becomes hot and dry. Nasturtiums will repay 
the trouble an early start causes. All the annual varie¬ 
ties of ornamental grasses will do much better if the 
seed is sown this month, and the plants get well 
established before planting out. 


THE WONDERS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

NO. V. 


. Climbing Plants, in all their movements, manifest a 
degree of intelligence as marked and subtle as do 
plants in search for food. Plants are said to become 
climbers in order, as it may be presumed, to reach 
the light, and to expose a larger surface of their 
leaves to its action, and to that of the free air—an 


arrangement classed with the various economics of 
nature. We accept the supposition with indifference, 
because we cannot, from any real knowledge we have 
on the subject, say why some plants climb and others 
creep, trail, or grow strong and erect, any more than 
we can say why some men were born black, others 
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-white. The why or wherefore of tlie various forms or 
■colors is not the subject under consideration ; it is what 
they do, and how they do it, that now interests us. 
Climbing plants differ materially in their mode of 
operations ; some climb by their leaves, some by means 
of tendrils, some by their stems, and others by what are 
known as adventitious roots, such as the Ivy, Bignonia, 
etc., etc. Each geuus has a method of its own, to which 
it adheres with the greatest tenacity. The growth of 
any climbing plant depends largely upon its means of 
support; when proper ones are furnished, its growth is 
rapid and vigorous. If it has none, it will try to invent 
one of its own ; failing in this, it will throw out branches 
from every joint, and assume a half-shrubby form, with 
but little vigor. In looking for an object to fasten itself 
to, either leaf, tendril or stem may be seen to bend to 
one side and to travel slowly round towards all points of 
the compass, moving usually like the hands of a watch 
with the sun; during the day these revolutions are per¬ 
formed, on an average, every two hours, until the part 
has found a support. It is very interesting to watch 
the movements of the various classes of climbing plants, 
as some of them not only show remarkable intelligence, 
but a degree of independence and perseverance worthy 
of imitation. The moment any climbing plant finds a 
support, it grasps it, and makes one turn round in an 
incredibly short space of time, apparently in order to 
establish its claim. Most plants are not very particular 
in then- selection of a support, but take the most con¬ 
venient object. Others will only take just such an one 
as suits them; conspicuous in this class is the Maurandya. 
Here we will remark that if you excite any leaf, ten¬ 
dril, or vine seeking support by touching or rubbing the 
part with a small stick, it will, within a few minutes, 
change its position as though it had secured a home. 
This is not altogether so with the Maurandya, for if you 
rub it with a smooth , hard stick, or carefully lay one 
against it, in what you would suppose the most suitable 
position to assist the plant, it will not pay the slightest 
attention to it; but lay a soft piece of cord, weighing 
only one-sixteenth of a grain, on the leaf-stalk and it 
will grasp it at once. 

If you plant a Honeysuckle in your garden and fail 
to furnish it a trellis, its twining branches will wander 
in all directions for support: failing in their efforts, the 
stronger will overpower the weaker branch, and compel 
it to alter the direction of its spiral, and they will twine 
around each other, showing will power as plainly in the 
family of plants as it is manifested in the family of men. 
The writer once planted a Honeysuckle on the side of 
his dwelling, and furnished it a trellis that reached the 
second-story windows ; the plant completely covered it 
the first season, having made a most remarkable 
growth. The second season it commenced its growth 
with its accustomed vigor, but having reached the top 
of the trellis, and having no further support, the 
branches wandered in all directions, making but feeble 
growth after the first few weeks. In order to see what 
the plant would do, a trellis was placed above the old 
one, leaving a space of nearly two feet between the two; 
no effort was made to disentangle the mass of branches 
that had twined around each other, nor was any re¬ 
quired: the branches soon straitened out, and withih 
forty-eight hours all the leading ones had reached up 
and fastened themselves to the trellis, at the same time 
resuming then - active growth. 


As we look through the garden other strange phe¬ 
nomena present themselves. Here we see the Cranberry- 
bean twining to the right, giving the gardener little, in 
fact, no trouble in its direction; again we see the Lima- 
bean going in the opposite direction, or twining to the 
left, and seemingly determined not to climb at all. The 
cause of this strange phenomena long puzzled inquiring 
minds, and while the scientist was groping in the dark 
for light, a solution of the question was afforded by a 
practical gardener, who explained the mystery as fol¬ 
lows : The Lima-bean is a native south of the equator, 
the Cranberry-bean a native of the north side; conse¬ 
quently in their native habitat each moves with the 
sun. In its adopted home, the Lima refuses to change 
its habits, which nature insists upon its doing; the con¬ 
sequence is it fails to do either, well. 

Plants never deviate from the path in which they 
were made .to walk, they know the right and will walk 
therein. If a prop be placed within a few inches of a 
Morning-glory vine as it commences to twine, it will 
find it, although it may be shifted daily to a hew posi¬ 
tion ; after it has become established and has made a few 
turns around the stick, unwind and twist in the oppo¬ 
site direction, and it will immediately return to its 
proper position or die in the attempt; it will not grow 
wrong. What is true of this plant is true of all others, 
whether climbing, trailing, creeping, or erect growing, 
each has a specific work to perform, which it performs 
wisely and well. From every class of plants there 
may be drawn the most instructive lessons, and 
the highest moral philosophy. These lessons can 
only be learned from the text-book of nature—a 
book complete with wisdom and instruction, one 
that you must study for yourself. No commentary 
on this book will satisfy the desire for the true and 
beautiful in nature. 

The result of this study has been so beautifully de¬ 
scribed by Coultas in his admirable book, “ What may 
be learned from a Tree,” that we quote his closing re¬ 
marks in full. “Reader, if you wish for peace and con¬ 
tentment of mind, study nature. You will be brought 
into communion with the infinite and eternal. You 
will become temperate in your desires. You will love 
truth and righteousness. The contemplation of this 
majestic system of continuous change will give lofti¬ 
ness to your thoughts; free your mind from a groveling 
and ignorant superstition; give you just, confiding, 
worthy views of your Creator, and enable you to march 
through life with a firm, a manly step. Tins world is 
full of beauty little understood or appreciated. An 
overflowing goodness has covered the earth with flowers 
and glorious forest trees; yet how few, comparatively 
speaking, care to know anything about them. We in¬ 
vite you to this grand and ancient library ; to the study 
of these volumes overflowing with wisdom and instruc¬ 
tion. It is not the mere study of nature, but the 
impressive lessons which she teaches. Thoughts of 
infinitude and eternity come to me from the distant 
stars, and from the forms of vanished life laid up in 
the rocks, reminding me that my own life is fleeting 
and evanescent, as the vapor of morning. The lofty 
tree, with its wealth of branches and foliage, perishes 
alike with one of the lowly undistinguished blades of 
grass which it overshadows; so none are so high or 
well-known but they shall, ere long, lie low and be forgot¬ 
ten. And herein is seen the wisdom and equity of the 
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arrangement of nature, that all must submit to the same 
great laws of decay and dissolution. She shows, in this 
respect, no partiality. Superior, talent, energy, or social 


positiou may, for a while, olevate some fragments of 
humanity above their fellows, but all are in the end re¬ 
duced to the same level.” 




CYPRIPEDIUM CANDATUM. 

(The Long-tailed Ladies’ Slipper.) 

light and pleasing green. It generally grows to the- 
height of about sixteen inches. The flower spike, which 
pushes up centrally from the heart, is branched and often 
carries three or four flowers. The color of the blooms is 
brownish-yellow, marked with deeper brown spots, and 
especially is this the case in regard to the lip. It will be 
sefin that the tail-like elongation of the petals, which 
grow at times to a length of twenty-five inches, r^ach 
the ground. The plant is a native of Chiriqui, and 
though not very common, has been introduced many 
years.— Villa Gardener. 


Amongst the extensive and widely distributed family 
of Orchidaceous plants, epiphyte and terrestrial, there 
are numerous very singular and beautiful examples. 
Particularly is this the case in regard to the gorgeous 
colors of many. The subject of our present remarks, 
viz., Cypripedium Candatum (see illustration), a variety 
or species of the well-known Ladies’ Slipper, is singular 
beyond all this, however, and that in regard to its 
petals, which are of an exceptional length. 

Cypripedium, Candatum or the long-tailed “Ladies’ 
Slipper,” is an evergreen, possessing foliage of a very 
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LILIES AND THEIR CULTURE. 

BY C. L. ALLEN. 

(Read before the New Jersey State Horticultural Society, at their Annual Meeting, Jan. Oth, 1K83. 


The Natural Order Liliaceae is a very extensive one, 
embracing several genera of the most remarkable plants 
under cultivation, prominent among which is the genus 
Lilium, a family that from the earliest ages has been 
assigned an exalted rank among herbaceous plants. 
This genus embraces more than sixty species, all of 
which belong to the northern hemisphere, and, with 
the exception of the few found in the mountains ol sub¬ 
tropical Asia, to the temperate regions. Our own 
country furnishes a large number of species, all of 
which are highly honored in foreign lands, and all but 
few of which are neglected in their own. Japan has 
furnished by far the largest number, and several of 
the most beautiful species under cultivation, including 
the Auratum, Lancifolium or Speciosum, Leiclitlinii, 
Krameri, Brownii, Tigrinum, and Thunbergianum. 
Lilium Candidum, one of the oldest, and by far the 
most beautiful species known, comes from the Levant. 
Asia furnishes the Chalcedonicum.and the Monadelplium 
with its many synonyms; Siberia, the lovely little 
Tenuifolium. while most of the other species are scat¬ 
tered throughout Europe. Thus will be seen the species 
has the widest geographical range. 

With the exception of those found in Japan and 
California, within certain limits, the species bear a close 
resemblance in their distinctive characters. In Japan 
nearly every character is represented, including some 
peculiarly her own, which are superior in point of true 
beauty and loveliness to those of any other, excepting 
one instance only, the Lilium Candidum, the chaste 
heauly of which is not equaled by that of any other 
flower. 

In each of the species there is a marked variation in 
the color and shape of the flowers, in the height 
and general habit of the plant; though not 
enough to be termed specific, yet, sufficient is the 
variation to enable the grower to multiply the 
varieties to an almost unlimited extent. A prominent 
merchant in Holland catalogues more than forty varie¬ 
ties of Thunbergianum, nearly the same number of 
Umbellatum, thirty-five varieties of Lancifolium, 
twelve of Tigrinum, eight of Candidum, and so on 
through the whole list. In either case, from one to six 
varieties would fairlj’ represent the species. In the 
work of multiplication of varieties, we are not alto¬ 
gether guiltless, which makes us feel keenly the truth 
of the assertion. 

The Lily is one of the few plants that has never- 
been improved by hybridization or cross-fertilization. 
Efforts without number have been made in this direc¬ 
tion, many of which I have watched with the greatest 
interest and the closest attention, yet I cannot note a 
single instance where there has been the slightest im¬ 
provement in the flower in any respect. On the contrary, 
I have usually noticed a decrease in the vigor and size 
of the plant. It seems to us that every step in the line 
of improvement has thus far been a step backward; at 
least there has been no improvement on the species, ex¬ 
cepting such as results from high cultivation, which 


increases the vigor of the plant, consequently the 
number and size of its flowers. 

A proper selection from the many species and varie¬ 
ties, in order to have the right plant in the place it is to 
occupy, is important in the work of Lily culture. While 
the Lily cannot be made to look poorly anywhere, it is 
subject to the same law of adaptation as that of any 
other plant. Of all herbaceous plants, these are the 
most ornamental, and there are none that will more 
amply remunerate the cultivator, for any care and 
attention that may be bestowed upon them. A proper 
selection will make their season long and unbroken, 
while the great variety in the form, size and color of 
the flowers, together with the very abundant manner in 
which they are produced, all contribute to impress 
them upon us as objects of real and peimanent 
interest and value. In cultivating the more valuable 
sorts, which include many of recent introduction, most 
persons experience considerable difficulty, and, not¬ 
withstanding, that seemingly, every precaution is taken 
to defend them from injury during the Winter season, 
it is found that many of them perish; and others, 
though they are preserved alive, are maintained 
in such a sickly condition that they never yield 
a flower in its perfection. It is but natural to suppose 
that for these injurious effects there must be an excit¬ 
ing vital cause. This we have long and patiently 
sought for. and will, in a few words, give you the 
results of our investigation and observation; and having 
shown you the cause of failure, the remedy will be 
obvious. 

The principle cause of failure in Lily culture lies in 
over-estimating its hardiness, its power to endure the 
rigor of our Winters. It is the general opinion of those 
having authority to speak for the Lily, that with but 
few exceptions, the species are all perfectly hardy. This 
opinion, supposed correct, finds its way into the seeds¬ 
men’s catalogues, prominent in the “ cultural instruc¬ 
tions,” and the same is found in all treatises on the Lily. 
So well established has this opinion become, that failure 
wholly due to this cause is attributed to some unknown 
one. This opinion is founded on the fact, that the species 
denominated hardy are natives of either cold or tem¬ 
perate climates. A more erroneous opinion, or one 
fraught with so much danger to the plant could not be 
entertained. The species that are truly hardy in this 
climate, other than those indigenous to the soil, are but 
few; indeed, they are the exception, not the rule. While 
it is true that some of the species are found in the cold¬ 
est parts of the habitable globe, growing most luxur¬ 
iantly, it is equally true those same species grown here 
are not hardy to that degree which renders it safe to 
plant them in our borders without protection. 'It is hut 
proper to remark at this time, that there is no climate 
so severe on all bulbous rooted plants, such as are 
usually considered hardy and left in the open border 
during the Winter, as ours. This is particularly appli¬ 
cable to the coast, from Massachusetts to Virginia, where 
the thermometer often indicates forty degrees of frost 
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when there is not a particle of snow on the ground for 
its protection. Here the frost penetrates the earth to a 
great depth one week, and is entirely out the next. 
These constant changes from freezing to thaw¬ 
ing causes the earth to contract and expand to such 
a degree as to frequently tear the bulbs in pieces. We 
have had whole fields destroyed in this manner. But 
let us be more specific. Take the beautiful little Lilium 
Tenuifolium, a native of Siberia, and, where it is largely 
grown as an article of food, in its native habitat it is 
perfectly hardy; here it is not. Why? Simply because 
in its Siberian home the first indication of AVinter is a 
snow-storm that c .vers the ground so deeply that frost 
rarely, if ever, penetrates it at all: while here the earth is 
frozen to a depth -entirely unknown there, notwith¬ 
standing their climate is much the colder of the two. 
The same is true of the Lilium Martagon, the bulbs of 
which are largely used by the Cossacks as an article of 
food: with them, it is perfectly hardy: with us, in a 
much milder climate, it will rarely survive but a single 
season unless protected: and with that precaution, it 
grows with more vigor here than in its native heme. 

The AVliite Turk's Cap Lily (Lilium Martagon Album) 
in the northern parts of New York, in the Eastern 
States, and in Lower Canada, thrives with all the vigor 
of a native plant; so common is it in one locality, in 
St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., that last season a lady friend 
sent me a specimen for name, saying it was a common 
wild Lily, but she could not fiud it described in Gray's 
botany. Here we cannot grow it, or do not at least, 
excepting in a cold frame: there, as in Germany, its 
native home, the'snow affords ample protection. 

In Vermont, where the ground is nearly always cov¬ 
ered with snow during the Winter season, all kinds of 
Lilies grow to the greatest perfection. AA T e have seen 
finer bulbs of the Auratum, Brownii, Chalcedonicum. 
Martagon, and other species grown in that State, with¬ 
out the slightest artificial protection, than we have ever 
known produced in any other country. There the 
Auratum is always healthy, and increases as rapidly as 
any of our native species. 

There are many other plants protected by the snow 
in a similar manner. We notice cn the Alps, at an 
elevation that permits of only four months of Spring. 
Summer, and Autumn, the Primula Auricula grows in 
the greatest luxuriance and profusion. It is there con¬ 
stantly covered with snow during then- long periods 
of freezing weather. 

In the valleys below, where there is no snow and but 
light frost, the same plant will not live through the 
winter unless carefully protected. 

It is not so much the cold that injures and destroys 
the bulbs, as the effect of the cold, which disintegrates 
them, by alternate freezing and thawing. We have 
often had bulbs of the Tigrinum, Umbellatmn, and 
Speciosum remain on the surface during the Winter 
without their bring injured in the slightest degree, 
while those in the ground were completely destroyed. 

The question may be asked. • and it is a pertinent 
one, “Do not our native Lilies have the same elements 
to contend against as those not indigenous to our soil, 
and having them, escape uninjured? ” Certainly, yes; 
but nature always protects her own, and in collecting 
our native species, we see how wisely and beautifully 
it is done. The Superbum is rarely found excepting in 
woods or marshy grounds; the low-growing trees or 


shrubs form a complete net-work of roots above and 
beneath the bulbs, affording the most ample protection 
against the action of the frost, should it penetrate tho 
heavy mulching of leaves, that Nature has provided for 
their protection. Tho Canadense, or common Lily of our 
meadows, forms its bulbs very deep, usually beyond tho 
reach of frost, and has for a covering a heavy turf, than 
which there can be no better protection. This Lily, 
in our cultivated fields, is by no means hardy. 

JEsop told the gardener of his master, Xanthus, that 
*• the earth was stepmother to those plants which were 
incorporated into her soil, but a mother to those which aro 
her own free production. 1 ’ This may be tho reason why 
our own species are capable of withstanding the 
severity of our Winters, while the foreign sorts are not. 
AYhatever may he the cause of failure, we are certain 
from our own experience and observation, that, where 
Lilies are protected so that frost cannot reach them, 
they will invariably succeed, and thrive in proportion 
as the other conditions of growth are more or less 
favorable: while those left unprotected, if in exposed 
situations, are quite as sure to die. 

The protection of a bed of I.ilies is a simple and inex¬ 
pensive operation. The best and most natural mulching 
we have ever used is a covering, say six inches in depth, 
of newly fallen leaves: these kept in their places by a 
few brush, or pieces of board. Salt or marsh hay is 
also an excellent protection: corn-stalks answer a good 
purpose: in short, whatever material is the most con¬ 
venient that will accomplish the purpose is the best 
to use. 

The next cause of failure of any great importance in 
Lily culture, is in planting in wet situations; too much 
water around the bulbs in AVinter is about as injurious 
to the plant as too many degrees of frost. In situa¬ 
tions where water covers the ground for any great 
length of time when the bulbs are at rest, they 
will not be likely to succeed ; in fact, they will be 
very liable to perish. There arc many gardens that are 
noted for their productiveness, which cannot be planted 
before the first of May, because of too much moisture; 
such an one is not the congenial home of the Lily. If 
such an one you have, your remedy is in a raised bed; 
this should be at least eighteen inches above the level, 
and is best made in the following manner: Cover a 
space of the required size with stone, which should be 
about a foot high, and placed irregularly, leaving the 
spaces between not more than ten inches in any direc¬ 
tion. Between the stones, fill in with good, strong, rich 
soil, even with the tops; on this soil plant tho bulbs in 
the manner we shall soon describe, covering to the 
depth of six inches. The bulbs should not be placed 
nearer than one foot of the edge of the bed, which 
should be nicely sodded and kept neatly trimmed dur¬ 
ing Summer. This bed will require mulching during the 
Winter the same as if the bulbs were planted in the 
ordinary border. With these precautions, Lilies of all 
denominations, excepting one or two that we shall 
mention in our selection for the garden, can be grown 
in the greatest perfection, and reward the grower most 
liberally for all the care and attention given. 

For the perfect development of the flower, a few 
other precautions are necessary, although good flowers 
can be produced without them. The first is to cover 
the bed with some neat mulching in order to keep the 
ground cool and moist; this is not only necessary for 
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the full development of the flower, but for the growth 
of the bulb, the plants’ storehouse of food, with which 
it commences operations the coming season. For this 
purpose we should advise the use of some low-growing 
plant, the Verbena, Dwarf Petunia, or any other plant 
that will not offend the eye, and cover the ground 
quickly, continuing in flower the whole season. Last 
season we tried several rows of Longiflorums, mulched 
with Pansies, with excellent effect; for field culture, 
however, salt hay is on many accounts preferable. 
That or any other dry mulch would be unsightly in the 
flower garden, for which reason we recommend the 
low-growing plant. 

The second precaution is to have the Lily-bed partially 
shaded, or to protect the plants from the mid-day sun 
by a light lattice covering, say six feet above the plant, 
or to arrange a frame for a light canvas covering, to be 
used in excessively hot weather. This will not only 
prolong the season of flowering, but the individual 
flowers will bo much larger, the colors and markings 
better defined, and the whole plant will be stronger and 
more healthy. 

What soils do Lilies require, or in what kind do they 
succeed best? are questions we hear from every quarter. 
To many these seem vital points; to me the character of 
the soil is a secondary consideration; the condition of 
the soil is what causes success or failure to a great de¬ 
gree. We have grown Lilies in all kinds of soil, from 
the heaviest clay to the lightest sand, and have met 
with success and failure in either case. Our preference 
is for a light loam; failing in that, we take whatever is 
the most convenient, knowing full well the soil that 
will yield an abundant crop of garden vegetables or 
field crops, will also produce Lilies and other flowers as 
well. It is a great mistake to suppose that each and 
every plant must have a soil with certain specific charac¬ 
ters for its perfect development. It is true that any 
given plant will do better in a soil congenial to it, and it 
is equally true that the same plant will do well in a great 
variety of soils. The soil contains certain elements 
essential to plant life, the atmosphere the others: the 
two acting in harmony in the production of the plant. 
So, whether you have a clayey or a sandy soil, you will 
have an atmosphere that will act in harmony with 
it, in either case the results will be the same; in the 
one you will have to use more manure, in the other 
more labor to reach the same end. 

But can all the species be grown in the one soil? is a 
common and pertinent question, to which we answer, 
Yes, as nearly as any other genera of plants with which 
we are acquainted. Make your heavy soil rich, and pro¬ 
vide good drainage, and you will get an abundance of 
beautiful Lilies. Make your light soil rich, and care¬ 
fully protect from the bui'ning sun by some suitable 
mulch or screen, and you will get the same. 

The next important consideration is, how to plant, and 
upon this much depends ; it is also a part of the work 
but little understood, and generally neglected. To pre¬ 
pare a bed properly the soil should be thrown out to the 
depth of two feet; in the bottom there should be at 
least six inches of well-rotted manure firmly packed 
down, upon this eight inches of good garden soil, then 
one inch of clean sand, upon this place the bulbs and 
cover them with sand, then fill up with the same soil as 
below the bulb; no manure should ever come in con¬ 
tact with the bulb, as it only tends to produce fungus 


and rot. The mission of the bulb is to sustain the plant 
until there is root and leaf development sufficient to 
carry on the work : it is simply a storehouse of food laid 
up by the plant this year, for the commencement of its 
labors the next. The plant derives its sustenance far 
away from the bulb, and will increase in size and 
strength in proportion to the amount of food in store 
for it, until it has reached its maximum growth. It is 
quite as important to have the soil above the bulb rich, 
as it is below, as most species feed near the surface, 
through their thousands of roots thrown out from the 
stem just under the surface of the ground. 

The size and number of the bulbs formed this year- 
for the perpetuation of the species will depend upon the 
plant’s resources. If you have made liberal deposits 
you can draw upon nature in the same proportion, and 
every draft will be duly honored. 

Our next consideration will be when to plant. This is 
also an important one, the neglect of which is one of 
the many causes of failure. There is but a short period 
of the year when Lily bulbs are at rest, and it is during 
that period they should be removed ; then they may be 
kept out of the ground until Spring if properly cared 
for, and replanted with better chances of success than if 
planted late in Autumn. The Lilium Candidum should 
be removed in August, and not kept out of the earth 
but three or four weeks. The Excelsum, which be¬ 
longs to the same class, does not ripen quite so early ; 
we find the better time to move the bulb is in Septem¬ 
ber. This rule will also apply to the Martagon and its 
varieties. All the other species can be taken up in 
October, replanted at once, or packed away in leaf 
mold until the ground is in proper condition for plant¬ 
ing in Spring. Bulbs should not remain dry but for a 
very short period ; in importing new varieties, and for 
purposes of sale, it is necessary to keep them dry longer 
than they should be; every day they are out of the 
ground materially weakens them, often beyond their 
power of recuperation. We do not marvel that growers 
get discouraged in their efforts to get a Lily-bed estab¬ 
lished, when we see them go to a seed-store and get 
bulbs that have been kept in dry saw-dust, or exposed 
in the dry atmosphere of the seed-room from September 
until May. Such bulbs will not recover until long after 
the hopes of the amateur have blasted, and he has be¬ 
stowed his blighted affections on some other plant. 
When Lilies have become established, frequent re¬ 
movals are not desirable, they should remain undis¬ 
turbed as long as they flower satisfactorily. It is well 
to remove the small bulbs that form at the base of the 
stem in early Spring, and transfer them to the reserve 
ground to complete their growth, and be ready for 
future use. 

SELECTION 

is the last consideration, and which is an individual 
work, depending upon the taste, the amount of room to 
be devoted to their culture, and the amount of money 
to be invested, all of which is to be determined by the 
grower. If I could have but one of the species it would 
be the Candidum, because of its graceful habit, and the 
stainless purity of its noble white flowers. If my means 
were not limited, I should have every species well repre¬ 
sented in the garden, excepting the Giganteum, Cordi- 
folium and Thompsonianum, which should be included 
in a separate class, requiring, as they do, greenhouse 
culture. 
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For a garden of moderate size the following twelve 
species would not only well represent the whole family, 
but furnish continual bloom from June until about the 
first of October. "We uote them in alphabetical order: 

1. AURATUM, 

the golden-banded Lily, that for size of flower and 
magnificence of appearance, it has no superior. The 
colors and markings of this species are variable, and 
dealers have separated the varieties, giving each a dis¬ 
tinctive name. The type, however, we should consider 
all that was required in an ordinary collection. 

3. ATROSANGUINEUM, 

an early blooming variety, with dark crimson, upright 
flowers, very showy. 

3. BROWNU, 

which is also known as Lilium Japonicum, a native of 
ChiBa, remarkable for its long trumpet-shaped flowers, 
ivory-white on the inside, and dark purple on the out¬ 
side. This is usually regarded as a tender Lily, and not 
much grown because of its liability to perish. We 
know of a clump of this beautiful species containing 
fifty or more specimens, that has not been disturbed in 
the last five or six years, yielding annually its gorgeous 
flowera in the greatest profusion. I would like to say 
here that the grower of these fine specimens has followed 
to the letter the instructions I have given you, and that 
that grower is a woman of wealth and refinement, but 
who is infinitely richer in the love she has for the 
flowers, the results of the labor of her own hands—a 
labor of love that she is not willing to have performed 
by others. 

4. CANDIDUM. 

which we have already noticed. 

5. EXCELSUM, 

an elegant species allied to Candidum; its flowers are 
drooping, with reflexed petals of a delicate nankeen 
color, with the minor petals covered with darker warty 
spots. The fragrance of this flower is delicate and 
pleasing. 

6 to 9. SPEClosuil. 

Of this species we should not consider our collection 
complete, unless we had four varieties, viz.: Prcecox, 
a strong grower, producing, when well established, 
twelve to fifteen very large, pure white flowers on a 
single stem, the petals are regular ( and much reflexed, 
often clasping the stem ; in the centre of the flower the 
petals are studded with delicate little projections, like 
crystal points. This variety differs materially from the 
well known Speciosum Album ; its flowers are larger, 
more symmetrica], more freely produced, while the 


habit of the plant is superior in every respect. Var 
Purpuratiun has the same general habit, with very dark 
rose-crimson flowers; the petals are seemingly rugged 
with rubies and garnets, and bordered with white. 
Var Punctatum: this is a rare variety differing from the 
others only by the delicate rose colored spots on their 
pure white petals. Var Roseum or Rubrum : this is tho 
most common and best-known variety. Much con¬ 
fusion exists in regard to its variety name. Somo 
dealers call it Roseum, others Rubrum, many send it 
out under both names, the result of which is, if you buy 
one you have both, and if you buy both you liavo but 
one, which one it matters but little ; as the color is in¬ 
termediate between Punctatum and Purpuratum, it is 
an important variety. These four varieties fairly repre¬ 
sent the species, and for a general display no more aro 
required, and for a good collection neither could well 
be omitted. 

10. LONGIFLORUM, 

the long-flowered White Lily, conspicuous among 
Easter flowers, as it is well adapted for forcing; it also 
thrives well in the garden, its pure white flowers con¬ 
trasting finely with the Atrosanguineum, flowering at 
the same time. 

' 11. TENUIFOLIUM. 

the earliest of all Lilies to flower in the garden, and one 
of the most remarkable, because of its brilliant scarlet 
flowers, borne in terminal clusters on very slender 
stems which are beautifully' clothed with grass-like 
foliage. 

13. TIGRINUM FLORE PLENO. 

Notwithstanding this is one of the much-despised Tiger- 
Lilies, it is, when well grown, one of the most noble and 
beautiful specimens in the garden. We have had single 
plants grow more than five feet high, with a diameter 
of two-and-a-lialf feet, bearing in a single season more 
than sixty flowers, continuing in bloom more than six 
weeks. 

In conclusion let me say, that in making a selection, 
you cannot well go wrong, for there is not a species or 
variety that is not worthy of a place in the garden. If 
you are successful in their cultivation, as you will be if 
you deserve to be, you will be sure to increase the num¬ 
ber of varieties annually, until you have either filled 
your grounds, or have secured a complete collection. 
You will also have observed that your investment, 
heavy as it may have seemed at the staid;, has relatively 
been small, as plants that are steadily and rapidly in¬ 
creasing in number, though they may cost one dollar 
each when you commence, are in the end much cheaper 
than those that require to be renewed annually, like all 
of the popular bedding plants. 


, LAVATERA ARBOREA VARIEGATA. 

(Variegated Tree-mallow.) 


This new ornamental-leaved plant is a sport from the 
old and well-known garden plant Lavatera Arborea, a 
hardy biennial, common on the English coasts and the 
south of Europe. It has long been grown as an annual 
in the more northern States, where it is liable to be 


killed in very severe Winters. The species are 
plants, and desirable when large masses are wan • 
For small gardens they have never met with m u 
favor. The variety which we figure in the P r ® s 
number, is a decided acquisition, it being one o 
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Lavatera Ardorha Variegata. 


most showy of the long list of variegated plants for the 
border, and one that can easily be produced from seed. 
The Journal of Horticulture, London, thus speaks of it: 

“ Very rarely, indeed, does it fall to our lot to figure for 
the first time and introduce to our readers a new bor¬ 
der plant so striking in appearance as the variegated 
Tree-Mallow, which wo now submit. When Mr. Smith 
sent us the leaves of his new acquisition, we were almost 
startled by their markings, and on subsequently receiv¬ 
ing flowering sprays of the plant, we were still more 
convinced of its distinctness and beauty.” 

“The irregular mixture of very dark green, pale 
greenish-gray, and pure white, impart to the plant a 
remarkable appearance. The plant appears to us to 


occupy a position amongst border plants similar to that 
of the Variegated Maple in shrubberies. We may add, 
that although the variegation is so pronounced, and the 
white so pure, there is not the slightest indication of 
weakness in the sprays, but, on the contrary, they are 
as strong and vigorous as green specimens.” 

Mr. Smith, who introduced this plant, says: “ I have 
propagated many plants, and I have not seen one but 
what is beautifully variegated. I have proved that it 
comes true from seed, but it must be understood, that, 
like many other plants, it does not show much variega¬ 
tion in a young state. The plants sown from seed last 
year are now most beautifully variegated. There is 
not the least doubt but it will be one of the finest and 
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most effective plants for large be<ls and borders that has 
ever been introduced.” 

In our climate the variegation will be more marked 
the first season than is shown in England; the plants, too, 
in the open border, will require greater protection dur¬ 


ing the Winter, In England, but little is required; 
here the young plants should be protected by a 
mulch of newly-fallen leaves, or any other convenient 
coveringthat will protect the plants from cold and 
moisture. 


VEGETATION. 


What infinite wonderfulness there is in this vegeta¬ 
tion, considered, as indeed it is, the means by which 
the earth becomes the companion of man—his friend 
and Ins teacher! In the conditions which we have 
traced in its rocks, there could only be seen preparation 
for his existence ; the characters which enable him to 
live on it safety, and to work with it easily—in all these 
it has been inanimate and passive ; bnt vegetation is to 
it as an imperfect soul, given to meet the soul of man. 
The earth in its depths must remain dead and cold, in¬ 
capable except of slow crystalline change: but at its 
surface, which human beings look upon and deal with, 
it m i nis ters to them through a veil of strange interme¬ 
diate being : which breathes, but has no voice : moves, 
but cannot leave its appointed place: passes through 
life without consciousness, to death without bitterness ; 
wears the beauty of youth, without its passion : and de¬ 
clines to the weakness of age, without its regrets. And 
in this mystery of intermediate being, entirely subordi¬ 
nate to us, with which we can deal as we choose, having 
just the greater power as we have the less responsibility 
for our treatment of the unsuffering creature, most of 
the pleasures which we need from the external world 
are gathered, and most of the lessons we need are writ¬ 
ten, all ki nds of precious grace and teaching being 
united in this link between the Earth and 5Ian ; wonder¬ 
ful in universal adaptation to his need, desire, and disci¬ 
pline ; God’s daily preparation of the earth for him. 
with beautiful means of life. Fust, a carpet to make it 
soft for him; then, a colored fantasy of embroidery 
thereon ; then, tall spreading of foliage to shade him 
from sun-heat, and shade also the fallen rain, that it 
may not dry quickly back into the clouds, but stay to 
nourish the springs among the moss. Stout wood to 
bear this leafage : easily to be cut, yet tough and light, 


to make houses for him, or instruments (lance-shaft, or 
plough-handle, according to his temper); useless it had 
been, if harder: useless, if less fibrous; useless, if less 
elastic. Winter comes, and the shade of leafage falls 
away, to let the sun warm the earth: the strong boughs 
remain, breaking the strength of winter winds. The 
seeds which are to prolong the race, innumerable ac¬ 
cording to the need, are made beautiful and palatable, 
varied into infinitude of appeal to the fancy of man, or 
provision for his service: cold juice, or glowing spice, 
or balm, or incense, softening oil, preserving resin, 
medicine of styptic, febrifuge, or lulling charm : and all 
these presented in forms of endless change. Fragility 
or force, softness and strength, in all degrees and as¬ 
pects ; unerring uprightness, as of temple pillars, or 
undivided wandering of feeble tendrils on the ground : 
mighty resistance of rigid arm and limb to the storms of 
ages, or wavings to and fro with faintest pulse of sum¬ 
mer streamlet. Roots cleaving the strength of rock, or 
binding the transience of the sand: crests basking in 
sunshine of the desert, or hiding by dripping spring and 
lightless cave ; foliage far tossing in entangled fields be¬ 
neath every wave of ocean—clothing with variegated, 
everlasting films, the peaks of the trackless mountains, 
or ministering at cottage doors to every gentlest passion 
and simplest joy of humanity. Being thus prepared for 
us in all ways, and made beautiful, and good for food, 
and for building, and for instruments of our hands, this 
race of plants, deserving boundless affection and admi¬ 
ration from us, become, in proportion to their obtaining 
it, a nearly perfect test of our being in right temper of 
mind and way of life ; so that no one can be far wrong 
in either who loves the trees enough, and every one is 
assuredly wrong in both, who does not love them, if his 
life has brought them in his way .—Modern Painter. 


LANTANAS. 


The genus Lantana is composed of several species and 
a number of varieties of useful bedding and decorative 
plants, with brilliantly-colored flowers which change in 
color from yellow to deep orange, or from yellow to a 
rich rose, and which in some varieties are higldy fra¬ 
grant. The Lantana belongs to the Natural Order 
Verbenace®, and the greater portion of the varieties 
enumerated in the catalogues at the present time are 
hybrids of the different species that were introduced 
from the different countries ©f South America many 
years ago. 

With the exception of a few varieties, the Lantanas 
are plants of upright vigorous growth, but of late the 
florists have given us some new varieties which are 


great improvements on the older sorts, in being of dwarf 
bushy habit in growth, greater freedom of bloom, as 
well as in the size and colors of their flowers. 

As bedding plants the Lantanas are unequaled on ac¬ 
count of the ease of their culture, their free-flowering 
qualities, as well as their possessing the capability of re¬ 
sisting drought, growing well and flowering freely when 
most other plants are suffering from want of moisture. 
In bedding Lantanas it is well, to remember the fact 
that the plants will bloom more profusely if retained in 
their pots, and plunged where they are intended to 
bloom. 

Where larger specimens are desired, ythe can be 
cultivated in large pots, boxes, or tubs somewhat after 
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the manner of an Oleander, and if properly managed 
will make in a few years line flowering specimens. 
They bear the knife well, and can be easily kept or trim¬ 
med into shape. When thus grown they require to be re¬ 
potted every Spring, and at the same time trimmed into 
shape. Towards Autumn give less water so as to ripen 
the wood, and during the Winter place them in a cool, 
frost-proof collar, and let them remain there until 
March without any water, unless the soil becomes dust 
dry, but this will seldom occur. About the middle of 
March or first of April the plants should be started into 
growth, and about the tenth of May, or when all danger 
of frost is over, they can be removed to their Summer 
quarters, care being taken to keep them well supplied 
with water during the Summer. 

Propagation is effected by cuttings of the young 
wood, also by seeds, and if the young plants are liberally 
treated and repotted as often as is necessary, they will 
soon make fine flowering specimens. The seed can be 
sown early in the Spring in a well-drained pot or pan of 
light sandy soil; sow thinly and cover slightly, and 
place in a warm temperature, and as near the glass as 
possible. Keep the soil moist by watering, which 
should be carefully done, and as soon as the plants 
are strong enough to handle, pot olf into three or four 
inch nols ; keep the young plants close and moist until 
well established, then gradually expose to the air and 
plant out when all danger of frost is over. 

Tlie following descriptive list embraces the most dis¬ 
tinct and desirable varieties: 

Alba Grandijlora .—A strong-growing and free-flower¬ 
ing variety with large white flowers, and an excellent 
bedding sort. 

Aurantiaca .—An old favorite well-known variety 
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with rich chrome-colored flowers, a strong-growing 
variety, fine for bedding. 

Diadem .—A very distinct and beautiful variety, the 
deep rose-colored flowers having a clear, distinct, yellow 
centre. 

Delicatissima .—A very beautiful variety of trailing 
habit, with lilac-colored flowers, while from its manner 
of growth and flowering it bears a considerable resem¬ 
blance to a Verbena; an excellent bedder if strong and 
healthy plants are placed out in May. 

Distinction .—A variety that well merits its name; 
the flowers are of a rich orange yellow, which gradually 
fades to rose. 

Golconda .—A beautiful variety with buff colored 
flowers, which gradually change to a deep golden 
yellow. 

Harkett's Perfection .—A strong-growing variety, with 
beautifully variegated leaves, and large trusses of rich 
rose-colored flowers. 

Innocence .—A dwarf-growing variety, with pure white 
flowers. 

Madam Hoste .— An excellent bedding variety produc¬ 
ing large trusses of lemon-colored flowers, which 
gradually pass into purplish lilac. 

Marshal McMahon .—One of the finest Lantanas ever 
raised, the flower trusses being as large as those of a 
Verbena, a variety of dwarf growth, with brilliant 
orange-red colored flowers. 

Meteor .—Another distinct variety with pale yellow 
flowers, which pass into a rosy violet. 

Raphael .—A fine bedding variety of vigorous growth, 
and large trusses of orange-rose flowers, which gradu¬ 
ally change to purple. Chas. E. Parnell,, 

Queexs, L. I. 


“SPORTS” IN PLANTS. 


What is a natural sport? To most horticulturists and 
cultivators of experience this may appear a simple ques¬ 
tion, but by numbers of persons vt is uot so well under¬ 
stood. A natural sport is a variation or peculiar change 
of any part of a plant from its normal state. Take for 
instance the Camellia or Japonica. as it is often called. 
Here we have the old Double White (alba plena), a 
Chinese variety, imported into England so long ago as 
1739, and since then extensively propagated and dissemi¬ 
nated all over Europe and America. Yet it is still the 
very same flower it was in 1739, so far as we know our¬ 
selves, or can learn from descriptions, paintings, or 
books. It has never been anything else. If, however, 
you or I had a plant which should, upon one particular 
branch, show a flower of a different form or color, that 
particular flower would be denominated a ‘sport.’ So, 
too, if the leaves were to assume a different shape, or the 
branches some peculiar form, that would be also a sport, 
because, in either instance, it has departed from its 
original type. Such a flower or branch is, therefore, a 
‘ natural sport,’ and so considered in these remarks. It 
is somewhat extraordinary, when we notice the char¬ 
acter and importance of these sports, that so little has 
been written upon the subject. In the very hasty 
manner in which I liave been enabled to look through 


the works of various authors I find that it is scarcely 
mentioned at all. Mr. Knight, in his numerous physio¬ 
logical and horticultural papers published from time to 
time in the 1 Transactions of the Royal Horticultural 
Society,’ does not speak of sports. Loudon, in his vari¬ 
ous exhaustive volumes on trees, plants, and shrubs, has 
little or nothing to say of them. Lindley, in his ‘ Theory 
of Horticulture,’ does not notice them, and MTntosh, 
Thompson, and other authors, do not give any informa¬ 
tion upon the subject. Indeed, it is only in the peri¬ 
odical works upou horticulture, and scattered through 
many volumes, that much'can be learned, and this is in 
the main recorded of only a few particular sports. 
When we reflect for a moment upon their importance, 
and consider how much our pleasure grounds and 
gardens, our greenhouses and conservatories, have 
gained in valuable additions through these sports, we 
are surprised that so little has been treasured up regard¬ 
ing them. The fact that we know so little of the cause 
of these sports is probably the reason why the record of 
their production is all that can be found. It is only 
within a few years that they have assumed any promi¬ 
nence, though, undoubtedly, they have existed for a 
long period. The very curious variegated trees from 
Japan, though probably some are from seed, are, many 
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of them, undoubtedly sports, for it is not probable that 
so] many seedlings should be precisely like the parent, 
except in the color of tire leaf. Loudon, in describing 
one of the very dwarf forms (Abies clanbrasiliana) of the 
Norway Spruce, states that it was said to have been found 
at Belfast, but, he remarks, that to him “ it was very 
doubtful whether such a stunted variety as this was 
ever found in a bed of seedlings: we think it more proba¬ 
ble that it is a continuation by cuttings of one of those 
bird-nest-like monstrosities that are occasionally found 
on all trees:” in reality, a sport, though he does not use 
that word. As we have stated, little can be learned 
about sports in books, and we are driven to form our 
own conclusions regarding them. That they do take 
place on original plants there is no doubt, but it would 
seem that this tendency to sport is greatly increased by 
continued reproduction from seed. We have stated 
that, so far as we know, the old Double 'White Camellia 
has, in nearly a century and a half, never sported. 
Yet, when we look at that incomparable and most ex¬ 
quisite of all flowers, the Camellia fimbriata, a perfect 
counterpart of the Double White in leaf and form, ex¬ 
cept that its petals, pure as the driven snow, are as deli¬ 
cately cut as the most delicate of fair hands alone could 
cut them, throwing a charming fringe around each 
petal, we think this, too, was a sport saved by some ob¬ 
servant and enthusiastic cultivator of the Flowery 


Kingdom, and bequeathed to us as a token of the care 
which that heathen nation has ever bestowed upon ono 
of the most beautiful handiworks of the Creator. The 
Azalea is another Chinese plant which, at the present 
day, is the most “sportive" of all that we possess: in 
fact, it has become so to such a degree, that a name 
signifies but little. Sometimes the flowers of striped 
varieties are all white, sometimes red, and at others 
parti-colored, and many of our varieties are perpetua¬ 
tions of these sports, some of which continue true and 
others go back to the original. As to the cause of these 
sports we have little to say. Our only theory is that, 
having undergone so many cross fertilizations, they 
have become, as we often say, “somewhat mixed,” for 
the older varieties of the large-flowered, or rather large- 
leaved kinds, of the Phcenicea and alba type remain 
very true, and sports among them are exceedingly rare 
—indeed, we ourselves do not know of one. I trust that 
the few instances I have mentioned of the origin of 
sports will show you the importance of observation. 
No doubt many interesting additions might have been 
made to our variety of plants, had the cultivators of 
fifty years ago been as numerous or unremitting in their 
labor as those of recent years. The number now who are 
on the look out for every sport is legion, and the yearly 
additions to our catalogues show that they are not idle. 
—C. M. Hovey. 


NEW JERSEY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Annual Meeting. January, 1S83. 


To the Editor of the Floral Cabinet :—On the morn¬ 
ing of Jan. 9th the New Jersey Horticultural Society met 
at Freehold, N. J., for a two days’ session. The atten¬ 
dance of members was large, and there were also 
present a number of noted horticulturists from other 
States. 

The exhibition of fruits and vegetables was the largest- 
ever made. Apples and pears predominated. The 
specimens were large and creditable to any society. 
Niagara, Concord, and Catawba grapes were represented, 
also yellow, white and red onions, besides a specimen of 
the newly imported Spanish onion whose average 
weight was one pound each. 

Owing to the severe cold that prevailed only three 
specimens of plants were exhibited. These were water 
plants of curious habit and formation, exhibited by 
Prof. Lockwood of Freehold, who, in an interesting 
talk, explained them to the society. The evening session 
was devoted to floriculture. Numerous papers were 
read, among which was “Floriculture for the Young.” 
“ Pansies and Violets,” was read by Mrs. Meech of Vine- 
land, N. J., who received the thanks of the society for 
her kindness. “ The Clematis ” was the subject of an 
extended and valuable paper. The crowning article 
was written by C. L. Allen, of Garden City, who is a 


well-known cultivator as well as writer, consequently 
it was highly appreciated. The subject was “Lilies 
and their Culture,” a thoroughly practical and useful 
paper, full of good ideas, some of which were entirely 
new to the writer. This article ought to be placed in 
the hands of every lover of thesp beautiful flowers, 
many of whom, like the waiter, have failed in growing 
them for the want of the very information which this 
paper contains. Another very interesting topic was 
“The insect friends and enemies of the Horticulturist, 
and how can we preserve the one and destroy the 
other?” This subject was opened by a paper written by 
Mrs. Treat, of Vineland, N. J., and was followed by a 
short talk by Rev. Mr. Meech from the same place, on 
the insect enemies of the cultivators of the quince, and 
their mode of operation, and was accompanied by 
specimens of the insects. Mr. Meech has made this a 
subject of special attention for years, and is devoting 
much time and labor to this special department, and the 
growers of this valuable and much neglected fruit owe 
him a debt of gratitude for the information he gives 
them. 

The meeting was very enjoyable, and quite a number 
of new members joined. C. W. I. 

New York, Jan. 13,1883. 


Though no one seems to hear, yet every word 
That thou hast linked into an earnest thought 
Hath fiery wings, and shall be clearly heard 
"When thy frail lips to silent dust are brought. 

God’s guidance kesps those noble thoughts that chime 
"With the great harmony, beyond all time. 


There is a jewel which no Indian mine can buy; 
No chemic art can counterfeit 
It makes men rich in greatest poverty, 

Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to gold; 
Seldom it comes, to few from heaven sent, 

That much in little—all in nought—Content. 










THE CANNA. 


This is an extensive and very interesting genus of 
tender herbaceous perennials. Most of the species have 
showy crimson, orange, yellow, and rose-colored 
flowers. They are usually grown in what are termed 


sub-tropical beds, for the remarkable" beauty of their 
foliage, which is of the most ornamental character, 
producing a most striking effect in whatever position 
they may be placed, whether planted singly or in 



groups upon the lawn. They are particularly well 
adapted for planting against an unsightly fence; they 
also make the most attractive and beautiful hedge 
between the vegetable and the flower garden, on he 
front or lawn side of them, by planting next a row of 
Salvia Splendens, and in front of the Salvias a row of 
Colens Vershaffeldti, one of the most beautiful orna¬ 
mental beds is secured at a very moderate cost. 

The Canna is to be seen to the best advantage when 
planted in groups orf the lawn, as they afford a greater 


variety of character than any other class of bedding 
plants, and combine magnificent foliage with splendid 
spikes of the most brilliantly colored flowers. In some 
the leaves are of the most delicate shades of pale green, 
in others purple, in others bronze shading to black; 
some varieties resemble the well known Calathea 
Zebrina in the richness of their markings; others closely 
resemble the Musas ( Banana :) in their great, expansive, 
bright-green leaves ; and a few are so decidedly glou- 
cous as to present a striking contrast to those with 
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brouzy and purplish foliage. Not less various and at¬ 
tractive than the foliage are the flowers, for they range 
from light yellow to the deepest orange, and from rosy 
red to fiery scarlet and deep crimson. 

One of the most distinct and beautiful of the Cannas 
is Iridiflora Ehmanni, the subject of our illustration. 
It has a vigorous habit, attaining under favorable 
circumstances a height of six feet: the leaves are very 
large and stout, and the flowers, which are very freely 
produced, are of a rich carmine-red differing from the 
well known varieties in being somewhat trumpet 
shaped, and in having equal sized lobes. 

As to culture and propagation notliiug can be more 
simple; they may be stored in Winter as readily as 
potatoes, under shelves in the greenhouse, in the root- 
room, or. in fact, anywhere, if covered up to protect 
them from frost. In Spring they may be brought out 
tom to pieces where they naturally divide, and. if de¬ 
sirable, they may be started into growth in pots or 
boxes, and planted out in the border in May, or the 
tuber's may be planted where they are to remain. 

It matters but little in what situation they are, as 
they do well in both sun and shade, and the only point 
the grower Iras to consider is the selection of position, 
in which they will produce the best effect. Some of 
the tall growing kinds, with large leaves, sometimes 
suffer from high winds, and so far as practicable they 
should not be planted where much exposed. Those of 
medium height are well able to withstand the effect of 
rough weather, and if there is a position in the garden 
more exposed than another the dwarf growers should 
be planted in preference to the taller kinds. To insure 
a strong growth and full sized leaves, the soil must be 
light and rich. If the roots have been started in pots, 
the last of May is a good time for bedding them out, 
and the distance at which they are put apart should 
range from two to four feet, according to the strength 
and habit and the variety. In dry, hot seasons a light 
mulch is of great advantage, particularly if the soil is 
naturally light and sandy. Beyond this no attention 


will be required throughout the Summer season, the- 
plants will continuo to improve in grandeur and beauty 
until killed by frost. 

The Chinese Primrose. 

We know of no other plant so sure to bloom iu window 
culture, as the Chinese Primrose. Several years ago, 
we mentioned it as “Everybody’s Flower,” and were- 
somewhat amused to find that an English author had 
adopted the name in his work on Floriculture. It is 
now too late to start with the seeds, as these must be 
sown in early summer to raise plants for winter bloom¬ 
ing: but plants may be had of the florist’s at a moderate 
price. In purchasing, be sure to get those which have 
not been forced, but only exposed to the heat of a cool 
greenhouse; all the better if they are without buds. 
The varieties range from white to dark purple, and 
there are single and double ones of different colors. 
Besides their pleasing flowers, some have such beautiful 
foliage that they would be worth growing, did they not 
bloom. The single varieties flower rather more freely 
than the double, though we have had much satisfaction 
from the Double White, when it had not been subjected 
to too much heat. In the window they need a sunny 
place, but do best in a room that is not very warm. A 
little liquid manure, very weak, will help them. Pick 
off the flowers as soon as they are past their prime, as 
seed-bearing will needlessly exhaust the plant.— Am. 
Agriculturist. 

Wuen a thing becomes common and easily obtain¬ 
able, it generally ceases to have any interest for people. 
Tins is now illustrated iu the case of the little moun¬ 
tain plant Edelweiss, which is said to be losing its facti¬ 
tious value because it is regularly cultivated in gardens 
iu Switzerland and sold like cabbage in the open market.. 
Edelraute, which can only be found in difficult cliffs, is 
now coming into favor. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Seedling Pomegranate .—Julia Spencer. The reason 
why your seedlings dc not bloom, is because they are 
not old enough. Thesejjlants should be increased by 
cuttings from flowering plants. Your better plan now 
is tc bud them, which can readily be done at any time 
when fully matured buds can be obtained. 

Bananas and Pineapples.— Same. These will not 
ripen their fruits in the ordinary living-room; they re¬ 
quire the humid atmosphere of the greenhouse, the 
latter requiring much greater heat than the greenhouse 
affords. In artificial cultivation they are grown in 
what are known as pine-houses; low structures, with 
strong bottom heat. Neither of them must be allowed 
to rest, and neither ever bears fruit but once. 

Cacti.— Same. About all the secret there is in grow¬ 
ing this class of plants, is to water freely while they ar e 
growing, and keeping them dry and warm while they 
are at rest. 


We thank our correspondent for her kind wishes for 
the Cabinet, and assure her that we shall spare no 
pains to make it what she desires. 

Church Bouquets .—Rosa J., Pataskala, O. We will 
at an early day write an article on floral decorations, 
such as are appropriate for churches. A tasteful ar¬ 
rangement of flowers is a much more simple task than 
is generally supposed, which we will try to show our 
readers in good time. 

The Secret Out.—The same correspondent has 
struck the key-note of success in floriculture. She 
says: “ My Cannas are twelve feet high, with leaves 
eighteen inches long and twelve wide. My Gerani¬ 
ums are in constant bloom, the admiration of every 
one. When asked how I make them grow and bloom, 
so well, I say, Subscribe for the Cabinet —that will 
tell you all.” 
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Sweet Peas.— Miss S. F. asks the reason why her 
Sweet Peas do not bloom well, and if there is any par¬ 
ticular method in culture that will enable her to have 
these flowers, the loveliest of annuals, throughout the 
Summer. 

Answer.— We cannot say why you have failed, but 
can truly say there is no reason why you cannot grow 
Sweet Peas to the greatest perfection, if your garden is 
other than a sand-bank. This plant, if properly grown, 
will bloom for months; failure arises from poor soil, sow¬ 
ing too thickly, and not allowing a well-developed and 
luxuriant growth. The soil should be very rich, the 
Peas sown at least an inch apart in the row, and planted 
live inches in depth. To keep up the bloom from early 
Summer until frost, the seed pods must be promptly re¬ 
moved, as the growth and ripening of feeds would ex¬ 
haust the strength of the plant. By this process 
the plants will keep in constant bloom the entire 
season. 

Plants in Garden Vases.—Please tell me what are 
the best plants for my vases on tlio lawn and in the 
garden. I have been filling them with miscellaneous 
plants, flowering and ornamental leaved, but they 
neither succeed well or seem suitable for their places. 

H. E. R. 

Answer. —An Agave, or a Yucca, planted in a garden 
vase, is always suitable, and requires no special care or 
management. The Dracaena Indivisa and several of the 
Palms, make splendid objects for vases, and are also 
not liable to injury by neglect. 

Earth Worms in Pots.— Subscriber. This troublesome 
pest will generally succumb when treated with a liberal 
dose of lime-water or tobacco-water. These remedies, 
however, sometimes fail. A correspondent of the 
Floral World , having failed with the above, tried a new 
remedy, and was more successful. He says: “I put 
ten drops of carbolic acid in a pint of water, and 
poured that on the earth in the pot, and it acted 
like a charm, killed all the worms, and the plants 
began to improve at once. It has been a month 
since this was applied, and they are all in a nice grow¬ 
ing condition, and I think it is time enough to show 
what it will do. 

White and Scarlet Mignonette.— Florence H. asks 
if there are really such varieties, or if they are trade 
names ? 

Answer .—If any one imagines they can get a Mig¬ 
nonette with flowers of as bright a scarlet as the General 
Grant Geranium, or as pure a white as the rocket Can¬ 
dytuft, they will be sadly mistaken. Color, as applied 
to flowers, is relative. A white-flowered Mignonette, is 
a variety with flowers much lighter than the type, 
and having at first sight the appearance of a white 
flower. The same is ti-ue of the scarlet. These terms 
must not be taken literally. 

Red Snow.— Cam-ie. The so-called Red Snow is a 
lichen bearing the botanical name of Protococeus 
Nivalis. It is so plentiful in some Alpine districts, 
notably in the Appennines, covering certain spots as 
with a bloody pall, that the credulous inhabitants 
looked upon it as an augury of misfortune. It- has an im¬ 


mense geographical distribution, being found on the 
line of perpetual snow, in European as well as Arctic 
regions. It was first discovered by the celebrated Alpine 
traveler, De Saussure.in 1760,on Mount Breven in Switzer¬ 
land, afterwards on the Pennine Alps, and in the Col du 
Grant, during that indefatigable traveler’s ascent of 
Mont Blanc. Seen under the microscope, the germ 
presents a most curious aspect. It forms a most 
interesting reticulated ball, and is certainly alto¬ 
gether one of the wonders of vegetable life, capa¬ 
ble of enduring the greatest amount of cold, and yet 
living and multiplying itself in a comparatively tem¬ 
perate region. 

Begonias .—Adclia L., Brooklyn, N. Y. Nearly all 
the Begonias make splendid house-plants; they will 
stand more heat, and do with less light, at the same 
time produce their flowers more freely than any other 
class of plants that we have ever tried. Begonia Rubra 
is a charming plant when in flower. 

Watering Plants.— Amateur. It is an injury to 
plants to frequently water on the surface; to water 
thoroughly when the plants require it, is essential. Re¬ 
flection will convince any one that a pot full of soil and 
a mass of roots in the centre, cannot receive sufficient 
water to wet the roots thoroughly, if applied on the top 
of the pot, in moderate quantities, daily. It is time 
saved, once a week, to place the plants in a deep 
vessel of water, keep in the water until the air bub¬ 
bles cease; and also syringe over and under the 
leaves: it will keep the plants healthy, as does the 
evening dew. 

Concentrated Manure.— Amateur. There are now so 
many artificial manures, all of them more or less valua¬ 
ble for house-plants, that it is difficult for us to say which 
is the best. One thing, however, is certain: you cannot 
go astray by taking raw-bone meal and hard-wood 
ashes, mix in equal parts, adding sufficient water to 
moisten, but not enough to make the mass sticky. A 
large teaspoonful put on the surface of the soil around 
each plant, and covered thinly with moss, is one of the 
best of fertilizers. For rapid growing plants, it should 
be applied twice during the season. 

Calochortus.— S. A. Y., Thomasville, Ga. These ele¬ 
gant flowering bulbs, and the Brodiceas, can all be grown 
in the open border. "With you they would not require 
protection. In the Northern States they must be grown 
in a frame, or the bed must be protected by mulching. 

Plant for Name.— H. C. G., Corpus Christi, Teas. Jas- 
mimun Poeticum. 

Oxalis .—Miss Thomson, Pa. Your pink Oxalis can 
be rapidly increased by division. Cut the crown of the 
roots in small pieces, plant singly in small pots. The 
bulbous varieties increase naturally, several new bulbs 
taking the place of the old one ; these should be potted 
singly, or there may be three or four bulbs planted in a 
six-inch pot. Our subscriber will excuse us for not 
believing the pink Oxalis will produce white flowers 
when grown in the same pot with the white flowering 
sorts; we think her mistaken. Typographical errors 
will occasionally occur, particularly in the names of 
plants. 








HER VALENTINE. 




EI-IIND the curtain in the window’s bay. 

There where the hyacinths upon the sill 
Woo the pale February suu to fill 
Each tinted calyx with the warmth of May, 

Stood Marguerite, and from a letter took 
A crimson rose, whose perfume opulent 
Cliilled with despair the hyacinths, that bent 
With deference till every petal shook. 

And to the flower there clung, with love-knot- tied, 
A tiny scroll, on which were fairly writ 
Some lines of love, or poesy, or wit, 

Or all; for, as she read, no art could hide 
The flush that fleeting pallor oft replaced, 

Naught could suppress the heaving of her breast, 
Or lull the quiver of her lips to rest. 

And these the words that on the page were traced : 

"Go to my love, dear rose, and say, and say. 

How fair her image grows from day to day. 

Tell her from me. with thy sweet breath, the last. 
How firmly Cupid's chain has boimd me fast. 

Tell her, sweet rose, oh, whisper in her ear, 

A thousand messages of hope and fear; 

All the rich incense of thy life bestow 
On lips that rival thee in garnet glow. 

Do this, my rose, and thy brief span shall be 
Not all in vain: I will remember thee 
Above all others of thy name and kin, 

And her heart, too, shall fondly take thee in. - ’ 

— Selected. 


THE HAUNTED CRUST. 


(CO.NCI.CDED). 


•Now, while Jerry stood looking at them all with that 
dreadful uncommon sharpness I told you of, which 
made him feel as if he could do anything in the world 
if he set his mind on it, he heard Nance muttering, and 
when he went to listen what she said, he found she was 
cursing him in her sleep for having married her. Jerry 
listened, and got all cold and stiff about the roots of his 
hair, and the room seemed to spin round and round 
him —beds, door, patched window, with the big yellow 
moon staring in it, and all,—all seemed to spin round ; 
and Jerry looked after the spinning beds, and then at 
the spinning moon, and wished it away. He gripped 
his awl hard and fast, and flung himself down by the 
first of the beds. Still it seemed spinning away from 
him, and he made a clutch at it with his left hand, and 
when he had got it, set his knee on it, then his left 
hand clutched a thin little shoulder, clutched it so tight 
that there was a scream, and that scream woke Nance 
and all the rest; and taking him to have come back 
with the victuals, they all set up a wailing cry for joy, 
and stretched out their hands. 

And Jerry lifted up his head and looked at the empty 


thin hands and hungry faces, and pointed to his awl, 
and said to ’em, with a great lift of his chest at every 
word,— 

“ Look here, little ’uns, its earned your bread all 
along, this yer, and if so be it can’t am your bread any 
more, can’t it—can’t it put you to—to—to sleep, little 
uns—just to sleep—only to sleep ? ” 

He laid himself down on the bed. The bright tip of 
the awl glittered, and then was hidden in the clothes. 
He pressed himself closer and closer over the child, and 
his awl was in his hand under him. There was just a 
touch—a cold, .sharp touch—on a bony chest, only a 
touch ; and it was not Jerry’s chest, yet it was Jerry 
who leaped to his feet with almost a yell, as if a sword 
had gone through him,—leaped to his feet and cleared 
the dark stairs in two splines, and rushed out of the 
house door, and away up the court, without ever a bit 
of shoe to his foot, or coat to his back, or cap to his 
head ; rushed along towards the town-end of the court 
in his shirt and ragged trousers, and bare feet, and with 
his awl in his hand; rushed as if a demon were after 
him; rushed, and once he knocked himself against a 
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post, like a blind, wild animal. Then he ran on till he 
got to the end of the court and out into the street,—the 
dark, still street, and he saw one man in it, and he made 
up to him. The man turned, and, seeing Jerry coming 
towards him with his awl, so wild and strange, began to 
quicken his pace. 

But Jerry got up to him, and made a spring, and 
threw both his arms round him so violently that the man 
was felled to the ground. 

“ Don’t run away from me ! Feller-creetur, brother, 

I got more on me nor I can bear, come and help me ! 
You slia’n’t go away till you’ve helped me ! ” 

“Let me go,” said the man, struggling,—“ let me go 
free, will you? ” 

“Hah ! ” cried Jerry; and, looking down on his face, 
with his knee on. his chest, and his awl raised above 
him, he saw it was Dan Harroway. 

The cause of all his trouble that night was there 
under his knee, and the awl which through him had 
been nearly turned against his little children was in his 
hand. Didn’t it seem like justice put into his own 
hands to deal? The knee planted on Dan’s chest shook, 
and the eyes looking down upon him blazed like balls 
of fire. 

Dan Harroway thought his last was come. Suddenly 
he felt the weight gone off his chest, and looking up he 
saw the back of a ragged figure, which seemed to be 
wringing its hands, with the awl in them, and then he 
saw it run back down the dark court. 

Yes, Jerry was running back. He had been to the 
world for help, and it had sent him greater temptation. 
Where was he to go now? 

Now, while Jerry rushed back down the dark quiet 
court, crying to himself, “Who’ll help me? Is there 
nobody as’ll help me?” there flashed upon him a recol¬ 
lection of a stoiy he had heard,—a story which had 
always struck him as being much too hard to believe in, 
and much too wonderful to be at all true; but now, I 
say, the recollection of it struck upon him like a sudden 
light in his darkness. 

He began to run faster. He passed his owu house. 
He came to the other end of the court, and out into the 
great brick-fields. 

Just before him was a high heap of bricks and stones 
and rubbish, where a house had been pulled down. 
Jerry had but one thought just then, he wanted to get 
high. He seemed as if he couldn’t get high enough for 
what he wanted. So he began to climb this mound, 
sticking his bare feet into the sharp stones and broken 
bricks till they bled, and helping himself up with his 
hands till they bled, and when he got to the very 
top he was well nigh fainting, and he fell upon his 
knees. 

The big, set moon seemed to be on a level with his 
head as it stared at him through two window-holes of a 
half-finished house, and it lighted everything; the pool 
of black water below him, the frosted rushes growing 
round it, and the gray line of field rats passing from the 
cellar of one of the new houses to a hole in the clay- 
bank. ( 

Jerry threw up his two arms, still holding the awl, 
and cried out as loud as ever he could cry in his faint¬ 
ness,— 

“If You as made me,” says he, “can see me now ; if 
You knows me better than I knows You, come anigh 
mo! I don’t arst You for myself. There’s somethin’a 


tearin’ my inside like a wild beast; but that I can bear. 
What I arst You is, save my little uns from me! Save 
Dan Harroway from me ! Come anigh me, wherever 
You are, and lay hold on this yer. I’m only a poor 
human creetur, and there’s more put on me nor I can 
bear, an’ it’s makin’ a devil of me. I don’t know how 
to get at You, I don’t know no prayers ; but I tell You 
as I want You ; if ever any poor creetur You’ve made 
ever wanted You, I do. O, come anigh me! Come 
anigh me?” 

Did anything come anigh him? Jerry says as the 
wind rose he heal'd a rustling all about the mound, like 
a swooping down of great wings or garments, and his 
hand got loose, and the awl went whirling down, and 
fell with a splash into the black water ; and Jerry, 
when he heard the splash, fell a-trembling and hiding 
his face with his two hands. 

He wasn’t alone, he says; the sweep-down of wings 
and the talking in the winds went on. For some time 
—how long lie could not tell—he seemed to be lifted 
right up out of his trouble, and he didn’t feel the sharp 
stones under his knees ; and lie stayed with those that 
seemed to have come about him till the moon went 
down in the window-hole. 

At last the bark of a dog made him remember himself, 
and he looked up, and, finding his awl gone, gave a great 
shout for joy. 

“ You’ve heered me,” he said,—“You’ve heered me; 
and I ain’t alone, nor my little uns ain’t alone ; they’ve 
got a better father ’an me.” 

Then he came down, slipping and sliding among the 
stones, and began to run home all shaking and close to 
the ground like a lamb just out of the lion’s jaw. f 

As he ran, the dog he had heard bark came across his 
path with a crust of bread in his mouth, and Jerry 
seized him by the nape, and took the crust from him, 
and ran home to divide it amongst his children. 

When he had got in, though, that wild beast he had 
told of on the mound clawed him for it; and he was 
just going to fall upon and devour it, and had got it 
between his teeth, when another wonderful old story, 
coming across him, made him stop and think. 

He cleared the table ; he moved all the rubbish on the 
floor on one side with his foot, and covered it over. 
Then he began looking about for some kind of a table¬ 
cloth. He found one, clean and white, in a drawer, and 
he felt ready to cry with gratefulness to Nance that she 
should have such a thing. He spread it on the table, 
and then he took his crust and laid it in the middle; and 
after looking at it a long time, he went out softly and 
shut the door. 

He crawled up stairs once more, so faint that he could 
scarce drag one foot after the other. 

The children were all awake, and wailing still. Jerry 
'tent and took ’em up, and cuddled ’em one by one in 
his poor tired arms, and said, with the tears running 
dowu his cheeks,— 

“ Don’t cry, little uns ; I’ve been out and I couldn’t 
get you nothing, but coming back I see a dog with a 
crust in his mouth, and I lugged it away, and it lies on 
the table down below, and" I’m a goin’ to arst Him as 
they say made seven loaves and five little fishes feed four 
thousand creeturs, if He won’t make that ’ere little 
crust below enough to fill us by mornin’. So go to sleep, 
little uns, and you, Nance, my woman, go to sleep,— 
go to sleep all on you, and let Him do His will by that 
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’ere little crust: and we'll go down in the morain’ all 
together and see what we shall find.” 

And Jerry went to lie down himself, but somehow he 
felt as if he'd no right to lie amongthem that night after 
his evil thoughts, so he went and stretched himself on 
the landing outside the threshold of the door, and by- 
and-by they all fell sound asleep. 

It was a cold place, was Jerry's. But the wind that 
whistled up the stairs and came up through every crack 
and cranny of the old boards only made him sleep the 
sweeter, for he dreamed it was the great wings that had 
come anigli him on the mound. 

And so they slept; and there in the room below, all 
by itself in the moonlight, on the clean white tablecloth, 
lay The Crust. 

Now in the morning Jerry woke with the sun on his 
face, and he got up and woke Nance and the children. 
He helped Nance on with her things, for she was very 
sick, and dressed each of the little ones himself, and 
while he dressed them, each had a different dream to 
tell him about the Crust, and the angels that were 
making a feast for them out of it. And Jerry listened, 
feeling as if his heart would burst, for what could he 
say if they all went down and opened the door and 
found only the Crust? Still he daren’t gainsay that 
there would be a feast. He washed them all, and made 
them kneel down and say the prayers Mercy had 
taught them, and he made the dressing and the prayers 
take as much time as he could, for he had great fear of 
going to the Crust. 

At last, shaking in every limb, he took up the two 
youngest, one on each arm, and went to the stairs, two 
more took hold of liis coat, and Nance dragged herself 
along after with the others, and so they all went slowly 
down. 

But when they had got to the foot of the stairs, and 
Jerry had laid his thumb on the latch of the room door, 
his heart quite failed him, for he seemed to see, before 
he opened it, the Crust lying there with the marks of 
the dog’s teeth in it, and all just as he had left it over¬ 
night ; so he turned and said to them, in a light kind of 
way,— 

“P’raps they haven’t done yet, little uns. You won’t 
he disappointed if so be they ain’t?” 

But seven pairs of black sharp eyes looked at him so 
suspicious and so keen, that Jerry thought he’d better 
get the worst over at once, so he lifted the latch and 
pushed the door in. 

He gave one look into the room before him , and then 
turned back suddenly, as if he’d had fire blown into his 
face. 

. “Nance, Nance!” he said, “here’s a judgment on 
ns! Here’s more’n I can bear. O, look, old woman! 
Down on your knees and look. O little uns, I didn’t 
believe not half myself,—but come along ! come and 
look.” 

The father and mother on their knees outside the 
threshold, and the children clinging to them, all stared 
into the room. 

There wax a feast spread on the cobbler’s table. Ay, 
a delicate feast. There was white bread, and there was 
wine, and rich pasties, and in the middle, where the 
■crust had lain, there was a shining silver basket of 
bright Christmas fruit. It was a fair table, I can tell 
you, for I saw it. Yes, I was there, and I saw it. And 


I saw Jerry, too, kneeling with his wife Nance, and tho 
children on the threshold. 

“ I knowed as You’d lieered me,” cried Jerry, present¬ 
ly, lifting his big full eye to the grimy ceiling. “And 
whatever hand You’ve done this by, human creetur’s 
baud or not, me and my little uns thanks You for it, and 
will never ’a’ done thanking You for it, while there’s 
breath in our bodies; and I forgive Dan Harroway as 
You’ve forgive me. I forgive him, and I’m at peace 
with him, let him do what ho likes.” 

Just as they were going to get up from their knees, 
the Christmas waits in the court began, and amongthem 
there was Nell Gwire and Alice Blane, the sweetest 
singers in all the country-side, and the music seemed to 
hold Jerry and the rest to their knees, for coming just 
then it was like angels’ voices givingthem a welcome to 
the feast. 

Nance and him both began to cry and cling to¬ 
gether : and then she, who had been a good singer in 
her tune, but hadn’t sung for temper for twenty years, 
began joining in. low and soft, with her face raised and 
her black hair falling all about her to (he ground ; and 
one at a time the little things caught up the tunc and 
sung out loud and shrill, like starved sparrows at the 
sight of rain. So loud and shrill and piercing that I 
couldn't stand it long, but went and picked them up 
and brought them into the room. When they all came 
in, treading as if the ground wasn’t common ground, 
Jerry saw me and said,— 

“Is thisyer doings, Matthew?” says he; and I said, 
“ No.” 

“Then.” says Jerry, “tell me what man's doing it 
is, that I may thank him, and that all my little uns may 
thank him.” 

“Jerry,” said I, taking him apart, “when you ran 
out in your sore trouble last night, you met a man.” 

“Ay!” said Jerry, looking at me hard. 

“You threw him down and told him your trouble, and 
before he had got free of his first fright, you saw who 
he was and left him.” 

“ Ay,” said Jerry with a shudder.' 

“You went up a mound in the brick-fields?” 

“ Ay.” 

“You went up and told your trouble to some one 
else. You didn’t see that man following you and listen¬ 
ing to you ? No. Nor you didn’t see that man looking 
at you through that window, when you laid your crust 
out.” 

“No,” said Jerry. 

“Well, he saw you, then; he saw all. and he came 
and knocked me up out of my bed, and we went in the 
night to Bassett and fetched Mercy, And that man 
fetched the best silver plate out of his father’s house, 
and the best Christmas pasties and wine, and we three 
laid the feast together.” 

“ And where is that man?” said Jerry, hardly notic¬ 
ing Mercy as she came from where she was feeding the 
children. 

“When he had laid the feast, Jerry, he went outside.” 

“ Is he there now? ’’ said Jerry. 

“ Perhaps he is.” 

Jerry said nothing more, but went out. 

Dan was there. 

“Dan Harroway,” said Jerry, “I’ve spoke words to 
you as I can’t never take ’em back, because they was 
true.” 
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“I don’t want yon to talcs 'em back, Jerry Rouse,” 
said Dan. “ I know they were true.” 

“Then, Dan Harroway, though I can’t take them 
words back, I can tell you this, and that is as this yer 
thing you’ve done this yer Christmas eve has made me 
feel tliat for you I never felt for mortal man afore. 
You ain’t only spread them fine wittles in there, but 
there’s a somethin’ you’ve brought anigli me as I’ve 
hungered for without knowin’ it this many a year. I 
don’t arst you to come in, I ain’t worthy as you should 
come in; but, Dan Harroway, I should like to shake your 
hand, and I should like the little uns to thank you.” 

There ! I suppose you guess the rest. 


Of course Dan didn't go in then, nor let Jerry show 
him olf to the children as the angel in top-boots that 
had been sent to make these wonderful things out of the 
Crust. Of course he didn't sit at the end of the table 
by Mercy all the time of the feast, and have those bright 
top-boots smeared all over afterwards by thankful dirty 
little hands. And of course Jerry got turned out by his 
landlord next day! 

They were married, Dan and Mercy, when the blue 
hyacinths came round again, and you could smell noth¬ 
ing else from Gadshill-in-the-Fields to the church, and 
Mercy wore them in her hair .—Katherine Saunders. 


THE MODE OF LIFE OE ROOTS. 


As the duties of the roots differ in the various plants, 
so do their modes of life vary. Some live wholly in the 
water, others (and these by far the greater number) live 
iu the obscurity of the soil, while others, again, fasten 
upon the trunks and branches of plants larger than 
themselves. In the shape of the roots we find a cor¬ 
responding diversity. Some are short and thick-set, as 
witness those of the beet and radish, from which fine, 
thread-like rootlets shoot out, iu order to feed the main 
root; others are long and slender; some creep along 
near the surface of the ground, while others, again, dive 
deep down into the earth, as though seeking to pene¬ 
trate its innermost secrets. But all. great and small, 
thick-set and slender, are provided with a wonderful 
amount of energy and perseverance, never failing, if 
unmolested, to perform the work allotted them with no 
small degree of intelligence. 

Let us here give you an instance of this intelligence, 
which we learned but a few days since, from the lips of 
an eye-witness. 

Most of our readers have doubtless seen descriptions 
of that beautiful Orchid of the Isthmus of Panania, the 
Espiritu Santo, or Flower of the Holy Ghost, so called 
because of the wonderful representation of a dove, with 
bowed head and folded wings, which forms the centre 
of the pulpit-like flower. For some years, the natives, 
regarding the plant with superstitious reverence, care¬ 
fully concealed the knowledge of its existence from all 
foreigners; but at length it was discovered, and several 
bulbs were carried into the city of Panama, where they 
were planted in boxes, and assiduously nursed, but 
without success. The bulbs withered and died, and 
were at last thrown away in despair—a despair that 
proved their salvation. Cast out upon a heap of rub¬ 
bish and stones, the bulbs, no longer buried in the earth 
by an ignorant master, exulted iu their freedom, and 
striking down their roots through the stones, came back 
to life and vigor. Those bulbs knew (what their captor 
did not) that if buried, or even 7iaZ/-buried in the earth, 
they must die; but note with what cogence and intelli¬ 
gence they seized upon the chance of life the moment 
it was accidentally thrown in their way! They knew, 
as the “lord of creation” did not, that then- long, 
slender rootlets alone could be sunken into the earth. 
Says my informant, a scientific gentleman: “ The bulb 


should be supported aboveground by stones until the roots 
have taken sufficient hold to steady it. This is the natural 
condition of the Espiritu Santo, and only thus will it 
flourish.”— Helen Harcourt in “ To-Day 


Diurnal Rest for Plants. 

No one doubts that plants require periodical or annual 
rest, and up to the present time the necessity of diurnal 
rest has also been fully acknowledged, but it indicates 
uncertainty of their convictions in such matters that 
botanists and physiologists now tacitly admit that the 
necessity of diurnal rest is an open question. The re¬ 
cent experiments with the electric light have led to this r 
but meanwhile gardeners will do well to hold on by 
Lindley, and others of the same school, who affirm that 
“diurnal repose is as necessary to plants as to animals.” 
Should it be discovered that Lindley was wrong, we 
shall be prepared to believe anything afterwards, and 
doubt everything, in regard to plant life. Orchids liv¬ 
ing and growing without the old bulbs and the like 
would be nothing to the discovery that plants thrive as 
weU without diurnal rest as with it, for that would in¬ 
volve changes in the physiological creed of the most 
momentous description. The report of the Paris experi¬ 
ments states that they afford “ no grounds for suppos¬ 
ing that nocturnal rest is necessary to the assimilation 
of the food imbibed in the daytime,” which may be true! 
but nothing has been more confidently asserted hitherto 
than that the organs of plants perform quite different 
functions during the day and night respectively. “ The 
processes of assimilation are suspended ; no digestion of 
food and conversion of it into organized matter takes 
place; and instead of decomposing carbonic acid by the 
extrication of oxygen, plants part with carbonic acid 
and rob the air of its oxygen.” Changes that are going 
to completely upset this arrangement of nature must, it 
appears to common sense, exert a corresponding influ¬ 
ence upon plant life, and produce changes something 
akin to what would happen if human beings were to 
begin to inhale carbonic acid instead of oxygen, and ex¬ 
hale the latter instead of the former. The changes sug¬ 
gested by the no-re3t hypothesis in plant growth am 
strictly analogous to this.— Journal of Chemistry. 











AN OCTOBER DAY-DREAM. 


Dedicated to the Secretary of the 

Upon a leaf-strewn bank I lay 
One pleasant, warm October day. 

The sun shown midway in the blue: 

And basking in his genial ray, 

Late butterflies and crickets gay, 

And all the insects hopped and flew; 

While desolately, far away, 

A katy-did his bow-strings drew. 

A drowsy honey-bee drew near, 

And as his humming caught my ear— 

“The flowers have gone away,” he said. 

“To day in judgment they appear, 

To show the lives they lived when here; 

For when their earthly forms are dead 
Their spirits seek a brighter sphere. 

Where they their purest fragrance shed. 

“So once a year when summer dies, 

The fragrant flower-spirits rise; 

But just before they enter in 
The lovely fields of Paradise, 

Their judge—the Flower Angel—flies 
To question what their deeds have been. 

Some hesitate in their replies. 

While others commendation win.” 

Still nearer came the honey-bee. 

“Rise up” he said “and come with me.” 

Then faded slo iv the sun’s bright beams. 

Vanished the hillside suddenly. 

While into scenes unknown went we. 

I followed him until it seems 
His drowsy, buzzing minstrelsy 
■Conveyed me to the land of dreams; 


Xcw York Flovxr Mission. 

For soon I was I know not where. 

A mingled fragrance filled the air, 

And gentle voices ; but my sight 
Could see nought else but, standing there, 
The gentle Flower Angel fair. 

I listened then with all my might, 

And heard each one its deeds declare— 

The life of every flower sprite. 

How some had passed their lives at ease, 
And bloomed the gardener’s pride to please; 
While others, far from mortal eye, 

Had blossomed for the honey bees, 

And cast then - seeds upon the breeze, 
Accomplishing their destiny. 

Some brightened Death’s solemnities; 

Some drooped in halls of revelry, 

And some had cheered the poor man’s door- 
Uncurtained windows covered o’er. 

By beauty hid deformity; 

While some the Altar placed before, 

Their silent, grateful witness bore 
To mercies shed like flowers free 
By Him who, than the lilies, more 
Cares, O ye faithless ones, for ye. 

At last some modest voices rose 

And told how they bad soothed the woes 

Of sufferers tossed on beds of pain; 

While some, where vice and misery grows, 
By love could hardened hearts unclose 
That else untouched might yet remain. 

Some thawed the memories age had froze, 
Made wrinkled foreheads young again. 


I saw a smile her face illume; 

The Angel for these last made room, 

And bade them rise above to dwell, 

Where they beneath the throne might bloom ; 

For to their Maker their perfume 
Of all was most acceptable. 

Let them the highest place assume 
Who thus in deeds of love excel. 

M. E. B. 


THE FLOWER CHARITY. 


1 Beauty and fragrance are scattered over the earth in 
blossoms of endless variety, radiant evidences of the 
boundless benevolence of the Creator of all things, who 
made them to gladden the heart of man and be a living 
inspiration of grace to his spirit.” 

“ Fairy ministers of grace ” are they, especially when 
■sent to soothe the weary hours when the sick must lie 


suffering on beds of pain devoid of home comforts, and 
cheerful objects whereon tired eyes can rest and feel re¬ 
freshed. The Flower Mission may be a sentimental 
charity, but if one of their distributors should be ques¬ 
tioned as she returns from her visits to the hospital wards 
or the crowded attics and gloomy basements of our tene¬ 
ment houses, she would tell you that flowers are more 
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highly prized by the sick poor than what seems to be 
more practical relief. One okl woman said, “ Why I 
didn’t know any rich people cared enough for me to send 
me flowers,” and a man who had a beautiful white 
Lily taken to him shortly before his death handled it 
lovingly and said, “I don’t know the lady who sent it 
to me, but she will know me in Heaven by this Lily. 

“ We had rather have these flowers than our dinner,” 
said two mothers as we strewed the lifeless forms of two 
tiny children with Rose-buds, and they had known quite 
well what it was to be pinched by hunger ; but the lov¬ 
ing care bestowed upon those who must so soon pass 
from them was more appreciated than gifts of food. 

Of eleven children at the Ear and Eye Infirmary only 
two had ever seen any woods, but all knew and wanted 
Buttercups. One sweet little child, suffering from 
spinal disease, begged the nurse to “give him a dink of 
water to put his flowers in,” and one invalid, after re¬ 
ceiving her box of choice flowors for several weeks, 
happened one week to be neglected. Her husband said 
she actually cried, her disappointment was so great. 
Sometimes a man refuses to take flowers, but this does 
not discourage them, as there are few who can resist 
their sweet influences, and the tender memories they 
often recall soften many a hardened heart, so that a 
knowledge of the way to a better life can be implanted. 

One day a German refused to take the flowers from 
one of the ladies saying, “ The other lady will give them 
to me.” Why he wished it was because two years 
before he had been in the hospital and he remembered 
this lady as having been kind to him. When she gave 
him the Roses he said, “You don’t recollect me, but I 
shall never forget you; and through the Winter as I lay 
very sick in my little home a good lady came and 
brought me delicacies, and it reminded me of your work 
here, and I loved to think there were so many ready to 
help us afflicted ones.” As this lady left his ward he 
said, “Will you come next week?” When again she 
saw him he lay dying, but amid his suffering he smiled 
and put out his hand for flowers, saying, “ I will talk 
next time.” That night he passed away, but his parting 
smile and blessing will never be forgotten by her who 
received so much gratitude for only a few flowers. 

One hardly know:-., in looking back over the records 
of the work, whether tho history of the beneficiaries or 
the contributors be the most touching. One mother of 
a dear little boy, whose interest in the Flower Mission 
began when he was just emerging from babyhood, and 
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who had scarcely left it behind when he was gathered 
to the Lilies of Paradise, still sends most generous gifts 
in his memory, while a little cousin in Florida, whom 
he interested in the work, beside sending us beautiful 
scrap-books of her own making, has formed a band of 
little girls who work regularly for the mission. 

In addition to the thousands of bouquets sent out by 
the New York Mission there have been many pots, baskets 
and cans of growing plants distributed ; over a hundred 
jars of jelly, many dozens of fresh eggs, quantities of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, and such delicacies as the 
sick would appreciate. While among hospital patients 
more than a thousand fans were distributed. 

The jelly, milk, fruit, and delicacies were given out by 
sick nurses, city missionaries and Bible readers ; so care 
is taken that nothing shall be given except to such cases 
as have been investigated. During the past year con¬ 
tributions have been received by this Mission from one 
hundred and fifty-seven towns, of these eighty-eight 
sent flowers regularly, some as often as twice a week. 
The New York Flower Mission has been established since 
1870, as has also the one in Boston, so that it is by no 
means a new charity, for its growth has steadily in¬ 
creased until now many other large cities have entered 
upon this good work, and the opportunities for making 
contributions are within the reach of all. 

Lilacs, Lilies, Roses and sweet Geraniums seem to be 
the greatest favorites, although all varieties are ac¬ 
ceptable. The best methods for transporting them 
(which we take from their report) is to “ cover the bot¬ 
tom of your box with a damp newspaper or a few leaves 
or ferns sprinkled. If the flowers are to be tied in 
small bunches, ready for distribution, care should be 
taken to put a sweet or bright blossom in each bunch, 
and not to cut the stems short. The upper layer should 
be sprinkled and covered closely with paper to exclude 
the air as much as possible. As bouquets are crushed 
more easily than cut flowers, they should not be packed 
till just before the box is started. A paste-board box 
answers all purposes, and avoids the trouble of being 
returned.” 

As the time for sowing seeds is so near at hand we, 
have thought best to remind our readers of this good 
work in time for them to enlarge their flower gardens, 
with the view of doing practical work with the beauty 
with which nature rewards them, knowing that as often 
as her gifts are bestowed on others, so much more ready 
will she be to bless the giver. 


Flowers. —Let there be some one to set a tuft of 
Mignonette by every sick man’s pillow, and plant a 
Fuchsia in every workingman’s yard, and place a Gera¬ 
nium in every sewing-girl’s window, and twine a Cy¬ 
press about every poor man’s grave and, above all, may 
there come upon us the blessing of Him whose footsteps 
the Mosses mark, and whose breath is the redolence of 
flowors .—From Out-of-Doors. 

Nature is one vast mirror in which we may see the 
dim reflection.of a nobler field of thought, than the con¬ 
flict of jarring atoms, or integrals of atomic force can 
ever supply. We need first to gauge downwards that 


we may presently look upwards; and, turning from the 
shadow to the substance, from tilings seen and temporal, 
to the unseen and eternal, may vail our faces before the 
vision of a greatness that is unssarchable and a good¬ 
ness that is unspeakable.— Prof. Birles. 

TnE warm days in spring bring forth Passion Flowers 
and Forget-me-nots. It is only after midsummer, when 
the days grow shorter and hotter, that fruit begins to 
appear.— H. W. Longfellow. 

Beautiful lives have grown uj) from the darkest 
places, as pure white Lilies full of fragrance have blos¬ 
somed on slimy, stagnant waters. 






THE pleasure oe gardening. 


We know of no labor, no recreation, no fancy, the 
pursuit of which is rewarded with more unalloyed 
pleasure than is the cultivation of a garden. The miser 
gloats no more over his dearest treasure than does the 
gardener over his choice fruits and flowers: the picture- 
fancier is not more proud of his wondrous works of art, 
than is the florist of his Tulips; nor does the owner of 
rarest gems point them out to admiring friends with 
more of satisfaction than does the amateur his best- 
named flowers. The picture-gallery may boast its 
Rubens, its Leonardo di Vinci, its Paul Potter; but the 
garden-bed will show greater wonders, and yet hold in 
reserve those which are still greater. 

What though the concliologist feast upon his marvel¬ 
lous collection of shells ? His feast is ever the same ; 
his shells change not, nor do they increase and multiply. 
The sight of them can be enjoyed only by a select few, 
and these can form no estimate of then' rarity. And so. 
also, the antiquarian may pore in solitude over his 
coins. This crown, that guinea, yonder eagle: may be 
the only specimens of their particular kind in existence, 
but will they not always remain the same coins—ever 
changeless? 

But the gardener, the florist! What limit have they 
to the multiplication of their treasures ? They may give 
and yet grow richer. Then- friends are ever welcome, 
as well to possession as to sight. Their treasures are 
more safely kept in the free air of heaven, than are those 
of their neighbor-misers by bolts, bars and deep caves. 


The lover of cultivation is not only a collector lut a 
dispenser of treasure: not only a reproducer of the old, 
but a creator of new beauty, llis labor finds sweet re¬ 
ward in the daily developments of his fruit, lie sows 
his seed in pleasure; he watches the progress of his 
plants with interest, and ministers to their several wants 
with satisfaction. And when the harvest comes, in its 
appointed time, what king more jubilant over a victory 
gained? What fruit so sweet: what flower so fragrant 
as that grown in one’s own garden, and from under 
one’s own hand ? 

A man goes not to his garden as into a picture-gallery, 
a museum, or a cabinet ; ever to see the same thing in 
the same places. Every day develops some new claim to 
his attention. Now he finds a new visitor in the form 
of a flower: anon it is a fruit or a vegetable which ex¬ 
cites remark. To-day his Crocus, Carnation and Chry¬ 
santhemum are in glory; and to-morrow his Picotees, 
Pinks and Pansies will outshine the brightest. And so 
fruit, vegetable and flower, in their several varieties, 
follow, in grand and ever-living, ever changing proces¬ 
sion: the sure reward of toil and trouble: the sweetener 
of cares and the refreshment after anxieties. Would he 
share the delight of that which his hands had produced? 
He needs irot the society of a connoisseur. The high 
and the low, the rich and the poor, may all be enter¬ 
tained. His garden delights all senses: its fragrance, its 
brilliance, its usefulness, speak in every tongue, and in 
language never misunderstood .—Thomas Miller. 


DAISY GREEN IN THE ATTIC. 


“Where is Daisy? ” asked Mrs. Green, one forenoon, 
of the woman who was doing her honing. Mrs. Green 
had been out to visit a sick lady and had left Daisy at 
home, not without some apprehension lest she might get 
into mischief or trouble, although Daisy was not quite 
so mischievous as formerly. 

“Up in the attic, I guess, mum,” was the woman’s 
reply. * 

So Mrs. Green went up stairs and paused at the foot 
of the attic stairway “Daisy has company, it seems,” 
thought Mrs. Green, as she heard the sound of voices. 
Daisy often took her playmates to the attic where they 
could romp as much as they pleased. As Mrs. Green 
was about to turn away, she heard Daisy say, “ Now, 
children, let’s play church,” so she sat down on the 
stairs that she might hear the play. 

“ I’ll be the choir,” continued Daisy, “ and Lizzie and 
Maggie and Bell and Jimmie, may be the people, and 
Benjie may be the minister because he is gooder than 
the rest of us; but you must skip, the prayers, Benjie, 
for its wicked to pray when we ain’t in solemn earnest.” 

The choir then executed a solo with remarkable trills 
and shakes and quavers in a childish soprano. Then a 
voice which Mrs. Green recognized as that of Benjie, a 
little boy who lived, in the next house, commenced to 
read as follows: 


“ 1 And Isaiah said unto the people, Ye have sinned 
and done very wickedest things and must sit down in 
the ashes until ye have repented and made up your 
minds not to do bad things any more. And the people 
answered Isaiah and said. Verily, we have tried hard to 
be good, but you have been harsh with us, and we are 
tolerably discouraged. But Isaiah said unto them, You 
must keep on trying, for unless you repent and be good 
you will all be lost, lost, lost, so that you can never be 
found any more.’ Here endeth the chapter.” 

Then the choir executed another solo ! 

Then Benjie's voice resumed, “I will now read the 
notices; 

We shall have the usual prayer meetings, and all 
the folks that come must pray ; nobody must be lazy 
about it.’ 

‘“There will be amissionary meeting at my house 
on Wednesday. All folks who like to work for other 
folks better than for themselves will please come; to 
make it more interesting I will tell stories about mis¬ 
sionaries who have been eaten up for candy balls by the 
heathen ; and when you get tired of that wo can have 
a sewing-society and talk about folks awhile.’ ” 

“Oh, dear!” moaned Mrs. Green on the stab's. 
“ where did he get that idea? 1 am glad Daisy didn 
say that.” 
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“ As soon as the choir stops giggling and whispering 
I will preach the sermon,” resumed Benjie. “Most 
ministers don’t wait for that, but I think they ought to. 
The audience is asked to keep awake; if any one sleeps 
•out loud, the sexton will please wake ’em up. My text 
is about Adam and Eve. Adam was the first man, and 
he was made of dirt; but Eve was made of one of Adams 
bones. She couldn’t have been very good-looking with¬ 
out any flesh. I’m glad my mother isn’t made of bones. 
The world was new and clean then, and Adam and his 
wife lived in a beautiful garden where there were all 
kinds of animals; there were lions that didn’t roar and 
scare folks, and tigers that never ate folks up, and dogs 
that didn’t bite, and cats that didn’t scratch, and there 
were lots of (lowers that never wilted or dried up, and 
lots of fruit, and it was never wormy, or rotten, or sour; 
and they coidd eat all they wanted without having the 
stomach-ache. But there was one tree in the middle of 
the garden that God told them not to touch, but they 
didn’t mind Him, for a great hateful serpent made Eve 
eat an apple from that tree, and she liked it so well that 
she teased Adam to eat some too, and then God drove 
them out of the beautiful garden into the wilderness and 
made them work for their - living ; and then the lions 
began to roar, and tigers began to eat folks up, and dogs 
began to bite, and cats began to scratch, and roses had 
thorns to hurt folks, and flowers wilted, and apples and 
pears got wormy and rotten, and grapes got sour, and 
watermelon got to giving folks colic, and everything 
went wrong. And that’s the way it will be with you 
brethren, if you eat things that you’ve been told not too. 
Meeting’s done now.” 

Then there was a rush and stampede as of a rather 
disorderly audience passing out. 

Mrs. Green on the stairs was convulsed with silent 
laughter. It is safe to say that she had enjoyed the 
play as well as the children had. 

“Now let’s play school,” said Daisy, “I will be 
teacher, and we will have a school where scholars null 
have real good times.” 

“ I want to be teacher,” said another voice. 

“ Now, Lizzie, that isn’t kind,” answered Daisy; 
■“ you may be teacher next time, If you want too.” 

“That must be Lizzie Fowler,” thought Mrs. Green, 
“as nearly as I can judge there arc five children up 
there besides Daisy.” 

“ I don’t want to play school; I’d rather play tag,” 
said another voice. 

“ Now, Belle, I am ashamed of you,” said Daisy ; 
“tag is such a rude play, and school is more culti¬ 
vating 1 ” 

“The scholars may all take their seats,” continued 
Daisy who had never yet seen the inside of a school¬ 
room. “I want you all to read about things that you 
know about. Jimmie, you may begin; you may read 
about cats.” 

A boyish voice read as follows: 

“ A cat sits on the fence and looks about her. Gats 
like to be on the fence as well as boys do. When cats 
get mad the hair stands up on their backs. Cats are 
smarter than boys, for they can climb trees without 
tearing their clothes.” 

“Benjie may read about horses because his father- 
keeps so many of them,” said this very original teacher. 
And Benjie’s voice read: 

“ Horses have four legs and run twice as fast as boys, 
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who have only two legs. Sometimes they run away 
and spill folks out and lull them, but nobody blames 
the horse; if boys killed folks they would be hung.” 

“ Lizzie you may read about dolls,” said Daisy. 

“ Dolls are little folks that are made for children to 
play with. Some are made of wax, and some of china 
and other things, and they are all bignesses, but their 
inside is most always sawdust, and if they get broke the 
sawdust will run out of them, and leave them all holler 
inside.” 

“Belle may read about—about—coal,” said Daisy, 
whose list of subjects seemed nearly exhausted. 

“Coal is dirty, black stuff, that people build fires 
with. Mamma says it is dug out of the ground; but I 
digged and digged one day, and made a dreadful deep 
hole, but there wasn’t any coal there.” 

“ Now you may all have some lunch,” said the teacher, 
“ and visit with each other while you eat it. You can 
have mince pie and fruit cake, and eat as much as you 
please, for such things don’t hurt children in this kind 
of school.” 

“Teacher!” cried Maggie, “ Jimmie snatched part of 
my cake, and won’t give it back ; he is just as mean as 
he can be—sassy thing ! ” 

“Teacher !” said Belle, “ Lizzie Fowler is making up 
faces at me and pinching me, and I wish she wouldn’t 
go to school here any more—plague take her ! ” 

“Oh dear!” thought the little woman on the stairs, 
“ I can’t have Daisy play with children who talk like 
that.” 

“Teacher!” said Benjie, “the mince pie is all gone, 
and I haven’t had enough.” 

“Nevermind,” said Daisy, “it is time to look at 
pictures now. Here is a picture-book for Jimmie, and 
some Wide Awakes for Belle, and a box of chromos for 
Maggie, and some stereoscopic views for Lizzie, and 
when you have all looked at them, you can change about 
till everybody has seen them all.” 

“ It is a pity that some of our school committees could 
not sit on our attic stairs a while; they might get some 
useful ideas,” thought Mrs. Green. 

“Teacher!” called Jimmie, “what is this picture 
about?” 

“ That is the big Towel of London,” answered Daisy. 
“ Two nice little princes was smothered in it once. 
Their wicked uncle did it. It looks more like a big house 
than a towel, I think.” 

“Teacher, please tell me about this,” said Lizzie’s 
voice. 

“That,” answered the teacher, “is the Looker-on. He’s 
going to be killed by those horrid snakes, and those are 
his little boys, and the snakes will kill them, too.” 

Mrs. Green nearly betrayed her presence on the stairs 
by an audible laugh at Daisy’s new name for the 
Laocoon ! 

“ Teacher, who’s this? ” called Benjie’s voice. 

“That is George Washington,” replied Daisy. “He 
was the father of his country, and that woman beside 
him is Martha Washington, and I s’pose she was the 
mother of his country. They were very nice people, I 
expect; they look quite stylish, I think.” 

“Oh dear !” sighed Mrs. Green. 

“ The girls may have a good long recess,” announced 
Daisy. 

Then followed a rush and a scramble, and then games 
were proposed; they played tag, and then blind-man’s- 
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buff, and such dainty screams of mirth, and such run¬ 
ning, and such exclamations when one was caught, or an¬ 
other escaped, were never heal’d in Mrs. Green’s attic 
before. 

‘•How can so few children make so much noise?" 
thought Mrs. Green. 

“Ding, dong! ding, dong!” called Daisy, and girls 
went in and boys came out. 

The boys played football, and there was such a run¬ 
ning, and jumping, and pounding, and yelling, as defies 
description. 

“I should think there were fifty of them,” thought 
Mrs. Green, clapping her hands over her ears, as an 
empty butter firkin went clattering over the floor, doing 
duty as football. 

Then the study door below was opened and Mr. Green 
appeared on the threshold. 

/“Emily,” he called, “who is making such an out¬ 
rageous racket up there ? A fellow can't write with the 
house coming down about his ears! ” 

" I am going up to put a stop to it,” replied Mrs. 
Green, running up the attic stairs: but the “ ding, 
dong.” had sounded, the tumult subsided, and as Mi’s. 
Green reached the playroom, Daisy sat quietly on a 
packing box. with a large Saratoga trunk before her, 
evidently doing duty as a desk; no one else was in sight. 

“Where are all those children':” demanded Mrs. 
Green. 

“What children, mamma?” asked Daisy, innocently. 


“Why, those children who have been playing up here 
with you. and making such a terrible noise,” said Mrs. 
Green, staring about the empty room in utter bewilder¬ 
ment. 

“ There haven’t been any children here but my im¬ 
aginary ones,” replied Daisy. 

But her mother continued to stare incredulously 
about the room, and even looked suspiciously at the 
chimney, as if possible for any one to have hidden in it. 

“ Did you play church and keep school with all those 
different voices yourself?” she asked. 

“ Why, yes, mamma: of course, when 1 was a whole 
school, I couldn’t talk like Daisy Green all the time.” 

“But how could you make so much noise?” asked 
her mother, still bewildered. 

“ Oh ! that’s easy enough,” said Daisy. “ Shall I 
show you how?” and she jumped from her perch with 
a genuine boyish yell, and ran for the butter firkin, 
otherwise football. 

“ No ! no ! ” exclaimed her mother, putting her hands 
over her ear’s, with a look of comic terror, “ I came up 
on purpose to stop the noise, for it disturbs your papa 
very much. You had better come down now, and we 
will go out for a walk, and then papa can have a quiet 
time.” 

But as they left the attic. Mrs. Green could not rid 
herself of the feeling that there must be several children 
hidden away there whom she ought to send home 
before going out herself! —Gohlcn Rule. 


A HAPPY THOUGHT. 


NE bright afternoon Willie and 
Charlie West were sauntering 
home together from school, 
where they had been studying 
for many horn-s. The sweet 
fresh air they breathed gave 
them new life and spirit, and 
they felt ready for any kind of 
fun that might come in their way, when they chanced 
to find a pair of coarse old shoes hidden in the bushes 
on the roadside, just at the edge of the woods. This, 
they thought was just the opportunity to play a joke, 
as the owner had evidently left them there for safe 
keeping, and to prevent their wearing out while he 
wandered in the woods. “ Suppose we take the shoes 
and hide behind the stone wall, then we’ll wait and hear 
what he will say when he finds they are gone,” said 
Charlie. “Ah, no!” exclaimed Willie, “that would 
be a cruel trick to play.” Charlie readily yielded, 
for he was too kind hearted to willingly harm any one, 
and did not think, when he first spoke, of the distress 
he might cause. “ I have a happy thought,” said 
Willie, “tell me what you think of the plan. We each 
have a dune you know, that papa gave us only last 
week, so let us put one in each slice. What do say ? ” 
“Agreed,” cried Charlie, clapping his chubby hands 
with delight, and the coins were carefully deposited in 
each shoe. The boys then hid themselves behind the 
stone wall, and watched through a crevice, to see who 


the owner might be when he should return for his shoes, 
and how their plan was to eml. Imagine their sur¬ 
prise, when they saw a poor old man walking feebly 
along, carrying on his back a bundle of sticks which 
seemed heavy for him to bear. He came directly to the 
place where the shoes were, and when the silver met 
his eyes, he dropped upon his knees, and seemed to utter 
a prayer of thanks. Then he rose, slipped his tired feet 
into the shoes, and returned homeward, not dreaming 
that the kind givers were so near. “ I can scarcely 
help crying,” said Willie. “Don’t be a baby,” replied 
Charlie, “but jump for joy, and be glad that our joke 
has turned out so well.” “You needn’t talk,” said 
Willie, laughing, “for I see tears shining in your own 
eyes. I wish we knew where his home is.” So off they 
started, and overtook the old man, who was resting by 
the roadside, and carefully looking at his silver 
coins, and wondering who could have bestowed that 
generous gift. He was interrupted by Charlie’s voice, 
saying, “Are you tired? Can’t we help you carry yoru’ 
wood?” “We will gladly do it if you will let us” 
chimed in Willie. “Thank you, dear children. I am 
indeed very tired, and will be grateful for your help. 
May blessings be on the little hands so ready to do a 
good turn for others. They trudged along, gaily chat¬ 
ting to the old man, each by turn carrying the bundle 
of wood, and reached the poor little cottage in which 
he lived just as the sun was sinking behind the hills,, 
shedding a golden light over everything, and as the 
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boys said it seemed like “ God smiling upon them as 
they bade good-bye at the gate.” They promised to call 
some day, and then hurried off home, for it was getting 
late, and they feared lest -their Mother should he woi- 
ried. 

That evening they expected a few of then school¬ 
mates to meet at their house, and talk over the plans 
for the exhibition which was to take place at school in 
a few days, so they decided that it would he a good 
time to interest their friends in the old man. A dish of 
rosy-cliceked apples stood on the table, and Charlie 
West was cracking walnuts as fast as the other boys 
could oat them. Mrs. West, a fair, pretty woman, sat 
beside the table with her knitting, and Speck, the tor¬ 
toise-shell cat, was lying asleep on the rug by the fire. 
“I say, Charlie,” broke out Herbert Lee, “who was 
that old man you and Willie were carrying wood for, 
this afternoon?” “Oh! a friend of ours; wasn’t he, 
Speck?” replied Charlie, stroking the glossy back of 
puss, who stretched herself in a sleepy way. “ What is 
all this about?” said Mrs. West, with interest, for the 
boys, supposing that no one knew their secret, had said 
nothing about it at home. “Oh, nothing much, Mamma, 
only this,” said Charlie. “ When Willie and I came out 
of school, to-day, wo felt in such high spirits, that we 
were ready for any kind of fun, and happened to find a 
pair of shoes hidden in the bushes, and I thought it 
would be a good joke to hide them away, and give their 
owner a scare, but Willie thought of a better plan, and 
proposed that we should put in each shoe one of the 
dimes Papa gave us. Then we waited behind the wall 
to see what would happen, and you ought to have seen 
him kneel down to pray wlieu he found the money. It 
made the tears come to our eyes, I can tell you. After 
he had gone a little way, we ran and overtook him. 
Then we carried his wood home, and that is the end of 
it.” “I am truly thankful, my dear boys.” said Mrs. 


West, that your second plan was carried out, instead of 
the first, and hope that tliis will be a lesson to you, 
never to play an unkind trick upon any one, or you might 
regret it as long as you live.” After hearing the story, 
all were anxious to have a share in giving some pleasure 
to the old man. So it was agreed that they should all 
pay him a visit on the following Saturday. “ By-the- 
way,” said Herbert Lee, “my father spoke a few days 
ago of needing some one to help, and, perhaps the work 
may not be too hard for this old man. I will ask my 
father as I go home, and tell you what he says, when I 
see you at school in the morning.” After a few more 
games the party separated, full of interest for the ex¬ 
pedition planned for Saturday. Herbert learned, to his 
joy, that his father had not yet engaged any one, and 
that if the old man should be able to do the work re¬ 
quired of him, he would employ him. Saturday came, 
a bright, pleasant day, and the group of eight merry 
boys, each one laden with a basket full of good things, 
started off on their errand of kindness. On reaching 
the cottage, they found the old man at home, and when 
they showed him all that they had brought, and told 
him of the work which Mr. Lee was to give him, he 
seemed fairly bewildered, and could scarcely believe 
that so much good had come to him. They convinced 
him of its truth, however, and his happiness gave them 
a pleasure that they would not have missed. Before 
leaving him, Charlie Lee told him the story of the shoes 
with the dimes, and said that it was Willie’s thought, 
and that it had been a lesson he would remember all his 
life, and never again would he allow the thought of a 
practical joke to enter his mind. Many a visit did they 
pay their old friend after this, when his working hours 
were over for the day at Mr. Lee’s, and they felt that 
then- joke, as they termed it, had proved of far greater 
pleasure to themselves than any that they had ever 
played before. Kitty Clover. 


Rooms belonging to rich and cultivated amateurs, are 
generally either over-furnislied or under-furnished. The 
objets de virtu, which have been collected at such pains 
and cost, because they are the fashion, have little reason to 
be where they are found, however beautiful they may be. 
They crowd the house till it looks like a curiosity-shop; 
or else they are frugally scattered with a palpable aim 
to seem to select, and their fewness and goodness 
carry a sort of self-consciousness and affectation with 
them. v 

Now, when we enter a room, the first feeling ought to 
be, “how comfortable!” the second, as we glance 
quickly around to discover why, ought to be, “how 
beautiful! ” not a touch too much or too little. The art 
is to conceal art, and when the first impression is that 
of hyper-refinement, just as when it is that of deple¬ 
tion, or of conspicuous wealth, we may be sure the room 
is not perfect. Directly affectation enters, beauty de¬ 
camps. A room should be treated, as much as possible, as 
a picture. In a picture, monotonous angles, as in paneled 
walls, would be judiciously broken by the shrewd intro¬ 
duction of some bracket shelf, or plate. Yet, most peo¬ 
ple still enunciate the angularity of panels, by stretching 


one square picture in the middle of each. If the panel - 
is of good oak, let us now and then see its fine fabric, 
unspotted by hanging things. But because one panel is 
left bare, do not leave all the panels without ornament. 
Suspend a handsome drooping object of some sort so as 
to break the lines a little without causing a disagreeable 
shock to the eye, or place some tall palm plant, so as to 
serve the same purpose. But plants, young trees and 
bushes are not often enough used and appreciated, even 
by those who love flowers. 

Beauty in dress, beauty in decoration, like beauty in 
architecture, largely rest upon character—the human 
soul within, about, behind it. Individuality supplies 
the interest, as in a picture. Harmony, like a charita¬ 
ble mood, is the other grand secret, an open secret, yet 
somehow as hard to find as genuine charity. To find a 
beautiful room, or a beautiful costume, is to find a 
human soul, for the heart and brain shine through tint 
and fold. Hence, how needful that a pure mind°and a 
genial soul should be clothed about with what is indi¬ 
vidual and genuinely their own, rather than with some 
concoction foreign to them, which may speak for itself 
an alien language.—Temple Bar. 


















Design for Chii.d’s Afghan, (fell size), 
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Child’s Afghan in Ribbon Embroidery. 

Tins work is very beautiful, and easy of execution, 
for the flowers, instead of being embroidered in the 
usual manner, are made of either the narrowest satin 
ribbon, or small bits of colored satin. Fine flowers, 
such as Forget-me-nots, or Daisies, either white or yel¬ 
low, are the simplest to work, as only one stitch is re¬ 
quired for each petal. For Forget-me-nots, thread an 
ordinary worsted needle with the narrowest blue satin 
ribbon, and knot the end to keep it from pulling out of 
the material when drawing it through. Take one stitch 
from the point of the petal to where it joins the stamens; 
flatten the ribbon in the middle, and the slight pucker¬ 
ing at either end gives it a more natural appearance. 
In order to shade the leaves light and dark, two shades 
of blue ribbon may be used, working two of the loaves 
light, and three dark. The stamens should be worked 
with yellow silk in knot stitch ; the stems and leaves 
embroidered with crewels in Kensington stitch. For 
Rose-buds a small bit of satin is doubled, using the 
folded point for the tip of the bud ; the edges are 
gathered and sewed to the material. The calyx is em¬ 
broidered with green crewel, the high lights with silk. 
If the design is of Moss Rose-buds they can be very 
beautifully .and perfectly executed by using Arasene for 
the calyx of the buds and the foliage, as it has the ap¬ 
pearance of Moss. Arasene is a sort of worsted chenille, 
not expensive, and may be procured in most of the 
large worsted stores. For the Roses, a piece of satin is 
doubled and gathered in the same manner as for the 
buds, and a skillful touch will give each petal the exact 
look of a Rose-leaf. The stamens are worked knot 
stitch with embroidery silk. The foliage is to be em¬ 
broidered in Kensington, with crewels for the darker 
shades, and silk for the light. Daisies or any flowers 
having narrow petals, may be executed after the direc¬ 
tions given for Forget-me-nots. A very beautiful 
Afghan for a child's carriage may be made of white 
California blanketing, and the word “Baby ” in Forget- 
me-nots and Moss Rose-buds, worked according to the 
above directions. The design should be lightly sketched 
on white tarletan with a soft lead pencil, as it is impos¬ 
sible to mark on the blanket without soiling it. Baste 
the tarletan on the blanket, and embroider the design 
through tarletan and blanket. When it is entirely 
finished, cut the tarletan oil as close as possible to the 
embroidery. A full fringe of double zephyr cream-white 
worsted is then knotted in round the four edges. It 
makes one of the daintiest and most beautiful carriage 
blankets that can be imagined. 

M. E. Whittemore. 


Knitted Mittens. 

For ladies use, this quick way of knitting mittens is 
very desirable. It makes a much prettier appearance 
when worn, as it does not spread out upon the palm, 
but makes the hand seem narrow. It is so easily done that 
any one that can do the plainest knitting can succeed 
with it as well as those who are accomplished in all the 
fancy stitches. Only two needles are required, as the 
knitting is done back and forth, having no right or 
wrong side. To make them: get seal-brown Saxony 
yarn and two needles about the side of a thread of the 
yarn. For a person who would take a No. glove, 


cast on seventy stitches, knit once across, and at the 
end add one stitch; knit back and forth again, making 
another stitch at the same end of the needle the first 
was added; repeat this until you have on your needle 
eighty stitches, then knit eight rows plain, after which 
narrow one stitch each time across until you have the 
same number of stitches you started with (70). This 
makes one-half the mitten, and shapes the top; repeat 
for the other side. 

The thumb is made separately by beginning at the 
gusset where the thumb joins the hand, and casting on 
one stitch, add one at the beginning of the needle every 
time across, so as to widen both sides, until you have 
twelve stitches; then on one side cast on fourteen 
stitches to make the length of the thumb; at the bottom 
add one every time across until half the thumb is made, 
while at the end where the fourteen stitches were 
cast on, you must add one stitch each time across for 
four times; then knit four rows plain, after which nar¬ 
row back one stitch at a time for four times, and you 
will have one-half the thumb, the other side being sim¬ 
ply a repetition, except, of course, that at the bottom, 
you narrow one each time, where one was added, and 
cast off the fourteen stitches instead of putting them on. 
When completed, sew together in overhand seam with 
some of the yarn, also sew the mitten together, leaving 
an opening for the sewing in of the thumb. 

At the wrist, work a border of single crochet the 
depth of an inch, then finish with rows of shells. You 
may think it is not shaped as prettily as the old way, but 
after it is worn a few times it is quite as satisfactory, and 
has the advantage of being made very much sooner, and 
always regains its shape when taken from the hand. 
They should not be knitted loosely, however, or they 
will not have so smooth and even an appearance. C. 


Needlework Notes. 

Some very beautiful designs executed upon plush with 
Arrasene are exhibited at the Decorative Art Rooms, 
and it would be difficult to find a material that would 
decorate as easily and beautifully as these bits of shaded 
chenille—at least that was our opinion as we admired 
the effect of a long spray of Clematis worked in a de¬ 
sign placed diagonally across a crimson plush chair- 
back, looking as though the graceful branch had acci¬ 
dentally lodged against it. The shaded green leaves 
contrasted beautifully with the background, and the 
delicate white blossoms, whose stamens and pistils were 
worked with gold thread and tiny beads, giving them a 
gliscening effect, added all that was lacking to complete 
the beauty. A large easy chair, a smaller one, and a 
footstool, all upholstered in crimson plush so that very 
little wood-work was seen, were ornamented in this 
way, and for ladies who have leisure to devote 
to such delightful pastimes, what could be more de¬ 
sirable than to ornament one’s own furniture in this 
way. The design was so graceful and delicate one could 
not weary of it. No other ornament was used except 
the one branch on the chair-back. 

A table-scarf in dark, olive plush was also shown, 
having a design of Amaranthus Candatus (Love-lies- 
bleeding) ; the leaves worked with Arrasene in lighter 
greens, and the drooping crimson blossoms in cut-stitch 
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illustrated in our last number, formed a beautiful con¬ 
trast with the dark green of the plush. Silk tasselled 
fringe, four inches deep in dull reds, finished the end of 
the scarf. 

Shaded plush is very much used with the latest de¬ 
signs ; it comes at £5.00 per yard in wide widths, and is 
so gradually shaded from a light to a dark tint that you 
cannot tell where one leaves off and another begins. A 
wicker-work chair was furnished with a square cushion 
for the seat, and an oblong one for the back made of 


dull red shaded plush, upon which was worked in Arra* 
sene a design of hemp-weed. The upper cushion kept 
in place by bows of shaded ribbon four inches wide cor¬ 
responding in color with the plush. 

Handsome brush holders are made of a plusli-covered 
palette intended to hang by the opening, and having a 
stiff band fastened across, ornamented with a cluster of 
Rose-buds and Forget-me-nots in ribbon embroidery, in 
which the whisk broom is slipped. 

Cynthia. 


SPRING SEWING. 


Where easy access can be had to city shopping, it 
seems hardly worth while for a hurried housekeeper to 
spend her valuable time in making up muslins, which 
can be pm-chased ready-made, for very moderate prices. 
Neat nightdresses having several tucks, and a narrow 
ruffle, on neck and sleeves, made from very fair muslin, 
can be purchased for 75 cents and £1.00: while shirts of 
good material made with deep hem and cluster of tucks 
are sold as low as 50 cents. Of course, they do not 
give quite as good satisfaction to those who are particu¬ 
lar as to the fitting and durability, and therefore, many 
ladies, even in town, have most of then- garments made 
in the house. During the dull days that always come 
in the latter part of February and in March, it is wise to 
get Spring sewing well underway, for it is not necessary 
to wait for the dictates of fashion before the under¬ 
clothing is made up for the coming season. 

For a heavy muslin, the preference is for the Dwight 
Anchor, a brand which resembles Wamsutta in heavi¬ 
ness of thread, but which, not woven so closely, laun¬ 
dries much more satisfactorily. The price is ten- 
and-a-half cents, when bought by the piece. For 
lighter material, there is nothing better than Pride of 
theWest, Fruit of the Loom hundreds, and the Lons¬ 
dale brands. 

The first of these being the most expensive, has just 
been reduced from 14 cents to 12J£ cents. Fruit of the 
Loom hundreds, comes at 10J4 cents, and is next in 
quality, while Lonsdale can be bought for cents by 
the piece. 

In trimmings, great varieties are shown, from hand¬ 
some Hamburgs to the cheap laces. The Swiss embroid¬ 
eries are a safe compromise between the two, as they 
are very durable, and have the advantage of being 
both pretty and cheap; the inch widths, both of inser¬ 
tions and edging, being purchased for eight cents per ’ 
yard, and could probably be had by the piece for much 
less. 

Those who have not tried the princess garments will 
do well to make the experiment, especially with the 
combination chemise and underwaist, which is simply 
cut gabrielle fashion, having, however, only one seam 
in the back, one under the arm, and one taking the 
place of the front dart. The neck is cut square, if not 
preferred high, and when trimmed around with narrow 
edging and insertion, looks very pretty, and never slips 
off one shoulder, causing that uncomfortable feeling one 
experiences with other .garments. Little puffed sleeves 
can be added, or simply trim around the armhole to cor¬ 
respond with the neck. The front of the garment is 
opened sufficiently to permit the putting on and off 
with ease, and is fastened with buttons and button¬ 


holes. The front of the waist can be ornamented with 
puffs and insertion, similar to other underwaists. 

It is also a good plan to get one's cambrics made 
before the Spring house-cleaning comes on. The 
styles in these do not vary much from one season to 
another, and it is always safe to follow one’s own taste, 
only being sure to choose something which will give the 
figure an appearance of neatness, and not be so abund¬ 
ant in trimmings as to hamper one while engaged in 
household duties. For those who are partial to a dress 
which shall have the ease and comfort of a wrapper, 
there is the plain princess, which is stylish in shape, 
and almost tight-fitting; having a single dart in each 
front, side gores under the arm. side forms in the back, 
rounding to the armholes, and a seam down the middle 
of the back. Extra fullness necessary to the skirt, is 
made by an extension a little below the waist line at 
the three back seams, the centre one being much the 
larger, and is shirred and fastened on the outside of the 
back seam, or left in a box-plait, fastened underneath, 
as are the other two extensions. The garment is neatly 
trimmed with gathered flounce and bands of contrasting 
material heading it. and bordering the front from the 
neck down. A turn-over collar finishes the neck. 

Waists are still cut liigh on the shoulders, and the 
sleeves sewed in so as to have a slightly full effect, but 
must not be gathered. Sleeves should be fitted as care¬ 
fully as any other part, as much of the beauty of the waist 
depends upon their nice adjustment. 

Plain round Jersey basques are giving place to those 
with square back made full by box plaits closely folded 
similar to the postilion basque formerly worn. 

The tailor-made costumes are still in great demand, 
and tailor styles are becoming more and more promi¬ 
nent, so a London authority advises us, and that many 
pardessus are worn with straight fronts fastened by an 
under-tab, and finished off with collar and cuffs, pre¬ 
cisely like those on a gentleman’s coat, and with sleeves 
cut exactly like coat sleeves. 

Redingoles promise to keep in favor, and are much 
worn by young married ladies for both visiting and 
walking. They are open in front to show the skirt, 
which often is highly ornamented with applications 
of velvet or plush on cloth. A rich costume is of 
fine green satin and plush. The satin skirt edged 
with a deep plush pleating and satin balayeusse, the 
front of the skirt covered with applications of plush se¬ 
cured by button-hole stitch in green silk. Plush redin- 
gote with the upper part open and filled with embroid¬ 
ered plastron like the skirt. Hat of green plush, with 
satin strings, and plumes of shaded shrimp-pink 
feathers. 


/ 















HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


PREPARED BY MRS. C. G. HERBERT. 


Uses for Stale Bread. 

There are so many ways to utilize stale bread, that it 
seems a wonder so much is wasted in many households. 
We see it thrown in garbage pails, or left to mould by 
many an economical servant, who would gladly use it 
if she only “ knew what to do with it.” 

It makes delicious griddle cakes when soaked soft in 
cold water. Three small slices, with water enough to 
cover them, should be sufficient,when the milk and flour 
are added, to make nearly two quarts of batter. Some 
cooks prefer to put in one egg, while others like them 
fully as well without. When the bread is soaked soft, 
make it fine with a spoon, add the milk and sufficient 
(lour to stiffen enough so the cakes can be easily turned. 
If sour milk is used, add to the batter one even teaspoon 
of cream tartar, dissolved in a little water, and one even 
teaspoon of soda. This is a good plan to follow in all uses 
of sour milk, as it seldom contains enough acid to entirely 
counteract the soda. Of course, when only a small 
quantity of sour milk is used, twice as much cream 
tartar as soda should bo taken, for when the milk is en¬ 
tirely sweet the proportions are three even teaspoons of 
cream tartar to one of soda. 

French toast is always a favorite dish with children and 
most grown people, and can be made of tliin slices cut 
from a stale loaf and moistened in milk and egg—two 
eggs to a pint of milk—and then fried on a griddle with a 
mixture of butter and lard, or butter and beef drip¬ 
pings. It is eaten with sugar or syrup like griddle cakes. 

Of course all our readers are familiar with the ordi¬ 
nary bread puddings, a recipe for one variety having 
been given in the Cabinet of September, 1882; but all 
may not know that pieces of bread which are not too 
liax'd can be made into a resemblance to turkey 
dressing. Cut your bread into dice, and if you have a 
quantity of gravy from which fat can be taken, left 
from any kind of roast (though a piece of butter will do 
as well), thoroughly grease the bottom of a spider; put 
in the bread, with some little chunks of butter and plenty 
of seasoning, then pom' enough boiling water on it to 
moisten it; cover tightly, and in a moment it will steam 
through and you can stir it, and either brown a little or 
have it moist like dressing. It should be eaten with 
gravy over it, and is a good substitute for potatoes. 

The little dry hard pieces and crusts which always 
accumulate can be put on a pie tin in an oven that is 
just hot enough to dry and make them a light brown, 
then roll them fine and put away to use in making 
coquettes, frying fish, etc. We have recently learned 
that these slightly browned crumbs make excellent 
griddle cakes, with the addition of one egg and a hand¬ 
ful of flour, and milk to make a batter; but as we have 
never tasted them, we can only recommend it as 
worthy of trial. 

Hickory-nut Layer Cake. 

Pick out one tea-cup full of hickory-nut meats several 
days before you wish to make your cake, and put them 


in the warming oven to dry. When they are as dry as 
they can be, you can roil them with a rolling-pin until 
they are as fine as corn-meal. Any nice cake can be 
used ; make four layers, and do not bake them too 
much, as layer cake, to be nice, must be soft. Make an 
icing of the whites of two eggs, not quite as stiff as ordi¬ 
nary icing, and stir in the rolled nuts ; spread between 
the layers and ice on top with plain icing. 

Jenny Lind cake is an excellent cake for layer cake, 
and the recipe was given last year in the Cabinet, but 
we will repeat it for the benefit of our numerous new 
subscribers : One-half pound butter if you wish to make 
a rich cake, otherwise you can omit one or even two 
ounces ; one pound of flour ; one of sugar ; one cup of 
sweet milk (half pint); five eggs ; one even teaspoon 
soda, and three even teaspoons of cream tartar. This 
will make a small bar tin and four layers, or you can 
bake what is left from the layers in small tins, making 
a pretty variety. If you do not care for a large quantity 
of cake, but several varieties, cut your four layers in 
the middle, and put different filling in each half, then 
put a piece of writing-paper between the halves and 
place them tightly together. Layer cake should never 
be set away on a plate, but on something with a flat 
surface. If you have nothing better, turn one of your 
jelly-cake tins bottom side up, and put a plain white 
paper over it, and put your cake on it till you wish to 
cut it. 

Charlotte Russe. . 

Make a custard of one pint of milk and three eggs ; 
sweeten to taste, and cook over hot water till it is 
scalded. Then sweeten and whip one pint of rich cream 
to a stiff froth. Dissolve one-fourth of an ounce box of 
gelatine in as little water as possible, and add to the 
custard while warm ; when it is nearly cold stir in the 
whipped cream and flavor with vanilla. Line a dish 
with sponge cake cut tliin or baked in lady-fingers, pour 
the custard over it, and set it in a cool place till ready 
for use. This recipe is sufficient for a company of six. 
If you choose to take the trouble when your cream is 
whipped you can drain it well on a nice sieve, and all 
that drips through can be re-whipped. 

Gelatine Icing for Cake. 

Now that the price of eggs is so high, it may interest 
the readers of the Cabinet to know that frosting for 
cake can be successfully made without any eggs. Take 
one-half teaspoon of gelatine, pour on it three table¬ 
spoons of cold water and set it on the back of the stove 
until it dissolves, strain it, and when it is entirely cold 
add three tablespoons of sugar, and beat with an egg- 
beater until it is as light and white as if made from eggs, 
then add whatever sugar is needed to make it the usual 
stiffness. This will ice one small cake. When your 
gelatine is cold, it should not be as stiff as for jelly, only 
stiff enough not to run, and if you find it is too stiff you 
can add a little more water, and then only use three 
tablespoons of it. 
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Catalogues, etc,, received. 

Child's, John Lewis: Queens, N. Y.—Annual Illus¬ 
trated Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 
Bulbs, Plauts and Small Fruits. A very neat 
publication of seventy pages, containing a list of 
all that is desirable for the Ornamental or Vege¬ 
table Garden, including several novelties, among 
them the Akelia Alba Flore Pleno, formerly known 
as Achillea Ptarmica , a very useful hardy her¬ 
baceous plant. Catalogues free to all applicants. 

Thorburx & Titus: 15S Chambers Street, N. Y.— 
Retail Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
Bulbs, and Plants. 

Xel tor's Fruit and Floicer Grower .—A Quarterly 
Magazine, devoted to the interests of Nursery¬ 
men, Seedsmen, and Florists. Turner’s Junction, 
Dl. 75 cents per year. 

"Nellis, A. C.: Canajoharie, N. Y.—Annual Catalogue 
of Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds. Sent free 
on application. 

Purdy. A. 31.: Palmyra, X. Y.—Descriptive and Re¬ 
tail Catalogue of Small Fruits, Vegetable, and 
Flower Seeds. This is a well-known establish¬ 
ment, being oue of the oldest in this State, devoted 
exclusively (for many years) to small fruits. 

Prize Essays on Onion Culture: D. Landreth & Sons. 
Philadelphia. Pa—A handsome pamphlet of SO 
pages, giving in a plain, concise way, all the 
information that a practical gardener would 
require to grow successfully the vegetable upon 
. which it treats. 

Prize Essays on Celery Culture, uniform with the 
above, by the same publishers. These publi¬ 
cations cannot but be useful to the amateur hor¬ 
ticulturist. Price, 25 cents each, postpaid. 

The Rocky Mountain Rural , D. S. Grimes, Editor and 
Publisher: Denver, Colorado.—A monthly jour¬ 
nal, devoted to the horticultural and rural inter¬ 
ests of Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mexico. 
The contents of the first number are of sufficient 
interest to those engaged in the various branches 
of horticulture and forestry, to entitle it a large 
circulation among the farmers, gardeners, and 
nurserymen of the West. 


FRAUDS AND IMITATIONS. 

Scarcely any higher assurance of the value of a 
useful discovery or invention can be given than the 
fact that unscrupulous persons attempt to deceive 
the public by offering them an article to which they 
give the same name, and to which they attribute the 
same qualities. The intrinsic value of a thing be¬ 
comes evident in the efforts to make gain through 
an imitation or counterfeit. Our new Compound 
Oxygen Treatment is no exception to the rule. No 
sooner was its great curative value demonstrated be¬ 
yond the reach of cavil or contradiction, than frauds 
and imitations began to appear, and worthless 
articles were offered to the public as the genuine 
Compound Oxygen. 

In one instance an individual engaged in this dis¬ 
reputable business actually puts forth the claim 
that he was employed by us in a confidential posi¬ 
tion through which he was able, in a surreptitious 
manner, to discover the secret of its manufacture ! 
And, with a dullness of perception equalled only by 
his moral obliquity, asks the public to credit his 
assertion, while at the same time claiming to pos¬ 
sess the secret of making Compound Oxygen 
through a betrayal of confidence ! As if the public 
would put faith in a man who declares himself to be 
untrustworthy! 

But there is not a word of truth in this man’s 
assertion. He was never employed in our labora¬ 
tory, and if he had been there was no possible way 


in which he could discover the substance used by 
us to give to the new compound the vitalizing ele¬ 
ment and curative force it contains. That is a secret 
which we do uot communicate to any one employed 
in our laboratory. 

Iu another case a Western physician dispensed 
au imitation of our Treatment which he called 
Compound Oxygen, aud then took a number 
of our testimonials and reports of cases and pub-. 
lished them as having been given for cures made by 
his spurious preparation, a threat to publicly ex- 
ose him caused him to withdraw, so far as we 
now, our testimonials, but he still offers the public 
his worthless article. 

Aud, in still another case, a dishonest imitator not 
only used our testimonials, but actually took some 
forty or fifty pages bodily from our Treatise on Com- 
pound Oxygen, and published them as if written by 
nimself as an exposition of the science and theory 
on which his pretended cure was based! 

In most of the cases which have come under our 
observation, the spurious substance is offered at 
lower prices than we ask for the genuine article. 

We have refrained up to this time from taking any 
notice of these frauds, but in consequence of re¬ 
peated communications and inquiries from those 
who have tried these imitations aud found them 
worthless, we deem it only a common duty to warn 
the public against them. 

A moment's reflection will make it clear to auy 
one that a man who tries to rob another of the fair 
reward to which any new invention or discovery 
may entitle him is not a man whom the public can 
afford to trust. His moral sense is perverted—he 
has neither true honor nor honesty, and will cheat 
and deceive those who trust him whenever he finds 
it to his interest to do so. 

Let it be clearly understood that Compouud Oxy- , 
gen is only manufactured in Philadelphia , at 1109 | 
and 1111 Girard Street, by Drs. Starkey d> Palcn. 
Any substance made elsewhere and called Compound 
Oxygen is spurious and worthless . and those who 
buy it simply throw away their money , as they will 
in the end discover. 

For the sake of suffering humanity, as well as in 
regard to our own interests, we meet at once this 
matter of frauds aud imitations, and at the same 
time offer to send free our ** Treatise on Compound 
Oxygen ;' m our pamphlet, containing over fifty 
" Unsolicited Testimonials" to its wonderful cura¬ 
tive value from persons who have used it, and 
*• Health and Life, our Quarterly Record of Cases 
and cures, in which will be found, as reported by 
patients themselves, and open for verification. 
more remarkable results under the Compound Oxy¬ 
gen Treatment in a single period of three months, 
than all the medical journals of the United States 
can show in a year! 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 

1109 and 1111 Girard St., 

Philadelphia. 


BUSINESS BREVITIES. 


Liver Diseases, headache, and constipation, caused 
by bad digestion, quickly cured by Brown’s Iron 
Bitters. 

“Young Achilles” wants to know if t; we think 
cigarette smoking is injurious to the brain ” Oh, 
no, not a bit of it, “Young Achilles.” No man with 
brains enough to hurt will be guilty of smoking 
paper .—Burlington Hawkeyc. 

Nothing so simple and perfect for coloring as the 
Diamond Dyes. For carpet rags, better and cheaper 
than any other dye-stuffs. 

"When old Captain 3Iarlinspike heard that his friend 
the schoolmaster was in the habit of punishing the ' 
unruly lads by seating them with the girls, ho shook 
; his head as he remarked: “A misplaced buoy is; 
' always dangerous, my friend.” 

! Not a drink, not sold in bar-rooms, but a reliable 
j non-alcoholic tonic medicine, useful at all times, and 
. in all seasons, is Brown’s Iron Bitters. 

| It is customary to picture a gorilla with the limb 
; of a tree in his hand, which is a gratuitous insult on 
the young man who carries a cane, and should no 
longer escape the frown of an intelligent, humane 
and justice-loving community. 

“Do not^rasp at the shadow' and lose the sub¬ 
stance.” Kidney-Wort is ablo to convert you from a 
shadow' of your former self into the substance of es¬ 
tablished health. Said a sufferer from kidney-trouble 
when asked to try Kidney-Wort for a remedy: “ I’ll 
try it, but it willle my last dose.” It cured him. and 
now he recommends it to all. If you have disordered 
kidneys, don’t fail to try it. 


Noted Men ! 

Dr. John F. Hancock, 

late President of the National Phar¬ 
maceutical Association of the United 
States, says: 

"Brown’s Iron Bitters has a 
heavy sale, is conceded to be a fine 
tonic; the character of the manu¬ 
facturers is a voucher for its purity 
and medicinal excellence." 

Dr. Joseph Roberts, 

President Baltimore Pharmaceutical 
College, says: 

" I indorse it as a fine medicine, 
reliable as a strengthening tonic, 
free front alcoholic poisons.” 

Dr. J. Paris Moore, Pii. 

13., Professor of Pharmacy, Balti¬ 
more Pharmaceutical College, says: 

" Brown’s Iron Bitters is a safe 
and reliable medicine, positively 
free from alcoholic poisons, and can 
be recommended as a tonic for use 
among those who oppose alcohol." 

Dr. Edward Earickson, 

Secretary Baltimore College of Phar¬ 
macy, says • 

" I indorse it as an excellent 
medicine, a good digestive agent, 
and a non-intoxicant in the fullest 
sense.” 

Dr. Richard Sapington, 

one of Baltimore’s oldest and most 
reliable physicians, says : 

" All who have used it praise Its 
standard virtues, and the well- 
known character of the house which 
makes it is a sufficient guarantee 
of its being all that is claimed, for 
they arc men who could not be in¬ 
duced to offer anything else but au 
reliable medicine for public use." 

A Druggist Cured. 

Boonsboro, Md., Oct. is, iSSo. 

Gentlemen: Brown's Iron Bit¬ 
ters cured me of a bad attack of 
Indigestion and fullness in the stom¬ 
ach. Having tested it, I take pleas¬ 
ure in recommending it to my cus¬ 
tomers, and am glad to say it gives 
entire satisfaction to all." 

Geo. W. Hopfman, Druggist. 


Ask your Druggist for Brown’s 
Ikon Bitters, and take no other. 
One trial will convince you that it 
is just what you need. 


SEYMOUR'S SHEARS & SCISS 

^Diamond Edge Warranted, are the most -. 
durable. “ The best are the cheapest. 

Ask your merchant to get them for you.^ 


or w’e will send for ttl.25, post-paid, 
a pair of Family Shears, 8 inches in 
length, full nickel-plated, or maroon 
japanned handles, Jil.OO. Address: 

Henry Seymour Cutlery Co., HOLxO*^ 




























Anoimccuk Sesquipedalk. 

Exhibited at February meeting of the N. Y. Horticultural Society by Wm. H. Clementr, gardener to 
Mrs. M. J. Morgan, N. Y. City. 








































DON’T 


Start wrong in your gardening operations now that 
the few early flowers have given you the regular Spring 
fever, for which, before planting, you think there is no 
antidote excepting the contents of a first-class seed, 
bulb and plant establishment. Don't make the too com¬ 
mon mistake of planting too much, which only aggra¬ 
vates instead of allaying the fever. Don't fall into the 
regular practice of crowding a dozen plants where there 
should only be three; and what is still worse, don't 
plant all the varieties you have in one bed. Serve your 
plants as you do your guests, by giving each a separate 
bed, and they will be equally thankful. Don't mix colors: 
neither put the high and low together, they will not 
prove congenial; each and all will be out of place. 
Don’t neglect harmony : in all your arrangements be 
sure that form, size, color and habit will bear such a 
relation to each other that the desired effect is secured. 
Give each plant a bed or a section of your border, so 
that no other plant will interfere with it. If you have 
a geranium bed don't mix colors, and be sure not to 
plant the scarlets next to the pink. So arrange the beds 
that in all cases there will be the most marked contrast 
of colors; and let the same ride apply to all other 
plants. Don't neglect to have everything that pertains 
to the welfare of the garden in readiness, so that when 
the proper time for planting comes there need be no 
cause for delay. By no means get in a hurry to plant; 
don’t think your few Crocuses, Snow-drops and Scillas 
are evidences of summer; they are only prophecies, 
simply reminders of the good things that are to come if 
you do your part. Don't work your ground when it is 
cold and wet. It is then trading off winter for summer, 
so don’t interfere until the bargain is completed. Don’t 
sow seeds of any kind until the soil is dry, warm and 
inviting, then they will come up quickly, and you will 
have no occasion to complain about the quality of the 
seeds bought. In almost all cases good management 
means good seed. In seed-sowing take a short lesson 
from nature. Cover the seeds thinly; don’t bury them 


unless you wish to bury all your fond hopes of a beauti¬ 
ful garden and your good nature as well with them. 

If you have taken the wise precaution of starting your 
favorites in the house or hot-bed, don’t be in a hurry to 
transplant them into the open border. No matter what 
you have started in advance of its regular season of 
growth, the plants will not be as vigorous as if grown 
in the open border. Under natural conditions, conse¬ 
quently, they will not endure the frequent cold winds 
of Slay. All hardy annuals are not hardy when started 
in the house or hot-bed, and will perish if turned out 
into the open border too scon. We find from ltng ex¬ 
perience that notwithstanding what the weather may 
be, it is not safe to transplant seedlings, or bedding 
plants even, before the last week in 'May ; and as a rule 
the first of June is the better time. The time, 
however, will depend upon the locality ; wherever you 
are don't plant out your flowering plants too soon. 

In selecting Carnations and Roses, don’t buy those in 
full bloom or those that have flowered all through the 
Winter, and need rest. In selecting Tea Roses by all 
means choose young plants—those that have never flow¬ 
ered—they are much cheaper, and will give you flowers 
the entire season. Do not let the rules we have adopted 
for early planting apply to Roses and Carnations; these 
will do much better if planted a month earlier than 
seedlings or tedding plants. Don’t neglect neatness 
and oreler ; upon these conditions the pleasure in the 
garden in a great measure depends. Have all climbing 
plants properly trimmed and furnished with suitable 
supports. Don’t let your friends see a Burdock when 
there should be a Rhubarb, or a Plantain where there 
could be a Poppy. Study the law of adaptation and make 
the garden indicative of taste and refinement. Don’t 
(to gentlemen only) neglect the flower garden and visit 
the beer garden ; it is a far better indication of domestic 
happiness, of noble, manly character when there are 
flowers in the garden, instead of blossoms on the 
nose. 


HINTS FOR MARCH. 


March is the most uncertain mouth for gardening in 
the whole year. It is a month that cannot, in this sec¬ 
tion, be depended upon for anything. It is fond of 
caprice, one day winter, the next spring, and the 
following one summer, alternating as fancy dictates. 
We often see in the warm cozy corners around the 
house, where the sun delights to linger, Snow-drops and 
Crocus in full flower by the first of the month, and the 
whole lawn dotted with the same by the middle of the 
month. Again we have seen the thermometer indicate 
forty degrees of frost, and good sleighing early in the 
month. A great portion of our drork for the month 
consists in watching and fighting the weather. We 
must keep careful sentry over it, and provide our tender 
favorites with defence in every time of need. The great 


danger is the being deceived by appearances. Because 
the Crown Imperials, the Crocus, Tulips, aud Hyacinths, 
confide in the first few warm days, as though they were 
the sure forerunners of spring, do not let us be deceived, 
but have everything in readiness to protect these rash 
and foolish adventurers that should have remained in 
the bosom of mother earth for at least a month yet. 
All the early flowering bidbs and herbaceous plants get 
impatient over their long confinement, and commence 
their annual labor as quickly as possible. If they get de¬ 
ceived and make a portion of their - growth far ahead of 
time, be prepared with mats or some clean mulching to 
protect them in case of severe frosts that are sure to 
visit them, until about the first of May. Bidbs need 
protection far more in March and April, after they have 
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commenced their growth, than during winter, while 
they are hibernating. Bulbs require more care and 
attention this month than all the year beside. Give them 
the amount required and they will bring beauty and 
promise, and not blight our hopes and prospects of bright 
and beautiful flowers. 

Remove every trace of winter' decay and death as 
soon as possible, if not already done. Clean up every 
bed and border, so that every new-born plant may have 
neat and pleasant surroundings, and not come strug¬ 
gling into life through the dead forms of the last year’s 
growth. The dead leaves and branches of the past 
should not cruelly afflict, by their presence, the bright 
blossoms of the present. The living and the dead are as 
uncongenial companions in the family of plants as with 
the family of men. 

The cleaning up of herbaceous borders and beds should 
be completed at once. Strong growing plants, such as 
Pajonies, Phloxes, Dielytra and Delphiniums, must be 
occasionally reduced into smaller clumps, and choice 
varieties multiplied by division. Although the proper 
time for division and propagation of herbaceous plants 
is in autumn, the parts that are cut off in reducing the 
size of the clumps may in part be saved. These opera¬ 
tions should be attended to annually, else there is great 
danger of the plants of the least worth and beauty 
monopolizing the greater portion of the space. Well- 
rotted manure should be liberally applied to the borders, 
and forked in as soon as the plants have made sufficient 
growth to show where the work can be done without 
injury to them. 

The pruning and training of all climbers should be 
completed as soon as possible. All hardy Roses may be 
pruned towards the end of the month. The chief rule 
is to cut the weakest growers most severely, The strong 
shoots can carry a good crop of Roses with impunity ; 
the weaker ones draw upon the stronger the sustenance 
they should retain for the perfect development of their 
own flowers. 

See that all stalks and ties are fresh and firm; loosen 
the surface of the soil, and, if possible, top-dress or 
mulch with rotten manure, just coveiing it with earth 
to save appearances. If you want good Roses, let no 
flowers glow over their roots—no, not one ; not even a 
Violet or Mignonette ; the latter, though so sweet and 
innocent-looking, will rob your Roses as greedily as a 
crop of cabbage. 

If possible, plant Lilies this month; wherever they may 
be they will have commenced their growth, which 
should not be wasted in the open air ; do not plant, 
however, unless the soil is in the proper condition—light 
and friable ; better not plant at all than to plant in a 
cold, heavy, wet soil. In spring-time do not disturb the 
ground until it is warm, and dry enough to work up 
light and mellow; if turned up wet and lumpy it will 
remain in the latter condition until another season’s 
frost disintegrates it, and your summer’s work will be 
lost. 

Gladioli can safely be planted this month, and tho 
■earlier the better, when tho soil is in the proper condi¬ 
tion ; it matters not if the ground freezes to the depth of 
two or three inches, it will not injure the bulbs, (conns) 
neither will a slight frost injure the plants when up. 

Seedlings of annuals, bi-ennials and perennials, that 
were started in the house last month should now be re¬ 
potted, or pricked out into cold frames and grown on as 


rapidly as possible, giving them plenty of air and light 
in order to have them strong and healthy ; do not let 
them grow up weak and spindling, from such condi¬ 
tions they never recover. 

Pansies that were started last autumn, and wintered 
over in frames, should now be transplanted into their 
permanent beds; give them a partially shaded situation, 
selecting a heavy, moist soil if possible, and the richer 
you make it the larger and more abundant will be your 
flowers. 

House plants will not be in their perfection of bloom, 
and will require proportionate care and attention. 
When the sun shines out brightly and warm give them 
all the air that is possible; syringe two or three times 
daily, but not at all when the days are dark and dreary. 
Exercise the greatest care in keeping all plants scrupu¬ 
lously clear of insects. Aphis and Thrip come seemingly 
on the wings of March winds. Fight them in all ways j 
either kill them or they will kill your plants ; you can¬ 
not compromise with them. Tobaccc-smoke will anni¬ 
hilate them if it can be confined around them. When 
that cannot be used, give the plant a bath in streng, 
warm soap-suds, and after a few minutes rinse in clean 
warm water. Follow this up for two or three days, 
each morning, and all signs of animal life will disap¬ 
pear, excepting the scale, which will not give up so 
easily; they must be removed by mechanical means. 
Rub them off with a soft, smooth stick, and wash the 
plant thoroughly afterwards. 


Tiie following very excellent and practical remarks on 
floriculture were made by John B. Moore, Esq., of Con¬ 
cord, Mass., at the Farmers’ Institute, New Bedford, 
Mass., January 10th, 1883 : 

, He said that one great difficulty in out-door growing 
of flowers comes from seed not germinating, which is 
oftener the fault of the planter than of the seedsman. 
Perhaps most of the seedsmen keep over the old seed 
which is not sold, but they endeavor to have as little as 
possible left over. Small seeds should be only lightly 
covered. They will do better sown in a cold frame. An¬ 
other good way is to take a box two or three inches deep, 
fill it half full of a hash of earth and swamp moss (sphag¬ 
num), cover a very little loose earth over the mixture, 
and a little more then over the seed. If seed is to be 
planted in open ground, wait for settled warm weather, 
and the blossoms will be produced just as early as if the 
seed had been put into the cold ground of early Spring. 
There is more satisfaction in growing perennials than 
annuals, but they should be moved once in two or three 
years after the roots have exhausted the soil in the spots 
where they have grown. Among the best perennials 
are the Delphiniums (Larkspurs), Phloxes, Hollyhocks, 
Pereunial Poppies, and hardy varieties of Clematis. 
But it takes a good florist to raise Clematis from seed. 
Then there are two varieties of Japan Grass (Eulalia 
Japouica), which the speaker had proved to be hardy 
Lilies, Giadioli, and hybrid perpetual Roses. The 
Roses should be three by four feet apart, and in Winter 
should be earthed up eight to twelve inches. The part 
above ground will be Winter killed, but this is only 
judicious pruning. There is no special difficulty in 
cultivating them. The land should be deeply ploughed, 
and well fertilized. A starved bush will not blossom. 
Capt. Moore was asked about Tea Roses, and said, What 
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is the use when hybrid perpetuals are better ? He said 
he grows Roses for pleasure, and to give away, and for 
profit. 

In the house, plants must be kept clean and specially 
free from insects. Washing with soap suds will kill 
them and do the plants good, but it is a great deal of 
work. Smoking is the best way in the greenhouse; 
not merely a few whiffs of a cigar, but a good quantity 
of cheap tobacco, so that the whole interior will be blue. 
Look out that the tobacco is damp enough not to blaze, 
which would create an injurious gas. Burning sulphur 
is very destructive to plants as well as insects. Red 
spiders are difficult to get rid of in a dwelling-house : 
the smoking is as bad as the disease. In a greenhouse 
the steam pipes may be whitewashed with lime and sul¬ 
phur ; but do not put the sulphur on a smoke flue where 
it will burn. Rose-bugs should be picked off, and white 
worms in the earth can be got rid of by re-potting. 
Water thoroughly, but not too often. More plants are 


injured by too frequent watering than by over-drying. 
Knock against the side of a pot, and a little experience 
will enable one to judge by the sound if a pot is too dry. 

To pot a plant successfully it is better to have some 
coarse soil, and nothing is better than half-rotten grass 
sods. In the bottom of the pot, one sixth of its depth 
of broken crockery should be put iu for drainage, and 
the sods next. Dirt from hollow trees is poor stuff. 

Very fine Chrysanthemums can be produced by care¬ 
ful culture. From this time till the first of April take 
cuttings from the new shoots of a strong plant that has 
blossomed and been cut down, put them in'2)<j-inch 
pots, later into six-inch, so that the roots will not be 
pot-bound. The latter part of May the plants can go 
into the ground, and about the first of September, when 
it is so dry the dirt will fall off the roots, they should be 
re-potted. With both Chrysanthemums and Fuchsias, 
great care should be taken that they do not become pot- 
bound. Their growth must be constant. 


NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The first regular monthly meeting of the Society, held 
in then- new rooms on the 6th of February, was one of 
the most successful and interesting ever held by the 
Society. The hall was completely filled, in fact, packed 
with members and visitor's, so that it was difficult to in-j 
spect the flowers and plants which filled the tables, 
about fifty feet long each. Our attention was first 
called to a large and well-arranged collection from the 
nurseries of William Bennett, Esq., Flatbusli, L. I., of 
Palms, Dracaenas, Crotons, Azaleas and Orchids. Among 
the latter was a fine specimen of Cypripedium Insigne, 
fully three feet in diameter, with more than fifty perfect 
flowers. Mr. Bennett also exhibited a number of pots 
of Lycopodium KrausianaAureum, a charming novelty. 

John Henderson, Esq., of Flushing, N. Y., anticipated 
Spring with sixteen pots of Persian Lilacs. The plants 
were about twenty inches high, well formed, and were a 
complete mass of bloom, not a leaf to be seen. He also 
exhibited a large collection of Roses, twenty varieties, 
including all the novelties of the season, as well as the 
better known standard sorts. 

J. Rollers, Esq., of Jersey City, showed a rare collec¬ 
tion of Hybrid Rhododendrons, which was exceedingly 
fine and greatly admired. 

Ernest Asmus, of West Hoboken, N. J., contributed 
to the interest of the exhibition Lilacs and Hybrid Per¬ 
petual Roses; among the latter were perfect flowers of 
General Jacqueminot, Glory de Paris, Captain Christy, 
and others. 

As usual, the collection of Orchids and Ferns shown 
by Mr. Clements, gardener to Mrs. M. J. Morgan, was 
an attractive feature of the exhibition. A plant of 
Angroecum sesquipedale (see illustration) with ten 
flowers, six to eight inches in diameter, was sufficient 


£ The world is full of resurrections. Every night that 
folds us up in darkness is a death; and those of you that 
have been out early, and have seen the first of the dawn, 
will know it—the day rises out of the night like a being 


evidence of Mr. Clements’ skill as an Orchid grower 
We were pleased to notice a fine collection of Orchid 
blooms,Cypripediums,Vandas, Cattleyas, etc., etc., from 
the well known grower, George Such, Esq., of South 
Amboy, N. J., who also exhibited a collection of Camel¬ 
lias, twelve varieties, also a fine plant of Dendrobium 
Wardianum, one of the finest Orchids, with several 
spikes of from three to six flowers, each three inches in 
diameter. 

Hallock, Son & Thorpe, of Queens, N. Y., showed a 
collection of forty varieties of Carnations, all seedlings, 
and mostly shown for the first time. The great variety, 
size, form and color of these flowers only proves what 
well directed effort in any direction will accomplish. 
The Bermuda Lily—the Lily with so many aliases —was 
shown by J. R. Pierson, Esq., of Tarry town, N. Y. We 
cannot yet see the advantage this Lily has over the 
ordinary L. Longiflorum. Two elegant plants of the 
Bougainvillea Spectdbilis, four feet high and a diameter 
of three feet, a solid mass of bloom, were conspicuous 
objects ; these were from the establishment of the late 
James Haggerty, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

To W. C. Wilson, Esq., of Astoria, N. Y., the exhibi¬ 
tion was indebted for Lily of the Valley in pots, re¬ 
markably well grown; also Roman Hyacinths and 
Chinese Primulas iu pots, together with a collection of 
cut flowers. James Taplin, Esq., of Maywood, N. J., 
showed some fine spikes of Laleas in variety. New 
York’s oldest florist, Isaac Buchanan, Esq., exhibited 
some fine Tulips and Snowdrops, well grown, also a 
small but choice collection of Orchids. 

Our space will not permit our mentioning more of the 
exhibits, whioh we regret, as there were very many 
other entries that deserved special notice. 


that has burst its tomb and escaped into life .—George 
MacDonald. 

When man dies, men inquire what he has left behind; 
angels inquire what he has sent before him.— Mahomet. 
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THE BEGONIA. 



Seedling of the Tuberous-rooted Section 


The genua Begonia is a very popular and well-known 
one, embracing, as it does, plants noted for their superb, 
ornamental foliage, as well as those that are specially 
valuable for decorative purposes and wintering flower¬ 
ing. The'genus is a very extensive one, embracing be¬ 
tween four and five hundred species and varieties, and 


of late there has been so many varieties introduced into 
cultivation that our florists have found it necessary to 
divide them into three classes, viz., Ornamental 
Foliaged, Tuberous-rooted, and Flowering varieties. 
In this paper I propose to speak of the latter class, leav¬ 
ing the others for future consideration. The flowering 
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Begomas are a class of soft-wooded plants of somewhat 
succulent habit and rapid growth, requiring a warm, 
moist atmosphei-e at all times, a temperature of from 
55 to 60 degrees, a light, sunny situation, and a com¬ 
post composed of two-thirds well-rotted sods and one- 
third well-decomposed manure, well mixed, but not 
sifted. Use soft, porous pots and drain them well, and 
do not permit the plants to become pot-bound; yet be 
careful not to overpot them. Care is also necessary in 
watering them, as some varieties are somewhat subject 
to damp-off if overwatered. With the exception of 
B. mcinicata, coceinea. glaucophylla scandens, and sub- 
peltata nigra, the Begonias do best when propagated 
annually, young plants always producing the most sat¬ 
isfactorily. Indeed, I advise the propagation of young 
plants of all the varieties every spring. 

The best time for the propagation of the flowering 
Begonias is about the first of April; cuttings, if then 
placed in sand, will root in about two weeks, and as 
soon as they are rooted should be potted off into two or 
three inch pots. Keep the young plants warm and 
moist until well established, then gradually expose to 
the air. and as soon as the weather becomes warm and 
settled plant them out in a rich, deep border in a par¬ 
tially shaded situation. Do not permit them to suffer 
during hot, dry weather for want of water, and keep 
them in a growing condition until they are taken up 
and potted, which should be about the last week in 
August. After the first of September expose them fully 
to the sun, in order to enable them to ripen and harden 
their wood. 

When properly grown the Begonias are invaluable 
for the decoration of the warm greenhouse during the 
winter season, and some varieties are extensively 
grown by florists for their flowers, which are much 
prized for cut flowers, and all of them are beautiful in 
appearance, doing well in the window of an apartment 
where they can be exposed to the sun for a few hours 
each day, and also in which a fire is kept burning so as 
to keep the required temperature. The following are 
the most desirable varieties: 

Argyrostigma veitchii. One of the best for house cul¬ 
ture. the shield-shaped, dark-green leaves being pro¬ 
fusely spotted with silvery white. The flowers are of a 
pinkish-white color, small and of little value. 

Coccinnea or rubia. A very beautiful summer and 
winter flowering species, invaluable for decorative and 
exhibition purposes. It forms a beautiful specimen 
plant, the large, dark-green leaves forming a striking 
contrast with the immense clusters of beautiful, large, 
bright scarlet, wax-like flowers ; one of the best and 
most desirable. 

Foliosa. A very distinct variety of dwarf-drooping 
habit, with small leaves and small white flowers. Well 
grown, it is an excellent decorative plant. 

Fuchsoides. A plant of erect growth, having bright, 
glossy foliage, producing its drooping, wax-like flowers 
during the winter and spring montlis. 

Fuchsoides alba. This resembles the above in all 
respects, differing from it in the color of its flowers 
merely, which are of a pure, waxy white. 

Glaucophylla scandens. A variety of trailing growth, 
producing its orange and salmon colored Cowers in 
large panicles from the axils of the leaves during the 
"Winter mo nths . On account of its drooping habit, it 
is an excellent.decorative plant when grown as a single 


specimen in a hanging basket. One of the most beauti¬ 
ful and distinct varieties. 

Hybrida multiflora. A hybrid between B. parviflora 
and B. fuchsoides, partaking of the habit of the former 
in its free-flowering qualities, and the latter in its man¬ 
ner of growth, and the pale, rosy-pink flowers are pro¬ 
duced in the greatest profusion during the Winter and 
Spring months. 

Incarnata. A variety of vigorous growth, producing 
its rosy-pink flowers in large, pendulous cymes from 
November to January. This variety is extensively 
grown by florists for cut-flower work. 

.1 lanieata. The flowers of this variety arc produced 
in open cymes on long peduncles from January to 
March. They are of a pale-pink color, the bright 
green leaves having on the under side purple-fringed 
scales attached to the petioles, thus giving them a sin¬ 
gular appearance. 

Metallica. An entirely new and distinct species of 
shrubby, erect, free growth, branching into numerous 
flower scapes, the flowers being of a pale pink, covered 
with bright, coral-red hairs, the bronzy green leaves 
being also similarly covered—a very beautiful variety. 

Parviflora. A dwarf free-flowering variety with 
small, neat leaves and pure white flowers, which are 
produced in great profusion during the Spring and 
Summer months. 

Richardsonii. A variety bearing a considerable re¬ 
semblance to the above, excepting in its foliage, which 
is more deeply cut. It is of more robust growth. 

Saundersomi. A variety of free growth and profuse 
flowering qualities. The flowers, being of a bright rose 
color, are produced iu great profusion from November 
to May, if the plant is liberally treated. 

Sanguinea. A strong-growing variety with dark, 
glossy, green leaves, the under side of which are dark 
crimson, the white flowers having a pinkish tinge. 

Subpeltata nigra. A beautiful variety, the long, 
pointed leaves being of a rich crimson bronze, the flow¬ 
ers being of a rich, rosy pink ; moreover, they are freely 
produced. In this variety we have the desirable qual¬ 
ities of the flowering Begonias combined with the rich 
foliage of the ornamental section. 

Weltoniensis. —A very pretty variety of dwarf, com¬ 
pact habit, having small, delicate green leaves with 
bright crimson stems and leaf-stalks. It flowers in the. 
greatest profusion during the summer and autumn 
months, the flowers having a wax-like appearance and" 
being of a bright crimson color. 

Weltoniensis alba. —A variety of the above, differing- 
only in the color of the flower, which is of a pure, waxy 
white. 

Zebrina. Another variety of strong, erect growth, 
the bronzy-green leaves being marked with darker 
stripes and blotches, while underneath they are of a 
deep crimson color, the flowers being of a pale pink- 
They are, however, not very showy. 

THE TUBEROUS-ROOTED SECTION. 

(SEE ILLUSTRATION.) 

The Tuberous-rooted Begonias are comparatively a 
new class or section of this popular genus, and are so 
called from the fact that they produce bulbs or tubers, 
which can be taken up or out of their pots and stored 
in a manner similar to Gladioli or Tigndias. The 
bulbs or tubers have a singular appearance, and are 
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from ono to three inclies in diameter. The plants grow 
from ono to three feet in height, and are of com¬ 
pact, dwarf-branching habit, having bright-green 
foliago, producing during the summer and early au¬ 
tumn months, in the greatest profusion, remarkably 
showy flowers of large size and great variety of color, 
from dazzling scarlet to pure white ; and within the 
last two years our florists have given us several varie¬ 
ties having double flowers, the latter being as yet rather 
limited as to variety in the color of the flowers. When 
well grown, these Begonias are truly magnificent, being 
well adapted for exhibition or for decorative purposes, 
and in the greenhouse, conservatory or window-garden, 
or in a partially shaded border, they are equally at 
home. 

When grown as pot-plants these Begonias are easily 
cultivated, requiring a compost of ordinary potting soil. 
The pots should be well drained and the plants watered 
freely during their season of growth ; but when first 
started into growth and after their flowering season it 
should be sparingly given, and in the latter event grad¬ 
ually withheld. 

When grown in the open air, a deep, moderately-en¬ 
riched soil and a situation partially sheltered from the 
hot mid-day sun, and in the event of drought they must 
be liberally supplied with water. As soon as their fo¬ 
liage is destroyed, the tubers should be carefully taken 


up, placed thickly in a shallow box slightly covered 
with earth and placed in a dry situation, and in a week 
or ten days removed to their Winter quarters. They 
keep best when placed in a box, each tuber being cov¬ 
ered with moderately dry earth. Place the box in a dry 
situation where the temperature does not vary much 
above 55 or below 45 degrees, and guard against rats 
and mice. The tubers do best when started in heat 
about the middle of April, and gradually hardened off 
and planted out about the middle of May, while those 
that are wanted for flowering in pots should be shifted 
into six or eight inch pots. 

Propagation is effected by seed or cuttings to ama¬ 
teurs the latter being the easiest method of increasing 
their stock. Cuttings of the young wood will root 
easily if placed in sand in a moist situation and a tem¬ 
perature of GO degrees. Do not place them too close 
together, or keep them too wet, as on account of their 
succulent nature they are liable to rot. Spring flower¬ 
ing bulbs can be obtained from any seedsman or florist 
at prices ranging from fifty cents to two dollars each, 
according to the variety. Among the most desirable 
varieties are Froebelii, Chelsonii, Pearceii, Boliviensis, 
Sedeni, Sutherlandii, Queen of Whites, Glorie de Nancy, 
Louis Van Iloutte, Salmonea plena and Phosphorescent, 
the last four having double flowers. 

February 4th, 1683. CriAS. E. PARNELL, 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS. 


For a good effect, flowers, whether arranged in 
bouquets, baskets, or vases, fer either the parlor, 
the dining-table or the platform, should in all cases 
be made to appear as if on growing plants. They 
should appear perfectly natural instead of artificial, 
as they too commonly seem, especially when arranged 
by the mechanical florist. But very few persons, 
relatively, show any taste in the arrangement of flowers. 
They do not fill a vase or a basket in such a manner that 
it is a pleasure to look at it; on the contrary the con¬ 
fused way in which flowers are crowded, crashed 
together, excites your sympathy for the poor, distressed 
objects. Of all the various mistakes made in floral 
decorations, the most common is that of putting too 
many into a vase ; and the next to that is the mistake 
of putting too great a variety of color into one bouquet 
or vase. Every flower in a collection should be so 
placed that its individuality should be determinable, 
without having to pick the bouquet to pieces. The calyx 
of a Carnation should never be hidden by being plunged 
into the head of some other flower, however well their 
colors may harmonize; not moi-e than two varieties of 
them should be in a vase of loose flowers, and these 
should be such as afford the greatest contrast of color, 
together with the most perfect harmony. Car-nations 
should be cut with long stems, so that their own foliage 
would furnish sufficient green to give the mass a 
natural appearance, if any other green is required, and 
a due proportion is always necessary; in fact, in all 
arrangement of flowers, appropriate foliage should be 
in excess of the flowers. With the Carnation there is 
nothing more beautiful than the fronds of the Maiden¬ 


hair Fern (Adiantum in var). We have never had 
more satisfaction in the arrangement of flowers, in any 
design whatever, than by taking the hardy Carnation 
that is so freely produced in Summer, a few stems of 
flowers and partly opened buds, put in a tall vase with 
a liberal amount of our native Maiden-hair Fern, the 
whole so gracefully united that every flower, bud, and 
frond of the Fern could be seen in its integrity. Sweet- 
peas never look so well in the hand as they do on the 
vine, amid the boughs over which they climb, because 
they cannot be carried without crowding them; but 
put them lightly into a vase with an equal number of 
Mignonette ; or, rather, ornament a vase half full of 
Mignonette, with a few blooms of Sweet-peas, and you get 
a charming effect, because you follow the natural ar¬ 
rangement by avoiding crowding the natural blooms, 
and putting them with the green foliage which they 
want to set them off. Few people are aware until they 
try it, how easy it is to spoil such a pleasing combina 
tion as this. A piece of the yellow Calceolaria, a truss 
of scarlet Geranium, or a spray of blue Salvia, would 
ruin it effectually. Such decided colors as these require 
to be grouped in another vase, and should not be placed 
even on the same table as Sweet-peas. They also re 
quire a much larger preponderance of foliage thin 
wanted by flowers of more delioate colors. When we 
have a basket of flowers of all shades of color, and 
variety of form before us to arrange, we know full well 
the difficulty of resisting the temptation of “just put¬ 
ting in" this or that flower, because it is “such a 
beauty.” A beauty it may be, but beauty is not beauti¬ 
ful when out of place, and it is not in its proper 
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place when it does not harmonize with its surroundings. 

Lilies rarely look well when mixed with other forms, 
and there are scarcely two varieties of these that look- 
well in the same vase. For large vases each class or 
variety should be used singly, with sufficient foliage to 
form a proper natural contrast. With the Lilium Can- 
didum, the most beautiful and pure of all known Lilies, 
a few sprays of Delphinium formosum makes a pleas¬ 
ing contrast, and for foliage in combination with these 
there is nothing equal to the more delicate species of 
Ferns; if these cannot be obtained, the Asparagus, used 
sparingly, produces a pleasing effect. For church 
decorations there can be no arrangement more chaste, 
beautiful or appropriate than this. Later in the season 
the Lilium Lancifolium Prajcox can be used in the 
same maimer, and with very nearly the same effect. 
White and green, happily blended, is the best possible 
arrangement. Where flowers are to be seen at a great 
distance, then the flowers should be large and distinct, 
and in tall vases with some drooping plant to relieve 
the vase, like the Passifloria or German Ivy : the vase 
should always stand in a mass of Ferns or Lily of the 
Valley. For the same purpose Gladioli make a beau¬ 
tiful display, and in their arrangement harmony of 
Color is of the greatest importance. Where flowers are 


to be seen at a distance, the whito and scarlet or crimson 
varieties only should be used ; theso colors can be used 
singly or together. For foliage, either Ferns, Asparagus 
or Carrot leaves can be used with good effect; [in 
Autumn, we know of nothing that adds more grace to 
a vase of flowers than Carrot leaves, and we use them 
very largely. The Eulalia Japonicn and Zebrina har¬ 
monize well with the Gladiolus, and for large displays it 
is the best for foliage of anything wo have tried. 

For a basket of flowers in their season, for any pur* 
pose whatever, whether for the platform or the parlor, 
there is nothing more beautiful than Apple blossoms; 
these should not be mixed with any other flowers. Cut 
such as aro just opening, arrange in such a manner that 
your basket resembles a miniature Apple tree, and your 
arrangement is perfect. If the Viola Pedata can be ob¬ 
tained, place the basket in a mass of these flowers with 
their own leaves as foliage, and the effect will bo very 
pleasing. 

The proper arrangement of flowers may be stated in a 
few words: Never put more than three varieties or 
colors in the same vase or bouquet, and let those colors 
be such as perfectly harmonize. Arrange the flowers so 
that each one can be seen entire. In all your arrange¬ 
ments, imitate nature in hers. 


' FLOWERS. 


Oh 1 they looked upward in every place 
Through this beautiful world of ours. 

And dear as a smile on an old friend’s face 
Is the smile of the bright, bright flowers ! 

They tell us of wanderings by woods and streams. 

They tell us of lanes and trees ; 

But the children of showers and sunny beams 
Have lovelier tales than these. 

They tell of a season when men were not, 

When earth was by angels trod. 

And leaves and flowers in every spot 
Burst forth at the call of God ; 

When spirits singing their hymns at even, 
Wandered by wood and glade, 

And the Lord looked down from the highest heaven 
And blessed what he had made. 


That blessing remaineth upon them still. 

Though often the storm-cloud lowers, 

And frequent tempests may soil and chill 
The gayest of earth’s flowers. 

When Sin and Death, with their sister Grief, 

Made a home in the hearts of men, 

The blessing of God on each tender leaf 
Preserved in their beauty then. 

The Lily is lovely as when it slept 
On the waters of Eden’s lake ; 

The Woodbine breathes sweetly as when it crept 
In Eden from brake to brake. 

They were left as the proof of the loveliness 
Of Adam and Eve’s first home : 

They are here as a type of the joys that bless 
The just in the world to come. 

—[Selected. 


GARDENING IN THE EVENING OF LIFE. 


I WOULD recommend to every man, especially in the 
autumn of his life, to take to gardening if he has not 
already experienced its pleasures. Of all occupations 
in the world, it is the one which best combines repose 
and activity. It is rest in work, and work in rest. It 
is not idleness; it is not stagnation ; and yet it is per¬ 
fect quietude. Like all things mortal, it has its failures 
and its disappointments, and there are some things hard 
to understand. But it is never without its rewards, 
and, perhaps, if there were nothing but successful 


cultivation, the aggregate enjoyment would be less. It 
is better for the occasional shadows that come over the 
scene. The discipline, too, is most salutary. It tries 
our patience and tries our faith. But even in the worst 
of seasons there is far more to reward and encourage, 
than to dishearten and disappoint. There is no day in 
the year without something to afford tranquil pleasure 
to the cultivator of flowers, something on which the 
mind may rest—rest with profit and delight .—Ccrnliill 
Magazine. 




















HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


The following valuable essay on Herbaceous Plants 
was read at a meeting of the Boston Horticultural So¬ 
ciety, held at their hall, Feb. 10, by Warren H. Man¬ 
ning, Esq.: 

It is always safe to follow, as near as possible, the con¬ 
ditions in which a plant flourishes naturally ; but if 
these are unknown we may be guided to a great extent 
by the appearance of the plant, which is often an indi¬ 
cation of the soil it grew in, and may give it the treat¬ 
ment that has proved successful with similar plants. 
An aquatic or bog-plant can usually be distinguished by 
its large cells and soft, fleshy stems and leaves ; a plant 
growing in dry, sandy, or gravelly soil, by the dry, 
harsh feeling of the stems and leaves, or the large, 
deep-growing tap root ; while alpine and rock plants 
arc generally small, and often fleshy, with long and fine 
hair-like roots from a short root stalk. There are many 
exceptions to these rules. The lines are often quite 
clearly marked between whole families of plants, and it 
is often a good way of determining the habit of a plant 
o find in what family it belongs. For example, the 
hardy North American species of Orchids nearly all 
grow in moist, shady situations in woods or meadows, 
n a peaty or leaf-mold soil; the composita?, Mint and 
Pea family, with few exceptions, in any good soil, and 
the Iris family in wet, boggy situations. 

Among those most difficult to cultivate are many of 
the alpines, bat they are veiy beautiful and will repay 
all the trouble necessary to success, which can only be 
gained by patience and perseverance under repeated 
failure. In England, gardeners said that they could not 
be grown in the open ground, but William Robinson 
thought that any of the hardy ones could be if proper 
methods were used, and his success is sliowu in his book 
on “Alpine Flowers.” But the treatment successful 
with him will not always be so here, though we may 
get many useful hints from it; for in England they do 
not have our scorching summer suns nor the frequent 
and sudden changes from freezing at night to a hot, 
burning morning sun, without a veil of mist to modify 
its fierceness, which is so destructive to herbaceous 
plants. We cannot depend on the rockery as they can. 
Mr. Falconer, of the Cambridge’ Botanic Garden, who 
has had much experience both in England and this 
country, says that most alpine plants that he has grown 
here do much better in the open border than in the 
rockery, and that they must not be in such a position as 
to allow the water to settle about them, and it is best to 
mulch them with stones to keep the soil about the roots 
at an even temperature and moisture. 

We cannot depend on Europe for alpine plants that 
will succeed here, but we have the White, Alleghany 
and Rocky Mountains to draw from, and any traveler 
in those mountains will testify to the beauty of the al¬ 
pine flora. It may be difficult, to obtain these plants, 
but doubtless dealers in herbaceous plants, who have 
correspondents with collectoi-3 in all parts of the coun¬ 
try, will get them when there is a demand for them. 
Those difficult classes of plants should be taken in hand 
by amateurs who have sufficient love for the results_to 


be gained to carry the work to a success issue. Those 
in the business can generally grow only such as are 
profitable. Succulents, like Sedums and Sempervi- 
vums, resemble alpines so far as regards water settling 
about the roots, for if it does it will rot the plants. But 
they will grow in very poor, dry soils, or on rocks in 
most barren and unpromising places ; indeed, they are 
among the most available plants for covering rock¬ 
eries. 

Sand plants will usually do much better in then - own 
soil than in a richer loam, for in the latter they are lia¬ 
ble to make a strong growth of foliage at the expense 
of the flowers, and the plant is very likely to be killed 
by the first hard frost, while if grown in a poor soil it 
would blossom freely and ripen its growth and with¬ 
stand frost. If any plant is not successful in one spot, 
it should be moved to another. It is surprising to see 
what a little difference in soil or position will do for a 
plant; often a position where there is no perceptible 
difference from the former one, will make all the differ¬ 
ence between success and failure. 

Most of our native plants are improved by removing 
them to cultivated ground where they are protected 
from the inroads of stronger-growing plants or weeds 
that would kill them out under the same conditions of 
soil in nature. The Trilliums, for example, will make 
fine large clumps in • the garden, while in their native 
woods more than a single plant is seldom found in a 
place. The Jack-in-the-Pulpit is greatly improved in 
the size of the plant, leaf and flower. Aquilegia Can¬ 
adensis, or wild Columbine, when cultivated, cannot be 
excelled in habit of plant or beauty and abundance of 
flowers by any other species. Lobelia cardinalis or Car¬ 
dinal Flower flourishes finely in all good garden soil. 
Wild Calla, Lizard’s Tail and many others are greatly 
improved by being cultivated, and there are many 
others should be improve'?! by the same arts as have 
brought the beautiful Phloxes, Larkspurs and Holly¬ 
hocks to their present perfection. 

In making a selection of the most desirable herba¬ 
ceous plants, we must see that there is a sufficient vari¬ 
ety in color and in the flowers at all seasons, and also 
choose plants of good habit of growth and thoroughly 
tested. It would be impossible to give a list that would 
be best for all localities, but a list of such as are most 
desirable in the ordinary flower-garden will be useful. 
Many of them—such as Tulips, Phloxes, Paeonies and 
Hollyhocks—are worthy of exclusive attention, and it 
would be a source of much pleasure for any one to ex¬ 
periment with a certain flower in connection with his 
general collection, making it a specialty and improving 
it and its varieties as much as possible by hybridizing 
and selection and by propagating sports. 

Mr Manning’s paper concluded with a list of sixty of 
the most desirable herbaceous plants, but he remarked 
that as many more equally good might be selected. 


Whosoever lends a greedy ear to a slanderous report 
is either himself of a radically bad disposition, or a mere 
child in sense.— Nenandei \ 
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This is one of the many of our native shrubs, useful 
in many places and for various purposes, rarely seen 
under cultivation. It belongs to the natural order 
Ericaceae, and, like most of its class, is very floriferous. 
It is a deciduous shrub, growing from three to four 
feet in height, common from Virginia southward ; it 
bears pure white, bell-shaped, Lily-of-the-Valley like 
flowers in great profusion during the Summer months. 
Unless given a moist situation it will have a scraggy 
appearance, growing dwarf and stunted. It should be 
grown in a partially shaded position, near the water if 
possible. A very distinct variety of this Andromeda is 
JLpulvenUenta, which is remarkable because of its being 
covered all over with a white meal; its flowers are 
larger and more open than those of the typical form. 
Many of the Andromedas form pretty objects for con¬ 
servatory decoration when forced into flower in the 
Spring; the pure white blossoms have a very chaste 
appearance, and this distinct hue of the variety pulveru- 


lenta shows up conspicuously amongst its green leaved 
associates. Like the rest of the family to which they 
belong, the roots of the Andromedas form a dense, com¬ 
pact mass, and therefore the plants can be taken up 
from the open ground and potted without injury. So 
readily, indeed, are all of this class removed at any time 
except when making their growth, and so well do they 
open their blossoms in a warm house that they should 
be more generally cultivated. 

The annexed illustration which we take from the 
Garden (London), gives a good idea of the appear¬ 
ance of this plant. It is there Zenobia Speciosa, its 
synonym. 

Hallock, Son & Thorpe send us specimen blossoms 
of their new seedling Carnations, which comprise some 
of the most beautiful varieties we have seen, and give 
evidence of their success with these plants, so desirable 
for then- beauty and delicacy of fragrance. 


ANDROMEDA SPECIOSA. 























THE WONDERS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

NO. VI. 


What is a Tree? 


<• x care not liow men trace their ancestry, 

To Ape or Adam; let them please their whim; 

But I in Juno am midway to believe 
A tree among my far progenitors; 

Sucli sympathy is mine with all tiie race, 

Such mutual recognition vaguely sweet 
There is between us. Surely there are times 
When they consent to own me of their kin, 

And condescend to me, and call me cousin, 
Murmuring faint lullabies of eldest time 
Forgotten, and yet, dumbly felt, with thrills 
Moving the lips, though fruitless of the words.” 

— Lotvcll. 

There is no ono object in Nature that has been the 
cause of so much discussion, about which there has been 
so much written, or one that so justly claims our atten¬ 
tion, as the tree. What is a tree? What are its func¬ 
tions, and how are they performed ? For what was it 
created? What is tree life, and how is it sustained? 
Upon what does the tree feed, and how is growth de¬ 
veloped ? From whence come those annual circles of 
woody fibre, and those annual productions of leaf and 
root in spring, and the regular decay and fall of both 
in autumn? From whence comes the delicious fruit, 
and what is the fragrance of the flower? All interesting 
questions, beautiful thought, shrouded in those delicate 
yet gorgeous robes of mystery with which nature 
clothes all her works. 

St. Augustine, said: “ When no one asks me what is 
time, I know it very well; but I do not know it when 
I am asked.” Cannot the same be said of the tree, 
which is one of the most familiar objects in Nature? We 
see and admire, but wo cannot define. 

From a long series of interesting experiments and ob¬ 
servations made by those distinguished scientists, 
Mirbel, Mold, Schleiden, and a host of others, with the 
aid of the microscope and the most complete chemical 
apparatus that human ingenuity can devise, we find there 
is a constant interchange of gases between the plant 
and the atmosphere, exhibiting the double phenomena 
of absorbtion and exhalation, winch is analagous to the 
respiration of animals. 

Loaves, by a natural process of their own, absorb car¬ 
bonic acid gas, winch is denominated fixed air, and give 
out oxygen gas or pure respirable air; for if placed in 
air that has been rendered so impure as to be unable to 
support the flame of a candle or animal life, they will 
thrive, and soon restore it to its purity. Hence it is 
obvious that the oxygen of the whole atmosphere 
would, in the course of time, be consumed by the 
breathing of animals and by flame, were it not for this 
singular provision, which enables the leaves of plants to 
supply oxygen, and to keep up the due proportion 
which is necessary for the support of animal life. 

Mirbel observes, in reference to this extraordinary 
fact, “that plants alone have a power of deiiving nour¬ 
ishment, though not exclusively, frcm inorganic sub¬ 
stances, mere earth, salts or air: substances certainly 


incapable of serving as food for animals, since these 
feed only on what is or has been organized matter, either 
of a vegetable or mineral nature, so that it would seem 
to be the office of vegetable life to transform dead 
matter into organized, living bodies. Many aquatic 
plants possess the faculty of throwing out pure air in a 
remarkable degree, particularly the Epilobium or 
Willoio-lierb and the Conferva, a minute, branching, 
cotton-like vegetable, which grows on putrid water, 
especially that which has been rendered foul by long- 
keeping on ship-board, which it purifies and renders fit 
for use.” 

The gases which the plant absorbs from the atmos¬ 
phere are usually considered plant food, and to a large 
extent contribute to its growth. To a certain extent 
this is true, although plant growth or development, is a 
result, an effect. The operations which produce the same 
we will endeavor to show. 

The changes that plant food undergoes are purely 
chemical, and are in all respects similar to the changes 
in animal food. The food of plants is digested and ren¬ 
dered nutritive in then- leaves, that of animals in their 
stomachs; in both the operations are the same, and are 
performed in the same manner as the chemist separates 
elementary substances. 

When starch is converted into glucose, or grape- 
sugar, as it is commercially known, it is done by the 
addition of a small quantity of sulphuric acid, when it 
is in a liquid state, and then by submitting to a great 
heat. To free the acid, a small quantity of the car¬ 
bonate of lime is thrown in: this precipitates the acid, 
and the then combined foreign elements settle to the bot¬ 
tom of the tanks, leaving the glucose pure, which, at con¬ 
venience, is drawn off, and the combined chemical 
agents, being of no further use, are committed to the- 
rubbish heap. In separating iron from the ore, car¬ 
bonate of lime is an important chemical agent. The 
ore and the limestone, in proper proportions, are put 
into the furnace and submitted to a great heat, which 
sets the iron free, all foreign matter unites with the 
lime, forming a mass known as flux, which is simply in 
the mechanic arts waste matter. 

In these operations art only imitates Nature; in the 
transformation of impure gases into pure oxygen by the 
plant, the same operations take place, the same elements, 
are employed, and there is the same waste matter to be 
disposed of. In order to show how this important work 
is performed, we must commence with the seed, and 
repeat some familiar lessons. When we plant a seed in 
the ground, it very quickly commences growth in two 
opposite directions, upwards into the atmosphere, and 
downwards into the earth, the two sources from whence 
it obtains the materials which contribute to its future- 
growth. The first change the seed undergoes is the 
conversion of the starch which it has stored up into 
sugar, the food of the infant plant; this is done on pre¬ 
cisely the same principle that starch is converted into 
sugar at the starch manufactory, the only difference- 
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being that in seeds there is a substance known as 
diastase, very minute particles of which, with the aid 
of heat and moisture, which are furnished by the sun 
and rain, has the remarkable property of converting 
starch into sugar. This diastase has precisely the same 
active principle as sulphuric acid, and under the same 
conditions produces the same effect; it exists in all 
seeds, bulbs, or tubers, that contain the germs of plant- 
life: it is fornid in the largest quantities near the eyes, 
or young buds of the potato, by the vessels of winch it 
is carried through the mass of starch when required. 
How beautiful an arrangement it is, that a substance 
Possessed of this remarkable property, should be found 
wherever a store of the first of these substances is laid 
up, for the purpose of affording a supply of the latter 
when required, and that this active principle should be 
found nowhere else than in the very parts of the vege¬ 
table structure in which it will be used! 

"We will now consider briefly the manner in which 
the tree is built up, and the materials of which it 
is composed. As in the manufacture of sugar from 
starch, separating iron from the ore, certain mineral 
agents have to be employed, leaving, when the work is 
completed, a proportionate amount of waste matter to 
be provided for. The same is true with animal food: a 
certain portion gees to repair the daily waste of muscle, 
bone or nerve, and there is a due proportion of waste 
which is wisely provided for. The tree has its food 
stored up in the seed or fruit, in sufficient quantity to 
sustain life until its first leaves and roots are developed, 
the same as the yolk of the egg sustains the young 
chick, until it can pick for itself. As soon as the plant 
perfects its first leavc-s, it is self-sustaining, and com¬ 
mences the important work it has to perform in the 
economy of nature—that of the conversion of impure 
into healthful gases, and of the secretion and storing-up 
of everything necessary for the sustenance of man, 
whether as regards food, medicine, or the many sub¬ 
stances used in the mechanic arts. 

In every leaf there are millions of chemical laboratories 
incessantly at work producing the results as stated; 
each of these takes in from the atmosphere the elements 
that are to be worked over, the roots send up the sili¬ 
cates and other essential elements, the sun furnishes 


the heat required, and the operation is complete; by 
day, and by night, and constant interchange of gasos 
goes on, the leaves taking in t he poisionous ones, and 
returning healthy ones in exchange. As in the work¬ 
shop, or the chemical laboratory, these changes cannot 
be wrought without an accumulation of waste matter, 
the residuum of the lime, potash and silicates. Observe 
how wisely, beautifully, and economically, this work is 
done, and you will see in their adaptations to man’s 
necessities, in their ministering to his tastes, some ot 
the most interesting harmonies of Nature; and whon 
we use the word Nature, wo mean it as Cowper so 
beautifully expresses it: “ Nature is but the name of an 
effect, the cause is God.” It is the year’s wastes from 
these laboratories that forms the concentric circle of 
growth, commonly called the grain of the tree: these 
grains are composed of cells, or hollow tubes, running 
through the entire length of the tree; these cells are 
marvelous, because of their smallness, each individual 
cell cauonly beseenby the aid of the most powerful mag¬ 
nifier. These cells are formed in regular order from the 
residuum of the mineral agents employed in the transfor¬ 
mation of gases; as fast as the material is furnished by 
the leaf laboratories, cell after cell is added with tho 
greatest mechanical accuracy, the material is arranged 
with the greatest economy as to space, the wisest calcu¬ 
lation as to strength, with the most complete adapta- 
tiou to man’s necessities, and with that beauty and 
grace that can only be wrought by the hands of tiro 
Creator. The first season’s growth is the alburnum or 
sap-wood, through the cells of which the next year's 
operations are commenced. As soon as new cells are 
formed, this sap-wood becomes solidified, the cells being 
filled with the same waste matter of which the cells aro 
composed. At the end of the season’s growth, all of 
the previous year’s growth has become heart-wood, 
and a new circle of sap-wood is completed for future 
use. A tree is simply the home of one of the many 
forms of life, bearing the same relation to the earth 
that the corals do to the ocean. It is subject to the 
same laws of growth, development, and increase, as 
any other form, and it passes through the various stages 
of life, from childhood to old age, subject to the same law 
of dissolution as all other creations. 


Sponge culture in the United States is likely to pre¬ 
sent some definite results. Among’ the exhibits to be 
sent to England will be a collection of sponges due to 
■artificial culture. The modus operandi is simplicity 
itself. A good-sized sponge is cut into fragments and 
attached to stones. In a certain time the sponge holds 
to its new base and grows. This method has been tired 
in the Mediterranean, but so far with indifferent suc¬ 
cess. Italian sponge fishermen were opposed to this 
artificial culture, and destroyed the cuttings. The 
growth of the sponge, as is quite natural, seems to be 
more rapid in tideways, because the food on which the 
sponge lives and thrives is conveyed to it under these 
-conditions in larger quantities. The sponges which will 


be exhibited were grown in Key West, and in quite 
shallow water. For the culture of sponges, which is 
quite as feasible an enterprise as that of the oyster, it 
will be, however, necessary that some legislative enact¬ 
ments shall be enforced on the Floridian coasts, giving 
protection to those who engage in this novel business. 
It is not generally known that for excellence the natural 
sponges grown on the Florida coast are among the best 
in the market. Though not as delicate in structure as 
the Mediterranean sponges, they are much more lasting. 
Methods of preparing sponges seem, however, to be very 
crude and primitive, and there is no doubt that with 
more scientific methods the quality of sponges could be 
improved. 


Speak the truth; yield not to anger; give, when asked, 
of the little thou hast; by these three steps thou shalt 
go near the gods.— Buddha. 


t 

Deliberate with caution, but act with decision ; and 
yield with graciousness or oppose with firmness.— 
Colton. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Name of Plant.— Mrs. A. Landon, Lowder, Ills. Your 
plant is the Bryophyllum Calycinum, one of the House- 
leek family ( Crassulaccce). Its name is derived from 
bryo, to grow, and pliyllon, a leaf; in reference to the 
circumstance of the leaf, when laid upon damp earth, 
emitting roots, whence arise young plants. The species 
is a native of the Moluccas, Madagascar, and the Mauri¬ 
tius, growing in dry situations in the clefts of the rocks. 
When in /lower it is quite handsome, producing loose 
panicles of drooping, greenish-purple (lowers. It is 
very easily grown. 

Echeveria.— Mrs. S. 31., St. Paul, Minn. We think 
you are mistaken in the specific name of this plant; it is 
probably Lurida. All the Echeverias bloom freely in 
summer. They require a coarse, open soil; at all seasons 
they should be cautiously watered, but more particularly 
in winter. 

Brugmansia.— Same. This plant requires a high tem¬ 
perature, plenty of pot-room, and liberal waterings at 
all times. A humid atmosphere is favorable to it. With 
such treatment it will not drop its loaves, and will 
flower profusely. 

Danville, Ind., Feb. 4, 1883. 

Dear Cabinet :—As so many ladies have applied to and 
received valuable information from you, I am encour¬ 
aged to address you in regard to my winter flowers. 

I have a south and west window, but they are so 
shaded by pines that but little direct sunshine enters. I 
have quite a number of Geraniums that were slipped in 
July, that look healthy, but do not bloom. Carnations do 
no better, and Heliotrope but little, and I have indifferent 
success with one or two Begonias. Pilogyne vine does 
well. Lautana has bloomed all winter. I fear my 
room is too warm for Geraniums. Now, if you will 
kindly tell me what plants to prepare during the sum¬ 
mer for next year's flowers, I will be greatly obliged. 

Mrs. t. S. A. 

Answer .—You have not sufficient light to grow plants 
well. This may be the reason why your Geraniums do 
not flower. We mistrust, however, they are in too large 
pots. The temperature is sadly too high for the Carna¬ 
tion, which requires a cool room and all the light pos¬ 
sible, and then it is a poor plant for the house. There 
is no reason why your Heliotrope should not bloom, un¬ 
less, perhaps, it is in too large a pot. 

For your room, we should say, select Begonias in 
variety, (excluding the Rex varieties,) Ferns, Palms, 
Ficus, and Primulas. All these thrive well in the posi¬ 
tion you have for them. 


Will the Editor of the Cabinet please answer the 
following questions, and oblige, Mrs. S. B. A. 

1. When is the proper time to trim the Daphne 
Odorata? Should it be done immediately after flower¬ 
ing, or left until spring? Mine blooms only during 
November and December. 

Answer.— Cut well back immediately after flowering, 


and if the plant needs repotting, do it then, and encour¬ 
age growth as much as possible. The next season a 
flowering depends upon this year's growth; if vigorous,, 
each shoot will give a terminal cluster of flowers. 
After the plant has completed its growth, water very 
sparingly. 

2. How should I treat a Catalonian Jessamine {Jas-- 
milium Grandijlorum) to have it blossom ? Mine bloomed 
well the first season, but for the past two years it has; 
given me no flowers, although the plant seems healthy 
and thrifty. It is in a small pot, and is inclined to grow 
as a vine. Is it best to let it grow in that way, or cut 
it back? It is in a warm room with plenty of sunshine. 
Moisture is supplied by daily sprinkling. 

Answer .—The Catalonian Jessamine, is a climbing 
shrub, but is usually kept dwarf for pot culture by- 
constant priming. The proper treatment is to re-pot 
in the spring, and as soon as the weather will permit, 
plunge the pot in the open border; let the top of the pot 
be just below the surface of the ground. Keep the tops 
of the plant cut back, so that it will not attain a height 
of more than two feet. Just before the first frost, bring 
the plant into the living-room, at which time it will be 
well furnished with buds and will keep in bloom for 
several weeks. We have had them in flower all 
winter. 

3. Are strangers allowed to attend the meetings and. 
exhibitions of the New York Horticultural Society, or 
are they open to the members only? 

Answer .—Strangers are not only allowed, but are cor¬ 
dially invited to attend all the regular meetings and ex¬ 
hibitions, which are held on the first Tuesday in each 
month, in the Society's rooms, Nos. 26 and 28 West 
Twenty-eighth Street, at 2 o’clock, P.M. There is, 
usually, a good display of rare plants and flowers, in¬ 
cluding mauy specimens from amateur collections that 
are rarely seen elsewhere. And at each meeting there 
is read a valuable essay on some subject pertinent to. 
horticulture. 


Cissus Discolor .—Carrie Kunkel, Oregon, Mo. This, 
plant is readily increased from cuttings, in clean sand, 
with a little bottom-heat. The plant is a rapid grower, 
requiring a very rich soil and humid atmosphere, to-- 
gether with a high temperature, to bring it to per¬ 
fection. 

Daphne Indica.— Mrs. C. D., Belleville, III. There is: 
not the slightest difficulty in growing this plant. All that. 
is required is to give it rest as soon as the young wood 
has completed its growth, which is usually in early 
spring. During summer set the pot in some cool,, 
partially shaded situation, give but little water, just 
sufficient to keep the soil from becoming dusty. Bring 
the plant into the conservatory upon the approach of 
frost, water sparingly until the buds commence to swell,, 
when it should be syringed daily ; after flowering, cut 
back and induce as rapid and vigorous a growth as. 
possible. 

















WHITE VIOLETS. 

Ax Easter Offering, 


A very law, bleak, backward Spring; little heaps 
and ridges of very soiled snow lingered stubbornly 
along right under the warm sun's blazing face; dirty 
little rills of water ran trickling down the walls and 
walks, and the air was full of dullness and moisture. 

The very trees seemed slow in learning it was really 
Spring, and their buds would not unfold, and it seemed 
the world was never to be clad again in the fresh livery 
of lovely green. But the birds were pretty full of faith, 
and blue-birds and robins chirped loudly of hope and 
peace ahead; the blue-jays squalled defiance to old 
winter, and the black-birds chattered from the tree- 
tops. 

Little Paul Morgan said, with a sigh, he knew there 
was no use in looking, but yet, "just for luck ” and the 
established custom, he would go down into Van Uacre’s 
woods, down into the heart of the deep, shady dell 
where he and papa used to go for them, and see if 
by any possible chance one single Violet could have 
blossomed. 

That one spot in Van Dacre’s wood was a dewy, damp, 
delightful place in summer; and it had always been 
dear to Paul, in memory of the happy hours he had 
spent there with his dear papa before that papa died. 
It so happened that the last time they had gone there 
together had been the day before Easter ; and it became 
a. religious vigil for the boy to keep, to go the day 
before Easter and look for the rare, white Violets his 
papa had loved so dearly. 

Three springs now had come and gone, and he had 
never failed yet to find a cluster of fragrant, lovely 
flowers wherewith to adorn his fathers grave on the 
Resurrection Sunday. 

But this fourth season he went out without any hope 
of success. It was too cold; there had not been enough 
sunny days to coax the blossoms out, and winter held 
out too long. Yet he resolutely trudged on tlirough 
the snowy slop and heavy mud, on down through the 
pastures and over the fences, and past desolate looking 
fields and on into the lonesome shadows of the old 
wood. His merry whistle was checked, he always felt 
solemn here when he came on this errand for the dead, 
as it were. He was only ten, a slim lad, none too robust 
in appearance, but a pleasing, gentle little fellow, smart 
and energetic, for whom great things were expected in 
the future. Down into the dusky dell he descended, 
and with a sigh began to turn over the winter’s debris 
of leaves and grass. 

Here the melting snows had gone to cherish the 
mosses which peeped forth with a hearty green as Paul 
pushed away the decayed leaves and mold ; by the 
edges of the splasliing brook the grass grew green and 
healthy-looking, and in the shelter of the big stones and 
boulders the bold, sturdy dandelions bravely advanced 
green lances. Here, to be sure, was a faint show of 
spring and growing greenery; but search as he might, 
close and faithful, yet Paul could find no show of 
Violets, blue or white. Big tears filled his eyes ; it 
seemed wicked and cruel fairly, that he could not find 
•one white Easter Violet Tor papa’s grave. 


But wait! and the blue eyes stared hard through tho 
mist in them, and his heart rose and fell with eager 
hope. There was a wee, tiny gleam of white from that 
brown bunch of dead leaves, deep in the middle of tho 
brush yonder. And as lie bounded forward the touch 
of white increased, and he thought— 

"Surely that is quite a lot of the Easter flowers 1" 

But as he bent above it lie grew bewildered and puz 
zlcd ; he dried his eyes carefully to improve his vision, 
then stared the wider and harder. What wets he seeing? 
White Violets? No; but rather a white, soft shawl, and 
in that snowy bundle, there alone, thrown away in the 
bushes of that deserted old wood, was nestled a sweetly 
sleeping babe ! 

I must confess Paul quite forgot his Violets as he 
tenderly gathered the stray up in his aims. Even to 
his innocent boyish mind it was too clear that a great 
wrong had been done. It would seem that only by the 
merest accident the child was discovered, and it was too 
evident the little one had been consigned to death. 

Not a soul was in sight, and with a heart full of sym¬ 
pathy, yes, and fear, tco, Paul hastened home with the 
little bundle. He was thankful indeed that the shadows 
of evening covered him as he hurried down the familiar 
street. 

The baby in the bundle stirred and nestled closer to 
the warm arms that shielded it, and one tiny little 
fist fought through the wrappings. Paul essayed to re¬ 
turn the baby hand to its warm nest and the wee fingers 
gripped his so firmly that from that touch, from that 
hour on, the baby was master, and Paul its humble slave. 

The gentle widow-mother was half frightened by the 
new charge so unexpectedly brought to her, and sent 
for the village doctor to advise with her. 

Baby was dressed iu finest materials, and the doctor 
said, as he studied the stranger, that the child was an 
aristocrat. Exquisite hands and feet, a fine thorough¬ 
bred face, a really very fine female child. Why had 
she been so cruelly abandoned? The simple country 
folks never discovered her history, though they made 
all efforts, as in duty bound. 

Sirs. Slorgan could hardly afford to take the care and 
charge of another life upon her, though she would have 
cheerfully had no other way been provided. 

But Dr. Gray said he had an excellent plan whereby 
two people would be greatly benefited. 

Sirs. Esterton was a young woman, quite wealthy, 
who had just lost her husband a few weeks before ; her 
only child, a babe about as old as the one now called 
Pauls, had been taken from her, and it was feared by 
all her friends that she would next lose her mind. Mrs. 
Morgan quite agreed with the doctor, that if the poor 
young widow could be brought to feel an interest in this 
child it might be the means of giving her new life and 
strength. But they had to do a great deal of talking to 
convince Master Paul it was his duty t j give up tho 
child—the “ White Violet,” as he declared her to be. 

But, by the time Mrs. Esterton had been talked into a 
desire to see the child, Paul had become convinced of 
his duty. He acknowledged himself ready to sacrifice 
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his selfish desire for a baby sister that the child might 
have a bright future. No small sacrifice, either, for a 
loving lad who felt his right to own the one he had 
found and saved. 

So when the Easter bells were ringing gaily and the 
sun was brightly shining, Paul was allowed to carry the 
baby to the rich widow’s house. He would yield the 
infant to no nurse, however, and they had to usher the 
boy and the baby both into the young mourner’s presence. 
Mrs. Esterton was delighted ; the touch of baby fingers, 
the sound of a baby voice broke up the fountains of her 
Badness, and she wept wildly for a time, and then 
made little Paul tell all the story of his finding. 

‘■And please ma’am,” pleaded Paul in conclusion, 
“won’t you be willing to let her be called Violet ? I 
think God meant it, seeing that I was hunting Violets 
and found her instead ! ” 

And Mrs. Esterton, in her joy, assured the boy that 
should bo the baby’s name, and that he should see and 
love and play with the little Violet whenever he pleased. 

As the years went by the little child grew in beauty 
and grace, and the strongest friendship existed between 
Violet and Paul. 

The little girl lived in luxury, received the best edu¬ 
cation, was trained in all that goes to make a fine 
woman of the world. Beauty and wealth and graco 
were hers. 

Little Paul Morgan grew from boyhood to young man¬ 
hood, battled with poverty; had his hopes and sorrows 
and disappointments through which Viola cheered and 
comforted him. And at last, ■when his gentle mother 
expressed the one great desire of her life, that Paul 
should enter the ministry, he consented, though, with¬ 
out doubt, nature had designed the boy for an artist. 

Fifteen years later and another Easter-day is dawning. 

But the world is iu a better mood than on that chill, 
rough day so long ago. 

On all hands the grass is green, the trees wear a de¬ 
cided hazy veil of opening buds, and the golden sun¬ 
shine wraps all the world in warmth and hope. 

All the air is filled with the melody of church bells 
ringing forth merrily the good news that “The Lord is 
risen indeed.” 

Mrs. Esterton’s handsome rooms were filled with 
bloom and fragrance; through the open windows floated 
in on the sunshine a delicious odor of Violets, and in 
the distance could be seen the flowing shining river 
where the sunbeams and little flirty breezes worked the 
sparkling surface into fretted gold for the time being. 

Sweet balsamic odors arose from the budding trees, 
and there was really a decided tint of lavender on the 
already verdant Lilac bushes by the window. 

Violet Esterton was the fairest blossom that bloomed 
in all that wealth and elegance. Her chieftest charm, 
at present, was the youth and freshness about her. No 
thought of care had ever crossed the low, broad brow ; 
no knowledge of sin had ever shadowed the brown eyes. 

She was as pure and perfect, as guileless as the deli¬ 
cate, dainty blossoms whose name she bore, whose hue 
she loved, and whom she called her guardian saints. 

She was tall and slendei, and even as a mere child in 
her earliest “ teens ” was looked upon with wonder and 
admiration for her beauty. 

Her skin was like the snow-banks from which early 
Violets spring; her lips had caught the crimson from 
the sunset clouds that illumined the lonely wood sand 


dells whence she had come. Her eyes were soft and 
diamond-bright like the dew-drops that nightly nestled 
in the Violets’ pure hearts. She was pure and beautiful, 
delicious and tender as the fragrant dainty Violets—her 
god-parents. 

And Paul Morgan had come to say adieu to his little 
woodland treasure. Every means had been taken to 
discover the secret concerning this woodland waif, but 
as years had gone by and no light been thrown upon 
the past, Mrs. Esterton had become quiet and securo in 
her possession. 

No concealment had ever been practised about it. 
Violet knew all there was to know. 

Many a Summer day had Paul and the child spent in 
Van Dacre's wood, and innumerable were the times 
Paul had had to show her just the spot where he had 
fancied white Violets were blooming, and found instead 
the sweet human blossom. 

To Violet, Paul was everything; guardian, friend, 
protector. 

She had a pretty imperious way of claiming him 
rather than seeing that he had found her! 

And he was wholly her humble slave from that hour 
when she had locked her tiny hand about his finger as 
he carried her to shelter, life, warmth, comfort and 
home. From the time Paul gave her to Mrs. Esterton 
he had been chief companion and playmate. Some¬ 
times Mrs. Esterton’s fashionable friends would remon¬ 
strate, and ask did she think it just the thing to allow a 
a poor boy, a boy of no especial class or caste, to asso¬ 
ciate so freely with the little girl, and might she not bo 
contaminated in thought, or speech, or manner, by so 
low a lad?” 

“ I cannot fail to ever remember,” she always an¬ 
swered, “that he has really the best right to Violet. 
He found my treasure, and I assure you Paul is not low, 
nor vulgar, nor uneducated. Violet is wholly safe with 
him. He worships her, and so does Bruno ! She is as 
safe with one faithful friend as the other ! ” 

And so the boy, with dog-like fidelity, had worshipped 
and guarded her for fifteen or sixteen years, and had 
come now to bid his charge farewell as he started off to 
finish his studies. 

“See, Violet, I have brought you this, and have a 
favor to ask.” 

“What is it Paul?” and the dark brown eyes rose 
candidly to liis so blue, burning now with a deeper hght 
than usual. 

He was tempted, sorely. He was going away for 
many years, and he was tempted to ask a lover’s kiss 
at parting. But his better sense, his kinder heart as¬ 
serted itself, and discretion too. He knew that now 
she held none dearer than himsolf, but to call for love 
in that dreaming, childish heart—ah no 1 Let her live 
on in peace a few years more. All too soon would some 
profane hand essay to strike sweet music from her 
heart’s chords, and he—Paul—could never hope to be 
more to her than simply—her Paul! He had brought 
her a jar of blossoms, a handsome, painted dish, and 
down in Van Dacre’s dell he had procured a growthy 
plant of white Violets. 

The plant stood on the window-sill before them ex¬ 
haling a strangely sweet perfume, and holding up trem¬ 
bling, pure blossoms of snowy whiteness, their hearts 
just tinting to gold. 

“Violet, next Easter I shall not be here! You will 
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cherish these little flowers for me, and on that day put 
a blossom on my father's grave?” 

Her gentle bosom fluttered with a sob or two, and a 
big tear fell on the painted pot and its white bloom. 

*‘Oh. Paul, don't speak so solemnly! You know I 
will cherish the Violets, and you may be sure,” she 
added in a lower, different tone, “ that I will not forget 
to reverence your father's grave for you. This pretty 
pot shall adorn it all Easter-day, and your mother shall 
have a cluster of my white beauties to wear. But all 
the other days in the year, Paul, this pot and plant is 
mine—all mine ! ” 

His heart grew hot, ho lost his head, and whispered 
hurriedly, “Violet, Violet, give me one little kiss, to 
keep me strong and good all the years I must be gone ! ” 

The girl's eyes opened widely at the request, or at his 
agitation. As a baby she had patted and caressed, or 
struck her loyal little slave just as the baby impulse had 
moved her ; but she had seldom kissed him, or thought 
of it, since being a grown girl. 

She looked at him. He was not a handsome fellow, 
but he was “her Paid,” and—and wondering at the 
look and light in his face, half vexed by the color 
coming in her own, she very gravely complied with his 
request. At that moment Mrs. Esterton entered the 
room, and decided it was well Paul Morgan was going 
away. Violet’s embarrassment vanished at once, and 
she brought forth the pot of Violets and told her 
mother the bargain made with him , while Paul went on 
his lonesome way with a glad heart as he cherished the 
memory of that caress. 

Three years of hard, driving study and work, and 
Paul was broken down. He came home quietly one 
Summer day to stay and rest. 

He had carried on an irregular correspondence with 
his little woodland waif, and been duly informed by 
his mother when the girl had broken with Mrs. Esterton 
and sought refuge with Mrs. Morgan. 

Mrs. Esterton, as she grew older, had persuaded her¬ 
self that she could dispose of Violet as she pleased 
after having given the girl utmost freedom all her 
years. She found her error. The girl loudly declared 
she would never marry Mr. Huntley, nor any other 
man, indeed, she added, unless she met one she admired 
more than any she had yet seen. The result, after a long, 
argumentative battle, was, that Miss Violet went to 
teaching the village school and lived with Mrs. Morgan. 

But Paul was hardly prepared to find what a magnifi¬ 
cent woman his wild-wood flower had become. He 
thought a prince might have been proud to many such 
a wo man . 

She met him with frank, candid friendship; coolly 
explained her position at home, as she yet termed Mrs. 
Esterton’s fine house. 

After a rather long visit, he returned to his city 
labors, knowing as well as though he had gone through 
all his life that there was but one woman in all the 
world for him, and that she could never be for him, 
for Violet Esterton was so far beyond him and above 
him, that he would never subject himself to the agony, 
nor her to the pain, of refusing him. She might, in 
deed, know his heart; he half thought she had already 
read it; but never would he utter a word. He prayed 
that she might he restored soon to her wealthy happy 
home and then, poor fellow, humbly asked help to wade 
through the remainder of his years. 


And, ere long, Mrs. Esterton, feeling the need of the 
comforting care of her headstrong child, sent for her, 
and after her death, Violet found that the beautiful 
home had been bequeathed to her, and she was again 
surrounded with wealth, refinement, and beauty. 
Lovers she had in plenty, but she was chill to all ns the 
cool snows that cherished through the winter the 
Violets in the old wooded dell. 

Paul Morgan had become celebrated as preacher and 
painter, and after years of study, had come again unto 
the little old country-home where he had spent his boy¬ 
hood. Fortune had smiled upon him kindly. 

He had been all over the new world and the old; he 
was a well-known writer and divine, and fame had 
followed his travels. A fine, kind-looking man, he was 
never handsome. 

It was Easter again, and he was to assist in the ser¬ 
vices of the church. He said it was the proudest hour 
of his life, when he. who had been a barefooted little 
lad of the village, was deemed worthy to lead his 
townspeople in the services of the holy worship. 

I cannot begin to tell how touching and beautiful 
were the remarks he made, llis playmates had grown 
to sturdy, earnest men and women, and sat before him 
filled with admiration and affection for one who had so 
far outstripped them in the race of life. 

Tire speaker's eyes filled with tears as he looked upon 
two women seated near him. One. an old lady, over 
whose wrinkled, smiling face, a perfect April shower 
was constantly playing, smiles and tears, tears and 
smiles. And on the bosom of her black silk gown was 
pinned a bunch of sweet white Violets. Their odor 
floated up to the man at the altar, and he knew the 
other younger woman had remembered all these years 
her promise to the awkward country youth. 

That other woman was pale, and grave, and quiet; 
yet, her eyes were clear and candid as on the day when 
she kissed him farewell. 

Now, she was a woman grown—an angel, the country 
folk all thought her. 

Very glad was she to behold her old comrade, her 
knight of childish days, standing there as the medium 
between herself and heaven. 

After church sendees, mother and son were to take 
dinner with her, in her grand home. Mrs. Morgan, in¬ 
deed, spent most of her days there—but Paul, that was 
the treat, to entertain one who so seldom came. 

Once again, after ten long years, Paul Morgan stood 
by the window where Violet, now his fair hostess, had 
given him that good-by kiss, and he glanced at Miss 
Esterton, quickly, wondering if she remembered. But 
she was gently fluttering about the old lady, and looked 
so calm and unconcerned, he could not fancy any senti¬ 
ment had ever stirred her. 

The winter had been very mild. Indeed, spring had 
seemed to reign all along, and a velvety mantle of 
green was everywhere. 

The purply fringes of the thistles were thrown on 
the golden sun-lit air; the Blue-bells nodded on their 
slender stems. A beautiful cross of blue Violets had 
adorned the altar that morning; but notliing touched 
the stranger-at-liome like the knot of white flowers on 
the dear mother’s breast. 

Along the old-fashioned walk to the gate, the gaily- 
painted Flag-Lilies were blooming, and on the green 
turf he spifed the plentiful gold of Dandelions and But- 
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tercups. A dainty perfume assailed his senses, and 
Violet stood by him—Violet, who having dressed for 
dinner, now stood to chat awhile. 

She wore a white cashmere dress, her red-gold hair 
made a glorious crown of beauty for her queenly head, 
and a bunch of blue blossoms nestled lovingly at hex- 
throat. 

“ What are you thinking, Paul ? Does it seem like 
the old place to you ? ” 

Thinking of? I-Ie glanced about the finely-furnished 
room, caught the gleam of mirror and marble, of laces 
and satins, the sense of odor and bloom, and elegance 
and wealth, and thought that even if lie had corres¬ 
ponding luxury to ofTer her, yet he would never dare 
hope to address her as his wife, for he was low-born, 
and she—was far, far beyond him. Tell her ho was 
thinking he loved her but must not say it? He gath¬ 
ered his wits and replied: 

“ Indeed, Violet, it seems like home, like heaven, to 
be here! What a pretty conceit and compliment to 
your name is the robe you wear. All in blue and white, 
like the blossoms themselves.” 

She laughed, and colored a little, saying simply: 

“I wondered if you would see that, sir! In fact, I 
wanted to see if you remembered yet your old adoration 
for the Violets.” 

At that his heart leaped within him, but she calmly 
questioned him of his travels, labors, and intei-ests, 
and the old lady joined them in the window, to listen 
to the conversation of the two she loved. 

Said Violet: “It seems to me, each Spring is sweeter 
than the last. The splendor in the grass, the glox-y in 
the flower seems to increase fi'om year to year. The 
beautiful vision of the resurrection becomes deai-er 
each year; and I love the Easter time, when all the 
world and all mankind seems waking to fresh life.” 

And they wandered back over the past again to the 
P'AuyTTwent^-s 1 x ‘year§"^igo^Swhen Paul found 
a human Violet, in place of the :vlrS<Lones, .f or. bis 
father’s grave. 

Dinner was announced, and again poor Paul was in 
a flutter, as the tempting thought flashed across his 
mind—Why should not this gentle, charming creature, 
president his table, be the guiding star of his home? But 
no! She was kind and friendly because she felt indebted 
to him for her very life, not because she had any tenderer 
thought for him; and moreover, he could 'never, proba¬ 
bly, offer her so fine and grand a home as this old coun 
tiy-place Mrs. Esterton had bequeathed her. 

So the day wore along; and once, as Violet jadsiumed 
to her guests from some household duty, sJ-Ae, standing 
in the doonvay, saw this: Paul ony-jne knee by his 
gentle old mother; that mothei-’s fauce was full of love 
and joy, and Paul, kissing the f.v&ded cheek, said sadly: 

“Mother, I have alwajyif loved her. Ever since I 
iix-st left you, and home/Tand Violet.” 

Poor Miss EstertonJ-i As in a flash she undei-stood all 
now. Why noJLos vor could win hex-, why she was solelj- 
happy when-- with Mrs. Moi-gan, and why she was so 
pleased t.~o have Paul home again. Since eax-liest child- 
hoodjtinon, she had loved Paul, and he—had “left home, 
and mother, and Violet,” and learned to love some other 
b.f xppier woman. 

pVery pale, and cold, and still, she stood, to steady 
he g'i'self jxxst a nxoment; but before she could turn and 
lei lve > there came another flash of light, and with a long, 


long sigh, she smiled, and the red tide swept back into 
her lips. For pointing to the blossoms, Paul had said: 

“Mother, I love these Violets, they seem so like 
hex-self. If she were aught else but the pui-e, sweet, 
high and holy woman she is, I might hope to make you 
happy as you have suggested, but you know she is so far 
above me, I dare not entei-tain the dream.” 

The change, the light, the flash that swept the pale 
listenei-’s face, was wonderful to see. Pier bi-illiant 
brown eyes shone with a soft radiance, a smile i-ested 
on the rosy lips, and she stole away to her own x-oonx, and 
there on her knees gave thanks for the promise of that 
Easter-day. A pi-omise of happiness that might be—if 
she but dared- 

Well, her guests were gone, and now, as in the past, 
she must go to the graveyai-d and bi-ing home tlie pi-etty 
painted fiowei'-pot Paul had given her long ago. 
Did he remember ? Yes, he did, for as she softly entered 
the cliui'ch-yax'd, she saw a tall maix tunx away 
and walk to the little church. It was Paul Morgan, at 
the dear old grave, blithe did not lieai- the footsteps com¬ 
ing, and he entered the church, where, for the first time, 
that morning, he had stood as pastor to the dear old liome- 
flock. 

Violet Estei-ton went to the little plot and reclaimed 
her pot of Violets. Twenty or more fragrant blossoms 
nodded a welcome to theix- fair owner, and then she 
faced the church. A neat, new, stone church, that hex- 
money had builded, with the prayer at the time, that 
some day Paul Morgan might come to his old home and 
officiate therein. Did he know it? She would ventui-e 
within and maybe tell him so. 

Miss Esterton softly entered the holy house; through 
the windows fell a flood of golden glory turning to 
warm tints of purple and red, and bathing in magical 
splendor the foi-m of the one kneeling, alone, and in 
deep sadness before the altar. A woman in white, 
beax-iug in her arms a gay gold-and-ciimson dish of white 
woodland blossoms, stepped softly down the dim aisle, 

, and y ; hite_ J a^cjfe i vVjolets she carried slid like a snow 
wreath down on Iyer knees by the supplicant. He might 
not have knowy.i she was there but for the fi-agrance of 
the flowers stye bore, and lifting his head he displayed a 
face so pale^ and wan, blue eyes so strained and sad, she 
could notynelp exclaiming: “Dear Paul! what troubles 
you PV 

yA is strong pride yet forbade him, and he would say 
' no word. Then all the strength and firmness of her 
womanhood rose to the surface. 

“My friend, listen 1 I am come to give an Easter 
offering. Not alone to God and the Church—such a 
one I gave this morning; but now I bring one for the 
dearest friend I have, for the very savioxu- of my life. 
If you will let pride wreck our two lives, I will not I 
You love white Violets, and—will you take xxs, Paul?” 

A very, very rosy face was txu-ned to his, and close to 
the heai't she offered him was pressed hiseai-ly love-gift, 
the odorous snowy flowers. 

A great wave of radiance and absolute beauty swept 
over the sober ministei-’s face. He gasped and 
trembled. 

“Violet!” “Pauli” The rosy lips quivered, but the 
brown eyes glistened through then- tears. Then holding 
in his the white hand that had conquered him when 
only a pink baby-fist, he pou-ed forth a prayer of thanks 
most eloquent and touching and beautiful in its 
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high and holy joy. And when the beautiful twilight, 
“ Purple-robed and starry-eyed, 

With gleams of amber-tinted hair,” 
lay like a prayer and blessing over all the laud, two 
happy creatures left the holy house of God, at peace 
with all the world and themselves. Straightway to 
Mother Morgan they went, and kneeling beside her, 
Violet held up a blushing, smiling face, that told all 
the tale to the loving old lady. 


She kissed her children, saying, gravely: *‘1 am 
very happy that it is to be so. May your lives be as 
full of purity and peace, of perfect charity, grace and 
fragrance, as are these odorous messengers of joy and 
love. 

“To my old eyes, the fairest offering of this Easter- 
day, is a true, loving woman’s heart, and the symbol 
she gives of her perfect purity in these sweet White 

Y lolets! Ralph Douglass. 



EL SPIRITO SANTO. 


THE FLOWEP. OF THE HOLY SPIfU'Fr' 


A little blossom, creamy white, 

And perfect in its fairness, 

An image of such pure delight, 

A blossom of such rareness; 

I look upon it, and my thought 
Goes out in veneration 
To that belief that some are taught, 
Linked with their soul’s salvation. 

In tropic climes the blossom meets 
The sunshine and the shadow; 
Before it many a lip repeats, 

In field or wood or meadow, 

A prayer that he who takes the flower 
May find his meetl of pleasure 
Go with him in each passing hour, 
And be an endless treasure. 

Within a dainty cup-shaped nest, 

A dove, with wings extended, 

Seems ready to take flight and test 
If life be sad or splendid— 

As if about to take its flight 
With some sweet, solemn story, 

And bear it to the realm of Light, 

And to the Throne of Glory. 


’Tis said that he who rudely tears 
Away this holy blossom, 

Will feel the weight of worldly cares 
Press deeply on his bosom. 

If hand shall tear, if foot shall crush, 

That hand or foot shall wither, 

Losing all life and sense of touch 
Forever and forever. 

O’er him who takes the living flower, 

With thoughts all pure and holy, 

No hying man or beast hath power, 

Though high he be or lowly, 

To harm him. From its faint perfume 
A holy emanation 

Lights up the world, despite the gloom 
And brightens every station. 

Oh, Flower of the Holy Dove, 

Or of the Holy Spirit! '' x 

Thy presence is the sign of love 
That true hearts always merit. v 

In floral grotto ever rest 
In all thy creamy whiteness, 

And whisper from thy dainty nest. 

Of Heaven’s eternal brightness. 

•t 
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They may be weak who on it look 
With holy inspiration; 

Who cannot read in holy book 
The world’s forlorn condition; 

And yet, in darkness and in gloom, 

To find beliof so kindly, 

To lead the thought beyond the tomb, 
Though it be done all blindly. 


In token that the soul within 
Its future fate must ponder, 

If happiness or pain shall win 
The battle—“ over yonder.” 

Oh, Flower of Love ! thy sermon preach 
In all thy saintly beauty ; 

And from the lesson that you teach, 

Lead us in paths of duty. 

Gwendoline. 


ROSE RECIPES. 


No flower lias to the same extent as the Rose furnished 
a suggestive theme for legendary lore. Many of these 
mythical tales are of great beauty, though all are not 
strictly confined to the ages of myth, nor are they ex¬ 
clusively confined to legendary climes ; for even in the 
glare of this matter-of-fact 10th Century, and in our 
own prosaic land, may be found a rose-tree to which a 
charming legend is attached. In the grounds at Mount 
Vernon is shown a rose-bush near which the lovely 
Nelly Custis, the grand neice of Lady Washington, is 
said to have received her first offer. Since that auspic¬ 
ious episode tradition asserts that every young lady 
who, with perfect faith in the mystic spell, walks 
around the Rose-bush six consecutive times, will infalli¬ 
bly receive an offer of marriage within the year. Every 
Summer brings many gentle pilgrims to this romantic 
shrine, who, with blushing trepidation, go through with 
the prescribed ceremonial (on the sly.) 

A trip to Mount Vernon might be crowned with 
greater success than one to Saratoga, Newport or Long 
Branch ; hence fair readers of the Cabinet who may 
desire to enter the blissful state of matrimony would do 
well to test the power and efficacy of the famous Nelly 
Custis Rose-bush. 

Just here it may be well to note that the writer may pos¬ 
hly be rash in applying the term “ blissful ” to the matri¬ 
monial state. Circumstances of an anomalous charac¬ 
ter militate against his competency to pronounce with 
any degree of certainty on so grave a question. He, 
therefore, in styling it a state of bliss, has simply per¬ 
mitted himself to fall in with the drift of current opin¬ 
ion. and has confidingly relied on the perhaps too partial 
testimony of the initiated. With this important reserve 
let us then wish God-speed to all fair maidens who, with 
a courage in keeping with their convictions, may ven¬ 
ture to make this portentious pilgrimage. May their 
fairest, fondest dreams be fully realized. May the offer 
be made and accepted. May lie be noble, handsome, 
and above all things, rich. May the grand climax end 
in misty bridal veil, orange flowers, and a shower of 
rice and slippers. But our good-will ends not here, 
for should tempestuous storms subsequently arise to 
mar the mirrored smoothness of the matrimonial sea, 
may they ever have at hand to still the troubled waters, 
that potent charm called 

DULCHAZ, 

which is an testhetic condiment so superlatively deli¬ 
cious that it merits the honor of a paragraph all to it¬ 
self. No prudent housewife should be without it, for 
when in the course of domestic events it becomes neces¬ 
sary to deploy all those artful tactics or beguiling arts 


contained in the feminine repertoire in order to obtain 
a sealskin cloak or a new drawing-room carpet, a dose 
of Dulchaz is confidently recommended as an admira¬ 
ble preliminary step. Husbands the most obdurate and 
unreasonable yield at once to its seductive charms. In 
fact, Dulchaz is a sort of terrestrial ambrosia; and if 
we are to credit Shiraz, a Persian poet, it did once upon 
a time actually replace the celestial staff of life to the 
complete satisfaction of the great Jupiter and all the 
lesser gods. 

To summarize the poet’s account of the episode, it 
will be sufficient to say that on a certain occasion Juno 
attended a kettledrum given by Venus to the feminine 
elite of the Olympian court. These celestial ladies, 
precisely like those of a lower sphere, gossipped about 
and abused the neighbors, discussed the fashions, 
though in justice to the fair hostess it must be said that 
for obvious reasons the question of dress possessed for 
her but a mediocre interest. As much cannot be said 
for her frivolous guests, who, with pitiless severity, criti¬ 
cised Medusa’s latest switch, or ridiculed Minerva’s 
“everlasting old bonnet.” To sum up, they had a 
“ splendid timewhen just at the height of the jollifi¬ 
cation Juno perceived, to her great dismay, that Jupi¬ 
ter’s supper-hour had all but arrived. This was a fact 
pregnant with the direst consequences should not the 
supper be forthcoming in shortest order. By a lucky 
chance Pegasus was quietly browzing near by (to be 
precise as well as veracious), he had broken into Venus’ 
cabbage garden, and was surreptitiously regaling him¬ 
self on her choicest early Savoys; consequently, being in 
the best of humor, good-naturedly whisked Juno home 
in a flash. Hastily dismounting, she flew to the larder 
at precisely at the same moment that a flock of arch 
little Cupids flew out of the window, licking their chub¬ 
by fingers. 

The connection between the condition of the 
arcler as revealed to Juno, and the compromising flight 
of the mischievous little godlings. was suggestive to a 

toohhi thf q’ T 1 m ° le el ° queut than w °rds. j uno 
a terrific row ” a . glance > and, acutely aware that 

Ere she she LdT ^ pre P ared *> ^int. 

fuffiSent sort M S6leCt f01 ' the purpose a cusl »™ 
under each arm plenty entered, bearing 

others strapped on his bSTaStaS f^m Ttt • ^ 

the royal pantry of^hepalacert ST ^ Came from 
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escape from Jupiter's ire, had the precious pots at once 
conveyed to the banqueting; hall, where with eager alac¬ 
rity she spread their delectable contents before the assem¬ 
bled gods, who to her intense delight smacked their 
celestial lips with beaming'satisfaction and passed their 
plates for a third supply. 

Other details equally truthful and interesting are 
passed over for want of space. Sufficient has been said 
to show that Dulchaz is a marvellous marmalade, which 
may be prepared as follows : Gather as large a quantity 
of Rose petals as you can secure, selecting for the pur¬ 
pose Roses of the most powerful fragrance, and those 
that are fully expanded. When a sufficient quantity 
of petals has been gathered, weigh them; then take 
exactly the same weight of sugar, which dissolve in 
water to form a syrup as for peach or other preserves. 
Add the Rose petals, and when the preparation reaches 
a boiling point, permit it to remain precisely one min¬ 
ute beyond. Then take it off. and when sufficiently 
cool put the Dulchaz in small glass jars and seal 
securely. 

An easy transition now leads us to speak of 
, LIQUEUR DE ROSES. 

Falstaff would have considered cakes lamentably in¬ 
complete without copious libations of ale, hence in 
view of such an illustrious example, our aspirations may 
be considered perfectly legitimate should we sigh for a 
pendant to Dulchaz; and this unreasonable desire may 
be gratified, for a sublunary nectar quite in keeping 
with the transcendant qualities of the former prepara¬ 
tion, is known as Liquer de Roses, or may be styled in 


the vernacular Rose cordial. Petals may bo gathored as 
for Dulchaz, choosing the most fragrant varieties. To 
each quart of pure cognac add eight ounces of Rose 
petals; place the vessel containing the mixture in acool 
situation and allow it to stand for about two weeks. 
Then remove the petals, strain the liquor and add four 
ounces of sugar to each quart of the preparation, which 
will be strongly impregnated with a most delicious 
Rose flavor, and will give out a delightful aroma. 
A few drops are sufficient for a glass of water, 
which thus flavored forms a wholesome and refreshing 
driuk. 

ROSE PERFUME 

is another Rose preparation which, though compara¬ 
tively little known, is nevertheless so satisfactory and 
desirable that should it be new but to a small majority, 
it is for that reason well worth mention here, for by a 
very simple method one may secure an agreeable and 
lasting perfume. A self-sealing glass jar which will 
contain a quart is a suitable receptacle. A supply of 
petals gathered under the same conditions as for the 
foregoing preparations will be necessary ; then begin by 
a thin layer of fine salt in the bottom of the jar, fol¬ 
lowed by a layer of Rose petals, thus continuing in alter¬ 
nate layers until the vessel is full. It is then to be her¬ 
metically sealed and placed in some dry, cool situation 
where it may remain until the following Winter. When 
brought out and opened, a powerful and most agi'ee- 
able oder of Rose will be given out, soon filling the 
largest apartment, and the preparation will retain its 
strength for years. F. Lance. 


SLEEPING SUMMER. 


I wonder if in this good magazine I cannot find a 
wee comer where the little ones may gather about and 
listen to some of the wonderful fairy stories that good 
Dame Nature has whispered to us? We want but little 
space, and we’ll carry on our chatter in low tones. And, 
moreover, just as soon as can be, we are all going out 
into the woods and fields, and won’t be in your way at 
all. Come on, children, I guess we can cuddle down in 
this nook and watch the snow fairies as they fly about 
so swiftly in their duties and cares of the Sleeping Sweet 
Summer. 

Soho! you tho’t Summer was dead, did you? Not 
very much 1 Not any more than you were last night, 
when you lay so still and quiet all tucked up in the 
blankets, your bright eyes shut and your rosy cheeks 
pressed upon the soft white pillows. That’s just what 
our sweet Summer is doing—sleeping. Her bright eyes 
and all the pretty wild flowers are close shut; her lovely 
form, the level meadows and high hills and rolling prai¬ 
ries, tucked softly in between blankets and feather 
beds of the softest white snow! And you know that 
all the fairies in creation are keeping watch over her 
thro 1 the long, dark, cold nights. But the other mom- 
ning as I walked up town ever so early, *1 saw sevei'al 
of the fairies—you know people who were bom on Sun¬ 
day can see fairies, and I was born on a holy Sabbath 
day. So these little brownies were perched on a tree by 
my path; I guess they were waiting for me. 


“ Ho, ho ! why don’t you look up ? ” they cried. 

I had been looking down because it was very slippery, 
and I did not wish to fall down and roll around on the 
ground; but when I heard those soft saucy voices I 
stood right still and stared hard up in the nearest tree 
for them. 

Soon I saw them—the little wee brownies—oh, dozens 
of them, dancing and prancing and bobbing and nod¬ 
ding. 

“Is it possible, little ones, that you are come again?” 
I asked. 

I really don’t remember ever seeing the little brown 
rascals until four weeks later than this, before. 

“Now don’t you suppose we know our own busi¬ 
ness?” they shouted; and as I remembered their business 
was to “ do the will of the Lord,” I assented. 

(If you don’t believe the fairies in brown and green 
and white are all servants of the Father in Heaven, get 
your prayer-books or Bibles and read the 147th and 
104th psalms.) 

So the tiny brown buds—I mean fairies—told me that 
Summer was beginning to stir even this early in the 
year ; true, she was just turning over and going to set¬ 
tle down for a little longer nap, but the fact that she 
stirred was a sign that her sleep was nearly done, and a 
signal that all the little workers must spruce up and be 
ready for duty. The little brownies on the tree branches 
—shall 1 tell you what they were doing? Setting wee 
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bits of dry brown buds all over the wings and limbs ; 
in fact, the buds and fairies were one, you know. And 
in each bud is rolled a world of wonder, sprays and 
branches of green leaves and tiny blossoms. If you had 
sharj) microscopic eyes, and should cut some of those 
wee buds in pieces, you would find the leaves and 
flowers, very tiny, of course, all close wrapped in soft, 
fine, furry fuzz. 

If, when you go out of doors next, you will look 
closely, you will surely see the wee brown buds on the 
trees and bushes, and will know them as the homes of 
these brownies I’ve told you about. 

And to-day the air is full of other fairies. Big and 
little, long and short, all tightly rolled in soft white 
garments and hurrying, driving down to earth to do 
their work of love and usefulness. We call them snow 
flakes. Without them the Summer would suffer and, 
mayhap, perish. 

What do they do ? Nestle around the roots of the 
trees, keeping the earth warm so that the biting frost 
cannot kill the hidden seeds and roots. And when the 
sun shall shine out and kiss these soft white fairies they 
will run away from him down into the earth, and begin 
then - love-labor of feeding the plants down in the dark ; 
and, like dear little artists, will hunt about in the 
mysterious closets and cellars of the earth for colors to 
paint the coming flowers with. They will waken and 
wash and refresh all the sleeping beauties of Summer ; 
will send up the grass blades in entire armies to open up 
the way for the Spring posies. 

That is what the snow fairies do 1 R. D. 


Idlewilde. 

ANAI3EL C. ANDREWS. 

Idlewilde, you must know, is the Summer residence 
of a fashionable doll, by name Miss Myrtie Belle An¬ 
drews. It was once a closet containing five shelves, and 
is close beside the window in a hall. 

Outside the door hangs a bell-cord, below a gaily- 
embroidered slip of perforated paper bearing the legend: 
“Idlewilde!” Of course you ring the bell to give warn¬ 
ing of your presence before you open’ the door. The 
lower floor is the kitchen; plain board shelves are 
nailed in one corner for the dishes, and a little stove 
standing in another is made of a square black box— 
paste-board—with a door and covers cut. A long table 
stands in the centre of the room, composed of a strip of 
wood cemented on to two spools, such as black linen 
thread comes on. A rug and low toy chair complete 
the furniture of this room. 

The next room higher is the bath-room. A bath tub 
stands in one corner, made from one of the tin boats 
which are sold at fancy goods stores to hold burnt 


matches. A toy wash-stand, bowl, pitcher and slop-jar 
—made of one of the little white jars in which comes 
“Extract of Beef,” the cork cover decorated with tiny 
embossed pictures—are at one side. A towel-rack, 
made of two rake teeth sawed into three-inch lengths, 
and a crocheted sponge basket, hang on the wall. A 
rug lies in front of the register, said register being a 
steam register and made of a disabled “ harmonica.” A 
tin mustard-box cover forms a foot-bath, and finishes 
the catalogue for this room. 

Next higher the library and sitting-room combined. 
A carpet—which I bought for ten cents—covers this 
floor; it is a gray ground,over which are strewn Autumn 
leaves. In one corner gilded shelves reach from the 
floor to the ceiling; they are the corner pieces, which 
are cut out of picture frames and can be got at any 
picture dealer’s and are nailed up with “blind” nails 
from the outside. The lower ones are full of tiny 
books—mostly of home manufacture—and the upper 
ones with shells, stones, and rare curiosities. A beau¬ 
tiful gilded table stands in the center of the room, 
formed by taking four of the gilded pieces like the 
shelves, nailing them with the blind nails, and then 
cementing on to a large spool. I bought a damaged 
100-yard spool of green silk for one cent, and crocheted 
a deep cover for it. A gilded lounge is close by the 
window, made of more pieces, with roll pillow and has¬ 
sock complete. Very full curtains of white book mus¬ 
lin hang at each end, and over them are dark-blue vel¬ 
vet lambrequins. A piano stands open at the back of 
the room. This piano is the russia leather case in which 
the doll’s mother’s silver knife and fork came ; keys are 
imitated on white paper marked with black ; the legs 
are four black spools which are supposed to be ebony- 
Pictures hang everywhere on the walls. It has its own 
little “cosy comer,” copied from the Cabinet, a tiny 
music rack of perforated paper, a little table, on which 
is a checkerboard and several puzzles. A bird in a per¬ 
forated paper cage swings in one of the windows, and 
there are three toy chairs. 

The other two rooms are chambers; they are fur¬ 
nished with toy chamber sets, and one is known as the 
“pink room,” the other the “blue room.” The toilet 
sets on the dressing-cases are mucilage bottles and shell 
boxes. The bottles are decorated with ribbons and pic¬ 
tures, and she—the little owner—makes her own per¬ 
fume with alcohol, sweet alyssum and rose geranium 
leaves. 

The bods are daintily made up with ruffled shams and 
silk quilts. Little rugs are all over the floors, which 
are carpeted with paper and varnished—supposed to be- 
mosaic and costing thousands of dollars. 

A curly dog with a very curly tail sits in front of the 
house dose by the landing, and “ though he be but lit¬ 
tle, he is fierce.” 


O, banish the tears of children 1 Continual rains upon 
tho blossoms are hurtful.— Richter. 

• 

Poetry is the blossom and fragrance of all human 
knowledge, human thoughts, human passions, emotions, 
language.— Coleridge. 


That silence is one of the arts of conversation is al 
lowed by Cicero himself, who says: “ There is not only 
an art, but even an eloquence in it .”—Hannah Moore. 

When credulity comes from the heart it does no harm 
to the intellect.— Joubert. 
















HOME DECORATIONS. 



A Toilet Glass. 

These glasses may be purchased at any store where 
artists' materials are sold, and are quite inexpensive, 
the price being about $1.25 apiece. The palette is of 
plain white hollywood, with a support at the back by 
which it can stand on the dressing-table. It is less dif¬ 
ficult to paint the background first, beginning at the 
top with a sky-blue made of flake white and permanent 
blue. "Work in a few light, fleecy clouds, which is done 
with white before the blue is entirely dry. Gradually 
lose the blue in a soft gray, made by mixing 
white with a triple of 
black : then helow this 
use Naples yellow, from 
this to yellow ochre, 
after this burnt sienna, 
and at the bottom van- 
dyke brown. Gradually 
shade from this, the 
darkest color, up to the 
light sky on the opposite 
side, thus making a pe¬ 
culiarly pretty ground¬ 
work for the design. 

When nearly dry, begin 
sketching and painting 
in the design. The birds 
are of Naples yellow, 
mixed with a little van- 
dyke brown, shading the 
heads, tips of the wings, 
and tails with Vandyke 
brown only; the breast 
and throat should be 
white. The mullen is 
pale greeu, and the few 
flowers showing at the 
top of the stalk should 
be chrome yellow. Use 
considerable flake white 
on the leaves to give the 
white light which is so 
natural to the plant. 

The branches on which 
the' birds perch should be 
of Vandyke brown, and 
the light on them of Naples yellow. The vine at the side 
may be tinted with Autumn coloi'3. The picture, if 
well finished, will be exceedingly pleasing. Should it 
be difficult to procure the wooden palettes, it will be 
possible to manufacture at home a satin or plush one, 
which will prove, if carefully made, as pleasing as the 
others. Cut two pieces of stiff pasteboard the shape of 
a palette, and from the middle of the one which is for 
the face cut a diamond-shaped piece. Cover each pa¬ 
lette with satin or plush, allowing the material to turn 
over the edge; also turn it in on the edge of the dia¬ 
mond opening. At the back of this opening a piece of 
plate-glass mirror is to be fastened. This may be done 


by putting across the back in three places strips of 
muslin, allowing the ends to oxteud an inch beyond the 
glass on either side. First lay over the glass a piece of 
tissue paper to prevent the quicksilver from being 
scratched, then place the strips of muslin across the 
glass, and gum the ends which extend beyond it se¬ 
curely to the pasteboard. Be very careful, however, 
not to allow the gum to touch the paper back of 
the mirror, as it will deface it. The. edges of the 
two pieces are now to bcoverhanded together 
with sewing silk which matches the color of the 
covering. The edge may be trimmed with silk 

cord or left plain, ac¬ 
cording to choice. Bend 
a piece of strong who 
into hairpin shape, and 
sew it securely to the 
back of the palotto in 
the same manner that 
supports are placed at 
the backs of photograph 
frames. Should plush 
be used for the covering, 
it will be best to select a 
simple design ; but if of 
satin, birds, flowers or 
landscapes may easily be 
rendered with pretty 
effect. As some are 
more deft with the nee¬ 
dle than the brush, em¬ 
broidered designs may 
be used for decorations. 
In this case, however, 
the embroidery should 
be executed before cov¬ 
ering the cardboard. 
They are quite simple to 
make, and are also use¬ 
ful, pretty ornaments. 

M. E. W. 


Needlework Notes. 

MANTEL DECORATIONS. 
One of the handsomest 
mantel lambrequins we 
have seen is now on exhibition at the Decorative Art 
Rooms, and is made of deep, wine-colored plush cut in 
a shallow scallop, the center being about 18 inches deep, 
and caught up carelessly with a handsome cord and 
pompon tassels one-quarter yard from each end, so that 
a very graceful draped effect is given it. Its center is 
decorated with a branch design of wild roses so ar¬ 
ranged that its uppermost part will lay over on the 
mantel; the blossoms made of ro 3 e-colored velvet so 
folded as to be a phrfect represent at ion*of the real rose 
petals; stamens and pistils worked with gold 
thread; leaves and branches done in Arrasene. 
The bottom was finished with alternate tassels of 
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pretty contrast. Olive 


pale pink and a light, also a dark shade of olive. 

Another wild-rose design was worked upon a straight 
valance of deep-green plush, also intended for a man¬ 
tel. The roses upon this were made of inch-wide 
gros-grain ribbon folded in little loops, as though 
you were going to bow it up, giving to the petals a full, 
soft look that was very- 
life-like, and, while not 
so rich-looking as that 
made of velvet, it rep¬ 
resented quite as well 
the natural appearance of 
the blossom. Between 
these groups of Sweet- 
briar were sprays of 
Clematis whoso white 
blossoms served as 
macrame twine crocheted in an open pattern, and hav¬ 
ing two-inch wide cardinal satin ribbon interlaced in 
the openings, makes rather a novel mantel decoration. 
This twine comes now in a variety of colors at 45 cents 
a bunch. To make a lambrequin 18 inches deep and 
fringe would require five bunches. There are also im¬ 
ported tapestry designs for valances and chair-backs 
which are sought after by those whose purses will per¬ 
mit and who wish to furnish a room in antique style. 
They come in quaint designs, usually rural scenes, 
worked in quarter single stitches which resemble a 
woven texture in their fineness, and are to be filled 
in with whatever solid color may 
seem adapted. These designs are 
not in themselves beautiful, but 
they command good prices, one for 
a chair seat being $1S and a mantel 
valance $30. Cynthia. 



PKUFUME SACHET. 


move them. If narrow ribbons are used for the lacings, 
tie a bunch of them round the handle with long loops 
and ends, and then- many colors make a gay trimming ; 
or should the wider ribbon be used, tie a full bow of it 
round the handle. The gilt paper which is used as a 
lining to cover the sticks and hold the scraps must be 

glued to keep it in place. 
This can easily be done 
without injuring the 
covering of the umbrella 
by touching each stick 
with a little strong glue 
or gum, and press the 
paper against it. When 
it dries, the paper will 
adhere and keep in place 
and pretty iciap leslets 
M. E. W. 


nicely. They are very odd 
and are not difficult to make. 


Scrap Basket. 

Select a medium-sized Japanese 
umbrella—one with a plain ground 
and gilt figures is prettiest. The 
knob or point is to be securely glued 
into a large square or circular block, 
which it will be necessary to have 
made by a carpenter, as it must be 
smoothly finished to look well after 
it has been painted. This block must 
also be heavy enough to act as a 
stand for the umbrella to hold it 
steadily in its upright position, that 
it may not be easily knocked over. 

The block is then to be painted the 
color of the umbrella, and decorated 
like it with gilt figures. To prevent 
the umbrella from falling open, the 
points of the ribs which project be¬ 
yond the paper covering are inter¬ 
laced with satin ribbon. Either several shades of 



SCRAP BASKET. 


the 


narrowest ribbons are turned in and out of the ribs or 
sticks like basket work, or a wide ribbon may be used 
instead of the narrow. Sew the seams with silk to 
match the shade of the ribbons. The umbrella should 
be not quite half-open. A piece of gilt paper is cut to 
fit round the inside of the umbrella to cover the sticks, 
and thus prevent papers and scraps from falling 
through to the point, from whence it is difficult to re- 


A Perfume Sachet. 

The materials necessary for these very dainty sachets 
will be half a yard of light-blue satin ribbon eight 
inches wide, one yard of narrow satin ribbon half an 
inch wide, five cents’ worth of heliotrope sachet powder, 
or whatever other perfume maybe preferred, and half a 
sheet of white wadding. Satin may be used instead of 
ribbon, but the fringe will not be so full and pretty _ 
Either end of the wide satin ribbon 
should be fringed an eighth of a yard 
deep, and this will leave quarter of 
a yard of plain ribbon between the 
fringed ends. Sew the edges of the 
plain piece together on the wrong 
side, and then turn it right side out, 
taking care not to crumple the fringe. 
Make a roll of the wadding, first 
placing the perfume in it. Let the 
roll fit exactly from end to end of the 
satin cover, and have it only large 
enough round to slip in easily. 
Cut the narrow satin ribbon in half, 
using a piece for each end. Tie as. 
tightly as possible round either end 
of the little satin roll first where the 
fringe begins. Sew it fast to the 
satin to hold it ip place, and tie in a. 
bow with ends. A pretty design in. 
water colors should be painted on 
either side, and this may be done 
either before or after making up. 
They are very pretty for Easter or 
birthday cards with an appropriate 
motto and date painted on one side, 
a design of flowers on the other. 
They may also be varied in color, 
instead of dark colors should be selected, 
more dainty. M. E. W. 


but light 
as they are far 


Pretty bureau-covers are made of white momie cloth, 
and ornamented with outline embroidery; the edge 
finished with antique lace two inches wide. This lace 
is also used to border a square of satin on which some 
delicate flower design has been painted, and makes very 
handsome tidies. J 























DRESSMAKING AT HOME. 


It may be that a few suggestions in regard to making 
one’s own dresses will be of use to many readers of the 
Cabinet, as it costs nearly as much to get a dress made 
fashionably as it does to buy the material, and an in¬ 
genious lady who knows something of sewing can thus 
save herself much expense. 

In the first place, you need a good tape measure and 
■a tracing wheel, and I am sure any one who spends 2o 
or 30 cents for a tracing wheel will never regret it. for 
with it any pattern can be traced without injuring the 
fabric. 

Next, you need good patterns, one being required for 
the skirt, as well as one for waist and sleeves. A walk¬ 
ing-skirt pattern can be purchased of any of the dealei's 
in these articles for a small sum that will last a long 
while. Measure the length of your skirt from the waist 
line to the floor in the front, on the side, and at the 
back. Make it two inches less in front and at the side, 
and one inch less in the back. It is best to be partic¬ 
ular about taking the measure, as some skirts I have 
known to be two or three inches longer on the side than 
either front or back, and all must have noticed skirts 
that have hung some longer in front, some on the side, 
and in every way that would humiliate a lady who 
knew anything about putting dresses together. The 
reason of all this is because they cut out a skirt by their 
eye, or the side gores on the bias, thinking if they were 
only on the bias it was all right. As a friend once said 
tome, “Why, that skirt isn’t cut on the true bias.’’ 
After taking your skirt measure, lay the pattern on 
your linin g and make it correspond with your meas¬ 
ures, cutting one inch longer than the right measure to 
allow for seams, etc. If your measures are longer than 
the pattern, lengthen it equally at top and bottom, and 
if shorter, run your tracing wheel through the pattern 
corresponding with your measures, shortening only at 
the bottom. It never pays to make a good dress over 
an old lining. Undressed cambric of a slate color is the 
most satisfactory material for this purpose, using for 
•stiffening at the bottom a strip of corded crinoline six 
inches wide, and over this a four-inch facing of alpaca. 

Some people have boasted that they could make a 
dress in one day; but such rapidity loses in effect, for 
the dress would appear old in about the same length of 
time. Commence sewing up your skirt at the bottom, 
letting all the uneveness come out at the top,' so that 
when your braid is on (which must always be shrunk 
■by wetting and drying before putting on) you can 
measure your skirt, fold and baste it at the top to cor¬ 
respond with your measures. 

As to trimming : For a ruche, which is so fashionable 
now, you should take six times the width of the skirt 
plait it in quadruple box-plaits ; but it can be made 
with a little less material by leaving a space between 
the plaits. For a side-pleated or a single box-plaited 
ruffle, take three times the width of the skirt; a double 
box-plaited four times, and a gathered ruffle, one and a 
quarter times the width. It takes from four to five 
yards to make a plain skirt for a medium-sized person, 
and from fifteen to twenty yhrds single width for a 


dress aud trimmings, and as many more yards as your 
purse will allow to make your dress pretty. For double¬ 
width goods, of course, not as many yards aro needed— 
a little more, however, than half of the quantity re¬ 
quired for single width. 

A good way to arrange the draperies, if you have no 
one to stand as model, is to hang a hoop skirt in a door¬ 
way. and when you have finished your dress skirt, put 
it over the hoops, and then from a picture or dross you 
have seen you can, by experimenting a few times, make 
a drapery which will be a surprise to yourself. Pin the 
loopings fast to the skirt, so that when you tako it off 
you can fasten with a needle and thread. 

The waist is the most particular part of the dress. 
Unless that fits nicely the whole effect is spoiled, and 
countless dresses are ruined even by dressmakers who 
consider themselves competent. No two figures are 
exactly alike ; therefore it is useless to take some pat¬ 
tern you can borrow of a friend for economy’s sake, 
for should the bust and waist measure of two persons 
be the same, that does not prove that the length of 
waist, shoulder and arm size will also be. But taking 
for granted that you have a good waist pattern, the 
next most important thing is the lining. Some people 
think if the outside is only right it makes no difference 
what the lining may be—a piece of calico, muslin, or 
most anything will do, aud I have known of some that 
used paper cambric. The nicer the material the more 
particular one ought to be about the lining. Twilled 
silk (which is sold on purpose for linings) is the best for 
a nice dress. Next to that, double-faced silesia (which 
is black one side and gray the other) or English silesia ; 
but never use drilling or jean that is so commonly sold 
for this purpose, unless it may be for a calico dress, and 
then common silesia is better. It may cost one or two 
cents more per yard, but it is wider. The sleeves should 
be lined the same as the waist—they wear so much bet¬ 
ter—as the fashion now is to make them tight-fitting (or 
nearly so). Lay your lining out on a table, double fold, 
and pin your patterns on ; then take your tracing-wheel 
and run through the pattern on the lining where the 
seams are to be sewed. When you remove the pattern, 
pin the two pieces of the lining together, so they do not 
get out of place ; then fold your goods with either the 
right or the wrong sides together (and look well to see 
if there is an up or down to it either in the figure or 
nap), and pin on your lining just as you left it pinned 
together. Cut out the material just like the lining, and 
then you are ready for basting. Separate the pieces 
and take either the back or front of the material and 
lay on a lapboard or low table, with the wrong side up. 
Lay the corresponding piece of lining on the material 
and baste (following out your tracing marks) with 
stitches from a half inch to three-quarters in length. 
Much depends upon basting. Some dressmakers say 
more depends on good basting than anything else. 
From about three inches above the waist line commence 
to full tho lining, and full it three-quarters of an inch 
to the waist lino. This may seem sirange, but it p r& " 
vents small wrinkles around the waist. Baste your 
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waist together with No. 80 black cotton. Cut your 
darts open before basting up. Try on first with the 
seams outside, as it’s easier to make alterations if any 
are needed. If it fits all right, pull out the white or 
first bastings (as it is easier to get them out before the 
waist is stitched). Cut every seam at the waist line 
nearly as far in as it is sewed. Press all of the seams 
open. Face the buttonhole side with a piece of silk 
(you can save odd and half-worn pieces for that). The 
buttonholes work much easier and wear better. Heavy 
or thick goods need no cording for the arm-hole, but 
it is better to use cording for thin materials. When 
you get a sleeve pattern that fits your arm, keep it. 
Fashion does not necessitate a new sleeve pattern with 
every dress, but the sleeve needs to be fitted as well as 
the waist. It is impossible to get rid of all the ful¬ 
ness in the back of the sleeve, unless it’s tight-fitting, 
and with a tight-fitting sleeve you want to move your 


arms no more than is necessary. Your shoulder seam 
should come to the tip of your shoulder always. 
Measure the length of your elbow (as well as the length 
of your arm); sec that you cut your sleeve accord¬ 
ingly, as there is a great deal of difference in the 
length of people’s elbows. In putting a sleeve together, 
baste the inside seam first and lay the sleeve out 
smoothly, fold over the upper side, and pin the back 
seam together before basting, so as to be sure it is 
straight and smooth. If your sleeve draws in any 
^vay, it will not fit well. In fitting a sleeve, place the 
arm straight at the side, draw on the sleeve and fasten 
with a pin at the shoulder seam and pin it all around 
the arm-hole, then fold the arm up and back again 
until the sleeve looks smoothly and feels comfortable. 
The seams in the sleeve should be under just far 
enough to be out of sight. 

Experience. 


SPRING BONNETS. 


Among the styles recommended for spring bonnets, 
the poke, in its varieties, still claims pre-eminence, 
though in somewhat modified shapes, being smaller 
than those worn last year, and many of them having 
the brim and the crown on the same level. These bon¬ 
nets are of satin braids, serviceable-looking Milan straws, 
and fine English split straws, though chips will be worn 
by those for whom a light bonnet is a necessity. They 
are shown in their natural cream tint, but most of them 
are in colors, the preference seeming to be for the reds 
and browns in both light and dark shades. 

Trimmings are massed in clusters on top of the bon¬ 
net, and are composed of many looped bows of ribbon 
from one to two inches wide, of either velvet faced with 
satin or repped ottoman : few handsome bonnets being 
trimmed with either the bias velvet or silk cut from the 
piece. 

Feathers do not promise to be as popular as hereto¬ 
fore. Flowers made of velvet and silk will be used in¬ 


stead, and arranged in very thick clusters, their leaves 
and stems being quite a prominent feature in the mass. 
Roses will not be used as much as the smaller flowers, 
bunched in half-wreaths and clusters, Geraniums, Vio¬ 
lets, Heliotrope or Verbenas sometimes forming the 
entire front of bonnets whose crowns are composed of 
straw, lace or silk. The most popular white flowers 
will be Lilacs, Syringas, Marguerites and Thistles. 

Brims of these bonnets are either lined with plain 
velvet cut bias, or else with clusters of flowers or 
frills composed of lace, in colors, or black or white, 
as one’s taste may dictate as suited to the other colors 
of which the bonnet is composed, or which is most 
becoming to the wearer. 

Round hats are of varied shapes, those with sailor 
crowns and slightly rolled brims promising to be the 
most sought after. 

Short mantles in visite shape will be the choice for 
dressy wraps for early spring. 


HOUSE-GLEANING. 

BY MRS. C. G. HERBERT. 


The season is now approaching which is dreaded by 
most housekeepers, and to which all the gentlemen of 
the house feel like applying the quotation, “The mel¬ 
ancholy days are come, the saddest of the year,” as a 
very mild expression of their sentiments—the season 
when the house must be cleansed and rearranged from 
cellar to garret. Under the most favorable circum¬ 
stances house-cleaning makes great demands upon the 
nervous as well as the muscular system, and it should 
he the aim of the careful housewife to see that all the 
operations are performed with as little discomfort as 
possible. Good fires should be kept up even though 
doors and windows must be open, and more than ordi¬ 


nary attention should be given to the provision of nu¬ 
tritious food at regular intervals. It is not necessary 
that there shall be such a general overturning all at 
once that those members of the household who do not 
participate shall feel that “ dire confusion reigns," and 
that there is not even one room that does not show 
traces of the disturbed order of things. Do not at¬ 
tempt too much at once, but, if possible, arrange it so 
that only one or two rooms are undertaken at a time, 
and put them in order before beginning another. 

The first place to receive attention is the cellar. If 
you think you shall not move before another winter, 
now is the best time to jeplenish your coal-bins, and you 
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Trill feel a satisfaction in cleaning if you know that there 
will be no more coal-dust to leave its traces for the bal¬ 
ance of the year. Tho demands for coal not being as 
great as in tho Fall, the prices are likely to lie quite as 
reasonable. Coal should be sprinkled as it is put into 
the cellar to avoid as much dirt as possible. 

When the coal is in, look over the accumulations of 
the cellar. Throw away everything that is no longer 
of use. Make your fat—which should have been tried 
out and melted into cakes—into soap. If your coal 
ashes have not been removed weekly, have them carried 
out. All empty boxes and barrels and all boards that 
you do not wish to save, have split into kindling wood. 
Then sweep the ceilings and walls thoroughly, and 
sprinkle the floor, if it is stoue or cement, before you 
sweep it. Examine the walls, and if any rat-holes are 
found fill them with pounded glass and cement them 
over. Cellars should be whitewashed every Spring. If 
plenty of cooking salt is put into the whitewash it 
will not rub off, and copperas added to it will repel all 
vermin. Six or eight pounds of copperas to a half¬ 
bushel of qnicklime will not be too much. When the 
cellar is finished, begin the attic or storeroom. Every¬ 
thing should be looked over and cleaned out. Every 
drawer, trunk, box, bag and bundle must come forth 
from its hiding-place and yield its contents to a more 
vigilant inspection than that of a custom-house 
officer. All woolen articles must be beaten and exposed 
to the sun and air before being consigned to Summer 
quarters. A furniture whip will be found useful, and 
can be obtained at a house-furnishing store for twenty 
cents. They are made of two or three pieces of rattan 
braided or twisted, the ends forming a handle. Woolen 
articles that are out of season should be put in bags 
made of brown paper or newspapers : if made of the lat¬ 
ter, the paper should be double for greater strength, 
and a soft paper should be chosen so it will not tear. 
The edges can be pasted together, and when the goods 
are in, the bags must be pasted up tightly. Unless 
moth-eggs were in the garments, you need have no 
fears for their safety if you put them away in boxes or 
drawers and scatter a little camphor and borax over 
them. The floor of the storeroom should be washed in 
hot alum water and all comers thoroughly cleaned as 
a protection against the eggs of moths and other in¬ 
sects. 

The wire window screens should be taken into the 
yard and the dust brushed out, and if the wire cloth 
looks rusty they should be repainted, This can easily 
be done by any careful person. A box of prepared 
green paint costs but twenty-five cents. You will need 
a little brush for the corners, which costs twelve cents, 
and a thin, flat brush two or three inches wide, such as 
are sometimes used for varnish, will answer, and a five- 
cent bottle of turpentine. Care must be taken to dip 
the brush only lightly into the paint, which must be 
thin. If too thick, thin with turpentine. Both sides of 
the wire must be painted, and it must be done evenly in 
regular strokes. You must 6ee that the paint does not 
fill up rhe meshes; if it does you have put it on too 
thick. If any paint has spattered on the frames, clean it 
off with turpentine ; use it also to clean your brushes. 


After the storeroom the spare rooms must bo put in 
order. If the ceiling is to bo kalsomined, all furnituro 
must be removed or covered. If there is smoke from a 
kerosene lamp, it must be washed in soda water. If it 
has been smoked from a stove, the black patches can bo 
covered with gum shellac, so they will not striko 
through the kalsomiuing. Paper walls should be care¬ 
fully dusted with a feather duster or brushed over by 
fastening a piece of clean cloth over a broom and 
sweeping the walls in regular strokes, so it will have an 
even appearance. Before the kalsomiuing is done, 
newspapers should be tacked along tho bordering to 
prevent any damage from the lime. Gas fixtures 
should be covered so as not to be spotted. If they are 
soiled, you can get a bottle of bronzing and rebronze 
them yourself. Painted walls should be cleansed with 
soda water; soap will make them spotted. Hot, sharp 
vinegar will remove mortar and paint from window 
glass. Glass is best cleaned with a soft paper moistened 
in alcohol and water, or soda water, or cold tea, to 
which has been added a little powdered borax. Rub tho 
glass carefully up and down and polish with dry paper. 
Grained wood should be washed with the preparation 
of cold tea, using for this a flannel cloth, and washing 
only a small surface at a time, so it will not dry before 
it is rubbed with a dry cloth. You can save your tea 
grounds for several days and boil them up in sufficient 
water, thus making a tea wash without expense. For 
ordinary woodwork rub the dirt off with whiting. Have 
a pail of warm water and a dish of whiting, moisten 
your flannel and dip it lightly in the whiting, rub the 
paint until the dirt disappears, then wash off with the 
warm water and wipe with a dry cloth. Skewers are 
very handy to use for comers and cleaning windows 
and woodwork. 

Carpets should be hung on a line and beaten thor¬ 
oughly on the wrong side first and then on the right. 
If they need cleaning, stretch them on a clean floor 
after they are beaten, and put a few tacks in to hold 
them firmly; then clean all the spots with the follow¬ 
ing preparation: Half a bar Colgate’s best soap, one 
ounce of saltpetre, one ounce of borax, four quarts of 
soft water ; dissolve all together over the fire ; when 
nearly cold add five ounces of ammonia. Apply with 
a brush and wash off in clear water. All parts of grates 
made of polished steel and to be stored should be rubbed 
with sweet oil and wrapped in brown paper, and you 
qeed have no fear that “ rust will corrupt.” Furniture 
needs cleaning as much as other wood, and may be 
wiped with warn soapsuds quickly, a little spot at a 
time, and wiped with a dry cloth, then rubbed with a 
little oil. 

If chromos need cleaning, moisten a cloth in a little 
cold tea and wipe them off with a bit of chamois skin, 
after which polish with a little olive oil. Gilt frames, 
when new, can be covered with a coat of white varnish, 
and then all specks can be wiped off without harm. 

To clean oil-cloth, wash with warm milk. Once in 
six months scour with hot soapsuds, diy thoroughly, 
and apply a coat of varnish. They will last as long 
again. 


“Thou cam’st not to thy place by accident; 
It is the very place God meant for thee; 


And shouldst thou there small scope for action see, 
Do not for tins give room for discontent.” 
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Catalogues, Etc., Received, 

Bdist, Robert, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. Almanac and 
Garden Manual for 1883. Mr. Bulst docs not try to 
Imitate the many elegant and popular catalogues of 
tlio day with their attractive colored illustrations, 
but gives his many old friends and all new appli¬ 
cants a publication of about 200 pages, containing a 
complete list of vegetable and flower seeds, with con- 
iso hints to those who garden, either for pleasure or 
profit, on the cultivation of vegetables and flowers. 

BowmTcn, W. E., 013 Warren street, Boston, Mass. 
Annual Rural Gazette, a completely illustrated cat¬ 
alogue of vegetable and flower seeds, bulbs, plants 
and small fruits. Sent free to all applicants. 

Storiis & Harrison Co., Painesville, Ohio. Com¬ 
plete and finely illustrated catalogue of fruit and 
ornamental trees, shrubs, greenhouse and bedding 
plants, vegetables and flower seeds. 

Cole & Brother, Pella, Iowa. Seed Catalogue and 
Guide to the Vegetable and Flower Garden. 

Park's Floral Magazine. O. W. Park, Fannetts- 
burg, Pa. A monthly catalogue of seeds, bulbs and 
plants, with a few pages of interesting reading mat¬ 
ter. GO cents per year. 

The Floral Instructor. Spalding & McGill, Ains¬ 
worth, Iowa. A seedsman's magazine dovoted to the 
culture ot flowers in general and the advancement of 
their seed business in particular. 

Bliss, B. K. & Sons, 34 Barclay street, New York. 
Illustrated Hand-Book for the Farm and Garden, 
with a complete list of vegetable and flower seed, 
greenhouse and bedding plants, bulbs and small 
fruits—one of the neatest and most comprehensive 
catalogues sent out. The colored plate of Carnations 
is an attractive feature of the catalogue, not only as 
a work of art, but for its truthfulness. 

Manning, Jacob W., Reading, Mass. Descriptive 
: Catalogue of hardy herbaceous plants, ferns, bulbs, 
shrubs, fruit nud ornamental trees. 


Cowan, A. D., & Co., 114 Chambers street, N. Y. 
Annual Illustrated Catalogue of vegetable and 
flower seeds, bulbs, plants, etc., etc. 

Wales, G. S., Rochester, N. Y. Annual Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price-list of small fruits, greenhouse 
and bedding plants, bulbs, etc., etc. Mr. Wales 
makes a specialty of Roses, Carnations and Pansies, ! 
and his list contains all the novelties of value, as well 
as all the standard and well-known varieties of all 
the various classes offered. Special attention is paid 
to grapevines and their culture. 

Gregory, James J. H., Marblehead, Mass., has one 
of the most attractive catalogues of vegetable and 
flower seeds we have seen, not because of its typo¬ 
graphical appearance, but for its list of truly valua¬ 
ble seeds for the farmer or gardener. Mr. Gregory 
makes a specialty of growing the principal seeds 
used by the market gardener, and his long expe¬ 
rience is of great value to that very large class of 
Beed-buyers. 


Burpee’s Farm Annual. W. Atleo, Burpee & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual Illustrated Catalogue of 
DO pages, free to all applicants. Although not os 
showy', neither as largo ns many others received, this 
1 catalogue contains a list of everything in the line of 
vegetable, farm and flower seeds, and all that is re- 
Z qulred in the line of small fruits, greenhouse and bed¬ 
ding plants, flowering bulbs, etc., etc.; also a list of 
thoroughbred stocks, pigs, poultry of all denomina- 
- Uona, dogs, and agricultural implements. 


Benson, Maule & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Ulustra 
and Descriptive Catalogue of Garden, Field e 
Flower Seeds, Small Fruit, Trees, Plants, Bulbs e 
= This Arm offers a large list of new varieties of veg€ 
bles at low rates as an Inducement to gardeners 
test the quality of the seeds they send out. As 


additional inducement they offer a premium of $10 
to any and every one that takes the first premium at 
any county fair for the best six of the twelve new 
varieties of vegetable seeds which they furnish at <J5 
cents for the collection. 

Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. The New 
Guide to Rose Culture, a beautifully illustrated cat¬ 
alogue of all the Roses of merit known to the trade. 
Their specialty is growing Roses for mailing, and 
there is no firm that does it more extensively or bet¬ 
ter. Their plants alwaj’s give satisfaction, if their 
cultural instructions are followed. No lover of Roses 
should fail getting their catalogue. 

Phillips, Joseph T., West Grove, Pa. Spring Cata¬ 
logue of Roses, Greenhouse and Bedding Plants, Veg¬ 
etable and Flower Seeds, Bulbs, etc., etc., for 1883. 
Mr. Phillips is one of the great rose-growers of this 
country. This catalogue is complete with all new 
and choice varieties, as well as the old standard 
sorts. It is a neat and fully illustrated publication. 
Sent free to all applicants. 

JonssoN, Stokes & Co., 1114 Market street, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa. Annual Illustrated Catalogue for 1883 
of vegetable and flower seeds, bulbs, etc., etc. This 
enterprising firm makes a specialty of good seeds at 
a low price. In order to convince buyers that such 
is the case, they will send $2.55 worth for $1—an 
offer that brought them last year 15,000 new cus¬ 
tomers. Send for their catalogue. 

Massachusetts Historical Society’s schedule of 
prizes for the year of 18S3. This society offers the 
largest number of premiums for the best display 
and for single specimens of plants, flowers and 
fruits of any society in this country, and their ex¬ 
hibits are always fidl and interesting. The reports 
of their regular weekly meetiugs are quite as valua¬ 
ble as any of the horticultural publications in this 
country. 

Lovell, J. T., Little Silver, N. J. Catalogue of 
Small Fruits, Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flower¬ 
ing Shrubs, etc., etc., for the Spring of 1883. Those 
in want of small fruits, and do not know the charac¬ 
ter of the many new varieties, should consult Mr. 
Lovell’s catalogue, as the ample description and life¬ 
like illustrations of the many new varieties give a 
correct idea of the appearance the fruit will present. 

Woods. Beach &. Co., New Brighton, Pa. Annual 
Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Roses an 
Miscellaneous Greenhouse and Bedding Plants. The 
Rose is the leading feature of this firm’s business,and 
from what we have seen and from what their cata¬ 
logue promises, we think the plant has fallen into 
good hands. Their list is complete and their prices 
moderate. 

Robert and James Farquhar, 19 South Market 
street, Boston, Mass. Anuual Illustrated Catalogue 
of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 

Joseph Harris, Rochester, N. Y. Annual Hlus- 
trated Catalogue of Field, Garden and Flower Seeds. 


Woolsen <fc Co., Passaic, N. J. Catalogue of hardy 
perennial plants, bulbs, ferns, etc., etc. 

Collins, Jno. S., Moorestown, N. J. Wholesale 
Price-list of small fruit, plants, trees, etc., etc. 


Odds and Ends. 

“ You are the most handsome lady I ever saw,” 
said a gentleman to one of the fair. “I wish I could 
say as much for you,” replied the lady. “ You could, 
madam, if you paid as little regard to the truth as I 
have.” 

Coleridge was a very awkward and ungainly man 
physically, but intellectually he was a match for the 
best. When trudging along a country road he was 
met by a wag, who thought to have some sport. “I 
say, man,” he cried out, “ did you meet a tailor on 
your way?” Coleridge looked up and mildly said, 
“ Yes, and he told mo that a little farther on I should 
see his goose.” 

‘‘No, sir,” said the man, “you needn’t tell me a 
woman ever had her dress pocket picked. I don’t 
believe a thief can discover it. I know I’ve tried for 
two hours to find the pocket of one of my wife’s dresses 
and had to give it up.— Boston Post. 

A Mystery— How do you loike the new school, 
Mickey, me son ? ” 

“Purty well; but, mother, phat makes the boys at 
school think I’m Oirish ? ” 

“It’s meself doesn’t know; but I’ve been suspicted 
av bein’ Oirish meself, whin divil a hint av it they iver 
had from me.”— Texas Siftings. 

A young gentleman who was pledged to take a 
young lady to a party remarked to her on the after- 
noou previous to the event, that he was going home 
to take a sleep, in order to be fresh. “That’s 
right,” she replied; “but do not sleep too long.” 
“Why?” he asked. “Because,” she answered, “I 
do not want you to be too fresh. ”— Philadelphia 
Sunday Item. 

A Minister was traveling along a country road in 
Scotland one day in winter, riding a rather long, lean 
horse, and he himself dressed in rather an odd-looking 
cap and large camlet cloak, when a gentleman came 
along, riding a fine horse, which “scared” at the 
preacher and his horse. “ Well, sir,” said the gentle 
man, “ ye wud scare the vera de’il, sir. “ That’s 
my business, sir,” said the preacher. 


A Portable Electric Lighter. 

(Scientific American , New York, December 16,1882.) 

A Portable Electric Lighter for S5.00 is being exten¬ 
sively sold by the Portable Electric Light Co., of 22 
Water Street, Boston. It is an economical and safe 
apparatus for lighting for home and business 
purposes. 


BUSINESS BREVITIES. 


Dreer, Henry A., 714 Chestnut street, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa. Garden Calendar for 1S83, designed to fur¬ 
nish brief directions for the cultivation and manage¬ 
ment of the vegetable and flower garden, finely illus¬ 
trated and containing select lists of vegetable, 
flower aud grass seeds, bulbs, plants, small fruits and 
everything pertaining to the garden and conserva 
tory. The reputation of this well-known firm is a 
sufficient guarantee that whatever they offer will be 
as good as the market affords, and at popular prices. 

Bridgman, Alfred, 37 East Nineteenth street, New 
York. Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, Garden Requisites and Horticultural Books 
for 1863 Avery neat and useful catalogue of fifty 
pages, fully illustrated and printed on fine tinted 
paper. The list of seeds, bulbs and plants, ornamen¬ 
tal shrubbery and small fruits is complete, and the 
cultural instructions are concise and plain. Free to 
all applicants. 


Ladies and sickly girls requiring a non-alcoholic, 
gentle stimulant, will find Brown’s Iron Bitters 
beneficial. 


“How have the mighty fallen?” Well, some slip 
up on a banana skin, some use the money of the bank 
for speculation, and fail to connect, and others fall in 
coal chutes in the dark. 

Nervous debility, the curse of tho American people, 
immediately yields to the action of Brown’s Iron 
Bitters. 


Illusions!— JlcStaggert (on his way home, having 
Jumped over the shadows of the lamp-posts, eta, 


brought up by that of the kirk steeple.) 
(Pauses.) “ Ne’ mind I ’Sh no help for it." 


IP 

his pants.) ‘ 1 Shall have to wade thish fiVncA,' 1 ®' 


In the Diamond Dyes more coloring is given for 
10 cts. than in any 15 or 25 cent dyes, and they giro 
faster and more brilliant colors. 
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BIRD OF PARADISE. 

POLKA-MAZURKA. 


L. Strkabdog, Op. 78. 
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INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM. 

AN ASTONISHING CUKE. 

The following: case gives another remarkable proof 
of the really wonder-working potency of Compound 
Oxygen. The patient herself could hardly have been 
more surprised than we were at the result which 
attended its use; for when we examined her case 
and understood clearly her condition we did not 
believe that we could do anything for her. and 
frankly told her so. 

Philadelphia June. 10th, ISSi. 

“Drs. Starkey & Pa lex: Dear Sirs:—In April. 
1881 x I came to your office on Girard Street to consult 
you in reference to the effect of your Treatment on 
Inflammatory Rheumatism. 

“ Eighteen years ago I discovered rheumatism in 
the ends of my fingers: from that it gradually spread 
all over my body, settling in my feet in 1S70; and 
from that time to January, 1880, I grew worse and 
worse, suffering nearly all the time intense shooting 
pains . prostrating me often for days . when the 
trouble settled in my left arm. There were three 
spots on the arm so painfully sensitive that if any 
one touched them I would scream with pain. My arm 
lost aU vitality, becoming as cold as if encased in ice 
and hanging at my side a heavyweight. The muscles 
fell aicay to the bone, and my shoulder wasted away 
till it became necessary to pad my dresses to wear 
them. Indeed, it was so alarming that I feared j 
paralysis. In addition to this trouble my stomach 
was in a terrible condition, having refused all kinds 
of food for months, and I was starving on a low diet 
under the advice of one of Philadelphia's first physi-1 
eians. I also had a lung trouble of many years’ 
standing, coughing daily and raising a good deal of 
mucus. With these three diseases, I was unable to 
sleep, and during the two months previous to coming 
to your office I had not slept one night. 

4 * After a careful examination of my case, your Dr. 
Starkey said to me, ‘ I don't think I can do anything 


Oh,MyBack! 

That's a common expres¬ 
sion and has a world of 
meaning. How much suf¬ 
fering is summed up in it. 

The singular thing about 
it is, that pain in the back 
is occasioned by so many 
things. May be caused by 
kidney disease, liver com¬ 
plaint, consumption, cold, 
rheumatism,dyspepsia,over¬ 
work, nervous debility*, &c. 

Whatever the cause, don't 
neglect it Something is 
wrong and needs prompt 
attention. No medicine has 
yet been discovered that 
will so quickly and surely 
cure such diseases as 
Brown’s Iron Bitters, and 
it does this by commencing 
at the foundation, and mak¬ 
ing the blood pure and rich. 



The ESTEY ORGAN 

will dosorvo tho repu¬ 
tation of formor yearn 
by tho continuod ad¬ 
dition of all tho cm- 
bolllBhmonta and im¬ 
provements that costly 
and skilled artisan* 
can produco. 

Illustrated Cata¬ 
logues, with cloffani 
and varlod styles, sent 
free to all applicants. 

J. ESTEY & CO., 

Brattlcboro. Vt. 


HowWeTestSeeds. 

Probably from the fact that our long experience as 
Practical Gardeners, made us realize the necessity more 
strongly than most seed dealers, we very early in our 
career as seedsmen inaugurated the practice of testing 
all seeds before selling. Prom the small tests begun in 
1S72, this practice has extended and become so sys¬ 
tematized that the past season it required the entire use 
of one of our largest greenhouses for our seed tests dur¬ 
ing the fall and winter, and afterwards in spring in the 
open ground we had set out many thousand plants, rep¬ 
resenting the stock in vegetable seeds alone of over 900 
growers. All these tests arc carried on under the per¬ 
sonal supervision of PETER H ENDERSON. and as the 
author of “Gardening for Profit ” has had as long and 
as varied an experience as most men in operations con¬ 
nected with the soil, it will be seen that we arc placed in 
a position to judge, not only as to the germinating prop¬ 
erties. but what is of far more importance, the purity of 
and the kinds of seeds best suited for all gardening 
purposes. If therefore you can buy seeds as cheaply 
from us, and we think if you will compare prices you 
will find that you can—it will certainly be to your inter¬ 
est to do so. Our Catalogue for 1885 of Everything 
for the Garden is now ready, and will be mailed free 
on application. 

PETER HENDERSON & CO., 

35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 


for you.'' 

****** * 

“ The first night after inhaling the Compound 
Oxi/g**n I had the first night's rest in months. This 
rreafTv relieved nnd erenuraered After using: 

the Treatment a month I was enabled to notice a 
slight chance in my poor arm. but could not move 
aw part of it. Burinc the second month I could 
notice a decided improvement in my stomach and a 
tittle motion of the finaers. I then* had the misfor¬ 
tune to fall down a flicht of stairs, which threw me 
away hack and injured my arm seriously. I re- 
jmmed the Treatment as soon as I was able to come to 
the office, and by August. notwithstanding the fall, 
I found, by the use of tbe other arm. 7 could move 
the lame one about an inch from the body and could 
raise the shoulder slightly. In November I could lift 
mv arm a Tittle, and the snots were not so painful. 
All this timo my stomach was improving and mv 
June trouble less troublesome. By Christmas I could 
eat almost everythinc placed before me: I had little 
or no nausea, nnd seldom vomited. Mv arm began 
to fill out and the rheumatism, instead of being a 
permanent pain. was now scattering-, end only 
visited me occasionally, and T realized that I was 
much less a barometer. I felt tike a new being. In 
JFebrvartf. 1PP2.1 was using my arm at tight work, 
mnd was able to romb mv hair, a thina I had not 
done in a long time, could button my dresses to the 
top. and found i t necessary to take the padding from 
mv dresses. 

“In April, one year from the time I heg-an, my 
hnt?s had Improved wonderfully. my stomach was 
well, and mv rheumatism back into my fingers , where 
U started in 18C4, eighteen years ago ! ” 

I remain, very respectfully. 

Z Mbs. M>ro apetta F. Pair. 

Filbert St., Philadelphia. 

P. 8.— Anpvst 1st, J 882 . Fince the foregoing was 
written, the lest resides, of rheumatism which re- 
vafned in mv fingers have departed, and I consider 
myself cured- “31. E. B.” 

Dn. Starkey * Palen. 1100 Girard Street, Philadel- 
detpbls, wfll mail their Treatise on Compound 
Oxyxen to any one who will write to them for it. It 
eowUhm a history of tbe discovery, nature of action 
wf ftfi new vitalizing remedy for chronic diseases. 
amd a large record of remarkable cures. 


Logansport, Ind. Dec. x, 1SS0. 

For a long time I have been a 
sufferer from stomach and kidney 
disease. My appetite was very poor 
and the very small amount I did eat 
disagreed with me. 1 was annoyed 
very much from non-retention of 
urine. I tried many remedies with 
no success, until I used Brown's 
Iron Bitters. Since I used that my 
stomach does not bother me any. 
My appetite is simply immense. My 
kidney trouble is no more, and my 
general health is such, that I feel 
like a new man. After the use of 
Brown’s Iron Bitters for one month, 
I have gained twenty pounds in 
weight. O. B. SakgenT. 


Leading physicians and 
clergymen use and recom¬ 
mend Brown’s Iron Bit¬ 
ters.. It has cured others 
suffering as you are, and it 
will cure you. 


SEEDS- 

My Annual Priced Catalogue in now- ready, 
and mailed free to all applicants. It contains 
all the leading: and most popular sorts of 

VEGETABLE, FARM 

AND 

FLOWER SEEDS. 

Beside all the desirable novelties of last season, 
and nearly everything else in my lino of business. 

ALFRED BRIDGE3IAN, 

37 Fast 19tli St. New York City. 


JOHN 

Catalogue of New, Hare, and Beautiful Plants, 
For 1883. 


will be ready In February with n colored plate. It is full In 
all the really good nnd beautiful plant*. New Croton*. Now 
Pelargonium*, New Hones. &c., with a rich collection of Fine 
Foliage, and other Green ITouse, nnd Hot House Plnnt*. well 
grown nnd at 1 -w rate*. Free to all my customers— to others, 
lo cent*, or a plain copy free. . „ 

New SInglo Dahlia*. Plants nnd Seeds from the finest col¬ 
lections in England. ^ ,,, , 

Catalogue* of Seeds, Roses. Fruit Trees, Orchids, Ac., gratis. 

JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


LANDRETH’S 

EXTRA EARLY PEAS. 


THE FINEST SARDS EVER ISSUED, 

A beautiful BASKET OF FLOWERS—Marshal 
Niel and Jacqueminot Roses; or a BASKET of 
FRUIT—Peaches, Plums, Grapes and Cherries—very 
natural and from original designs. Full size. Mailed 
on receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 cents the pair, in 
stamps. Mention this paper. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, 

108 and I 10 Wooster St. f N. Y. 


I The original a* well a* tho earliest of all Extra Early Pea*. 

Mature* in 45 day* nnd frequently In Ich» time. Wo caution 
I tho public not to buy any a* Lnndreth * Extra Early Ponii 
unices In original scaled packages or bags. 

D. LANDHETII «fc SONS, 

Son. 21 and 23 Sonth Sixth .treat, between Market and Cheat, 
nut «ts., and Delaware avc., nnd Arch st., I hllfttieipnia. 
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Gold and Silver Chromo Visiting Cards, no 2 alike, for 
1883 , name on, | Oc- Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


20 PLANTS for $1.00. 

Geraniums, Carnations, Fuchsias, Verbenas, &c , 
&c. As fine plants as those sent out by anv other es¬ 
tablishment in the country, and at about hair pr 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 

P. E. FASSETT * BRO., 0hIo _ 







































IN APRIL. 

BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 

April is here ! 

Listen, a robin is caroling near, 

Low and sweet is the song he Bings, 

As he sits in the sunshine with folded wings, 

And looks from the earth that is growing green 
To the warm blue skies that downward lean, 

As a mother does, to kiss the child 

That has looked up in her face and smiled. 

Earth has been sleeping, and now it wakes, 

And the kind sky-mother bends and takes 
The laughing thing in her warm embrace, 

And scatters her kisses over its face; 

And every kiss will grow into a flower, 

To brighten with beauty a coming hour. 

April is here ! 

Blithest season of all the year. 

The little brook laughs as it leaps away; 

The lambs are out on the hills at play; 

The warm south-wind sings, the whole day long, 
The merriest kind of a wordless song. 

Gladness is born of the April weather, 

And the heart is as light as a wind-tossed feather. 
Who could be sad on a day like this? 

The care that vexed us no longer is. 

If we sit down at the great tree’s feet 
We feel the pulses of Nature beat: 

There’s an upward impulse in everything; 

Look up and be glad is the law of spring. 

And as flowers grow under last year’s leaves, 

New hopes arise in the heart that grieves 
Over the grave of a gladness dead; 

And the soul that sorrowed is comforted. 

April is here! 

I know that a blossom is somewhere near, 

For the south-wind tosses in my room 
A hint of summer - , a vague perfume 
It has stolen somewhere, I cannot tell 
Whether from pausy or pimpernel; 

But it sets me dreaming of birds and bees, 

And odorous blossoms of apple trees; 

Of roses red by the garden wall, 

And milk-white lilies, stately and tall; 

Of clover fallen in fragrant rows, 

As the mower through the meadow goes; 

Of song and sunshine, aud all sweet things 
That summer brings. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Is all mixed beds or borders, if properly planted, 
there will be a mass of bloom this month. The early 
flowering bulbs, such as Scillas, Crocuses, Snowdrops, 
Narcissus, and the early flowering Tulips, and many of 
the herbaceous plants, should be in the height of their 
bloom, and the borders present a scene of cheerful 
beauty. Flowers are never so beautiful, nor so welcome, 
as in the early spring. Coming so soon after the cold 
storms of winter, they make us forget the disagreea¬ 
bleness of the past, and fill our hearts with joy with the 
bright scenes of the present. Spring flowers should 
never be neglected, no glare of gaudy color in the 
autumn can compensate for the absence of the simple 
little Violet, the Primrose, and the Daisy, and other 
children of the spring. With these bursting every¬ 
where into bloom and beauty, garden work of all kinds 
will seem easy and doubly interesting. With a bed of 
Hyacinths and Tulips in full bloom beside you. the task 
of making your beds for Annuals and Gladiolus will be 
a joyous one ; you will see around you. not only the re¬ 
sults of your last autumnal work, but sure promises of 
a rich reward in the coming months, for the labor you 
are now bestowing, and the money expended in the 
garden. Flowers pay for each other: those in the early 
spring paying with their smiles and sweet perfumes for 
those that come later on, which, in their turn, will pay 
you ten-fold in summer and autumn on those that are 
to come in spring-time. Thus an unbroken chain of 
labor and reward is kept up the whole year. Do not 
let a link get broken: if you do, much of your pleasure 
for the year will be lost. Continuous bloom gives con¬ 
tinuous pleasure, the only stimulant that can be taken 
that is sure to make labor easy. As the pleasure in the 
garden this month is very great, there will be in it as 
well a corresponding amount of work. The grass must 
be well raked, swept, rolled, and, in many localities, cut 
with the lawn mower. Dox and other edgings laid and 
trimmed; borders hoed and raked amid flowering bulbs 
or plants: the turf sides of walks and beds, freshly cut 
with the edging knife, or clipped, and everything be 
made to look dressy and clean, to welcome the flowers, 
and add to your enjoyment of them. 

Much of the future effects depend upon the prepara¬ 
tion of the soil and the mode of planting, to grow 
masses of flowers to perfection. The earth should be 
made as deep and as rich as possible. Tin's enrichment 
may be called the foundation of summer beauty. The 


latter rests upon the former, as (he bridge upon tho 
key-stone; and this foundation should have been laid 
last autumn or winter. But better late than never; 
and if there is a piece of empty border or a flower-bed 
that you intend to be the grandest portion of your 
garden, give it four or six inches of well-rotted 
manure, and dig it up deeply at once, breaking the 
lumps as fine as possible. Never mind the surface 
until planting time, before which, it will have already 
become mellow into great fineness by the action of the 
elements. 

If not already done, finish trimming Roses. Cut the 
weaker shoots back to two or three eyes or ends, while 
strong shoots may be left a foot or more. After prun¬ 
ing, top-dress with a coating of the richest manure that 
can be found. The Rose is a great feeder, and can 
hardly have a surfeit. The roots delight in partially 
decomposed manure from the cow-stable; that of 
horses is not strong enough, besides it is more ex¬ 
citing than nourishing to the plant. Give Roses the 
richest, strongest, deepest piece of ground in the gar-, 
den, and don’t worry their roots with any surface crop 
of flowers. The end of this month, or at the beginning 
of the next, is the best time to plant Tea Roses. These 
are the most satisfactory Roses to plant, particularly 
for small gardens. Get young plants, such as can be 
bought for about one dollar per dozen, and they will 
make charming bushes by autumn, and give you Roses 
very nearly, if not all the summer, and in the fall, a 
bountiful supply of choice buds, the fragrance of which 
is beyond compare. Attend now carefully to providing 
a sufficient number of plants, of good size, but young, 
and have them sufficiently bordered off for all the 
vacant places in your border, and for such beds as you 
are to plant. 

If not already done, prepare your flower beds for 
Annuals. Manure them well, heavily, as though you 
were to grow a crop of potatoes. Flowers take as much 
out of the earth as any other crop, and the foundation 
of.floral beauty is laid in the the compost heap. Seeds 
of many Annuals can be sown this month—such as the 
Nemophila, Candytuft, sweet Alyssum, Calliopsis, 
Sweet Peas, in fact, all that are termed hardy Annuals. 
The Pansy-bed should be planted, and that should be of 
a rich heavy loam. For early flowering, plant Gladiolus 
as soon as possible, if the ground is dry, and plant 
eveiy two weeks for a succession of bloom. 


NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

March Meeting. 


Notwithstanding the most severe storm of the sea¬ 
son, the meeting was well attended, showing plainly, 
that when Tare flowers are to be exhibited they will be 
duly appreciated. Offering liberal premiums for the 
best display of plants and flowers, in their season, which 
the managers are now doing, is the only way to keep 
up the interest in the Society which is now thoroughly 


awakened. The exhibition of flowers and flowering 
plants, at this meeting, was exceptionally good, and 
afforded plenty of interest to the officers and members, 
their friends, and the public in general. Tho tables 
were all filled to over-crowding with Roses, Orchids, 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Amaryllis, Lily of the Valley, and 
miscellaneous cut flowers. 
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The prominent feature of the exhibition was Roses, 
ami they were shown in their greatest perfection. In 
one group were hundreds of Marechal Niels, some of 
which were four inches in diameter. In as great perfec¬ 
tion were to be seen among the Teas, Cornelia Cook, 
Catharine Mermet, Souvenir d'un Ami, Niphetos, and 
Bon Silene, one exhibit of the latter was the best in 
size, substance, and color, of any we have ever seen. 
Among the Hybrid Perpetuals, were very fine blooms 
of Magna Charta, General Jacquiminot, Xavier Olibo, 
Annade Diesbacli, Baroness Rothschild, Mabel Morrison, 
Jules Margot ten, Captain Christy, and others, equally 
fine. Among the other classes of Roses, we noticed some 
remarkably fine Souvenir de la Malmaisons fully four 
inches in diameter, and the perfection of form and color. 
The new Hybrid Teas were also well represented. The 
Hybrid Perpetuals, in pots, could not have been better. 
In short the whole exhibit of Roses was the finest we 
have ever seen on exhibition. The display of Orchids 
was bright and attractive, and considering the cold and 
storm, the growers deserve the thanks of all present 
for the great labor and trouble required to make their 
exhibit without injury to their plants. Among the col¬ 
lection we noticed a remarkably fine specimen of the 
Phalamopsis Stuartiana, the first ever exhibited in this 
country. It was brought in flower from England, and 
is a native of the East Indies. This plant belongs to 
Mrs. M. J. Morgan, an enthusiastic admirer of Orcliids, 


and whose collection, the richest in this country, is 
always represented at the Society’s exhibitions. Among 
this class of plants, we also noticed some very well 
grown Dendrobiums and Laelias. 

Lilacs in variety, dwarf, in pots, were prominent 
and attractive. Twelve distinct varieties of Azaleas, 
with heads eighteen inches in diameter, completely fur¬ 
nished with bloom, merited and received marked at¬ 
tention. Near them was a group of the new form of 
Lilium Longiflorum, some of the plants with from six 
to ten flowers and buds, which went far to prove much 
that is claimed for this new comer. The long-neglected 
Cineraria was shown in its integrity. It has generally 
been supposed that our climate was not favorable for 
the perfect development of this plant, if so, the grower, 
Mr. A. Smith, of Orange, N. J., has got the best of the 
climate, or has manufactured one of Iris own; at least, cli¬ 
matic influences did not prevent his showing specimens 
with flower-heads fully sixteen inches in diameter, with 
florets of remarkable size, with such intensity of color 
that that flower alone possesses. The early sirring 
flowers, Viola Pedata, in variety, and many rare and 
beautiful harbingers of spring graced the occasion. 
The several exhibits of miscellaneous cut-flowers, al¬ 
though good, were not up to the usual standard. 
Among the vegetables shown were some very fine 
Cauliflowers, Cucumbers, and Mushrooms. 


L A W N S . 


I do not know of anything that will render our 
grounds as complete and attractive as a smooth, closely- 
mown lawn. It is also a fact, and one to be regretted, 
that what we often call a lawn does not deserve the 
name. To be sure, it may satisfy many, for the reason 
that they do not know what a good lawn is. In a paper 
necessarily limited, it is quite impossible to treat of the 
subject as fully as its importance demands. Yet I will 
endeavor to give a few directions how to obtain a lawn, 
and care for it. I find, however, that a great many 
persons have the impression, that a lawn lequires the 
least care and attention of anything within the bound¬ 
aries of their premises, and in consequence of this 
erroneous opinion, their lawns are neglected and un¬ 
cared for; and it is my desire to impress this fact upon 
all that a good lawn, one that will prove to be a thing 
of beauty to you as well as to all who see it, cannot be 
obtained unless you bestow a considerable share of 
time, attention and care upon it. In fact, a lawn re¬ 
quires, and should be given, as much care and attention 
as is bestowed upon the flower-border, green-house, or 
the plants in the window-garden. 

If the lawn has been neglected, and if it is our desire 
to try to renew it, we must commence iu the autumn. 
First, obtain as level a surface as possible, filling in all 
irregularities; this is best done by carefully removing 
the sod, filling in, and then carefully replacing it, at 
the same time removing all perennial weeds, stones, 
sticks, and then give a good dressing of coarse stable 
manure. In the spring, as soon as the ground becomes 
settled, remove this; then rake thoroughly, using an 
iron rake with sharp teeth, and being very careful to 


remove all moss, dead grass, small stones, etc. Wheu 
this is done, give a dressing of bone dust at the rate of 
five or six hundred pounds to the acre ; then, on a calm 
day, scatter grass seed freely over the entire lawn, roll 
thoroughly, and as soon as the grass is long enough 
mow, and afterwards mow weekly until growth ceases 
in the fall. 

If it is deemed necessary to form a new lawn, a con¬ 
siderable portion if not all of the preparatory work 
should be done in the fall. In the first place, we must 
see that our grounds have the desired grade, and that 
they are properly drained, then a heavy dressing of 
well decomposed manure given—this should be well 
worked under with the plow, and, if possible, let a sub¬ 
soil plow follow the common one; then harrow thor¬ 
oughly, and level off as nicely as possible. In the spring, 
as soon as the ground becomes settled, give a good dress¬ 
ing of bone dust, harrow it in thoroughly, then on a 
calm day scatter the grass seed evenly ove/ the entire 
surface, rake it in slightly, and finish by rolling thor¬ 
oughly. About the first of July, our lawn will be look¬ 
ing very green, but amongst the young grass many 
weeds will be noticed ; now do not imagine they were 
sown with the grass nor attempt to remove them, for if 
you do you will do more hurt than good. About this 
time the grass can be mown, but be careful not to cut 
too close, and permit the clippings to remain in order to 
protect the young and tender root; mow weekly until 
growth ceases in the autumn. Every spring the lawn 
should be carefully examined, all perennial weeds re¬ 
moved, a good dressing of bone dust given and seed 
scattered wherever there are any vacancies. Roll 
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thoroughly as soou as the ground becomes settled, and 
as soon as the grass is long enough, mow. Mow weekly 
from the time the grass commences to grow in the 
spring until growth ceases in the autumn. 

I! In mowing avoid cutting too close. Close cutting is 
the ruination of many lawns, it encourages the growth 
of many noxious little weeds, as well as that great pest 
of lawns, Panicum sanguinale or crab grass. 

In sowing lawns avoid all mixtures; sow nothing but 
pure, clean grass, Poa pratensis. It may take a little 
longer to form a lawn but when once obtained, it will 
be found to be well worth waiting for, as the blue glass 
will stand our hot dry summers without sustaining any 
injury, and moreover it will thrive in almost any 
soil and situation. Some, however, are very partial 
to the delicious fragrance which the sweet scented 
vernal grass, Anthoxanthum odoratum, imparts to 


a newly mown lawn. If so, a little seed of this can be 
added. 

In sowing now lawns, do not stint the quantity of 
seed. Four or fivo bushels to an acre is none too much; 
and if the sweet vernal is desired add two or three 
pounds to the above, thoroughly mixing it. 

In forming new lawns it is advisable to lay sods along 
the margins of the walks, and also on steep banks in 
order to prevent heavy rains from wasliing away the 
soil. Any clean sod can be used for this purpose. 

In seasons of severe drought some resort to watering, 
but unless one has the proper facilities for doing it 
thoroughly it had better not be attempted. In such 
cases mow as little as possible. If, however, the ground 
has been properly prepared, and the whole treated as 
above advised, no danger from drought need be appre¬ 
hended. Chas. E. Parnell. 



SCABIOSA CAUCASICA. 



hardy plants that are quite restricted as to numbers. - ' It 
is the hardiest and most useful of the perennial species, 
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and makes a beau¬ 
tiful specimen, as 
o u r figure demon¬ 
strates. 

The leafage is co¬ 
pious and forms an 
elegant groundwork 
for the flowers, which 
rise to the height of 
two feet or more 
when tlie plant is in 
happy circumstan¬ 
ces. 

The flowers are 
of a pale blue color, 
and their great 
size renders the m 
peculiarly attrac¬ 
tive and pleasing. 

Any fairly good 
border will suit this 
fine plant, and we 
shall, perhaps, not 
easily find a place 



that is too cold for it; 
at all events, in 
heavy soil in the 
northern suburbs of 
London, it is as 
hardy as any of the 
great class of 
plants it worthily rep¬ 
resents. 

The common Sweet 
Scabious, an old 
favorite with the 
growers of annuals, 
should never be for¬ 
gotten when we 
have to speak of the 
genus in connection 
with the garden. It 
is a first-class border 
flower, and its pecu¬ 
liar sweetness adds 
to its value.— 
The Gardeners' Mag¬ 
azine. 


NEW AND USEFUL SHRUBS. 


Extracts from a paper read before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
BY W. C. STRONG, ESQ. 


Mr. Strong mentioned first the Japanese maples of 
the polymorphum type, which may be properly classed 
as shrubs. There can be but one opinion as to the ex¬ 
ceeding beauty of many of them. The variety known 
as atrosanguineum purpureum is perhaps the best for 
our climate. But it is greatly to be feared that none of 
these are likely to prove vigorous, though it is probable 
they will withstand our winters if they mature a healthy 
summer growth. The difficulty is with our hot suns. 
On the estate of Mr. Hunnewell, where they have the 
benefit of shelter and moisture, they seem to thrive, and 
are superlatively beautiful. But at Messrs. Parsons’ 
nursery in Flushing, where they have been largely pro¬ 
pagated, they do not get from the frames to the open 
ground to any extent. The general experience is that 
they will require such careful nursing as will unfit them 
for ordinary cultivation. . 

Azalea mollis, also from Japan, might have been 
called new here half a dozen years ago. At the Arnold 
Arboretum it endures the winter quite as well as the 
Ghent Azaleas, and flowers superbly and promises to 
supersede them, the flowers being finor in size and form. 
At the aboretum a large number of seedlings have been 
raised, from which we may expect plants every way 
suited to our climate. Another Japanese shrub is the 
Red Bud ( Cereis Japonica), which differs from our 
American species in being much more dwarf and flower¬ 
ing profusely when not more than a foot in height, and 
the flowers are much larger and richer in color. Mr. 
Strong here pointed to specimens exhibited by him, cut 
from a bush placed in the greenhouse six weeks ago. 


Many of the large class of evergreen shrubs known as 
Retinosporas or Japan cypress, are quite hardy here if 
planted in soil and position adapted to their wants. The 
heath-leaved variety ( ericoides ) is not hardy with the 
the speaker, but plumosa, plumosa aurea, squarrosa, 
filifera, obtusa, obtusa nana, and lycopodioides have 
endured in exposed positions. They are very diverse 
in form and foliage, and of great importance for lawn 
decoration. Probably the golden plumosa and the 
silvery and dewy squarrosa would be chosen as most 
useful and contrasting. Tamarix plumosa, from Japan, 
seemed more hardy and was certainly more erect and 
plume-like and richer in foliage than the previously 
known species, but its hardiness is yet doubtful. Rosa 
ragosa, from Japan, gives several shades of color in the 
flowers, the dark red being perhaps the best. The 
flowers are single, and of much beauty when partly 
open. But the bush has great merit as a shrub, with 
very luxuriant, dark, rich green foliage, and in winter 
is crowned with numerous scarlet seed vessels. It is a 
real acquisition. 

Cornus Siberica foliis albo-marginatis, probably a gar¬ 
den variety, has very distinct white variegation, with 
shades of pink, in clear contrast with vigorous green, 
giving a lively and very attractive appearance to the 
bush. It has the same scarlet wood for winter effect as 
the CornuS sanguinea, and is a very promising shrub.' 

A new plum from Persia, called Fissardii, bag at¬ 
tracted much attention at French exhibitions the past 
season. It is said to have “ splendid foliage, of a blood- 
scarlet color, keeping so until the leaves fall in Novem- 
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ber, the wood being of a brilliant black.” It has not 
yet been seen here. 

The essayist did not regal'd the Weigelas with special 
favor but the variety Candida is pure white, and a de¬ 
cided improvement on Hortensis nivea and a real acqui¬ 
sition. Spircea Tintnbcrgii deserves general cultivation 
because of its graceful habit and foliage, which is pretty 
enough for bouquets and table decorations. It bears a 
profusion of delicate white flowers, the first of the sea¬ 
son. Spircea aricej'olia is the most profuse flowering. 
The Golden Elder is the most effective plant of this color. 
The Purple Hazel is a strong contrast in dark color. The 
Cut-leaved Sumach (Hints laciniata ) has very beautiful, 
airy, fem-like foliage. The variegated Althasa is per- 
hajis the best plant with white foliage. It is very vigo¬ 
rous and striking. The light, breezy, snow-white Exo- 
chorda grandijlora and the Viburnump>Ucatuin have been 
frequently mentioned in our discussions, but not oftener 
than they deserve. The panicled species of Hydrangea 
is more upright in growth, and of better foliage than the 
variety grandijlora, and many will prefer the light 
trusses of bloom to the grosser masses of grandijlora. 
The dwarf Spruces, Arbor Yitres and other evergreen 
shrubs are of great value for lawn planting. A tropical, 
pabn-like effect may be produced by cutting the Aliantus 
to the ground and securing new shoots every year or 
two. The Purple Beech is fine in color when kept as a 
shrub by the use of the knife, and Schwedleir's and Rei- 
tenbaclvs Maples are even better. 

As to propagating shrubs the natural method is by the 
seed, and it is the cheapest and also the slowest, and can 
only be used when we have seed-bearing plants and can 
give the time. If we are in haste with a new kind, graft¬ 
ing upon strong, congenial stocks gives a great gain in 
time. The rarest evergreens are multiplied with great 
speed and facility by this process. It is only necessary to 
start the stocks in pots, and when the sap is fairly moving 
to side-graft the dormant scion, and then pack away in a 
shaded frame in the greenhouse, kept moist with sphag¬ 
num, and in a few weeks a skillful workman -will show 
a large per cent, of well-established plants. Deciduous 
shrubs are seldom grafted, but oftener propagated from 
cuttings of soft wood. The cuttings are taken in July 
or August, when the wood is in a half mature state, 
and put into boxes having two or three inches of soil at 
the bottom and an inch or two of fine sand at the top. 
In close, shaded frames, with a slight bottom heat, the 
cuttings will root freely and be strong enough to pack 
away during the winter. In spring they should be 
planted out, and will make stocky plants by autumn. 
A cheaper mode, and effectual for many shrubs, is to 
cut the hard wood into proper lengths in autumn ; then 
bury it in dry soil in open ground in bundles, bottom 
ends upward, sheltering with boards to keep from rain 


and severe freezing and thawing. In the early spring 
plant firmly in carefully prepared garden soil. A large 
per cent, of most varieties will make a vigorous growth. 
For those who cultivate plants in greenhouses the 
easiest method is to take cuttings of tiie soft wood in 
February, March or April. These root readily in ordi¬ 
nary propagating bed. and are ready to turn out into 
the open ground in May to make strong plants by fall. 
Those who raise Roses for winter-cut flowers find this 
method the most satisfactory. The essayist has been 
trying an experiment in feeding cuttings with a solu- 
tion.of cow manure just as the callus is forming, and 
is convinced that it induces the throwing out of strong, 
healthy roots, of more substance than we can get in 
pure sand. 

Mr. Strong concluded with a few words in favor of a 
more general use of shrubs for the adornment of subur¬ 
ban homes. They are peculiarly adapted to give the 
best effects at the least cost and with permanent results. 
There is no danger that they will grow up to shut out 
the sunlight and views from our dwellings. Many of 
the coarse growing kinds are not in keeping with highly 
cultivated estates, but may be used in less conspicuous 
positions and for wind-breakers. But there is left a 
long list of kinds suited to the most cultivated positions ; 
the difficulty will be in making judicious selections. 
However much we may prize the flowering quality of 
shrubs, we must remember that this is shown in most 
cases for only a week or ten days in the year, and we 
desire something more than this brief enjoyment. It is 
true we have some shrubs which flower at periods of 
scarcity, like the Clethra and Hydrangeas in August and 
the Althaeas in September, and which would therefore 
be indispensible for that quality alone. The Rose also 
is an example of such superlative beauty in bloom that 
it can well afford to stake its reputation upon this one 
point. Still, it remains true, as a rule, that we must 
seek for effect in form, and for grace and luxuriance in 
foliage, as giving more enjoyment in the aggregate 
than flowers in then- brief peiiod. We must study to 
harmonize and heighten the effect of color, form and 
size. We have a greatly increased range of color, from 
the white of the Comus and Althaeas, the golden of the 
Elder and Spiraea, and of evergreens the Retinospora, 
Arbor Vitae and Yew, the vivid green of theForsythia, to 
the dark shades of Barberry and Hazel. What combina¬ 
tions of light and shade may be made with these 
materials! Again, we have great variety in size and 
character of growth, from the most delicate evergreens 
to the rugose vigor of the Japan rose. What striking 
effects may be produced when these are used in har¬ 
mony with each other and with their surroundings! 
Judicious planting is a great art, but it is an art which 
insures a great and permanent reward. 


WHAT SEED SHALL WE SOW? 


A wonderful tiling is a seed, 

The one thing deathless forever 1 
The one thing changeless—utterly true, 
Forever old and forever new. 

And fickle and faithless never. 


Plant blessings, blessings will bloom; 

Plant hate, and hate will grow; 

You can sow to-day, to-morrow will bring 
The blossom that proves what sort of thing 
Is the seed, the seed that you sow. 





















ANTIGONON LEPTOPUS. 



This beautiful climber, the subject of our illustration, 
is a native of Nicaragua, and belongs to the natural 
order Polygonacece, a splendid greenhouse plant rivaling 
the Bougainvillea in the abundance and color of its 
blossoms. To be grown in its perfection, it requires a 
high temperature, and humid atmosphere: under such 
conditions it will grow rapidlv, soon covering the 
rafters and every place where it can obtain support. It 
is of slender and elegant habit, the leaves are from 
three to live inches long, dcep-lobed at the base. The 
flowers are rose-colored, produced in large terminal or 
axillary clusters, and in such profusion that there is 
scarcely a leaf to be seen. The chief attraction of the 
flowers is afforded by the sepals, which are half an inch 
long, of a bright rose color. As the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in such abundance, the plant, in its season of 
flowering, presents a brilliant and extremely cheerful 
appearance. Of this plant, Dr. Seemann, its discoverer, 
says: “I am well acquainted with the contents of our 
gardens and the vegetation of most parts of the world, 
but 1 have no hesitation in giving it as my deliberate 
opinion, that there is no more graceful or beautiful 
climber than the Antigonon leptopus.” 


THE WONDERS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

NO. VII. 


Plants as 

In our last number we referred to the tree as a 
chemist, so far only, as it was the agent for transform¬ 
ing poisonous gases into healthful ones, for the suste¬ 
nance of animal life. We now propose to treat the 
subject more in detail, only, however, so far as to show 
that every plant has a special work to perform, that its 
creation was for a specific purpose, and that every plant, 
however humble it may appear, is a necessity in the 
economy of nature. The plant’s sphere of usefulness is 
far more extended and varied than is generally sup¬ 
posed ; there is upon the surface of the earth and in its 
waters more than 140,000 distinct species, that have 
been examined, analyzed and classified. This vast 
number represents an equal number of industries; no 
two are alike; each has its own work to do, and is pro¬ 
vided with all the requisite appliances for its per¬ 
formances. 

Our chemists assert that there are less than sixty 
elementary substances; from various combinations of 
these, every article known in commerce, in the arts 
and sciences, are produced. The plant says there are 
more than 140,000 elementary substances, or as many as 
there are species of plants, all of which they show by 
their various productions. Each and every plant is 
adapted to the necessities of other living organisms in 
the localities where they are indigenous; in every local¬ 
ity the animal and plant support and sustain each 
other, and consume each other. The b~eath of the ox 
is'the food of the grass upon which he feeds, being 


Chemists. 

sustained wholly by the plant and its fruits; in the end, 
every part of his body goes to sustain plant life. 

Let us now, for- a moment, look over the field and 
view the plant industries. The poppy gathers from the 
atmosphere and earth upon which it subsists the well- 
known drug, opium.. In Turkey, that element exists, to 
a remarkable extent, either in the atmosphere or earth, 
the two great sources from which the plant obtains its 
food. There the poppy (Papaver Somniferum) is indig¬ 
enous, created expressly for work it so systematically 
performs. In this country the plant will develop, and 
perfect its growth, but will not yield a drug possessing 
the active principle for which opium is celebrated. 
Why? Simply because there does not exist in our at¬ 
mosphere and earth that elementary substance which 
this plant was created to collect. We next see the 
Maple collecting saccharine juices, and the Hemlock, 
tannin; the Aconite collects and carefully stores in its 
tubers a deadly poison; leaning upon it is the Salvia, 
with healing in its leaves. The Strychnos Nux-vomica 
yields the most deadly of all vegetable poisons, which it 
carefully stores in its seeds, while the pulp that sur¬ 
rounds the seeds is wholesome, and a favorite food of 
birds. The Pine yields resins, the Caoutchouc rubber. 
In our gardens, the potato stores up starch, for the sus¬ 
tenance of man; by its side, so near that their ttibeis 
crowd each other, we see the arum with so much 
acridity in its roots, that a thin slice applied to the 
skin will draw a blister. The two grow side by side in 
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the most perfect harmony, performing their allotted 
tasks wisely, patiently and well. Each and every 
locality has a vegetation adapted to its necessities; in 
some places it is far more varied and extensive than in 
others. This seemingly unequal distribution is not the 
result of chance or circumstance: rather the result of 
an intelligent, well organized plan. In short, each 
plant is a special creation, and that for the time and 
place in which we find it. The Oak was not brought 
forth by the slow uncertain labors of evolution, but by 
the unerring hand of Almighty power and goodness. 

The form, variety, and extent of the vegetation of a 
country,depends altogether upon the existing elementary 
substances which they were created to utilize in har¬ 
mony with other creations. The Cinchona Calisaya of 
Peru, has a world-wide fame for a certain active prin¬ 
ciple in its bark, known as quinine. It is a strong, 
rapid-growing evergreen shrub, or low-growing tree, 
of an ornamental character, and abounds in the low 
malarial districts of that tropical country. So valuable 
is the bark of this tree as an article of commerce, 
that its cultivation in other countries, where both 
climate and soil were supposed favorable for its produc¬ 
tion, has been attempted. The experiment, has however, 
in every case proved a failure, from the fact that the 
drug, in an elementary state, did not exist in the atmos¬ 
phere of its adopted home. The tree will grow 
luxuriantly, but cannot yield a product that does not 
exist in its surroundings, more than the chemist can 
extract the precious metals from rock that does not 
contain them. 

This sa m e principle is applicable to every plant, and 
under all circumstances. It is the reason why the 
plum is an abundant crop in a given locality, and why 
the peach is not, and the reverse. It is the reason why 
either will for a period thrive in a certain locality, and 
for a successive period fail; then again thrive and 
produce their rich fruits, with all their foimer vigor. It 
is the reason why rotation of crop is an agricultural 


necessity. When ono kind of grain, vegetable, or fruit, 
has eaten up all the food provided for its use, it will no 
longer succeed, and the practical horticulturist, wisely 
accepting the situation, plants something else. 

The fabled Upas-tree (Antiaris innoxia) is occasionally 
met in certain low valleys in Java, which are rendered 
unwholesome by an escape of carbonic acid gas from 
the crevices in the ground, and which is given off in 
such abundance as to be fatal to animals that approach 
too closely. These pestiferous valleys are connected 
with the numerous volcanoes in the island. The craters 
of some of these emit, according to Reimvardt, sul¬ 
phureous vapors iu such abundance as to cause the 
death of great numbers of tigers, buds, and insects; 
while the rivers and lakes are in some cases so charged 
with sulphuric acid, that no fish can live in them. So 
that doubtless the Upas-tree has had to bear the oppro¬ 
brium really due to the volcanoes and their products. 
That the secretions of the Upas are virulent poisons, is 
not to be doubted, and herein lies the usefulness of the 
tree. Iis leaves have been provided with chemical ap¬ 
paratus for the express purpose of absorbing these 
deadly gases, and transforming them into wholesome 
ones, for the sustenance of animal life, the tree retain¬ 
ing the poisonous properties in its juices. 

We cannot close our remarks upon the plant as a 
chemist, without a quotation from Runge, the noted 
chemist and observer: “A plant is a great chemist; it 
distinguishes and separates substances more definitely 
and accurately than man can, with all his skill, his in¬ 
telligence, and his appliances. What is a man, indeed, 
when compared with the humble plant which he treads 
under his feet, in all the mistaken pride of his little 
knowledge, and circumscribed power and capability? 
The little daisy, which has painted its ‘ wee, crimson- 
topped flowers,’ puts the chemist and scientific man to 
shame, for it has produced its leaf, and stem and flowers, 
and has dyed these with their bright colors from 
materials which he can never change with all his arts.” 


DRAIN YOUR GARDENS. 


Thebe exists a notion that the only advantage of 
good drainage consists in merely removing water. 
Water is not of itself an evil; on the contrary, it is a 
necessary food of plants, and its absence, if long contin¬ 
ued, is attended with fatal results. It is the excess of 
water which injures plants, just as an excess of food 
injures animals. 

There can be no sort of doubt that the advantage de¬ 
rived from draining land is owing greatly, if not exclu¬ 
sively, to the augmented temperature which attends 
the removal of stagnant water from it. 

Underground climate is not less important than that 
•which prevails above ground, and it is only by perfect 
and skilful drainage that underground climate can be 
improved. 

Land is rendered cold and late wherever the drainage 
is defective by the great capacity which water has for 
heat as compared with clay or sand; the same quantity 
of heat which is sufficient to raise the temperature of 
soil four degrees of Fahrenheit being only sufficient to 
raise that of water one degree. Consequently, when 
land is saturated with water, the sun’s rays, instead of 


being expended in heating the soil, are absorbed and ren 
dered latent by the water it contains, and the soil de¬ 
rives but one fourth of the warmth which it would do 
were it filled with common air instead of water. 

Then again, undrained ground soon gets soured and 
encourages the formation of substances hurtful to veg¬ 
etation, which are developed by the exclusion of com¬ 
mon air and the oxygen it contains, from free circula¬ 
tion among the soil. Vegetable and animal manures 
thus remain imperfectly decayed, or decay is converted 
into putrefaction, and acetic, malic, tannic, gallic, and 
other acids are substituted for carbonic acid and am¬ 
monia, the products of simple decay, and which with 
the elements of water, are recognized as the chief 
agents in the nourishment of plants. 

Immediately land is thoroughly drained it affords free 
passage through its texture for air; for wherever ground 
is water-logged air cannot penetrate; remove the water, 
and air naturally occupies its place; and a large supply 
of oxygen is needed by the roots of growing plants if 
the plants are to thrive and do well. 

Soil filled with stagnant water cannot be penetrated 
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by rain, the benefits of which are simply lost by its 
flowing off from the surface. It may be asked, what 
difference is there between rain water and the water in 
the land which was once rain water too ? 

The chemists of our time have given us an answer. 
They have shown, amongst other causes of difference in 
their value, that rain water contains ammonia, of which 
land water is commonly destitute. This presence of 
ammonia in rain water has been placed, as Liebig and 
others have shown, beyond all doubt. Rain water, 
on being filtered through well-drained ground, yields 
up its supply of ammonia, which is detained by the 
soil, from which it is greedily absorbed by the roots 
of plants. 

The directions of the currents which occur in wet soils 
are entirely altered by drainage; for while in undrained 


ground the currents are from below upwards, being 
produced by the force of evaporation at the surface 
(supplying the spongioles of the roots with exhausted sub¬ 
soil water), in drained ground the currents are from the 
surface to the drains, and the roots are supplied with 
fresh asrated water. 

An excess of water in the ground produces a constant 
dampness in the atmosphere above it, which is hurtful 
to plants in three ways: 

By diminishing evaporation from the plants, and ren¬ 
dering the process of assimilation slower. 

By diminishing the absolution of carbonic acid, and 
thus lessening the supply of atmospheric food. 

By creating a tendency in plants to produce leaves dif¬ 
fering in structure from those which they produce in dry 
situations.— Selected. 


RAISING SINGLE DAHLIAS FROM SEED. 


Single dahlias are becoming so fashionable, and the 
seed is so freely advertised by seedsmen, that it does not 
require any great effort to foresee that many will be at¬ 
tempting to raise seedling plants. I have therefore 
thought that I might be rendering some service to your 
readers if I gave some practical details that might assist 
those who are thinking of engaging in the business of 
raising seedlings. I feel that in some measure I am 
competent to do this, because I have raised a good many 
single dahlias from seed during the past few years. But 
if I am asked the question as to whether the business is 
likely to pay, I should not hesitate to say, No. If good 
seed can bo obtained—that is, the produce of flowers 
that were properly fertilized with pollen from others of 
distinct color, then the affair might prove a satisfactory 
investment of both money and time. But if only second- 
rate seed is to be had, then I should say the same as the 
Frenchmen, “ The game is not worth the candle.” I do 
not say this with a view to prevent any one from em¬ 
barking in the business; my object is, if possible, to pre¬ 
vent disappointment. I grew the variety named Para¬ 
gon, which is now so popular, the first year it was sent 
out, and raised a large number of seedlings from it the 
next year. Not one of these was a correct counterpart 
of the parent, or worth keeping. The next year I raised 
plants from Lulea, a single yellow variety, and also 
Coccinea, which is scarlet. The produce from these was 
a mongrel lot, not one of them worth keeping. While 
these experiments were going on, I was also workingin 
another direction. I went in for the proper thing, that is 
to say, I carefully fertilized a few flowers with pollen 
from plants of quite a distinct color. The result gave me 
great satisfaction. From the seed obtained from this 
source I secured a variety of different colored flowers, a 
few of which were worth retaining for propagating pur¬ 
poses. It strikes me that unless any one is an enthusiast 
in such matters he had better leave them alone; at all 
events, as a gardener with a multitude of other things to 
attend to, my past experience has shown that I can devote 
my time in a more profitable manner to other things. 

But the raising of single dahlias from seeds is the 
theme of this communication, and I will begin by say¬ 
ing to all those who wish to try their hand at it that it 
is by no means a difficult undertaking. The first con¬ 


sideration should be to secure the best strain of seed it is 
possible to obtain, and then the aid of a warm house or 
hotbed is necessary to bring on the plants. Very early 
sowing is not desirable: the first week in March is soon 
enough. An ordinary seed pan fourteen inches over and 
six inches deep will raise sufficient plants to stock a large 
garden. As the seed is much larger than the ordinary 
ran of flower seeds, it does not require any special care. 
A well-drained pan and ordinary potting soil will suit it 
as well as the most elaborate preparation, but a moder¬ 
ate degree of heat the seed must have, or the plants will 
be so small when the time comes that they should be 
planted out that they will do but little good the first 
year. If the seed-pan is placed in a temperature of sixty 
degrees it will do well, and the seed will vegetate in a 
few days. As soon as the plants are an inch in height, 
they must have both light and ah-, or they will get 
drawn and weakly. "When they have formed their 
second leaf they should be potted singly in three-inch 
pots, but they must still have artificial warmth if they 
are to be kept growing. At the end of April they ought 
to be large enough to be shifted into five-inch pots, and 
then they may have greenhouse treatment for another 
month. At the end of that time they may be placed in 
a cold pit or frame, and be gradually hardened off. Ten 
days will be long enough for the hardening off process, 
if the lights are taken off by day and put on again at 
night, with a wedge of wood placed under the light to 
ventilate the frame during the time the lights are on. 

The requirements of single dahlias are the same as 
those of the double kinds. To maintain a constant suc¬ 
cession of flowers they must have a rich deep soil to 
grow in, and in dry weather plenty of water. These 
single varieties do not look well when grown as tall 
plants, as we grow the show flowers. In my own case 
I pinch out the center of the plants before they are 
planted out, and this is all the stopping they require. 
When planting them I lay them down on the slant, and 
then all the staking they require is.a neat stick placed 
by the side of the plant. But if they are in an 
exposed position it may be necc ssrry to lot them have 
two or three stakes as supports, when they have made a 
good number of side shoots.—V. Macdonald, in “Gar¬ 
deners Magazine." 
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THE EGYPTIAN LOTUS. 

(Nelumbium Speoiosum.) 


The Yellow Lotus (Nelumbium luteurn). has, through 
.ignorance.oftenbeen called the Egyptian Lotus. Buthow 
can a plant be Egyptian, which is not found in Egypt, but 
is a]native of America? It is a noble plant, and well worthy 
of cultivation, but Nelumbium speciosum is greatly supe¬ 
rior in the beauty of its flowers. There appears to be some 
uncertainty among antiquarians as to what plant should 
receive the title, Egyptian Lotus. It has been given to 
the’blue and the white Nymphaea’s, or Water Lilies, 
which grow in the river Nile. The Lotus of the Lotus- 
eaters, is said to be the fruit of a tree which grew in 
Northern Africa. Nelumbium speciosum, though rare 
away from its native country, lias a remarkable histoiy 
extending back to remote antiquity. One botanist and 
biblical student believes that the Lily of the Old Testa¬ 


ment was this plant. There seems to be no doubt that 
it once grew in the Nile. The “ Treasury of Botany’’ 
states that “ Herodotus describes the plant with toler¬ 
able accuracy, comparing the receptacle of the flower to 
a wasp's nest.” Other ancient writers mention the 
plant as a native of Egypt. Not only was it a sacred 
plant among the ancient Egyptians, but it is to-day 
held in reverence by the Hindoos and Chinese, and is, I 
believe, now commonly considered by botanists and cul¬ 
tivators to be the true Egyptian Lotus. It is also culti¬ 
vated in Japan. 

Being a native of countries possessing a warm climate, 
it will be a surprise to many to know that it has proved 
perfectly hardy here, provided that its tubers are not 
exposed to actual freezing. I have cultivated it for 
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several years, and for three winters it has stood the 
test, underneath ice six inches thick. I have it natur¬ 
alized in one corner of a mill-pond, where, could you 
have visited me last summer, I could have shown you 
a charming bit of Nile scenery, consisting of a fine 
mass of this ancient plant, with abundance of noble leaves. 
One hundred buds in diiferent stages of development, 
and twenty expanded flowers at one time. 

I find it an easier plant to manage than the American 
species, being easier to transplant and establish, grow¬ 
ing more rapidly, and flowering more freely. With me 
it begins to bloom early in July, and produces a constant 
succession of flowers until late in October. At least 
* this is the case as grown in my largest artificial basin, 
where last summer it produced some leaves thirty 
inches in diameter, on foot-stallcs five to six feet in 
length, and flower-stalks of the same measurement. 

One of the latter attained the height of seven feet 
from the root. Many of the flowers were eleven and 
twelve inches across when fully expanded, and one 
measured thirteen iuches from tip to tip of petals. The 


first day that they begin to open, they appear like 
gigantic rosebuds of a bright rose-color. The second day 
they open like a Tulip, the base of the petals being 
creamy white, beautifully shaded off into bright pink. 
The third day the flower expands more widely, and is 
still lighter in color. They are also delightfully fra¬ 
grant. The month of May is the best time to plant the 
tubers, though I have transplanted them successfully 
much later. If you wish to plant it in a pond, choose a 
sunny place where the mud is very rich, and the water 
about twelve or fifteen inches deep. It will soon spread 
into deeper water, and bloom the first season. If you 
wish to grow it in the garden and have no large basin 
devoted to a general collection of Water Lilies, then 
you may grow it in a large lialf-liogshead; but a better 
plan would be to make a basin of brick and cement 
about two feet deep and six feet across. A mixture, 
consisting of equal parts of good garden loam, and the 
best stable or hot-bed manure, should be put in to the 
depth of one foot. The basin may be kept covered with 
boards and litter in winter. E. D. Stortevast. 


HOT WATER AS AN INSECTICIDE. 


Water is a cheap insecticide insufficiently appre¬ 
ciated, but capable of more extended use than the 
majority of those who already believe in it are aware. 
It is quite certain that the best cultivation will not pre¬ 
vent the occurrence amongst plants of such pests as 
aphis, red spider, mealy bug, and a few of their near 
relatives. Therefore it will not do to dismiss the sub¬ 
ject of plant vermin by saying that good cultivation is 
a sufficient preventive, though it is unquestionably true 
that the most natural conditions for vigorous growth 
are also just those which keep vermin at a distance. 
We do not intend here to enter upon a general con¬ 
sideration of the subject, but to relate a few particu¬ 
lars of experiments that have been made at Stoke 
Newington, with a view to determine the extent to 
which hot water may be employed for the destruction 
of the insects that most commonly infest plants. The 
few experiments made have been attended with such 
promising results that we shall hope to find opportunity 
soon for repeating them in a more extended and sys¬ 
tematic manner. For the present we shall speak of 
aphis only, and as that is the most prevalent of plant 
pests, we trust that these remarks will be useful to 
many readers. It appears, then, that aphides quickly 
perish if immersed in water heated to 120° Fall. We 
obtained from various sources plants infested with 
green fly, and cleansod them by the simple process of 
dipping. As the experiments were made in the month 
of February, we thought it probable that aphis might 
endure in June a temperature many degrees higher 
than that which proved fatal to them in the earlier and 
colder season. Hence it became desirable to ascertain 
the degree of heat the plants could endure’in the dip¬ 
ping process. A number of herbaceous and soft-wooded 
plants were therefore subjected to the process of im¬ 
mersion in water heated to various degrees above 120. 
We found that Fuchsias were unharmed at 140°, but at 
150° the young leaves were slightly injured. Calceo¬ 
larias suffered at 140°, but the plants were not killed, 


though their soft tops perished. Pelargoniums were 
unhurt up to 150°, but the slightest rise beyond that 
figure killed the soft wood and the young leaves com¬ 
pletely. Chinese Primulas were injured by any rise 
beyond 140°, and this at last proved to be the most 
general maximum, and may be cited as a rule for ob¬ 
servance. Centaureas, Sedums, Saxifragas, Thyrsacan- 
tlius, Justicias, Ferns, Heliotropes, Petunias, Begonias, 
Mignonette, and many other plants of soft texture, 
were unhurt by being dipped in water at 140°, but the 
slightest rise beyond that point was followed by black¬ 
ening of the leaves, and consequent disfigurement of 
the plant, and at 150° the process of killing commenced. 
About ten years ago we reported in the Floral World 
that Fairy or Lawrence Roses, which are grown in 
quantities in pots for market, could be best kept clean 
by dipping in hot water, as at 120° the plant is not in¬ 
jured, and every aphis upon it is destroyed. This 
simple method of removing vermin from plants is, we 
are quite satisfied, capable of very general adoption, in 
place of more troublesome and more expensive plans. 
We shall be glad of any aid our readers can afford 
towards the reduction to system of the facts of the 
case. To what extent can we carry on an offensive 
warfare against scale, yed spider, and all the rest of the 
little foes that plague us in the garden? The question 
can be better answered by many than a few. It is 
eminently a question for those who have opportunity 
and a liking for experiments, and who can afford to kill 
a few plants, if need be, to make a sure test of the re¬ 
spective powers of endurance high temperatures by 
various orders and genera.— Gardeners’ Magazine. 


The Aspen. 

Every country place should have that very coquette 
among trees, the Aspen, It seems never to sleep. Its 
twinkling fingers axe playing in the air at some arch 
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fantasy almost without pause. If you sit at a window 
with a book, it will wink, and blink, and beckon, and 
coax, until you cannot help speaking to it. That must 
be a still day that does not see the Aspen quiver. A 
single leaf will sometimes begin to wag, and not another 
on the whole tree will move. Sometimes a hidden 
breath will catch at the lower branch, then shifting, 
will leave these still, while it shakes the topmost twig. 
Though the air may move so gently that your cheek 


does not feel it. this sensilivo tree will seem all of a 
shudder, and turn its leaves upward as with shuddoring- 
chill. It is the daintiest fairy of all the trees. I liuvo 
seen such fair sprites, too, in human form. But one 
does not get off so easily if lie takes too much sport with 
them. The Aspen leaf makes no wounds. Its frolics 
spin no silken threads which one cannot follow, and will 
not break .—Henry lkimi Beecher. 



My waxen darlings, pearly-pink and shy, 

Sheathed in thy heavy leaves of emerald dusk,. 

Thou hast the beauty of the sunrise-sky, 

And perfume rarer than Arabia's musk. 

A cycle of warm summers lingers in 
Thy fragrant leaves ; and all the woody scents 

Of lost Arcadia, flower-filled and dim, 

Float from thy tender lips in sacraments. 

Born of the palled flakes, serene and lonely. 

Kissed by the summer dawns, that love thee well r 

My drifts of rosy snow, thy balsam only 
Can bind my bruised heart in a healing spell ! 

— Selected. 


Thou art not born of summer and the sun, 

My April darlings, pure, and proud, and sweet; 
But in the shadows, like a cloistered nun. 

Smiling, with winter snows about thy feet. 

Gray skies and weeping ra ins have been they lovers: 

No troubadours—gold-belted, drowsy bees: 

No dragon-fly that, like a wind-flower, hovers 
Above thee, blown from sunny Southern seas. 

No humming-bird hath nestled in thy heart, 
Gem-throated, jewel-crested myths of air : 

No amorous breeze hath kissed thee with soft art, 
No blossom leaned beside thee, slim and fair. 


WILD FLOWERS. 


In the sweet-scented pictures, heavenly artist. 

With which thou paintest nature’s wide-spread halJ, 

What a delightful lesson thou impartest 
Of love to all!” 

To the lover of wild flowers all seasons of the year 
are full of beauty, each having its own peculiar charm. 
In spring the flowers are welcomed with delight, for 
their loss has been keenly felt, and we greet them as the 
couriers of successive loveliness. Spring flowers do not 
come with the warm and gorgeous coloring of summer, 
but in white and delicate tints of pink and purple or pale 
yellow, whispering of cool abiding places and waters 
just loosened from their icy bonds, each telling its 
story of buds matured in autumn and long waiting for 
the first" awakening of spring. We wonder while we 
admire, that such fragile and delicate flowers come be¬ 
fore their more robust sisters. 

First Epigsea (Trailing Arbutus), comes with its pink 
and white wary blossoms, and its fragrance thrills us 
with delight, for is it not, apart from its loveliness, the 


sure sign of winter banished, spring has come. In its 
train come Hepatica’s with their pale-purple blossoms 
well above the leaves, which are persistent and last 
until after the blossom has gone and new leaves appear. 
Almost with the Epigsea and Ilepatica are found Sau- 
guinaria Canadensis (blood-root) with exquisitely white 
flowers, contrasting finely witli the bright yellow center - . 
At the time the flowers are in bloijm the leaf is small 
and velvety, very unlike the large coarse leaf of later- 
days. 

Erythronium Americanum (Dog’s-tooth violet), is near 
at hand, and with its beautifully spotted leaves and 
pale-yellow drooping flowers is worthy of special notice. 

Anemones' dot the ground, and the solitary blossom 
of pale-pink, purple or white surmounting the single- 
whorl of leaves is very attractive. 

ITvularia (Bell-wort) we find in rich woods, a slender 
graceful stem bearing a single • pale-yellow bell-shaped 
flower. 
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False Solomon’s Seal is very plentiful in many locali¬ 
ties, particularly in moist, low places where it forms a 
thick carpet of very small spikes of. pure white fragrant 
flowers. 

Now the violets peep out from their shelter and greet 
ns in various colors, blue, white and blue and white, 
each beautiful, some fragrant, and all bearing the fresh 
odor of spring about them. Mixed with the violets, 
•spangling the fields and hill sides with tiny golden blos¬ 
soms, is the Potentilla. In early spring the flower stems 
are short, but, as the season advances, they lengthen to 
several inches. The leaf is very like the wild straw¬ 
berry, to which family it is related. In the same 
ocality we shall find the lovely little flower Houstonia- 
'Coerulea, ofttimes covering large spaces with its blue- 
white blossoms. I think it is one of the most attractive 
■spring flowers. 

Amelanchier Canadensis (shad-busli), is a charming 
flowering shrub, and contrasts finely with the red b os- 
sorns of the maples. As we pass along we find Aquile- 
gia Canadensis blooming in the crevices of the rocks 
and on the hill-sides, clothing them with its bright 
beauty. 

As spring advances we find the Trilliums. In cool old 
woods all through the Northern States we find different 
varieties. They are all attractive, but the Tainted 
Trillium (T. ergthrocarpum), is by far the most beautiful. 
In the meadows and low swampy places we find Coptis 
trifolia (gold-thread), its white flowers showing to ad¬ 
vantage on the dark glcssy leaves. The roots are like 
threads of gold, whence the name gold-thread. 

“ In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 

I found the fresli Khodora in the woods, 

Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 

To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 

The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 

Made tho black water with their beauty gay .* 1 

So sang Emerson, and indeed the Rhodora is well 
worthy the song of the poet. The flowers are rose-pur¬ 
ple, in umbel-like clusters, coming before the leaves. 

Aretliusa bulbosa is one of the most charming wild 
flowers. The flower is a single erect bloom of bright 
rose-purple thrown up from the bulb several inches. 
It is found in bogs, and is quite scarce. 

Arisccma triphyllum (Jack-in-the-pulpit), is a very 
curious flower which blooms in May and June, and 
afterwards bears a large, close cluster of intensely 
scarlet berries. 

In bogs and other wet places we find Calla palustris. 
The resemblance to our common Calla Richardia Asthio- 
pica is very striking. It is well worthy cultivation, and 
it is remarkable that so pretty a plant is not more often 
seen grown, especially if any one has a moist place in 
their grounds. 

And now we look for Cypripediums (Ladies’ Slipper) of 
which there are a number. C. parviflora, small, yellow, 
with brown-purple tints, fragrant. C. pubescens, largo 
,yellow—a very striking flower, and Spectabile. the 
common pink. The small white C. ca7ididums is found 
in the Middle and Western States. C. acaide rose- 
purple (rarely white), differs from Spectabile and is 
found in much the same localities. AU the Cypripedium 
family are very interesting. 

The Iris is a charming flower, of which two varieties 
are very attractive, I. versicolor (Large blue Flagl r .fynd 
/. virginica (Slender blue Flag). Flowers, violet-blue. 


purple-veined, and variegated greenish-yellow or white* 
There are several other varieties, but I think the two I 
have mentioned are the finest. 

Rhododendron maximum (Rose Bay), we shall find in 
boggy places and in cultivated also, but its home is in 
swamps. The foliage is evergreen, and the flowers 
very showy, a pale-rose color in large clusters. 

Azaleas we find in variety, growing in the same locali¬ 
ties as the Rhododendron. A. nudiflora is a lovely pink 
and exquisitely fragrant. A. viscosa, a white variety 
also fragrant, blooming a little later. 

Lupinus perennis (Wild Lupine) comes in May and 
June. The flowers are purplish-blue in spikes. Occa¬ 
sionally we find white and pink, but not often. 

Celastius scandens (Climbing bitter-sweet), we find 
about this time in bloom. The flower is small, color a 
greenish-white. The beauty of the plant is in the 
berries in autumn, when the outside of the berry turns 
back disclosing a bright orange-scarlet center. We 
must not leave out of our bouquet the wild Rose, for in 
all parts of the United States we have some variety, 
and, as they bloom almost all summer, we are con¬ 
stantly coming across them. Rosa rubiginosa (Sweet- 
briar), is often cultivated for the exquisite fragrance of 
the foliage. 

Sarracenia purpurea (American Pitcher Plant), is a 
very curious plant, blooming in early summer, and 
having a very odd-looking brownish flower. The 
leaves are as singular as the flowers, being pitchers 
holding water and thought by some to be insectivorous, 
from the fact of insects almost always being found 
drowned in the water. 

Kalmia latifolia (American Laurel), is one of the 
most beautiful shrubs that grow. Of course there is no 
need of describing it; and indeed it is so beautiful, 
grows and blooms in such profusion, the flowers ranging 
in color from deep (link to pure white, no description 
could do it justice. It blooms in early summer, late or 
early according to locality. 

Cletbra alnifolia (White Alder), we shall find in wet 
copses and along the banks of streams. Large shrubs 
covered with handsome white fragrant flowers. This 
variety is found both North and South with slight varia¬ 
tions in foliage. 

Now the summer sun is blazing and all nature is full 
of life and beauty, and we cannot name the flowers for 
number. In the fields we shall find Leucanthemum 
(Ox-eye Daisy), too abundant for the farmer, but beau¬ 
tiful to the sight; and there is another plant growing 
more plentiful each year, equally to be feared, Rud- 
beckia liirta (Cone-flower.) It was formerly confined to 
the Middle States, but introduced into New England, it 
is said, in clover seed. It is a very showy flower, deep 
yellow with black center, and if this flower and the one 
last named could be kept within bounds they would be 
considered valuable, but they cannot. 

In the woods and on woody hill-sides we shall find a 
charming low-growing plant Goodyera. There are two 
or more varieties, but they do not differ much. Rattle¬ 
snake Plantain is the common name. The leaves are 
dark-green beautifully variegated, and veined with 
white. In August it throws up a spike of inconspicuous 
flowers, the chief beauty, as in most variegated plants, 
being in the leaf. In the same location we shall find 
Mitchclla (Partridge-berry) in bloom. The blossoms arc 
white and fragrant, always in pairs, and followed in 
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autumn by bright scarlet berries, which last through 
the winter aud ofttimes into the next season. 

Summer wanes, and we look now for the bright car¬ 
dinal flower (Lobelia Cardinalis). growing on marshy 
ground and beside the brooks. It is an herb, becoming 
perennial by offsets, and easily domesticated. The flowers 
are seen at a distance, owing to their bright color and 
height from the ground. Near by we shall find 
Clematis Virginiana climbing everywhere, covering old 
stumps, bushes and piles of stones, making wherever 
it grows a bower of beauty. The flowers, which are 
pure white, are succeeded by the conspicuous feathery 
tails of the fruit. Asters and Golden-rod come now, 
and their name is legicn : but what a world of beauty 
is there in both species. 

Last comes the beautiful Fringed Gentian— 


“ Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky. 

Blue, blue, as if that sky lot fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall.” 

AVe have reviewed some of the beauties of the floral 
kingdom, but how small a part it is. I know I have 
left out a great many that deserve to be named, but wo 
might fill the pages of this magazine and yet ask for 
mote room. I have only named some of my favorites, 
for we all have particular friends both in people and 
flowers. We shall not have long to wait, for already 
the birds are here, atul with t lie birds come flowers. 

*' There was never mystery, 

But 'tis floured in the flowers ; 

Was never secret history, 

But birds tell it in the bowers/’ 

Worcester, Mrs. T. L. N. 


PERPETUAL OR TREE CARNATIONS. 


At no time perhaps in their history have the Tree Car¬ 
nations enjoyed so high a degree of popularity as now, 
and great must be the gratification of those who have 
persistently urged upon cultivators their value for sup¬ 
plying winter flowers. A few years ago it was gravely 
stated that these beautiful flowers were steadily declin¬ 
ing in public favor, and that the blooms grown for com¬ 
mercial purposes would become a drug on the market. 
But instead of their declining in popularity they have 
steadily increased, and now they are very extensively 
grown in most gardens in which a demand for cut flowers 
lias to be met during the Winter season, and in nurseries 
large stocks may be met with where a few years since 
hardly a plant was to be seen. The attention they are 
receiving at the hands of trade growers is one of the best 
proofs of the esteem in which they are generally held 
that could possibly be had, for the English nurserymen 
are as a rule too shrewd to grow plants for which there 
is practically no demand. Moreover, I have heard more 
than one nurseryman complain of the demand for choice 
varieties outstripping the supply. With the full knowl¬ 
edge that the Tree Carnation is receiving from trade and 
private growers alike the attention it so well merits, 
there is no occasion to dwell upon its beauty and useful¬ 
ness. 

The fact must not, however, be overlooked that 
as well-grown examples bloom freely and continuously 
from early in the Autumn until late in the Spring, the 
Tree Carnations are well able to afford immense assist¬ 
ance to those who require flowers in abundance during 


the two periods mentioned. Nor should it be forgotten 
that they have an attractive appearance whether grown 
in a small structure by themselves or arranged in the 
conservatory with the general collection of plants; or 
that the flowers are admirably adapted for hand and 
button-hole bouquets and for dressing epergnes and fill¬ 
ing vases of every description. The value of these 
flowers has been materially increased of late by the large 
number of very beautiful varieties that have been intro¬ 
duced. Cultivators should become acquainted with the 
recent introduction?, for they not only prdduce flowers 
larger, richer in color, and finer in form than those of' 
the old favorites, but they have a stronger constitution. 
The last mentioned is an important point in their favor, 
fer without a robust growth it is impossible to obtain an 
abundant supply of flowers, as many cultivators have 
found in dealing with the old sorts. It would probably 
be well for private as well as trade growers to devote 
more attention to the raising of seedlings, and in making 
selections to be careful to give a preference to those 
robust in growth, provided, of course, they are in other 
respects worth keeping. The raising of a hundred 
plants from seed annually would not impose a very 
heavy tax upon either time or space, as they could be 
bloomed in five-inch pots, and the most inferior flowers 
could be used in some way or other for in-door decora¬ 
tions. But provided care is taken to save seed from the 
finest varieties the greater portion of the seedlings will 
be decidedly good, even if they do not surpass the 
parents.— Gardener's Magazine. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Farfugium Grande.— Mrs. W. E. Nichols, Boothlaij 
Hill, Md. Your Farfugium (Tiissilago farara) is not the 
variegated variety, and no treatment you can give it 
■will make it “spot.” There are two varieties—one 
plain, the other variegated. 


Narcissus Failing to Bloom .—Lydia H. C., Troy, 
N. Y. Your failure in blooming the Poet’s Narcissus, 


was from no fault of yours, rather from the fact that 
they are not adapted for the purpose, at least 6uch as 
are annually imported. By taking up an old, well- 
established clump from the garden, in Autumn, using 
- care not to disturb the roots, putting the clump in a 
box or large pot, and after giving it thorough watering, 
covering up with newly-fallen leaves or litter of any 
kind, and leaving it in any out-of-the-way place until 
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about the first of January, then, by giving it a warm 
situation, a profusion of bloom will be secured. The 
Roman and Polyanthus Narcissus will force readily with 
the care given tire Hyacinth. 

Lily of the Valley .—The Same. This is another diffi¬ 
cult subject to manage. For early forcing, a degree of 
heat and amount of moisture that cannot be secured 
in the living or drawing-room, is a necessity. The 
temperature must not only be high, but constant, by 
night as by day. It is a plant we should never recom¬ 
mend for house culture, and one that troubles the pro¬ 
fessional llorist more Ilian all others. 

Dendrobiuin.— Same. It is difficult to answer this 
query, unless we know the species you have. Suppos¬ 
ing it to be D. Nobile , which is one of the more com¬ 
mon, we would remark that this plant makes the best 
appearance when cultivated in a pot. The soil should 
be composed of about one-half fibrous loam, and 
the oilier portion made up of sphagnum moss and rotten 
wood. The base of their stems should be elevated two 
or three inches above the top of the pot, to prevent 
water standing around their roots, which would be fatal 
to them. The temperature of the house in which they 
are grown, is a consideration of thegreatest importance; 
it requires to be assimilated as nearly as possible to 
that of their native positions, and may be described as 
one of three distinct phases: a dry and warm season, in 
which the plants produce their flower, to be succeeded 
by one still warmer, and in which an abundance of 
- moisture must be present, as it is at this time that 
new growths are ell'coted, and this active season must 
be followed by one suited to produce a state of rest, by 
reducing the amount of heat and moisture. The flow¬ 
ering season is generally from the first of December to 
about the end of March, when the temperature should 
be from 05 deg. to 70 deg. When in the growing state 
they require a temperature of from 80 deg. to 90 deg., 
and when at rest, a temperature of from 50 deg to GO 
deg. 

Fungus on Geraniums.— Same. This arises from 
some unnatural condition of growth—may be from an 
exhausted state of t lie soil, or from too much water,when 
the plants were making but little growth. Itisadisease 
of some kind, from which the plants will recover if 
turned out of the pots into the open border in summer, 
giving them a fresh, sweet soil. 

Plants Damping Off.— Mrs. E. JR., Toledo. Young- 
seedlings require to be grown ccol, and to have plenty 
of light and ah - . A deficiency of the two latter elements 
is undoubtedly the cause of your young plants 
“ spindling.” 

Daphne Odorata.— L. H. Weston. After flowering, 
cut back to make more branches, and it will keep the 
plant in better shape; besides, if the plant has sufficient 
nourishment, each branch will have a terminal cluster 
of flowers. 

Passiflora Princeps.— M. T. M. This plant must not 
be grown in a crock, which is a glazed earthen vessel 
for holding water; it should be planted out in the green¬ 
house, in rich soil. As a house plant, it may be grown 
in a pot, which, for a flowering plant, should be ten 
or twelve inches across, and provided with good drain¬ 
age. The soil should be rich and open. Cut back only 
when required to keep within bounds. 
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Aphis.— C. N. Bixby. Wet your ground thoroughly 
with strong lime-water when this troublesome pest 
makes its appearance. Tobacco-dust in liberal quanti¬ 
ties mixed through the soil, will generally destroy 
them. Verbenas should not ever be planted two years in 
succession in the same bed. Change annually and you 
will have less trouble from Aphis. 


Oleander.— Mrs. Wm. Mowthrop, Rush Lake, la. 
The Oleander, if grown from a cutting, should flower 
the second year. Encourage as much growth £8 possi¬ 
ble, then give it a good rest. After flowering, cut well 
back. 

Lilac.— Same. The only way to keep the Lilac in 
tree-form, is to remove all the suckers, as fast as they 
appear. 

Calla.— Mrs. Lem uel Pearce. We cannot say why your 
Calla has not bloomed; it ought to, and perhaps will 
yet. If not, next summer keep it dry for three months; 
it may have been deprived of its needed rest. 


Carnations.— Mrs. John W. Black. Your seedling 
Carnations should have flowered this winter. As soon 
as the weather will permit, pinch the shoots off nearly 
to the ground, and plant them in the garden, giving 
them the same attention you would an ordinary vege¬ 
table. They will flower during autumn; or if you want 
them for winter blooming, pick them back again 
about the first of July, and put them in pots about the 
middle of September. 

Hyacinths .—The Same. Hyacinths that have bloomed 
in the house in winter, may be planted in the garden as 
soon as ready; they will not be worth much, however. 

Plants for Winter Flowering.— Same. The best se¬ 
lection will depend much upon the situation you 
have for them. If you have plenty of sun and heat, 
Callas and Geraniums will do nicely. If but little light, 
Primulas, Ferns, Begonias, and succulent plants can be 
grown to advantage, and make a fine display. For 
reasons already given we cannot assist our friends in 
making exchanges of seeds and plants, neither can we 
recommend one seedsman in preference'to another. We 
believe all bur advertisers reliable and trustworthy. 
Should not accept their advertisement if we thought 
otherwise. 


Azaleas and Camellias.— Mrs. C., Baltimore, JMd. 
It is natural for the Azalea to drop its leaves at the 
season of flowering. The trouble with yours is, we 
fear, too much water when at rest. Until the flower¬ 
ing buds begin to swell, very little water should be 
given to them. The same trouble is what causes your 
Camellia buds to drop. Both plants should be kept 
during winter nearly dry, and in a temperature as near 
to the freezing point as possible, without reaching it. 
As soon as their buds begin to swell, give more heat 
and water, but at all times keep them cool. 

Begonias .—The Same. It depends much on the 
variety of this plant, as to how much water it must 
have. All the species, however, require considerable 
moisture, and when in a growing state, to succeed 
well, they should be watered liberally. 






















LIZZIE DANE’S STRAW FLOWERS. 


The door to the spare chamber was ajar; Lizzie Dane 
could see that from the foot of the front entry stairs, 
where she stood. She had just come in from school, 
and not finding her Mother in the kitchen or pantry, 
where she was nearly always busily at work, Lizzie 
flung her school books on to the lounge, and started on a 
tour through the house in search of her. 

She popped her head in at the parlor door, a darkened, 
stifling room, smelling of green paper curtains and pea¬ 
cock feathers, that all day long had been blistering and 
oozing behind the closed windows in the intense heat of 
a July day. 

Mother not there. 

She closed the door softly, so softly, the prim bouquets 
of brittle, dry grasses on either end of the mantle 
scarcely stirred with the little puff of fresh air the clos¬ 
ing door set in motion. Glancing up the narrow stair¬ 
way, she saw the spare chamber door was unlatched. 

" What in the world is Mother up there for at this 
time of day ? It's five o'clock this minute; the men are 
coming in from the hay field, and no fire kindled in the 
stove for supper yet. I am going to creep up to the 
door and see what Mother is about." Suppressing the 
desire to lustily shout, “ Mother, where are you” 
Lizzie noiselessly crept up the stairway, her foot falls 
hushed by the thick hit-and-miss rag carpeting that 
covered the steps. Stealthily peering through the nar¬ 
row crack in the door, she saw her Mother standing by 
the bed, on which she had spread her best dress, a black 
alpaca, that had been worn to church and on visiting, 
wedding, and funeral occasions, for over fifteen years. 

From where she stood, Lizzie could plainly see the 
tired, careworn look, as she stood critically examining 
the rusty, fragged garment. The basque was thrown 
over the foot of the high-pcsted oaken bed-stead, and 
the shining thread-bare creases and seams in sleeves and 
waist, did not escape Lizzie’s notice. 

“ How I wish Mother could have a handsome soft 
black cashmere dress, like Mrs. Dr. Mann's,” she 
thought, as she watched her Mother hanging the poor, 
shabby garment in the closet again, and heard a patient, 
long-drawn sigh. “ It's a shame for Mother to wear 
such an old fright of a dress. I do wish we weren't so 
awfully poor.” 

Her mother was so long in the closet, Lizzie had time- 
to softly descend the stairs, and get the supper well un¬ 
der way, before Mrs. Dane came down with the habitual 
sweet, patient expression on her pale face, and Lizzie, 
glancing up from the broiling cook-stove, over which 
she was at work, whispered to herself, “ Mother’s been 
praying over her dress trial.” 

When the supper dishes had been cleared away, the 
men gone into the hay fields again, and her Mother 
quietly knitting in the porch doorway, Lizzie stole 
away in the darkened, quiet parlor, again, to have a 
“ good think.” 

She threw herself on to the old. slippery hair-cloth 
sofa, with her head and shoulders abrubtly elevated by 
the sofa’s awkward, uncomfortable arm. She did not 
.notice its torturing angles. She did not notice a ray of 


beautiful sunlight that stole in through a chink under 
the curtain. Hooding the walls with a golden painting 
on which fluttered beautiful leaf shadows from the 
trees waving and rustling without. 

She did not notice the air castle of straw and bits of 
gay flannel, that hung just over her head, nor the fat, 
sleepy spider, roused from a week’s nap, by the sunlight, 
that began to lazily lower himself down from the dustv, 
straw ornament. 

She was thinking, “ desperately thinking,” she would 
have said, how she could secure or cam for her 
Mother a new black cashmere dress. 

•‘To think my sweet, precious Mother has to wear to 
church that shabby old thing, shining with age and 
ridiculously out of fashion, while all her neighbors have 
pretty, stylish dresses, and she more of a lady than any¬ 
one of them.” 

To shut out the vision of Mrs. Dr. Mann’s rich satin 
trimmed skirts, and in painful contrast, her Mothers 
short-waisted, white seamed basque, and funny, volup¬ 
tuous overskirt, the sensitive, loving daughter, buried 
her face in her hands. 

“Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat; 
neither for your body what ye put on.” 

Through the closed doors came the drowsy, droning 
sound of some one reading aloud, and she knew her 
mother was comforting her tired spirit with passages of 
Scripture as she knit in the porch door-way. The 
strong, cheery words of the blessed chapter comforted 
the daughters vexed spirit also, and over and over she 
repeated, “ Your Father knoweth you have need of 
these things,” and humbly prayed for guidance, if there 
was anything for her to do to bring the grant of these 
needs about. 

A soft touch on her clasped hands and she started up. 
almost expecting an angel had come to tell her wliat 
to do; but it was not an angel, neither was it the spider, 
whose web swung exactly over her, but it was a little 
pmk, everlasting flower, jarred from the swaying castle 
by the gyrations of the spider. 

Lizzie had taken a deal of pains with her straw flow¬ 
ers in the spring,starting them in boxes by the kitchen 
stove long before che snow was off, and to repay her 
painstaking, she now had a large number of healthy 
plants in her garden, that were commencing to bloom 
freely. She gathered them as fast as they opened, 
the dainty pink and white flowers of the Acroc- 
liniums. and gorgeous colors and shades of color 
of the Heliclirysums. To what use she would put 
so many flowers, when the buds had all opened, she 
had not given a thought; but the little pink messenger, 
dropping from its swaying, airy perch, brought an in¬ 
spiration with it, an inspiration so brimful of hope and 
stirring impulses, that when Lizzie left the parlor, she 
closed its door with such a rush and bang, the drooping 
mantle grasses dropped their furred coats of dust, and 
little white fluffy balls of thistle-down and fire-weed 
went floating through the room 

All through the summer and fall months, until sharp 
frosts killed her straw plants, Lizzie dally plufked the 
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pretty crisp blossoms, drying them on the attic floor. 
They wore very beautiful when all were gathered, and 
the bright, fresh petals well opened and dried. A great 
rustling, gorgeous heap. There they lay, under the 
wide garret rcof, pure white and delicate creamy blos¬ 
soms, some flushed with gold in their centers, hardly 
discernible from tiny, dewy, Pond-Lilies, only the 
fragrance was wanting. 

Then there were great, burning, yellow blossoms, 
shading from daintiest buff to deep golden-red hues, 
glowing in the heap like live coals. Flowers, beautiful 
starry flowers, everywhere on that attic floor under 
the south windows. Gay, crisp, dwarf roses, rolling 
hero and there from the bright heap. Pink and crim¬ 
son, blood-red and scarlet, garnet and wine-stained, with 
curling lip-like petals. Rare shades of maroon and brown, 
russett and lichen tinged, while here and there was a 
blossom fairly black with riclmessand beauty, so drugged 
was it with Nature's coloring. 

Scarcely a day passed but Lizzie found time, and that 
only, to climb the garret stairs and look on her treas¬ 
ures; spreading them, heaping them with careful, lov¬ 
ing touch, and planning ways or designs for utilizing 
them. 

November came, and with it the closing of the fall 
term of her school, and the finishing of many household 
duties, so Lizzie was at liberty to execute her long- 
waiting plans. 

In the woods she gathered quantities of moss. Great, 
lovely, feathery mats of it, ruthlessly tearing them up 
from their luxuriant growths on knolls and decaying 
logs. Mats of living green; mats of brown, hairy cups; 
mats of waving, minute ferns; mats of brown and 
black lichens, and mats of brittle, foamy, gray mosses, 
she laid in her baskets, heaping them full, her apron 
and arms also, and then looked at the lovely carpeting 
spread over every rock, and knoll, and fallen trunk 
in that messy nook in the woods, and wished she could 
carry more. 

She spread the moss to dry in the garret, also, and 
when its moisture seemed evaporated, she carried a 
kettle of boiling water, an old tin pan, and two pack¬ 
ages of the Diamond dyes, green and brown, into the 
garret, one day, and dyed all the moss. 

By varying the strength of the dyes, she obtained 
shades of green and brown from light to darkest, and 
when spread on boards to dry, the results were 
beautiful. 

When her Mother questioned her as to what she was 
going to do with all that trash in the garret, she would 
gayly answer, ‘‘Wait, Mother; you just wait and see.” 

The lengthening evenings she spent in fashioning 
from newspapers, patterns for designs, crosses, ovals, 
harps, anchors, and horse-shoes. From stout briscol- 
board and thin wood, she cut and whittled out these 
designs. It was too cold to work in the attic, so into her 
own warm chamber she carried her baskets of moss and 
flowers, a big pot of glue and her foundations of paste¬ 
board and wood. She covered these with moss, glueing 
it firmly in position and arranging the colors and 
shades of color to suit her taste. Wreaths, picture 
frames, letters for mottoes, horse-shoes, moss plaques 
and crosses, grew swiftly under her deft, skillful fingers. 
As soon as a design was covered with moss, she finished 


it by adding here and there bright flowers. Sometimes, 
a little group in each corner of a picture-frame; some¬ 
times starring a wreath with bright blossoms; some¬ 
times finishing a beautiful cross of dark green, feather ' 
moss, the feathers so large and distinct, they seemed 
more like graceful, perfect, little ferns, with tiny, 
pure white Pond Lilies. 

When her moss was exhausted, she mounted some of 
the short-steiv med flowers that remained on wire 
stems, and made a number of bright bouquets, using 
pressed ferns, and drooping dried glasses to relieve 
their stiffness. When all was finished, her room looked 
like the bower of some wood-nymph. She packed the 
wreaths, frames, etc., in a large trunk, carefully laying 
paper and straw about each one to prevent its being 
crushed. 

A friend, who was about returning to her home in a 
large city, had promised to cany the trunk with her, 
and deliver it to the proprietor of a large holiday-gift 
establishment, who was to pay her what the fresh, rus¬ 
tic, Christmas decorations were worth to him. 

Those were long days of suspense for Lizzie. A week 
passed and she received no word from her friend in the 
city. 

Two weeks, and that meant two more Sundays, in 
which her Mother wore to church the same rusty old 
alpaca, torturing her own, as well as her daughter's 
keen sense of beauty and fitness. The thud Sunday 
was nearing, rapidly, and Lizzie was in the spare cham¬ 
ber, this time, crying over her disappointment in not 
receiving any word from her moss, and over her Mothers 
shabby' dress. She had come up stairs with her scissors, 
with the forlorn hope she could rip loops and old- 
fashioned puffs, here and there, making the garment 
not quite so noticeably out of date, but faded breadths, 
and fragged creases forbade. She saw the dress could 
not possibly be renovated. 

From the foot of the stairs, her Mother called, cheerily, 
“Lizzie, the express boy has brought you a package 
from the office. Come down.” And Lizzie went down 
with a hop and a skip. Together they opened the big 
brown-paper parcel. Lizzie, all in a flutter of im¬ 
patience and hope, and her Mother, with interested 
curiosity. 

A soft, black cashmere dress, trimmed with satin 
folds and bands, plain, but rich and stylish, was un¬ 
folded, the kind work of the friend, who. under some 
pretence, had secured Mrs. Dane’s measure. Besides 
the elegant, perfect-fitting dress, there was satin suffi¬ 
cient for a handsome bonnet, and a delicate creamy lace 
tie, all purchased by the money received from Lizzie’s 
moss and flowers. 

How proud the loving daughter was of her graceful, 
pretty Mother, when dressed in her new suit. She 
hovered about her, adding here and there little artistic 
touches to drapery and fold, explaining as fast as she 
could, how the dress came to be purchased. 

The Saturday's baking was forgotten. The old alpaca 
lay crumpled in a heap on the floor, unnoticed, where 
Lizzie had dropped it in her haste to open her package, 
while Mrs. Dane stood speechless with astonishment 
and thankfulness, the glad, happy tears in her eyes, 
fondly watching her daughter as she chattered and 
fluttered about her. Clarissa Potter. 














PROFESSOR MEEHAN ON EVOLUTION. 


Professor Thomas Meehan, in response to the invi¬ 
tation extended him at the Cincinnati meeting to address 
the Biological Section on this occasion, spoke on Varia¬ 
tions in Nature, and their bearing on the Doctrine of 
Evolution, and the theory of Natural Selection. He 
premised that the Doctrine of Natural Selection, as pro¬ 
pounded by Mr. Darwin, could not be controverted in 
so far as ihe continual dropping out of intermediate 
forms was concerned, which left the extremes without 
connexions, and gave us the idea of distinct species. 
He thought there were some weaknesses in Mr. Darwin’s 
method of advocating his views, but these removed, 
only left Mr. Darwin’s position stronger than be him¬ 
self perceived. He then proceeded to show that varia¬ 
tions in nature were much greater than Mr. Darwin 
evidently had knowledge of. The popular idea that no 
two leaves on a tree were exactly alike in every respect 
was shown to be literally true. Many illustrations were 
given and specimens exhibited showing the great varia¬ 
tions in seedlings of the same species, often from the 
same seed vessel; some from the latter would be regarded 
by any botanist who found them wild, as a distinct 
species. A series of sixteen cones of Piniis rigida was 
exhibited, each from a separate tree, all growing within, 
a circle of twenty miles, and the central links being 
taken away left nominal Pinus serotina at one end and 
Pimis rigida at the other. Other species could be made 
by taking the interior series of forms. The speaker con¬ 
tended that variation was not a mere condition, but had 
to be accepted as a primary law of existence. As no 
two things have ever been produced exactly alike, so 
far as we know, the result must necessarily be a wide 
divergence in time, and, as we know that death was 
also a certainty to individuals, distinct forms must 
certainly ensue. 

Heredity, as established by Mr. Darwin, was next 
reviewed, and shown to be established as a counterpoise 
to variation. It held variation in check, but was finally 
overpowered by this, the greater force, Sex was an 
attribute of heredity. Sex in flowers had no bearing 
on the future good of the race, and therefore crossing by 
insect agency or otherwise had no reference to the good 
of the race by aiding variation in the direction of change 
to suit environments. It rather brought back what Mr. 
Darwin would imagine a useful variation toward its 
starting point. A variation, which had started from 
the centre of a circle, had to be cross fertilized if at all 
from the centre from which it sprang, and the progeny 
was thus brought back toward its parents’ starting-point. 

The next point made was that variations had no rela¬ 


tion to the good of the individual or race. Numerous 
cases were adduced to show that the forms which had 
prevailed had not the slightest physiological advantage 
over the forms displaced, and that those who argued on 
the contrary were reduced to the solitary argument that 
there must have been some advantage, or the species 
could uot have survived. It must bo so because it is, is 
au argument which has no place in researches such as 
we are engaged in now. The actions and behaviour of 
both plants and animals wore not for their own indi¬ 
vidual good. Their whole efforts wore in the interest 
of their progeny, for posterity, for the future, for objects 
wholly unkuown to the individual. Yet wo found from 
the science of the past that all this self-sacrifice — pleas¬ 
ant as it was made to be to the individual — aud ignor¬ 
ant as these individuals were of what they were work¬ 
ing for, all had resulted in present harmony. In the 
speaker's language “we and all orgauic things are the 
invited guests of nature. She makes our stay with her 
as pleasant as possible ; but she ruthlessly dismisses us 
the moment we cease to serve her future purposes.” 
The laws by which destruction was brought about were 
then considered, aud the manner in which species were 
created by the aid of this destructive power discussed ; 
and how, under the operation of the law of heredity, 
surviving forms found a temporary standing-ground 
until the greater law of variation again finally removed 
them. 

Finally, the speaker took up the objection that Mr. 
Darwin’s views were destructive of Christianity, and 
showed that they were in reality the strongest confir¬ 
mation of Christianity’s essential features. To his mind 
Christianity differed from all other systems of religion 
by insisting on the necessity of self-sacrifice. We have 
“ to do the Father’s will,” regardless of all consequences 
to ourselves, as the condition of happiness, and the 
Great Teacher Himself sealed these doctrines, which 
shine from almost every page of the New Testament, 
by the Saviour offei-ing Up His own life. This is pre¬ 
cisely what science, as he had endeavoux-ed to ti'ace it, 
was now teaching. A wiser power than any science had 
as yet been able to fathom, was directing all things to 
some far away object, to us unknown ; not for the indi¬ 
vidual benefit of anything, except in so far as it was in 
harmony with this power, holding all things together 
for good in spite of the seeming clashings of individual 
intei-est, and he was assured that the time would come 
when evolutionists, and especially those who advocated 
the theory of natural selection, would come to be re¬ 
garded as true Christianity’s warmest friends. 


A DAY IN A KAGO. 


Any day which bi'ings an entirely new sensation is 
apt to be a marked one in our calendar. Can the man 
advanced in years forget the time when he proudly as¬ 
sumed the garments of masculinity, casting “petti¬ 


coats” aside forever. Grandma, knitting placidly by 
the fireside, tells to the circle of fair young faces of her 
very first ball, its delights, its conquests. The gour¬ 
mand, “ sick with satiety,” ceases never to remember 
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the delicious peppery flavor of his first dish of Indian 
curry. 

So I find, in looking over the past, that, among other 
marked days, none stands out more clearly or recalls 
more pleasurable, albeit somewhat cramped experiences, 
than the day when I first made acquaintance with the 
kago. It was on this wise : A party of us had made up 
our minds to attack Fujiyama—sacred Fuji, that pride, 
thendoratioa of millions ; that mountain which, whether 
it roars its snow-capped head in virginal purity, or folds 
its ample cloak of soft gray mists about its ponderous 
shoulders, is alike fascinating—nay, sublime. But at the 
last moment vexatious business claimed my attention, 
and the tourists were compelled to set out without me, 

I promising to join them in a few days at the famous 
baths of Miyanoshita, which we agreed to make 
the first halting place. 

So one bright morn¬ 
ing, in early August, 

I ordered out my 
jinrikisha and was 
soon bowling merrily 
along the broad “ To 
Kai Do," that great 
high road of Japan 
which extends un- 
brokenly from Tokio 
to Kiyoto, a distance 
of three hundred 
miles. Coming to the 
banks of the Sakawa 
River we were ferried 
over by stout porters, 
and regaining the 
shore, took our way, 
this time on foot, 
toward Odawara, the 
chief town of that 
province where the 
feudal mansion of the 
Daimio of Olcubo still 
stands, although 
rapidly falling into 
decay and ruin. As 
we entered the town 
it seemed as though 
the whole papulation 
dropped their avoca¬ 
tions, and came to 
stare at us ; the dogs 
sniffed our foot-prints with puzzled air, then 
turned tail and fled, the children hovered at a 
respectful distance aud gazed shyly at the tojin 
(foreigner). We made our way up to the yadoya (inn), 
where were grouped the smiling host, his wife and 
family; as soon as I turned toward the entrance, all 
Prostrated themselves, and knocking their heads re¬ 
peatedly against the ground, gravely saluted us. 

On my inquiring if lcagos could be hired, the master 
of tho house again bowed respectfully, and assured us 
that it was indeed true. 

“ But just now every one is in use. As the honorable 
gentleman doubtless is aware, this is the season of the 
pilgrims. To-day a very large party passed i hrough thi 8 
placo and every kago was immediately occupied, but 
to-morrow ”—' 


“ Yes, yes,” I answered, “ that will do very well; in 
the meantime I remain here.” 

With much pride he led the the way into an enclosure 
of screens fitted up with fine mats, which he designated 
as the best room in the house. 

After a noonday repast I strolled along the principal 
street again, and amused myself with watching the 
people at their daily tasks. Coming back through the 
summer twilight, I shared the evening meal, drank a 
few cups of sake (rice wine) with mine host, listened to 
a performance on the samisen (guitar) from his clieny- 
cheeked daughter, and, at an early hour, sought my 
“ sleeping mat.” After a night of somewhat interrupted 
slumbers, from sundry small reasons, I lustily shouted 
for breakfast and a kago. It was already at the en¬ 
trance, and the bearers were exchanging compliments 

with the chubby kit¬ 
chen maid. 

I looked carefully 
at the vehicle, it was 
nothing m ore nor 
less than a shallow 
round basket, de¬ 
pending, by means of 
jointed bamboo, from 
a stout pole. As I 
gazed, I said to the 
family who had, as is 
usual, accompanied 
me to the entrance 
in order to give me 
“ bon voyage: ” 

“Will some one in¬ 
struct me how to 
dispose of my person 
in that small space ? ” 
Instantly the father 
bowed, advanced, and 
doubling in a mi¬ 
raculous sort of man¬ 
ner, adapted himself 
to the interior of the 
kago as snugly as an 
unfledged bird may 
be supposed to fit it¬ 
self to the inside of 
its shell. Then, un¬ 
doubling rapidly, he 
bowed once more and 
said softly : 

“ Honorable stranger, it is very simple ! ” 

I supposed it was when one had become accustomed to 
the process. 

However, I made the attempt, and succeeded to the 
entire satisfaction of the spectators, who applauded to 
the echo; I may have appeared graceful, but I retain 
doubts upon the subject. I felt cramped for room, my 
only consolation being, that even should the bearers 
stumble, I could not be moved from my position so 
tightly was I wedged in. 

But the bearers advanced, lifted my basket and my¬ 
self, and trotted briskly out of the gateway and through 
the principal street. For a space I was entirely occu¬ 
pied in endeavoring to find a somewhat easier position, 
but after various ineffectual struggles was obliged to 
yield to the inevitable; with a sigh I abandoned all hope 
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of comfort and turned to nature for consolation. Nor 
was I repulsed. Japanese scenery is never disappoint ing; 
by reason of its endless variety and abrupt changes it 
falls in with every mood, and is never for an instant un¬ 
friendly. In Japan the valleys smile unceasingly, and 
the hills, crowned with feathery bamboo, nod an eter¬ 
nal welcome. 

So at the instant I forgot my “small self ” enough to 
look about me, I began to feel repaid : we were ascend¬ 
ing a path which, at first quite wide, had grown too nar¬ 
row and precipitous for any save a horse or the surer- 
footed kago bearers. Wild and strange was the road 
we were traversing; many little streams dashed over 
the hillsides, and the rocky precipices, cleft at intervals, 
afforded distant views of exquisite valleys baskiug in 
the sunlight. 

As we proceeded on our way, I often called out to the 
bearers to slacken their speed, that I might photograph 
these scenes upon my mind’s camera, knowing full well 
that Nature, like the bits of glass in the kaleidoscope, 
arranged herself in a new pattern at every turn. Sharp 
contrasts were shown in limited areas : from the very 
edge of a charming valley with a tiny stream like a 
silver ribbon flashing through it, towered a gloomy 
crag, half way up wlmse summit fretted a foaming 
cascade. Alongside the fertile meadow was the bleak 
and barren field. At one moment the path was car¬ 
peted with moss so deep that the feet of the bearers 
were entirely hidden ; in the next arching pines made of 
all the place one grand cathedral, and, ere we had well 
enjoyed the “dim religious light,'’ were hurried out 
again upon the edge of some precipice to gaze giddily at 
the foam flecked torrent so far below, or contemplate 
the pretty villages with their well kept farms and gar¬ 
dens nestling so comfortably up to the sides of the stern 
old rocks. But the sternness was softened: for the 
precipices were hung with garlands, with trailing vines, 
and clinging shrubbery. 

It really seemed as if Nature withheld nothing here ; 
profound stillness reigned, broken only by the voices of 
the bearers as they called to one another or broke into 
snatches of song; no houses were to be seen, although 
occasionally a temple roof rose out of the dense foliage. 

At noon I gave the order to stop for an horn’s rest 
and refreshment; I improved the opportunity to in¬ 
dulge in a friendly chat with my kago bearers. 

These were two able-bodied men, not overburdened 
with clothing, having, in fact, but a single garment. 

Dress in the interior of this country sinks into in¬ 
significance. If the weather is cold, robes are assumed 
for comfort, but as soon as the emergency ceases they 


are again discarded. Yet there is usually a leader of 
even these scant fashions in every waysido village, 
showing once more that human nature is the same 
everywhere. Some of these kago bearers, like their 
brethren the bet I os (grooms), are tattooed from head to 
foot in the most wonderful manner, having etched upon 
the bronzed epidermis landscapes, masks, foxes, tor¬ 
toises and scores of other quaint objects. 

Whenever I could take my eyes from the feast which 
Nature spread before them, they fell upon the marvels 
of art which were depicted upon the broad back of my 
good-natured bearer. 

For, in addition to great Strength and power of en¬ 
durance. these men seem the happiest of mortals, and 
meet with incredible good nature the heaviest of biu-- 
dens, the steepest of roads, or the sharpest of angles. 
Indeed the rougher and more tiresome the way, the 
louder their song, the merrier the laughter. The primi¬ 
tive Japanese is a favorable contrast to those of his own 
humble rank in life among other nations. Whether he 
\, plants rice or fashions rough straw sandles, pulls the 
jinrikisha, bears one end of a kago pole, or ferries the 
traveler across the treacherous mountain stream, he is 
always respectful, never sulky, and as smiling at the end 
of a laborious journey as when he tossed off the cup of 
sake tendered by the merry kitchen-maid in the early 
morning. 

Again I coiled myself up in the kago and become once 
more indifferent to physical inconvenience in surveying 
this wonderful country. As the sun sank lower in the 
heavens the ascent became more rapid, lofty peaks be¬ 
gan to nse about us. and a pale mist obscured the low¬ 
lands ; the semi, that wild locust, whose shrill notes had 
deluded us so many times into looking around for a 
large bird, sang louder, and, when twilight came on, 
was joined by the sharp, clear, bell-like pipings of the 
suju-muslii (bell insect), the pine groves and bamboo 
thickets bent lovingly to whisper together, and through 
the still night air was heard the echoing babble of a 
hundred mountain streams. Presently the full round 
moon lent her radiance, and afar I could discern the 
glancing lights of Miyanoshita. 

Soon with loud cries the bearers broke into a run, and 
directly I was shot out at the door of the village yadoya 
(inn) where I found my party awaiting my arrival. 

Very soon afterward tired nature was seeking sweet 
repose in the heart of a Japanese bed. 

From frequent recourse to the kago I became inured 
to the discomfort, but never so entirely reconciled as on 
that bright summer's day when I took my first journey 
in a “ basket slung from a pole.” E. T. Honjo. 


HOW TO TRAIN THE MEMORY. 


YotTE memory is bad, perhaps, but I can tell you two 
secrets that will cure the worst memory. One of them 
is to read a subject when interested; the other is not 
only to read, but think. When you have read a 
paragraph, or a page, stop, close the book, and try 
to remember the ideas on the page, and not only 
call them vaguely to mind, but put them in words 
and speak them out. Faithfully follow these two 


rules, and you have the golden key of knowledge. 
Besides inattentive reading, there are other things 
injurious to the memory. One is the habit of skim¬ 
ming over newspapers, items of news, smart remarks, 
bits of information, political reflections, etc., so that 
all is a confused jumble, never to be thought of again, 
thus diligently cultivating a habit of careless reading 
hard to break. Another is the reading of trashy novels. 
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THE FIRST SNOWDROP. 


The early spring had come, 

And in its train 

The swelling buds, the babbling brooks, 
The April rain. 


Her thought robed the few flakes 
With life and grace; 

“ Each is a fairy flower,” she said, 
With flushing face. 


The sun shone clear and bright, 

O’er hill and dell; 

The snow had vanished, for it knew 
Its fate too well,— 


The fairy owners came 

One midnight hour, 

And with their magic wands, each flake 
Turned to a flower. 


Save a few flakes alone • 

In sheltered nook, 

Where on their fragile forms, with ease, 
A child might look. 


Plucked by a mother's hand, 

Showered with tears, 

These Snowdrops, new to earth, soon felt 
Her hopes and fears. 


An only child, and loved; 

But day by day, 

In spite of tender care, she seemed 
Passing away. 


Oh, Snowdrops, fresh and pure 
As morning’s breath, 

You came on earth to greet the sad. 
In house of death. 


The childish voice was hushed; 

Closed the bright eyes; 

They saw not your fair flowers, but those 
Of Paradise. 

Mrs. E. C. W. 

New Ipswich, N. H. 


A “CORNER” IN OLD WASH-STANDS. 


Mary camo in to lunch, looking unusually bright. 
“ Did you have a pleasant call from Miss Marks?” 

“ Charming ! Do you happen to have an old wash- 
stand?” was the answer. 

I think it is Howells who says that only a man is 
ever astonished at the apparent utter irrelevancy of a 
woman’s reply. So Mrs. Hardy placidly helped Mary to 
the strawberries before she answered : 

“Yes, two in the attic, if you mean the kind for 
servants’ rooms, with a hole for the wash-bowl in the 
top, a round for towels on each side, and a shelf with a 
drawer below. They cost a dollar and fifty cents origi¬ 
nally. Why?” 

“ It is vulgar to’ be curious, Mrs. Hardy. Of course 
you are willing I should have them ? ” 

“It is disreputable to beg. However, as one has a 
piece broken off the top, and the other is dreadfully de¬ 
faced, you may have them both.” 

“Thank you. 1 have always said that you were 
generous,” returned Mary, laughing. “They are ex¬ 
actly what I want.” 

Soon aftor breakfast next morning, arrayed in an old 
wrapper, she popped hor head into her sister’s door. 
“ If anybody calls to-day, tell Nora I’m engaged.” 

“For mercy’s sake, what is going on?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Hardy. 

Mary laughed, shook her head mysteriously, and 
vanished upstairs into the attic. Such a sawing and 
hammering as proceeded from that room for two days! 
The household curiosity was on tiptoe. On the third 
day Mrs. Hardy was called down to the music-room. 


Mary pointed in triumph to a pretty ebonized music- 
stand—something she had long been wishing for. It 
was covered with a rich, dark-blue velvetsen, and had 
a fringe of bright Persian colors, in which the “old 
blue ” o'f the velveteen predominated, around the top 
and the shelf below. 

“Perhaps,” cried Mary, laughing, as her sister stood 
admiring, yet with a puzzled air, “ you don’t recognize 
your old pine wash-stand, dear—quite transformed, 
like Cinderella at the ball. I got the idea from Miss 
Marks the morning she called. She says there’s hardly 
one of these wash-stands to be begged or bought now in 

B-, there is such a rage for these Queen Anne tables. 

Every time you look out of the window you find an ex¬ 
press wagon going by with an old wash-stand.” 

“I don’t wonder!” exclaimed Mrs. Hardy, enthusi¬ 
astically. “ Now tell me how you made it.” 

“Inthe first place I took off the back piece from the 
top, and the towel rounds. Then I nailed on a board 
about twenty inches by seventeen to cover the hole and 
make a table of it. I sawed an inch or so off the legs, 
as it was too high. I ebonized it by dissolving an ounce 
of shellac in a pint of alcohol, and when this was 
thoroughly dissolved, adding lamp-black till it was of 
the desired blackness. After I had painted the legs, I 
tacked the velveteen over both shelves, and put this 
straight valance round three sides of the lower shelf. I 
didn’t want the valance to cover the drawer, so I had 
the drawer at the back of my table, and sliall keep my 
manuscript music in it. As the table stands against the 
wall, the drawer will not show. I bought the best 
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quality of velveteen, as it looks like plush. It took 
about a yard and a quarter: of the fringe to finish the 
top and the valance it took tliree yards. It is only 
worsted cheuille, and cost thirty-seven cents a yard.” 

Next Mary displayed the other wash-stand, which 
was to be a birthday present for her brother-in-law, and 
had been converted into a dictionary stand. It was 
covered with maroon cloth, with a fringe of maroon 
and old gold. With Worcester’s Unabridged on the top, 
and his newspapers on the shelf underneath, nothing 
could have been more to Mr. Hardy’s mind for his little 
library. The valance went all around the back, as he 
did not need the drawer, and it was to stand in the cen¬ 
ter of the room beside the writing-table. Various were 
the tables Mary manufactured that summer. One was 
for a wedding present, and was covered, legs and all, 


with olive plush, with fringe to match. Another was 
for an invalid, and was ebonized only. Across tho lop 
she threw a scarf of fine crash with embroidered ends 
and ornamented the drawer with brass handles—pretty, 
and yet costing only twelve cents apiece. As the table 
stood by the bed, with glasses and a vase of flowers, 
books on the under shelf, writing materials all handy in 
the drawer, the invalid pronounced it a real treasure. 
Her last achievement was of unpainted pine—she got it 
at the manufactory—sand-papered by herself, and then 
shellacked instead of ebonized. She covered it with a 
delicate Morris cretonne of pink and blue, with a fringo 
that matched. It »vas for her own little bedroom, and 
all her girl friends said, “"Where did you buy that 
lovely work-table?” till she told them the secret, as I 
have told you.— Harper’s Bazar. 


HOW THE PIGS WERE SOLD. 


“ MjliY.” said old Mr. Ford, to his seven-year-old 
granddaughter, “ there is the prettiest sight out in the 
barn that you ever saw.” 

“ Oh ! what is it: ” exclaimed Milly. 

“ Kgs.” replied grandpa concisely. 

“ Can I go and see them, and can I have one for my 
own, and how many are there?” asked Milly all in a 
breath. 

“There are nine little pigs, and you may pick out one 
for yourself as soon as your very lively boots can take 
you to the barn,” for Milly, who could never be still a 
minute, was holding on to the back of her father’s 
cliah-, and hopping first on one foot and then on the 
other. 

Mr. Ford started for the barn with a pail of sour milk 
in each hand, and Milly, without stopping to get her 
hat, raced on before him to the bars, and then back to 
meet him, coming with such force, that she could not 
check herself, but ran against one of the pails, upsetting 
it and receiving its contents all over her clothes. Mr. 
Ford laughed heartily, and said: 

“ I’ve more pigs to feed than I counted on. it seems. 
You had better take it in the trough with the others 
next time.” 

Meantime, Milly was shaking herself vigorously and 
turning up her city-bred nose at the sour smell that en¬ 
veloped her, while her father and mother and Aunt 
Mary, had come to the door to look and laugh, and Bar¬ 
bara, Milly’s younger sister, was walking gravely towards 
them, half hidden in her Aunt Mary’s sun-bonnet. So 
Milly had to go to the house and have her dress changed, 
and Barbara saw the pigs first after all. 

Judge Ford, with his wife and two little daughters, 
had come to his father's Vermont farm to spend the 
Summer. They had arrived the night before our story 
opens; so the children had found no opportunity to ex¬ 
plore the premises, and there is so much on a farm to 
amuse, instruct, and entertain children. Milly, who 
was lively and mischievous, was her grandfather’s 
favorite. Barbara, who was a year younger than 
Milly, never did any mischief, never ran out without 
her hat or bonnet, but did everything properly and 
leisurely. Milly’s mother washed and dressed her luck¬ 
less little girl, and away she ran to join Barbara and 


her grandfather at the barn. Barbara was looking at 
the pigs with a pleased and contented smile, but Milly 
shouted with joy at sight of the pretty while things, 
and begged grandpa to give her oue to hold. 

“ Don't, Milly,” said pretty Barbara, “you’ll be getting 
into trouble again.” But Mr. Ford was always ready to 
help spoil Milly, so he climbed into the pen and picked 
up the cleanest of them, and reached it up to Milly, 
saying, “Take it in your apron for it would slip out of 
your hands.” 

Milly held out her apron and received the little pig 
squealing and wriggling and trying to get away, but 
Milly gathered the apron tightly in her hands, and be¬ 
fore her grandfather could remonstrate, ran to the 
house, and crying out, “See, Mamma, isn't this a 
beauty?” dropped the small porker into her mother’s 
lap. Poor Mrs. Ford, who had never in her life touched 
such a thing before, jumped from her chair with a 
piercing scream, while the pig, equally frightened, 
dropped on the floor and wriggled about, not knowing 
enough to go out at the open door. Judge Ford 
spoke sternly to Milly, and ordered her to pick up 
the pig and cany it out instantly. Milly attempted 
to obey, but found that a pig was not to be picked 
up in an instant. Every time she succeeded in 
getting hold of him he slipped and wormed himself out 
of her hands, and around the room, under chairs and 
tables went Milly and the pig, until at last as they 
reached the door, and Milly tripped over the pig and 
sprawled on the floor, the slippery quadruped darted 
through the door-way, only to find liimself caught 
firmly in Barbara’s apron. Barbara had in her own 
slow way left the pen a minute later than Milly, and 
walking slowly up to the house and towards the sitting- 
room, had seen Milly trying to catch the pig, and knelt 
by the door and held out her apron, still slowly, but 
just at the right moment. 

Mr. Ford’s pigs were noted throughout the town as 
an exceptionally fine breed, and many farmers came to 
buy them, and Milly, who was always at her grand¬ 
father’s heels, would come in and gravely announce 
that she and grandpa had sold another pig, until there 
were but two more, and those Mr. Ford had reserved 
for himself. Milly did not know this, however, but 
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supposed her grandpa would continue to sell pigs as 
long ns any remained to be sold. 

Oiic day, Judge Fold and bis father had driven off to 
look at a horse, which the latter talked of buying, and 
Mrs. Ford was taking a nap, and Aunt Mary had gone 
to see a sick neighbor, Hilly and Barbara were swinging 
in the hammock under the trees, when a man drove 
into the yard, and asked them if Mr. Ford was at home. 
Hilly, who was as ready with her tongue as with her 
feet, told linn that her grandfather had gone where he 
had gone, how long he had been gone, for what he 
had gone, and with whom he had gone. The man 
listened with an amused smile, and then asked if she 
know whether he had any more of those pigs to sell. 
“ Oh, yes,” said Hilly, “ There are two more. I’ll show 
them to you if you wish, and you can buy them of me 
just as well.” 

Hr. Hackett, for that was the man’s name, got out of 
his buggy,and followed Millyto the barn. “ Whatdoes 
your grandpa get for them ? ” asked Mr. Hackett, after 
looking at the two small porkers, the finest he had seen 
that year'. 

' He got three dollars for some, and three and a half 
for the rest, and said he ought to have had four dollars 
for such nice pigs,” said Hilly, promptly. 

“ Well, I think so too, and I will give four dollars 
apiece for these, if you will sell them to me,” said Mr. 
Hackett. 

"All right,” said Hilly, “I guess I’m a pretty good 
hand to sell pigs if I get more for them than grandpa 
does.” 

“So you are, sis. I guess your grandpa will be sur¬ 
prised to find how smart you are,” and he paid Hilly 
eight dollars, and took the pigs in a basket, which he 
brought with him, and drove away. 

Mr. Hackett was a farmer who lived away in the other 
part of the town, and was noted for being tricky and 
underhanded. He knew very well that he had no right 
to buy those pigs of Milly, and that they were the best 
of the lot, and that Mr. Ford had reserved them for 
himself, and would not have sold them at any price, 
hut he wanted the pigs, and cared little how he 
obtained them. 

When Mr. Ford and his son returned, Milly produced 
the money, and told her grandfather, with much pride, 
how she had sold his pigs. 


“Well, Milly,” said he, with more displeasure than 
he had ever shown her before, “You’ve done a big 
piece of mischief this time; I would not have sold those 
pigs for anything.” 

“To whom did you sell them?” demanded her 
father. 

But Milly could not tell, and neither of the children 
could describe the man so that Mr. Ford could make 
any guess as to whom it was. 

A week later, the mother of the pigs was choked 
while eating, and died, and Mr. Ford had lost the breed 
of which he had been so proud. Two or three weeks 
after her death, Mr. Ford was in the village store, and 
happened to mention his loss to an acquaintance, and 
Mr. Hackett chanced to be standing near and overheard 
him. Some slight sense of compunction caused him to 
turn to Mr. Ford, and say: 

“ See here, Ford, I have two fine pigs that I consider 
of just as fine a breed as yours, and if you like thelooks 
of them, I will sell one of them just to oblige you.” 

After some further talk, Mr. Ford decided to lide out 
and look at them, and, having done so, made up his 
mind to buy, and asked the price. Now, at first, Mr. 
Hackett had intended, by way of appeasing his con¬ 
science, to sell Mr. Ford one of the pigs for four dollars, 
but the temptation to overreach and cheat, was too 
much for him, and he asked six dollars. Mr. Ford took 
the pig—one of his own—and paid the price asked, and 
went home. But he grumbled a good deal, and said it 
didn’t come of half so fine a breed as his own, and he 
never expected to see their like again. 

One morning, not long afterwards, as Mr. Ford was 
going to the village, he took Milly and Barbara with 
him for a ride. As they drove up to the post-office, 
Mr. Hackett was just coming out, and with a hasty bow 
to Mr. Ford, he got out into his buggy and drove quickly 
off. 

“ Why, grandpa'! ” exclaimed Milly. “ There is the 
very man I sold the pigs to ! ” 

“ Are you sure ? ” asked Mr. Ford. 

“ Why, I know it is,” insisted Milly, and Barbara also 
declared that it was the same man. But grandpa 
would not tell them the man’s name, and Milly never 
knew that her grandfather too had been sold. 

Mrs. Susie A. Bisbee. 


THANKFULNESS. 


All right-minded people thank God every day for His 
greater gifts and bounties ; it is doubtful if any of us 
remember to thank Him as steadily for the simple and 
common tilings of nature, which we seem to ourselves to 
feel as our right, or at all events as so much a part of 
the very idea of the world as to become our lawful in¬ 
heritance, and thus not needing to be considered as 
objects of gratefulness. A thankful spirit recognizes 
the goodness of God in the weakest as well as the 
strongest of things ; and to my mind it seems that while 
I am thankful to Him for the lustre of the evening sky, 
for food and raiment, for the bestowal of friends, for the 
sustenance of hope and faith, for the prolongation of 


life—though the heart may have sorrowful tombstones 
in it—still, I fall short and forget if I am not thankful, 
too, for the sweet shape and hue and odor of that sea¬ 
side Thistle, since it possesses not only an immaculate 
beauty of its own, but, associated as it is with the sound 
of the waves and with events long since passed, becomes 
a key-note for ever to some of the sweetest experiences 
of by-gone life. All things deserve such thankfulness, 
the commonest as well hs the grandest, for the common 
ones are the heritage of the poor, given them “ without 
money and without price,” so that it is but simplest 
philanthropy to be glad for the presence of what all can 
enjoy without cost.— Grindon. 












HOME DECORATIONS. 



A Stocking-Bag. 

These convenient bags are very easily made, and will 
prove of great service for holding the stockings to be 
mended and the materials with which to do the work. 
One yard of bine silicia, and two yards of blue satin 
ribbon an inch wide, a small piece of white flannel or 
merino, some stiff paste-board, and a spool of blue 
sewing-silk will be all that is necessary for it. Of the 
paste-board, cut four circular pieces, each one measur¬ 
ing seven inches across. Cover these four pieces 
smoothly with blue silicia, and overhand the edges of 
two together with blue silk, the remaining two to be 
done in the same way for the opposite side. The puff 
should be a straight piece 
measuring sixty inches 
long, and twelve inches 
wide. This is to be gath¬ 
ered each side to fit round 
the edge of the circular 
pieces, leaving a space at 
the top of the circle three 
inches, for the opening. 

The puff is now to be 
sewed all round the edges 
of each circular piece ex¬ 
cept the space for the 
opening—the raw edges 
of the puff, of course, be¬ 
ing placed on the inside. 

Make for the outside of 
one of the circles a piece 
the same shape and size, 
and either embroider or 
paint a pretty design upon 
it of butterfly, bird or 
flowers, or a combination; 
or some pretty design of 
flowers may be cut from 
Cretonne, and appliqued 
upon it. Then cut from the 
merino several leaves, the 
same shape, but smaller, point or scollop the edges, and 
fasten them to the top of the circle on the bag. as the 
leaves in any needle-book are fastened, then sew the 
embroidered cover outside of this at the top. Where it 
is fastened place a bow of the satin ribbon. This is for 
holding the darning needles. The scissors are held in 
the needle-book by means of a little strap sewed to the 
circle beneath the merino leaves. On the opposite 
circle a piece of silicia is gathered top and bottom, to 
cover a little more than half the circle, for a pocket. 
A heading is left at the top, and a casing just below. 
Through this casing a piece of elastic is run, holding 
the pocket quite close, but allowing it to be easily 
opened, and in this the thimble and darning cotton are 
kept. Thus all the articles necessary for the work are 
conveniently at hand. The satin ribbon is used as a 
gathering-string to draw the puff together at the top, 
and the interior of the bag is the receptacle for the 


stockings. If it is desired to make them handsomer, 
satin, either colored or black, may be used. If the lat¬ 
ter, they should be lined with gay-colored satin, either 
cardinal or gold, and gay flowers painted or embroidered 
on the medallion, or a monogram in gay lines. They 
are exceedingly useful and pretty. M. E. W. 


A Card Panel. 

Easter has come and gone, but, like Christmas and 
New Year's, it has left many pleasant reminders in the 
beautiful cards which have become such popular gifts 
at these seasons—gifts that are of real value; for these 
fanciful arrangements of color, in designs which are 
so pleasing, cannot be got¬ 
ten up without a great 
expense, therefore are not 
purchased for a trifle—and 
yet how can we utilize all 
this beauty? Among nu¬ 
merous ways which have 
suggested themselves for 
this purpose, is one, very 
simple in construction, 
while very pleasing in 
effect. 

Procure a bunch of black 
walnut splints about twelve 
inches in length, choosing 
those that are not very 
thin, and if not already 
perfectly smooth, make 
them so with sand paper; 
then with a flannel cloth 
nib them well with raw 
linseed oil, to bring out 
the natural grain of the 
wood. Let them lay a 
few days until the oil will 
have dried in; then take 
two pieces of silver-wire, 
used for hanging pictures 
(you will probably need a piece two yards long for each 
end), and weave in the splint by doubling each piece of 
wire in the middle; lay on the splint, then cross the wire 
closely about it; lay on the next one, and cross the wires 
again, until you have a strip the length you desire, 
which will, when done, be similar in appearance to the 
Venetian blinds our grandmothers used. Leave enough 
wire at the top, from each end of the last splint, as you 
will require to hang up your frame; then arrange all your 
fancy cards on it by simply slipping one corner under¬ 
neath a splint, combining them in such a way that each 
shall serve by contrast to enhance the beauty of the one 
next to it; and if you have cards enough, you will have 
a panel arrangement which,- aside from its beauty—for 
it can be arranged in this way very tastefully—will be 
interesting, because of the pleasing circumstances con¬ 
nected with each souvenir of which each card will 
remind you. 



A STOCKING-BAG. 
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Tidy in Outline and Ribbon Work. 

Ecru Pongee is very pretty material for these tidies, al¬ 
though other kinds are often used. It is half a yard wide, 
and can be purchased at fifty cents a yard, or from that 



TIDY IN OUTLINE RIBBON WORK. 


up. The length is of course regulated to suit the chair 
for which it is intended. The design should first be 
traced on the pongee with a moderately soft lead pencil. 
The one given in the illustration is of apple blossoms 
and birds, but other subjects may be chosen, which will 
prove equally as pretty. The birds are embroidered 
with brown silk in outline stitch. The flowers are made 
of small pieces of pale, pink silk, using two shades, 
making two of the petals light, three dark. The petals 
are formed and sewed on according to directions given 
for ribbon embroidery in the February, 1883, number 
of Cabinet. The manner of working the stamens is 
also described in the same article. The stems 
are worked with brown, and the leaves with 
three shades of green crewel in Kensington 
sticli. Fringe out each end of the pongee after 
the embroidery is finished, and tie to form 
knotted heading, which gives a trimming of 
tassel fringe. No lining is necessary, as the 
pongee is sufficiently thick without. They can 
also be made of silk, satin, ecru, linen, or 
satine, but the pongee is more durable, as it is 
not so easily crumpled. Should satine be 
used it will necessary to trim the ends with a 
heavy fringe—silk would be the most appropri¬ 
ate, as the ends almost invariably roll up. 

The effect i9 rather richer than any of the other 
materials which have been named. The effect 
of the two styles of work combined is novel and 
beautiful. ' ]\p p; -yy. 

Handkerchief Case. 

These sachets are particularly pretty; and may also 
be used for jewel cases. When not filled, they can be 


laid perfectly flat, taking scarcely any space; for the 
soft puff, which forms the four sides, flattens out, 
bringing the top and bottom together, and the puff 
extends beyond the edges. Three quarters of a yard of 
blue satin will be required, also the same quantity of 
white satin, two and a half yards of fine, blue silk cord, 
three quarters of a yard of narrow, blue satin ribbon, and 
a spool of blue sewing-silk. The top consists of four 
flaps of card-board, which form a sort of double cover. 
The under one may be cut in one piece six inches square. 
It should then be cut exactly in half, the upper one is 
cut in the same manner, but the edges should be rounded 
where they meet in the middle, as in the illustration 
given. Cover the pieces with blue satin, and line them 
with white quilted satin. The bottom is also covered 
outside with blue satin, and lined with white quilted 
satin. The puff should be cut fifty inches long, and 
four and a half inches wide, the blue satin for the out¬ 
side, and lined with white, but the lining should not be 
quilted. Gather this strip top and bottom to fit exactly 
round the four sides of the square piece which is for the 
bottom of the box. Sew the edge of the puff neatly 
between the edges of the covering, and lining on the 
four sides. The box may be delightfully perfumed by 
sprinkling beneath the lining five or ten cents worth of 
heliotrope or violet powder, which can be procured at 
any drug store. The top is then put on in the same 
manner. First the puff is sewed to the square flaps, 
placing the edge of the puff between the lining and 
outside. Of course these pieces are sewed on opposite 
sides, only one side of each to be fastened to the puff, 
that they may open and close at the middle. The upper 
cover is then put on in the same manner, the rounded 
edges toward the middle of the box, but opening in an 
opposite direction from the under cover. Thus the four 
covers open and close in the middle. Trim the edges of 
the box, top and bottom, also the four pieces for the 
cover, with blue silk cord, and on one of the upper 
covers sew a little bow of the narrow ribbon by which 
the lid may be raised. The four spaces on the cover 
may be decorated with a pretty design in water color, 
or, if embroidery is preferred, it should be done before 
covering the pieces. Appliques cut from the heaviest 


white Spanish laces and grouped gracefully together, 
then fastened down with light button-holing, would also 
decorate these very tastfuliy. If the satin is of good 
quality, the puff will stand even when the box is not 
filled, but can be flattened at pleasure. They are very 
beautiful for gifts and far prettier than ordinary sachet. 



HANDKERCHIEF CASE. 

























LINEN EMBROIDERY. 


Embroidery upon linen with colored cottons or silks 
is a very popular and practical kind of decorative work 
and should be. when artistically done, the same on both 
sides. The different stitches used in this work are easily 
learned, and have been so plainly described in one of 
our art exchanges that we take the liberty to quote 
from their article. Describing the first of these, which 
is a square stitch, known as point sans envers, it says: 
*• Take up two threads on the needle, and leave two, and 
continue this exactly like darning in a straight row by 
the thread to the end of the line: return by taking up 
the stitches left, and there will be a row resembling 
stitehiug, excepting that botli sides will be exactly 
alike* Begin the next line two threads apart, and con¬ 
tinue until as many rows are done as may be desired. 
Cross these lines with others worked precisely in the 
same way, and the result will be a piece of grounding 
in squares. 

This stitch may be varied in many ways. It can be 
done on four threads, or on one, in which latter case it 
is known as point minuscule. Another variety has two 


sides of the square omitted, so that the stitches form 
little Vandykes; another is simply darning, the return 
stitches being omitted, but the stitches in the different 
rows alternating; and another variety again, which is 
now popularly known as ‘■Holbein work,” looks liko 
simple stitching. Properly speaking, however, Holbein 
work is not executed as stitching, but as the point sans 
envers, taking up and leaving alternate stitches and 
returning the same way ; so that instead of there being 
a right and a wrong side as in stitching, it will bo the 
same on both sides. A design will be formed sometimes 
by a combination of two of the varieties—for instance, 
the ground will be in the square stitch and the design 
filled in with oblique rows of Holbein stitch. 

A third stitch is point tic devant. This is worked in 
squares of three stitches taken over six threads, the 
alternating lines having the squares beginning on the 
centre space of the proceeding ones, cushion stitches 
together. This is much used for backgrounded designs, 
squares being omitted every here and there in conven¬ 
tional patterns. 


BEAUTIFUL RED HAIR. 


I shall be considered unorthodox when I say that 
next in loveliness of all the hair I have ever seen comes 
a chevelure of golden red. Very red hair is orange, and 
orange hair is far from beautiful; but the abundant 
tresses to which I refer were of the color of perfectly 
ripe com, with that reddish tinge which makes the 
waving harvest fields so beautiful. Red hah-, even if 
unlovely, has its advantages in a practical age, when a 
girl or woman dares not be insignificant. “ invisible,” 
on penalty of being nobody. The writer of a little book 
on the toilet sets forth as follows one of these advan¬ 
tages : “ Enter a room in daylight (by artificial light 
red loses much of its ferocity), where there are women 
without bonnets or hats ; and if there be one of them 
with bright, unmistakable red hair, she will stand out 
from the rest with a never-failing prominence, which, if 
she be a pretty woman—and red-haired women have 
often great beauty of feature, and very often lovely 
complexions—is of the greatest advantage to her, socially 
speaking.” 

Another advantage lies in the fact that the possession 
of red hair restricts the owner to a narrow but select 
color. “And you call that an advantage!” cry the 
phalanx of the red-haired sisters. Undoubtedly I do, 
and to prove it, I ask if, in your inmost souls, you do 


not adore pink and cherish the belief that it suits you ? 
Of course you do. I never knew any one of your 
coloring who did not. Restriction as to color, if uni¬ 
versal, and regulated on a basis of good taste, would 
make England more celebrated than ever for handsome 
women or pretty girls, many of whom now ruin then- 
looks by wearing wrong tints. And what may the red- 
haired wear? I will tell you. If you wish to be in¬ 
sipid and commonplace, wear pale blue. That has been 
the heritage of the red-haired for centimes. If you 
would like to jump out of that deepened groove, and 
wish to look a very poem, buy warm golden browns, 
orange-tinted yellows, ruddy cream colors, with a flash 
as from russet leaves upon them, terra-cottas, and the 
whole range of such tints as are exemplified in Prim¬ 
roses, Buttercups, Marigolds, Tea-roses, Marshal Niels 
and Gloire de Dijou, Chestnut browns, chocolate, dull 
wall-flower reds and dull gold color. A beautiful rousse, 
who is a great favorite in English society, wears a gold 
band in her hair, and usually dresses in the evening in 
yellow satin ,or gold-colored velvet. She is a picture, 
indeed ; and in her walking-gowns of chocolate, re¬ 
lieved with amber, or of tawny-red and gold, is as 
picturesque a woman as one would wish to meet.— 
Whitehall Review. 


SPRING WRAPS AND DRESS GOODS. 


There is nothing especially new among spring wraps, 
most of the designs being varieties of the dolman, visite 
and the close-fitting jackets used last season, and they 
are shown in green, tan, brown, black, and blue, also in 
plaids, formed by one or more of these colors combined 
with dark red and orange shades. They are trimmed 
with braid, passementerie, heavy guipure lace, chenille, 


fringes (which, by-the-way, are more beautiful than 
durable), long loops of velvet or satin ribbon, as may 
seem best adapted to the style or material of the 
garment. 

The shorter jackets so useful for general wear are cut 
single-breasted, having either box-pleatings for fullness 
in the back, or else cut to fit smoothly over hips and 
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back, leaving an inch-wide lap, from three inches below 
th e wnist lino down, at both the side-back and under-arm 
seams. When trimmed up the fronts to the shoulder 
scams with fancy ornaments made of soutache braid, 
arranging an ornament on each shoulder seam, and one 
between them on the center seam of the back, one on 
each sleeve, and also on the overlaps, make very pretty 
garments. 

For more dressy occasions, visites and mantillas are 
to be used, made-up in olive, deep-green, blue, or 
black cloth, cut with high-curved shoulder pieces, 
which form square sleeves below, and are trimmed 
with chenille fringes corresponding in color with the 
material upon which they are used. Black mantles, so 
desirable, because they can be worn with almost any 
suit, are this season made up in heavy repped ottoman 
silks .and satin brocades. These will bo popular in man¬ 
tillas with cape-lilco back and half-long fronts, cut 
either in points sloping away from the waist, or with 
square corners. Black chenille fringes trim these 
handsomely, but the lace frills seem more adapted lo 
warm weather, and for these the Spanish laces with 
their thick silk designs are the mest desirable. 

Very dainty cashmere fichus made up in delicate 
shades, ornamented with silk embroidery and soutache, 
and finished with heavy silk fringe, tied in the hem and 
knotted below, are predicted to become popular with 
young ladies to wear with white muslins and light 
dresses during the summer. 

In dress goods, the new black silks are of gros grain, 
ottoman repped, and brocaded ottoman, and are trimmed 
with satin-cord, passementeries, or chenille fringe, 
though heavy Spanish lace, that is all silk, is used on 


the most elaborate suits, in some cases the entire front 
being covered with flounces of this lace. 

The summer silks, which promise to be popular, are 
shown in small checks, composed of several of the new 
colors. These silks are always desirable, because they 
repel the dust so well, and are made up this season with 
collars, vest and plastron of velvet. 

The new printed India pongees are of much lighter 
weight than the ecru of last season, but are considered 
quite as durable. They come in the new shades, solid 
colors being chosen for the underskirt, and for the over¬ 
dress, a variety of designs are shown, printed on grounds 
to match the plain color. 

Printed foulards having a satin finish, or else twilled 
similar to silk Surah, are generally in high colors, with 
large figures. These large-flowered designs seem to be 
the prevailing characteristics of all the novelties in 
dress goods, but will not be chosen, except by those 
whose wardrobe is composed of a variety of suits, as 
when often worn one would soon tire of them. There 
are always small and subdued designs in the different 
materials, to suit the tastes of those who do not care to 
adopt the glaring patterns. 

The cotton goods for this season are unusually beau¬ 
tiful. There are cotton sateens with a fine twilled siu- 
face which come in as delicate colors as the foulards, 
and make up in costumes winch are very pretty, and 
quite inexpensive, the price being as low as thirty-nine 
cents per yard. Scotch ginghams, always neat and ser¬ 
viceable, are shown in tiny checks about the size of a pin’s 
head, and when made up resemble very closely the 
summer silks. 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING DELICIOUS BREAD. 


It has been said that ‘ * bread is the staff of life, ” but , we 
suppose, it was good home-made bread that was referred 
to: as the kind furnished by the baker, and that which 
the average servant will place upon your table', would, 
in our estimation, be a very poor dependence for life. 
No one article of food is of such importance as bread, 
and yet, how few housekeepers know how to make it 
properly! If half the time and energy that is expended 
on learning to make cake were devoted to the art of 
bread-making, many who now think the latter an ac¬ 
complishment quite beyond them would bo surprised 
at their success. Every young girl should be taught 
that her education is incomplete unless she can make 
perfect bread, and every mistress of a house should be 
able to teach a servant, if need be, and to know just 
where the blame lies if the bread is poor, whether it is 
the fault of the fibur, yeast, or the carelessness of the 
bread-maker. 

The flour and yeast must be perfect to insure success 
with the bread. There are two kinds of flour, which all 
good grocers keep now, either of winch make excellent 
bread: the St. Louis, which is made of white wheat by 
the old process, and the different brands of “new 
process” flour. Bread made from the latter is more 
delicate and flaky, and does not dry out as quickly as 
that made from the old process. There are some brands 
of “ new process ” that make very fine bread and 


biscuit, but will not be successful in cake. Good flour 
will look white, and feel soft when nabbed between 
the thumb and finger, and will pack easily. Fine flour 
is always lumpy when taken from the barrel to sift. 

The flour having been decided upon, the next question 
is the yeast. Of the yeasts in market, our first choice is 
Ager’s Hop Yeast, and this we should use in summer, 
if one has not conveniences for keeping home-made 
yeast, and we should by all means use it to start our own 
yeast with. It has been thoroughly tested, and will 
make sweet bread under the most adverso circum¬ 
stances. 

YEAST. 

Put one large handful of unpressed hops into a thin 
muslin bag, and boil in two quarts of water until all 
the strength is out; or, throw the hops in loose and 
strain them out. Pare and grate three good-sized pota¬ 
toes, and stir into the hop-water; let it boil about five 
minutes. Add one teacup.of sugar and a heaping table¬ 
spoon of salt, then put in one teacup of sifted flour which 
has been stirred smooth with sufficient cold water to 
make it about the consistency of cream. , "When your 
yeast mixture has boiled up thoroughly, pour it into the 
crock it is to lighten in, and when it is cool enough not 
to scald the yeast, put in a cake of Ager’s Hop Yeast die- 
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solved in a little warm water, or a cup of home-made 
yeast if you are sure it is goo i. Cover it and keep it 
warm till it looks light; then stir it down two or three 
times in the course of the next six hours, or it will run 
over and waste its strength. When it is through rising 
put it away in a crock, and tie a piece of muslin over 
it. It will keep a month in a cool place. One cupful 
will make six small loaves of bread. 

BREAD. 

The best sized pans for bread should measure nine or 
ten inches in length, four m width, and three in depth. 
Loaves of this size will bake in thirty or forty minutes, 
according to the heat of your oven. When the bread is 
put in, the oven should be hot enough to cause a sharp 
hiss if you moisten your finger and touch the bottom. 
If your oven bakes bread faster on the bottom than the 
top, set a grate in that will raise the pans an inch or 
two, so that the bottom will not burn before the top is 
browned. 

A yellow earthen bowl is best to make bread in. One 
that will hold eight quarts can be bought for seventy- 
five cents, and a tin cover to fit it, for twenty-nine 
cents. We know a lady who has had such a bowl 
twenty-five years, and used it always lo make bread in. 
It retains the heat, and you can scrape every particle of 
dough off. 

The first thing to do in making bread, is to prepare 
the sponge, and this is done at night. After tea, pare 
three good-sized potatoes, and boil them. Have hot 
water in your tea-kettle, as water that has not been 
boiled should never be used in bread. While your 
potatoes are boiling you can sift your flour, and when 
that is done, put two heaping tablespoons of flour in 
your bowl and scald it with a pint of boiling water, 
stirring it constantly and not putting in the water too 
fast or it will be lumpy. The scalded flour and pota¬ 
toes make the bread moist. If you choose you can take 
double the quantity of potatoes, and not scald any flour. 
When your potatoes are done, throw off the water and 
mash them thoroughly; put one pint of boiling water on 
them, when they can be poured through a collander 
into the bowl with the scalded flour. You have now a 
quart of wetting, which makes four loaves of the size 
mentioned. When it is cool enough not to scald the 
flour, put in two teaspoons of salt, and stir in flour 
enough to make a thick batter: then put in three-fourths 
of a cup of yeast or a yeast-cake dissolved in a little 
warm water, beat thoroughly, cover the bowl, and set in 
a warm place till morning. If the weather is cool, it is 
best to place the bowl over a wooden pail, containing a 
little hot water, as bread should never be allowed to 
get entirely cold while in process of making. In the 
morning your sponge will be foamy, and the bowl half 
full, and if you are enterprising, you will knead it be¬ 
fore breakfast. If you cannot do so, stir some flour in 
and let it come up again. When you knead it, if it 
seems cold, put some warm water in the pail, and set 
the bowl over it while you are mixing it. You can set 
the pail on a wooden chair, so it will not be too high to 
work it conveniently. Do not take the bread out on the 
moulding board, but stir in some flour with a mush 
stick or a wooden spoon, until it is as stiff as cau be 
stirred, then knead the rest of the flour in. You will 
need to be something of a pugilist to knead bread 
properly, for you must double-up your fist and make a 


business of it if you want nice bread. Sprinkle a hand¬ 
ful of flour over the top of your dough, flour your 
hands, double-up your fists and work in the flour. If 
the dough sticks to your hands, take some flour and rub 
it off. Sprinkle on more flour and knead it in, and when 
it does not stick quite as much, with a knife scrape the 
dough off the sides of the bowl, loosen from the bottom 
aud put in a handful of flour so it will not stick again, 
then work in the dry flour and dough that came off the 
bowl. Now turn over one side of the dough, sprinkle 
on a little flour and knead as before. Keep folding 
over on one side at a time, turning the lump round 
so it will not stick to the bowl again, adding a little 
flour at a time, till the dough is • stiff enough not to 
stick to your hands if you knead it without any flour. 

When you fold over the side of your dough, you must 
not have any dry flour on top, or it will not stick to¬ 
gether, and you will get dry flour in the middle of your 
bread. 

It is well to keep a little flour on the bottom of the 
bowl until you are about done, when there should be 
no dry flour anywhere, and your dough should be free 
from the bowl, then shape it into a nice round lump, 
a id turn it bottom-side up in the bowl, cover it with a 
towel and a thick piece of flannel, and set it again over 
warm water, unless the weather is very warm. You 
should put the flour in very slowly at the last of your 
kneading, for you must spend at least twenty-five min¬ 
utes working it, and a half hour if you make a larger 
baking. 

It will take about two and one-half hours for th 
dough to rise. Never break it open to try it, as by that 
means the gases escape aud it will be likely to settle 
some-what; you can soon tell by' pressing the finger 
lightly on it, for if light enough, it will feel very soft to 
the touch, and the whole dough be spongy. If the top 
seems dry, dip your hand in water, and rub lightly over 
to moisten it. Dust a little flour over your moulding 
board, and turn the mass out upon it. Mould it all to¬ 
gether a few moments and then cut off enough for one 
loaf. Mould this very hard,using as little flour as possible, 
just to keep from sticking to the board. The object of 
this moulding is to press the air out so there will be no 
large holes, and it will facilitate the operation if you 
gash it several times with a knife, then press it together 
and mould again, .and place in the bake-pan to rise 
again. It is well to throw a towel over the dough you 
are not moulding, so it will not get cold. 

When all the bread is in the pans, put it where it will 
keep moderately warm until light, when the loaves will 
be about double their original size. Bake from thirty-five 
to forty-five minutes, remove from the pans, and stand 
the loaves up against the pans, so the air can circulate 
freely about them, or they will sweat and absorb an 
unpleasant taste from the wood of the table. Cover 
them with a cloth and let them stand till cool, then put 
away in a tin box. You can get one of these boxes, 
the sea foam crackers come in, for fifty or seventy-five 
cents, and it is just as good as a more expensive one, 
aud large enough for four or five loaves of bread. If 
the bread is just right, it will be better than cake, 
white, tender, moist and fine-grained. If it is too 
porous, it is because it was too light before you 
put it in the oven. A little experience will soon enable 
you to get it just right, and your success will quite 
repay all your efforts. Mrs. C. G. Herbert. 
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Catalogues, etc., received. 

Etwiett, J. A., Watsoutown, Pa.—Annual Cata- 
pio of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

{Uxnie, Wu., Toronto, Canada.—Annual Ulus- 
ged Catalogue of Vegetable, Field and Flower 
Agricultural Implements, Bulbs and Plants. 

Fjlssett, F. E. & Bro., Ashtabula, Ohio.—Illustra- 
J Catalogue of Bedding Plants, Vegetable and 
over Seeds. 

Pjlrsons & Sons Co., Flushing, N. Y.—Descriptive 
lUloguo of hardy Ornamental Trees, Flowering 
jubs and Vines, including Rhododendrons, Roses, 
jgnolias, Chinese and Ghent Azaleas, Japanese 
spies, Camellias, and other rare and choice plants, 
a invaluable guide to those who contemplate orna- 
ental planting. 

Garden Talks.— An Illustrated Horticultural Quar- 
•riy Magazine. Tuisco Grenier, Naples, N. Y., 20 

ents per year. 

ItosESTEa Commercial Nurseries, Wm, S. Lit- 
Je CVx, Rochester, N. Y.—Semi-Annual Price List 
sfffcatand Ornamental Trees, etc., etc. 

fjim iRNiA Roses —W. A. T. Stratton’s Annual 
iuJogue of Roses and Bedding Plants. A very 
vnplete and attractive list. Petaluma, Cal. 

Reliable Seeds and Honest Prices is the Trade- 
ark that Isaac F. Tillingliast, La Plume, Pa., 
fcpts in sending out a very attractive Catalogue of 
egetable and Flower Seeds for 1SS3 Mr. Tillin- 
iiit is a practical seedsman, and knows what is re¬ 
ared for the farm and garden to produce the best 
salts. Such only, he catalogues. Free to all appli- 
•ats. 

Corn and Potato Manual, J. C. Vaughan, Chi- 
£ 0 , Ill.—A unique and complete Catalogue of 
egetable Seeds, with special cultural instructions, 
yether with a concise history of the Corn and 
:tito, so far as an authentic history can be ob- 
ined. We should advise our readers to send for a 
PJ- 

5TRAW BERRY CULTURE AND CATALOGUE.—Mathei'O 

awford, Cuyahoga Falls, Summit Co , Ohio. 

Or. Ryder’s American Fruit Drier and Pneumatic 
zporator. American Manufacturing Co., Waynes- 

ro, Pa. 

1. A. Buel & Co., Springfield, Ohio.—Annual Cata- 
jue of Vegetable and Flower Seed, Plants, Roses, 
etc. 

E. B. Underhill, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Berry 
af and price list of all desirable berries. 

Edward Gillett, Southwick, Mass.—Annual Cata- 
gue of North American Perennial Plants, Orchids, 
usbs, rare Ferns, etc., etc. 

E. Y. Teas, Dunreitli, Ind.—Annual Catalogue of 
uit and Ornamental Trees, Bulbs, Plants and 
mil Fruits for 1683. 

L S. Smith, South Sudbury, Mass.—Illustrated 
mial Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

’bettyman, D. D., Salem, Oregon.—Descriptive 
talogue and Price List of General Nursery Stock. 

ohn Saul, Washington, D. C.—Annual Doscrip- 
3 Catalogue of new, rare and beautiful plants, 
luding Crotons, Dracaanas and other plants grown 
their ornamental foliage; and a complete assort- 
nt of greenhouse and bedding <plants. Also a 
aloguo of sixteen pages, devoted exclusively to 
ses. Next to having Roses, is Mr. Saul's descrlp- 
i of them, together with a fine colored plate of the 
j Hybrid Perpetual, “A. K. Williams,” one of the 
t Roses in cultivation. Send 10 cents for cata- 
tie with colored plate. 

ohmbrcial Nurseries, Knodlo Bros , Proprietors, 
lng ’ J* 1 -—Annual Illustrated Catalogue of Oraa- 
atal Shrubs, Small Fruits, etc., etc. 


W. C. Wilson, Astoria, L. I., N. Y., and 45 West 
14th Street, New York.—Annual Catalogue of Green¬ 
house and Bedding Plants, Bulbs, Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds. 

Education of Farmers’ Children.—A paper read 
before the Durliamville Grange, Lauderdale Co, 
Tonn., by Isaac L. Cose, A. M., M. D. This paper con¬ 
tains more real good practical common sense than 
anything of its character we have ever read. It 
should be in the hands of every farmer in the land ; 
ns its influences arc well calculated to sweeten their 
toils, and make what is the most useful employment 
the most pleasing and attractive. 

McAllister, F. E., 31 Fulton Street, New York.— 
Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
Bulbs and Small Fruits, Bird Seed and Bird Food. 
This is one of the very best Catalogues we have seen, 
it contains 120 pages of beautifully printed matter on 
flue paper, giving the common names in English and 
German, together with the botanical names of each 
plant. Its illustrations are truthful and complete. 
It is sent free to all applicants. 

Hovey & Co., 1C South Market St., Boston, Mass. 
Annual illustrated Catalogue of Vegetable and Garden 
Seeds We always look with pleasure for the coming of 
this Catalogue, knowing it comes from a house of the 
highest reputation for character, no less than for a 
thorough knowledge of everything in the seed and 
plant line. They list all novelties of merit, of recent 
introduction, besides a ‘’New' and elegant Hardy 
Amaryllis,” A. Hallii, a variety somewhat resem¬ 
bling the well-known A. Belladonna . Its flowers are 
three inches in diameter, and of a soft rose color, 
delicately tinged with blue. A perfectly hardy 
Amaryllis of this character must be a decided acqui¬ 
sition. _ 

“ Father,” he suddenly remarked, as he looked up 
into the parental face, “you are awfully good to 
ma." 

“Ami? Well, I hope I treat her as a husband 
should a devoted wife.” 

“ And it’s all over the place how liberal you are to 
her.” 

How—what do you mean ? ” 

“ Why, I heard three or four men in the ’bus say 
that all you had in the world was in her name! ” 

“Yes—ahem—yes—you go to bed, sir; and the 
next time you hear people lying about me, don’t 
listen to what they say.” 

“What is woman’s sphere?” To be mathemati¬ 
cally correct, we suppose woman’s sphere is, being 
always ’round when you want her, and sometimes 
when you don’t want her .—Lowell Citizen. 


DANGER TO CONSUMPTIVES IN 
HIGH ALTITUDES. 

One of the fatal errors into which the profession 
lias fallen, is that of sending consumptive patients to 
Colorado and other elevated positions, where the at¬ 
mosphere is greatly rarified, and the supply of 
oxygen, the life-giving element, proportionately 
diminished. 

In diseases of the lungs, a larger supply of oxygen 
than the patient has been in the habit of obtaining 
through ordinary respiration is absolutely necessary. 
The very converse of this treatment is that which 
sends a patient to Colorado, where every thousand 
feet of elevation is attended with a serious loss of 
oxygen, in consequence of the rarer condition of the 
atmosphere. A consumptive patient not long since 
described to us her sensations on reaching Leadville, 
where her physician had sent her. She said that the 
atmosphere was so rare, and her lung capacity so 
small, that to got a sufficient supply of oxygen she 
panted rather than breathed, and felt as if she 
would suffocate, and that not until she had descended 
some three or four thousand feet was she relieved 
from this distressing condition. 

Take a patient with lung disease, who has become 
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greatly reduced in strength, and send him to* 
Colorado. What will be the natural result, the out¬ 
come of natural causes ? He needs a larger supply 
of oxygen, but is sent to a region where the air does 
r.ot contain one-half or two-thirds as much of this 
lifegiving element as that which he has been used to- 
breathing. He wants, besides, rest and the opportu¬ 
nity to regain the strength which has been wasting. 
But in his effort to get the amount of oxygen that 
nature demands, he has to breathe with increased’ 
rapidity and with an unusual and continued effort 
that soon exhausts the little strength that remains 
after his fatiguing journey. No wonder that so many 
die from home and that so few get well after so vain, 
a quest for health. 

At home, with the quiet, rest and physical comfort 
which can there alone be secured, nine patients out. 
of ten are better off than in any of the so-called—we 
might say miscalled — health resorts to which physi¬ 
cians are in the habit of sending them. If the disease 
is one that demands a larger supply of oxygen than 
the weak or wasted lungs can get from the atmos¬ 
phere, the new treatment by Compound Oxygen will 
supply that demand; or, if from any cause there is a. 
condition of low vitality and nervous exhaustion, for 
which the family physician orders change and travel 
as a last prescription, in nine cases out of ten Com¬ 
pound Oxygen will give the needed help. And as it 
can be used at home, where every attainable comfort, 
is secured to the patient, all the chances of recovery 
are in his favor. 

Any information that may be desired in regard to* 
this Oxygen treatment will be furnished by Drs. 
Starkey & Palen of 1109 Girard street, Philadelphia, 
who have treated successfully many thousands of 
cases of consumption, catarrh, bronchitis, asthma, 
and the various affections, of the respiratory organs, 
during the past'thirteen years. Their treatise on the 
discover}*, nature and action of this singularly active 
vitalizing agent will be mailed free to any one who- 
will write for it. 

A physician, writing from one of the larger towns; 
in Colorado, says: ” I find here a peculiar tendency 
to Neuralgia of certain nerves and their branches; 
especially of the fifth pair, causing tic-douloureux or 
old authors. The throat and lungs, as well as all of 
the air-passages are very subject to their peculiar 
diseases. Pneumonia is the latal disease —especi¬ 
ally at this season of the year (January) — carr}*ing- 
off its victims in the early or congestive stage. Al¬ 
most every one coming here is afflicted with loss of 
appetite and deranged digestive organs — for a time 
at least; and although the thousands who are daily 
seen on the street and doing business will not admit, 
that they are sick, yet they do not feel as well as in a 
lower altitude. Many get up in the morning feelingr 
well, but before noon their energies are gone, and' 
they do not feel well again until the next morning. 
Such is a hasty statement of the physical condition 
here in Colorado. I learn that many doctors are pre¬ 
scribing blue mass and quinine largely in most cases,, 
which you well know is not the thing. What is wan¬ 
ted here is a vitalizer rather than a depresser. 

This is strong and positive testimony, and should 
be carefully considered by every invalid who thinks, 
of going to Colorado. 


BUSINESS BREVITIES. 


Explicit directions for every use are given with the- 
Diamond Dyes. For dyeing Mosses, Grasses, Eggs,. 
Ivory, Hair, etc. Only 10 cents. 

Elderly Agriculturist (to season-ticket holder in . 
the train ): “ You have no ticket.” 

Ticket-holder. “ No ; I travel on my good looks.” 
Agriculturist (after looking him over). “Then, 
probably you ain’t goin’ very far.” 

General smile. 


Remarkable for overcoming diseases caused by 
unpure water, decaying vegetation, etc., is Brown’s. 
Iron Bitters. 

“The wise mother,” says the Christian Union, 

‘‘ should be the head of her household.” Now, young 
man, you know what you may expect if you many a 
wise woman. 


When your wife’s health is bad, when your children 
are sickly, when you feel worn out, uso Brown’s Iron 
meters. 
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Suffer 

no longer from Dyspep¬ 
sia, Indigestion, want of 
Appetite,loss of Strength 
lack of Energy, Malaria, 
Intermittent Fevers, &c. 

BROWN’S IRON BIT¬ 
TERS never fails to cure 
all these diseases. 


Boston, November e6, xSSx. 
Brown Chemical Co. 

Gentlemen:—For years I have 
been a great sufferer from Dyspepsia, 
and could get no relief (having tried 
everything which was recommend¬ 
ed) until, acting on the advice of a 
friend, who had been benefitted by 
Brown’s Iron Bitters, I tried a 
bottle, with most surprising results. 
Previous to taking Brown’s Iron 
Bui IKS, everything I ate distressed 
me, and I suffered greatly from a 
burning sensation in the stomach, 
which was unbearable. Since tak¬ 
ing Brown's Iron Bitters, all my 
troubles are at an end. Can eat any 
time without any disagreeable re¬ 
sults. 1 am practically another 
person. Mrs. W J. Flynn, 

30 Maverick St., E. Boston. 


Briggs & Co.’s 



A warm iron passed over 
the back of these PAPERS 
TRANSFERS the uattcrn to 
any Fabric. Designs in 
Croivols, l£mbrohlcry» 
Braiding ami Initial Let¬ 
ters. New Book bound in 
elotli showing all Briggs & 
Co.’s Patterns, ineluding over 
40 new designs, sent on re¬ 
ceipt of seven 3c. stamps. 

104 Franklin Street, 

NEW YORK. 


Retailed by all the leading Zephyr Wool Stores. 


6 | Dress Reform. | 6 

Union Undergarments. 

Fiesf and Drawers in One . 

Made iu all weights of 
Merino and Cashmere; 
i Chemilettes. Princess 
d Skirts, Equipoise, Eman- 
tijcipation, Dress Reform, and 
y Comfort Waists. Corded 
Waists a Specialty. 

Shoulder Brace and Corset 
combined. Shoulder 
. Braces, Abdominal Sup- 
Nporters, Obstetric Banda- 
'ges, • Shoulder Stocking 
Supporters, Sanitary Nap- 
; kins, etc. Custom work promptly attended to. 
! New Illustrated Catalogue Free. 

Mrs. A. FLETCHER, 6 E. 14th St., New York. 





AGENTS WANTED for this magnificent Book by 
M Phebe K. Hanaforo; over TOO pages; finely illustrated; 
takes wonderfully; all classes buy it; Ladies os well os 
Gentlemen succeed. Address at once, B. B. RUSSELL, 
Publisher. Boston. Mass. 


Pronounced by amis. 

cut l.jc.i ami women, 
crnllv 1 Mi** rC8H Kcner 

} aSS3 

x* 1 1 —^m a omen over written 

No woman who values her own happiness ortliaftSf 
her children, can allord to do without It. As an liidlca. 

ivnV 1 n°n l01 It may ho Hinted that 

o\o 100.000 copies of hr "Common Sense In tho I 
llouM'hold have been sold, and she has had hundred* 
of thousands of readers. The work Is In < no benutl- 
full* printed and bound volume. Price. Good I 
agents wanted everywhere. Sent, postnalA, on receipt 1 
of price, by tho Publishers, n\* || 1 n l n 11 

AN PERSON & ALLEN BY M A R 1 (1 N 

00 and OS Rondo St., N. V. M 111 n ■■ ■ W II 
Book of testimonials sent UADI Alin 
on application. imnLANUi 

I NVESTORS 

Desiring First- class, 

DIVIDEND 

Paying Stocks or Honda yielding 

TEN PER CENT. Per annum and over 

WELL SECURED, 

may obtain full particulars, with satisfactory references and 

testimonials, by addressing II. 11LA18I>KLL, Fin’l Ag*l. 

4S Congress street, Boston, Mass. Mention this paper. 


And every reader, send us a 3c. stamp for a Fine Set of Cards. 
Sots for Scrap Books, for5,10,15, 25 cts. Imported Easter Cards, 
from Sets, to 25 cts. Pallets, Plaques, Lamps, Cradle, Bear, 
Bird Cage, Cards for ornaments, 10 cts. eacn. 25 gold edge 
cards for20 cts., with name printed. 

J. HENRY DltECnSLER, Artist Printer, 

York, Pa. 


SELF-LOCKINC HAIR CRIMPERS. 



Every lady should poses*. 
Simple; durable; salable; 
do perfect work. 6 sample 
pairs, assorted sizes, 25 cts. 
Agents wanted. New Eng¬ 
land Novelty M’fg Co., VI 
Portland St., Boston, Moss. 


BROWN’S IRON BIT¬ 
TERS acts like a charm 
on the digestive organs, 
removing all dyspeptic 
symptoms, such as tast¬ 
ing the food. Belching, 
Heat in the Stomach, 
Heartburn, etc. The 
only Iron Preparation 
that will not blacken the 
teeth or give headache. 

Sold by all Druggists. 

Brown Chemical Co. 

Baltimore, Md. 

See that all Iron Bitters are made by 
Brown Chemical Co., Baltimore, and 
have crossed red lines and trade¬ 
mark on wrapper. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


tbs ma cm eves issued. 

A beautiful BASKET OF FLOWERS—Mar6chal 
Kie l and Jacqueminot Roses; or a BASKET of 
FBUIT—Peaches, Plums, Grapes and Cherries—very 
natural and from original designs. Full size. Mailed 
on receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 cents the pair, in 
stamps. Mention this paper. 

SCOTT Ss BOWNE, 

108 and 110 Wooster 8t., N. Y. 




A BEAUTIFUL LAWN 

CAN BE OBTAINED BY SOWING 

Henderson’s “Central Park” 

LAWN CRASS SEED. 

A mixture composed of selected grasses identical with those used in forming the lawns of 
New York’s famous park. One quart of this seed will sow an area of 20 x 15 ft., equaling 300 sq. 
ft., or for an acre 4 bushels are required. Instructions for sowing and after treatment sent 
gratis with all orders. Price, 25 cents per quart. If by mail, add JO cents per quart for post¬ 
age. . If by freight or express, $1.50 per peck; $5,00 per bushel. 

Catalogue of “Everything for the Carden, ’’mailed free on application. 

PETER HENDERSON & CO., 






































THE CRINUM. 


This is a somewhat extensive genus of amaryllida- 
ceous plants, widely disseminated throughout the tropi¬ 
cal and sub-tropical portions of the globe ; many of the 
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species have long been under cultivation in the garden 
and greenhouse where they are highly esteemed. The 
flowers are large, produced freely in umbels, and are 
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mostly of pleasing colors, and yield a delicious fragrance. 
There are numerous species of Asiatic, 'Australian, and 
South American origin, -while one or two are found in 
"Western Africa, and some of the more hardy species are 
met in South Africa. One of the best known species is 
C. amabile; whether it is a species is a question with 
those who have made this family a study. Dr. Herbert 
regards it a spontaneous cross, probably between C. 
procerum and C. zeylanicum; the reasons for this con¬ 
clusion may have been obvious to him, although he did 
not make them clear to others. This species is exten¬ 
sively cultivated in Sumatra, being one of their favorite 
ornamental plants. It is also commonly met in collec¬ 
tions of rare and beautiful plants in this country; it re¬ 
quires to be grown in strong heat, and given plenty of 
pot room. This plant has very large pyramidal bulbs, 
often six to eight inches in diameter and two feet long; 
the leaves are from three to six feet long, and from 
three to six inches wide in the centre. The flower 
spike is much compressed, from three to four feet high, 
and bears an umbel of from thirty to fifty large, rosy, 
fragrant flowers, having a tube five or six inches long, 
and lanceolate petals as long as the tube. The South 
African species, C. capetise. is sufficiently hardy to grow 
in a frame, with the protection of dry leaves, and any 
convenient covering to protect them from rain, as 
they require to be kept dry during the winter. This 
species is commonly sold and known under the name 
of Amaryllis longifolia. When well established, it is a 
handsome, free-flowering plant; there are two distinct 


varieties, one with white, the other with pink flowers. 
The bulbs are remarkable for their tenacity of life; wo 
have kept them iu a dry state for two years without 
apparent injury, commencing to grow again as soon as 
potted. There are many very handsome hybrid varie¬ 
ties; among the number may be noticed C. Herbertii, 
raised between Scabrum and Capense, a plant of great 
beauty, bearing about a dozen flowers on a scape (stem) 
three feet high; the tube four inches long, the petals three 
to four inches of a blush color, with dark red stripes. 

Among the species of recent introduction is C. Pedun- 
culatum Pacijicum, the subject of our illustration. It 
is a noble species, popularly known as the Wedding 
Lily, introduced from Lord Howe’s Island, producing 
immense umbels of deliciously-scented, pure white blos¬ 
soms. The individual flowers are from four to five 
inches iu diameter, and as many as from twenty to 
thirty are produced in each umbel. The plant is of bold 
habit, with lanceolate, recurved and cylindrical-shaped 
bulbs. The delightful fragrance of its large and hand¬ 
some heads of chaste blossoms makes this plant a most 
desirable acquisition. All of the choice species are slowly 
propagated, which makes them rare and expensive. 
L. Siebrecht, Esq., of Hinsdale, Long Island, has a 
plant, which has flowered regularly for the past ten 
years but has never ripened a seed or made an offset. 
For this plant he has been offered one hundred dollars, 
which was refused, as its flowers yielded him a larger 
dividend than he could obtain from the money invested 
in any other way. 


MAY. 


“ Hay has come round to us again, like an old friend 
and a pleasant thought. It is, or ought to be, rich, pure 
and satisfying. Who would not go a-gardening in 
May ? Certainly no one who lives in a villa. On the 
contrary, see with what hurried steps men hasten from 
their offices in town, to become keepers and dressers of 
their gardens in the suburbs. Amid these elysiums, 
sacred to love and Nature, they forget the latest quota¬ 
tions on “ ’change,” and their last bargains, until they 
become partially assimilated to the freshness and sweet¬ 
ness of all around them. This is a delightful sort of 
Maying that all business-men may indulge in'; and few 
pleasures can equal, none exceed, the delights of gar¬ 
dening this month. The weather and the work, and all 
the accompaniments of both, are irresistibly pleasing. 

Have our readers tried the pleasures of gardening on 
an evening in May? If not, a new enjoyment is, in¬ 
deed, in store for them. But what shall we say of the 
delights of gardening on a May morning?' It passeth 
description; a joy too broad and deep and high for 
utterance. The air seem3 full of ravishing delights; it 
is soft, clear, still. Every new-bom leaf, sweet flower, 
and tender blade of grass, are bathed in dew, which the 
rising sun transforms into reticulated meshes of pearl 
necklaces. And what matin song can compare with 
those of the feathered choristers, as they pour forth 
their full measure of gladness on the stillness of the 
May morning air. To those pleasures of sight and sound 


is added that of the most ravishing sweetness, for— 
The garden’s fragrant breath ascends, 

And every stalk with odor bends. 

Amid such delights the work for the month may be 
performed. That work, if entered upon in the right 
spirit, and done in the best way, and at the proper 
time, will be a new pleasure in itself, and add to the 
sum total of all the others. We can enjoy the feast that 
Nature spreads most when we have helped her to pro¬ 
vide it. This gives a zest which we are anxious for all 
our readers to share. Only by entering into her labors 
can we with certainty fully partake of her joys. 

The first work for May is suggested by the tender 
purity of May growths, and the spotlessness of her 
flowers. Traces of winter in a garden in May, are like 
smut spots on the cheeks of beauty, or grease marks on 
a bridal dres3, or a harsh note in low sweet music. 
They are out of tune with the month, and must be in¬ 
stantly got rid of. No dead leaf or branch, no with¬ 
ered flowers, no weed, no dirt or rubbish must be seen 
anywhere in villa gardens in May. Without spot must 
be the rule of keeping lawn, gravel, flower-beds and 
borders, shrubberies, and kitchen garden, for the month 
of May.” 

Every preparation for the garden should by this time 
have been made, and during the month, all beds and 
borders should be filled. Bedding plants, Annuals, 
Dahlias, and all things started in the hot-bed should be 
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gradually hardened off, ready for turning out at the 
proper time. If there are any vacant places in the 
mixed border or shrubberies, let them be filled with 
beautiful and sweet flowers, not forgetting to sow 
Mignonette in all directions. The fragrance of this, 
mixed with the perfume of Roses, Carnations, 


and other summer flowers, is perfectly delightful. 

Before the final planting out, see that all 
plants in pots are thoroughly soaked with water. As 
they are planted, press the earth firmly against them by 
the feet, or hands. This brings the soil and roots in con¬ 
tact, so that the plant will at once commence its growth. 


IT IS BEST TO 


Remove all old flowers from flowering plants as soon 
as they have lost their brightness; allowing these to 
decay upon the plants not only injures those situated 
immediately under them, but ofttiines causes the entire 
shoot which produces them to damp oil. Dead and 
dying flowers are not only unsightly in themselves, but 
detract from the beauty of the newly-opening flowers. 
Bedding plants should not bo allowed to ripen seeds, 
and the same rule will apply to all other plants that are 
grown alone for their flowers. When a plant has 
ripened its seed, it has accomplished its mission, and 
will, in most cases, stop flowering; whereas, if the flowers 
are picked as soon as they begin to wither, the plants 
will continue to flower the entire season. When plants 
are grown for seed—and for this purpose there should 
always be a suitable bed provided, in order to secure the 
best of every variety grown—a few of the first flowers 
should always be removed; this is particularly necessary 
with plants producing double flowers, as the first are 
usually semi-double, and will give seeds that will, only 
in their turn, produce plants with single flowers. 
Double flowers are the effect of what is usually termed 
high cultivation, and it is only by such that good seed 
can be obtained; consequently, have your stock-seed 
bed as rich as possible, and when the flowers are in 
their greatest perfection, remove all buds excepting 
the few that are partly opened, and, at the same time, 
nip the ends of the brauches, in order that no new 
buds can form, which will, usually, cause the flowers 
already opened, and those opening, to yield seed 
which they would not otherwise do. Plants pro¬ 
ducing single flowers should be treated in precisely the 
same manner. For instance, the first flowers of Pan¬ 
sies and single Petunias, are never so large, or perfect 
in form, neither are their colors and markings as posi¬ 
tive and well-defined as those coming on a little later in 
the season—hence the latter should, in all cases, be se¬ 
lected for seed. When a Petunia produces a flower, as 
they often do, which is absolutely perfect, take off all 
the rest from the plant, and carefully protect this from 
all harm, as it will yield from 200 to 500 seeds, sufficient 
for the next year’s crop. This is the method adopted by 
the best flower-seed growers for their stock seed, which 
iB far better than any they sell, or can afford to sell, at a 
price within the reach of the ordinary buyer. It is one 
of the great mistakes in floriculture, to think we can 
buy better seeds than we can, with a very little care in 
the selection, produce ourselves. No amateur gardener, 
worthy of the name, will over-depend upon the seeds¬ 
man for his seeds of choice flowers, not that the seeds¬ 
man is unreliable, for we do not think any class of mer- 
chants more anxious to please their customers, or a 
class that has more difficulties to contend with than the 
seedsman. The amateur’s preference for seeds of his 


own saving is, because he knows precisely what he has 
got, hence there is no uncertainty as to the result. But 
far greater than this is the pleasure he derives from the 
consciousness that his beautiful flowers are, to a great 
extent, the result of the labor of his own hands, the 
sweet reward of his industry, skill, and watchful care. 
He knows full well, that just in proportion as his 
Petunias are larger and better marked, his Balsams 
more double, and in all respects finer than those of his 
neighbor, so is his intelligence and his patient indus¬ 
try, the union of which is the cause of his marked 
success. 

The bed, in which plants are grown for stock seed, is 
the very soul of the garden, possessing no attractions 
for any but the happy owner, who sees in it sure prom¬ 
ise of reward, in the splendor of his garden in future 
years. This is a work that should be carried on by 
ladies; it is a work they can do, and do well. It is a 
work that can be made profitable as well as pleasant. 
There is not a seedsman in the country but would be 
glad to secure stocks of any variety of flowers, or vege¬ 
table, that have become greatly improved by careful 
selection and cultivation. 

In elevating the character of the flower, the char¬ 
acter of the cultivator, is, at the same time, developed; 
improvement never goes single-handed. What we do 
for the plant, in making it more beautiful or useful, the 
plant returns to us ten-fold, not only in its commercial 
value, but in the sweet pleasure that always attends 
success. We do not advise ladies to forsake indoor du¬ 
ties for outside ones: at the same time, open air exer¬ 
cise is essential to good health, and this exercise; given 
to the cultivation of choice flowers, will accomplish the 
result quite as well as croquet, or archery, while the in¬ 
dications of noble character are more favorable when 
exercise is coupled with a beautiful industry, as is the 
development and growth of flpwers. To obtain the 
best, the purest enjoyment of your garden, it must have 
your personal care and attention; it must be the result 
of your own design in laying out, in planting, and its 
cultivation. It will require your attention, early and 
late; your personal devotion and love; for love it is, 
after all, that makes the flowers grow, as it does every¬ 
thing else that is beautiful; and this love, like all 
other, grows as fast as worthy subjects present them¬ 
selves. 

It is not so much the size of the garden, or what is in' 
it, that gives pleasure; it is what is in you. It is your 
personal devotion that perfects all the arrangements, 
and keeps it in a healthful and flourishing condition. 
The plants know you as well as you know them, and' 
will reciprocate all the labor bestowed—yes, an hun- : 
dred-fold. To enjoy your flowers you must enjoy your 
work; do not go at it with gloves on—plants do not want 
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to be caressed with a gloved-hand; besides, they want 
to see you when the sun shines the brightest, for it is 
then they are in their most gorgeous attire, and look 
their best. In this work, do not be afraid of soiled 


hands or a sun-burned countenance—combined they 
areas indicative of strong bodies and vigorous intellects 
as a painted face is of the lamentable weakness of its 
possessor. 


A VIOLET IN THE GRASS. 


Only a Violetin the grass, 

Upon the border of the field; 

And yet I stoop, and would not pass 
For all my bounteous acres yield. 

I bless the kindly plough that left 
This little, silent friend to me, 

Of all its sister flowers bereft, 

Like one cut off from sympathy. 


Where yonder dark-brown belt of trees 
Breaks on the far blue mountain-line, 
What throngs of Violets on the breeze 
Give out a fragrance rare and fine! 

But this one, trembling here alone, 
Dropped like a tender thought from God. 
Needs none to make its message known 
Before I pluck it from the sod 


And hide it on the hard-tried heart, 

Too tired by far for aught of glee, 

That yet goes singing soft apart, 

“ ’Twas meant for me! ’twas meant for me!" 

—Howard Olydon. 


GERANIUMS. 

Varieties Grown for Their Flowers. 


Of all plants, there are none better known or used for 
more varied purposes of decoration than the Geranium. 
The name Geranium is a misnomer as applied to those 
treated upon in this paper, they being correctly Pelar¬ 
goniums, but as the term “ Geranium ” is so universally 
used, we will call them so. 

In reviewing from memory the numerous varieties 
introduced during the last thirty years, it seems incred¬ 
ible that there should have been such a march of im¬ 
provement. At the beginning of that period the classes 
or species were much clearer defined, represented as 
they were in the plain dwarf-growing section by “ Tom 
Thumb." This had bright green leaves entirely plain, 
flowers very brilliant scarlet, somewhat ragged and in 
small trusses; a somewhat stronger grower, with flowers 
deeper in color, larger trusses and with stems and leaves 
covered with minute hairs, was “ Punch.” Another very 
distinct variety introduced at that time was “ Old 
Christine," bluish-tinted, hairy leaves and rosy-pink 
flowers. Yet another more marked section was the old 
Zonal or Horseshoe; a seedling from this named 
“ Dazzle” had a very interesting, bright-scarlet flower, 
with white eye and most distinct blackrzoned leaves; 
another variety with zoned leaves and having salmon- 
colored flowers was “ Kingsbury Pet." The only white 
varieties at that time of any value were “ Skdtoni ” and 
“ Hendersoni,” belonging to the nosegay section; this 
section was distinguished^by very ragged, narrow petals, 
comparatively large trusses, and leaves zoned in wavy, 


lobed dark markings ; the outlines of the leaves were 
also deeply lobed and toothed ; another variety was the 
purple “ Nosegay," having the same marked character¬ 
istics. 

From these have sprung all of the beautiful varieties 
we cultivate to-day (except a class of double varieties 
we shall mention later. It will be observed how limited 
the range of color was at this time; the flowers were all 
small and thin. The majority were quite shy bloom¬ 
ers, and excepting the nosegay section, the trusses 
were very small. One that has been brought up with 
this" march of progression may still trace some sectional 
characteristics, but otherwise it would be impossible to 
tell where one section merged into another. 

At this moment it is hard to tell which is the most re¬ 
markable, the large finely-shaped flowers in large trusses, 
or the almost innumerable shades of color. Perhaps the 
most interest is attached to the color line, and we ven¬ 
ture to say if the same interest continues to be taken in 
this plant, there will not only be a blue Geranium, but a 
yellow one also, in less time than that of which we are 
writing. 

Remembering some of the varieties that were improve¬ 
ments on those mentioned, such as Trentham Rose, 
Trentbam Scarlet, Lizzie, Lord Palmerston, Lord John 
Russell and Princess Alice, after which there seemed 
to be greater attention given to the raising of seedlings 
in England, France and Germany, and many were added 
each year, bringing us to St. Fiacre, Baron Huge!, 
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Adonis, Rose Rendatler, Leonie Nivelet, Stella and Cy- 
bisier. Up to this time we had not any decided break 
in color, but wo were soon to be surprised with larger, 
botter shaped flowers and new shades of colors as Bon¬ 
nie Dundee, bright cerise; Roi d’ltalie, light-red, white 
eye, very large; Amelia Grisau, white, with salmon eye; 
and Helen Linsday, brilliant rose-pink. Following 
closely were Md. Vaucher, the best white forsome time; 
Clipper, brilliant scarlet, fine-shaped flowers; Eugenie 
Mezard, salmon and white; Tintoret, cerise pink ; 
Beatons, Indian yellow; Orange Nosegay, Amy Hogg, 
purple shaded pink ; and Ossian, deep crimson, marked 
witli orange. This brings us to many varieties within 
the remembrance of many. 

Some time about 1856 or 1857 a double Geranium was 
announced, in fact there were i wo, “ Marechal de Cham- 
flour and Baron Cliambord.” These represented a dis¬ 
tinct section known as “Inquinans,” with enormous 
leaves of long, straggling habit, and very few flowers. 
We can remember before this time a double Geranium 
reaching 14 or 15 feet high, trained to a trellis on the 
back of a half-span greenhouse. The flowers were scarlet, 
very ragged, and so few as to be hardly ever seen, but 
what it lacked in flowers it made up in leaves, for some 
of them were more than 3 feet in circumference. These 
varieties were followed quickly by others, until a really 
good double variety was introduced in Gloire de Nancy, 
a pretty shade of rosy scarlet, but with coarse leaves 
and few flowers. Thus the double varieties were 
steadily increased, and until Md. Rose Charmeux, a 
double Tom Thumb, all belonged to the Inquinans section. 
In 1S67 a double sport was obtained from the white 
variety Md. Vaucher, itself worthless, but the fore¬ 
runner of all the beautiful double fxee-flowering vari¬ 
eties of to-day. The first seedlings from this sport were 
offered in France, raised by that noble enthusiast, Jean 
Sisley, and one “Asa Gray” is still grown as a good 
variety. Then others, notably M. Lemoine, of Nancy, 
raised and sent out numerous finer varieties, and to-day 
we can scarcely see any of the old, coarse-growing 
doubles in cultivation. 

Geraniums Grown for the Beauty of their Leaves. 

These embrace all the forms of variegation known in 
the family, and there are quite a number of old kinds 
that have been grown for fifty years. One of the very 
oldest is Mangelsii, a slender growing, spreading kind, 
with flat green leaves margined with silvery white; 
others are quercifolium variegatum, the variegated form 
of the Rose Geranium and Dandy, a compact growing 
small-leaved kind; the Flower of the Day, green with 
creamy white margins; Silver Queen, with white mar¬ 
gins; and' the Golden Chain, with yellow-margined 
leaves. These were much used as bedding plants and 
for baskets, urns and vases. A great impetus was given 
to the cultivation of variegated Geraniums by the intro¬ 
duction of “Mrs. Pollock;”.this variety was one of the 
novelties of the century, and for which, with “Sunset,” 
another golden tricolor, and “Italia Unita,” the first 
very distinct silver tricolor, the raiser obtained £100 
each. It is remarkable that 1 ‘ Mrs. Pollock, ” though being 
the first, is to-day the best bedding variety. Immedi¬ 
ately after the introduction of this variety, raisers of 
new varieties sprang up in all directions, rules were 
laid down as to what should constitute a perfect tri¬ 


color, as follows: “The leaves flat and round in outline, 
of thick texture; the disc or centre to be bright green; 
the zone broad, and well-defined of rich crimson; the 
margins to be rich golden-yellow, and the more dis¬ 
tinct the markings, the nearer the beau ideal.” So, 
with these restrictions, the general vigor of' the plant 
was necessarily impaired, for as all variegation is more 
or less a diseased, or if not diseased, it is when the cells 
are filled with colorless fluid instead of the true sap, and 
the rigor of the plant is more or less impaired according to 
the surface showing variegation. This is where the varitey 
Mrs. Pollock is more vigorous than varieties of later 
introduction, and, as an illustration, we have only to 
observe that the green portion of the leaf in Mrs. Pol¬ 
lock not only extends to the zone, but very far into the 
margin also—not that' many jof the more delicate and 
more distinctly marked varieties are not more beautiful, 
but they will not thrive when exposed to our trying 
summer sun. Those having a very light window or, 
better, a green-house, can derive much pleasure for three 
or four months in winter from a collection of Tricolor 
Geraniums. They have been well called vegetable 
jewels, for, in our opinion, when well grown, a group 
of these compares more favorably, for brilliancy of 
color, graceful outlines, richness and effect, than any 
other class of plants grown for the beauty of the foli¬ 
age. 

The Silver Tricolors had representatives before the 
introduction of Mrs. Pollock in Countess of Warwick, 
Fontainbleau and the Rainbow ; but not until the ad¬ 
vent of Italia Unita, about 1863, did they receive so 
much attention. The same rules for a.perfect Silver 
Tricolor were observed as for a Golden Tricolor, except 
that the margins of the leaves must be white. If there 
were difficulties in getting a perfect Golden Tricolor, 
there were more in getting a perfect Silver one; for, in 
proportion as the variegations were whitened, the mar¬ 
gins were always more contracted, and the leaves always 
more convex, showing conclusively there is more of the 
true sap in the cells of plants with yellow variegation 
than in those with white variegation. Another form of 
variegation is those with entire golden leaves, of which 
Creed’s Seedling and Cloth of Gold are the type; yet 
others with golden leaves and broken green discs, as in 
the variety Crystal Palace Gem. The Bronze Geraniums 
are also distinct, with yellow leaves and bronzy dark- 
brown zones. One of the first and most distinct was 
Luna, but it compares very unfavorably with such as 
Marechal McMahon of to-day. Yet another distinct 
form is Happy Thought, with its disc or centre of 
creamy yellow and its deep green margins. Those 
interested in vegetable physiology will have no diffi¬ 
culty in observing that the true sap is conyeyed under¬ 
neath the leaf in the thick ray-like veins to the margin, 
and that the variegation is only in those cells showing 
the cream or white. How this came to be named 
Happy Thought may be interesting. It was first ex¬ 
hibited at Bath, England, in 1873, and at the exhibitions 
of different new plants in London that season a great 
inany had been stolen; to prevent this, Happy Thought 
was shown in a round basket with a network of wire over 
it. The editor of the Gardeners' Magazine, Shirley 
Hibberd, on seeing the plant so' protected, remarked 
“ That’s a Happy Thought;” hence the name. 

JOHN THORPE. 


[to be continued.] 
















Asparagus Plumosus Nanus. 






















ASPARAGUS PLUMOSUS NANUS. 


This plant, the subject of our illustration, is one of 
the most beautiful climbers of recent introduction; in 
fact, we have nothing to compare with it in point of 
usefulness, combined with its graceful form aud habit 
of growth, in any of our greenhouse plants. It is a 
native of Bogota, jvliere it was found by two English 
collectors, each of whom supposed he had secured a 
treasure which no other one possessed. Nature, how¬ 
ever, is an anti-monopolist, aud allows no “comers” in 
any of her gifts, giving freely to all who seek. This 
exceedingly graceful evergreen is a rapid grower, 
furnishing its sprays in the greatest profusion; these 
are admirably adapted for floral decorations in what¬ 
ever form they may be desired. The fronds rival the 
finest Adiantums in beauty, and far surpass them in 
points of usefulness on account of their retaining their 
freshness so long after being cut. The writer was pre¬ 
sented with number of them, which he kept for more 


than four weeks, on his table, apparently as fresh as 
when first taken from the plant. This plant, in the 
habit of growth, somewhat resembles the Snnlax, 
(Myrsiphyllum Asparagoides) first throwing up a num¬ 
ber of sterile fronds about two feet in height; soon 
thereafter a second growth commences, which is of the 
most rapid character, growing from ten to twelve feet 
in a little more than a month. We were invited to 
visit the establishment of Messrs. Hallock & Thorpe, of 
Queens, N. Y., and inspect a bed of this remarkable 
climber, and we are free to say that it far surpasses, in 
point of beauty, anything we have ever met in the way 
of a climbing plant. 

This plant is so little known to plant growers that they 
dare not speak advisedly as to its cultivation. Mr. 
Thorpe appears to handle it in a most satisfactory man¬ 
ner, and promises the readers of the Cabinet, at an 
early day, its history, and full cultural instructions. 


NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

April Meeting. 


The exhibition of Flowers at this meeting was equal, 
if not superior, to that of any previous meeting, and 
was duly appreciated by the vast crowds that filled the 
hall during the afternoon. The display at the March 
meeting was of such a character, that all who came at 
this meeting, came with the expectation of a rare floral 
treat, and they were not, in any respect, disappointed. 

Upon entering the room, Woolson & Co.’s charming 
display of early spring flowers bade us welcome; and 
we more than doubly welcomed them, because they 
were the wild-flowers of our childhood, the only ones 
we had then, or would have now, if we consulted our 
tastes instead of our business interests. The blossoms 
of our much-loved wild-flowers, it is true, are often¬ 
times so delicate, so small as to be scarcely noticed. 
But are they less beautiful than those of larger growth ? 
Far from it. But what is a wild-flower? It is that 
simple and unheeded little plant which grows indige¬ 
nous in its native soil. The exotic, cultivated flower in 
the garden or conservatory may be an exquisite one, but 
it does not carry any impression home to the heart like the 
simple wild-flower that springs directly from the bosom 
of Nature, needing no foreign aid or care to protect and 
perfect its development. In this collection we noticed 
Houstonia in variety (Bluets); Viola Pedata, alba and 
bicolor; Trillium (Wake Robin); Anemones, Hepaticas, 
Phlox, Primulas in great variety, and many other species 
of equal interest. One of the features of this exhibit 
was twenty or more species of Narcissus in the sim¬ 
plicity of their native homes. 

As usual, the Orchids were an attractive feature of 
the exhibition. Conspicuous among them was the ex¬ 
hibit of Geo. Such, Esq., South Amboy, N. J., which 
consisted of Dendrobiums, Cymbidiums, Angrsecums 


and Cypripediums. One plant in this collection deserv¬ 
ing special notice, the Dendrobium thrysiflorum, a large, 
well-grown plant with five long drooping panicles of 
golden and white flowers, one of the finest specimens of 
Dendrobium ever shown in this country. Jno. S. Bush, 
Esq., of Tremont, N. Y., showed several fine plants of 
Cattleya’s Dendrobiums and Odontoglossums, all in 
good condition. In the amateur class there was a fine 
display, made by Geo. S. Bennett, gardener to Wm. 
White, Esq., White Plains, N. Y.; the most varied and 
interesting collection of Orchids on exhibition, consist¬ 
ing of LyCaste, Oncidium, Dendrobium, etc., etc. 

One of the prominent features of the exhibition was 
the contribution of Wm. Bennett, Esq., of Flatbush, 
N. Y., consisting of Rare Ferns, Palms, Dracaenas, 
Crotons, Anthuriums, Azaleas, and other green-house 
plants. The Anthuriums were in the best possible con¬ 
dition of growth and bloom. Mr. Bennett’s exhibits 
always attract attention, from the well-known fact, that 
whatever comes from his establishment, comes in as 
great a degree of perfection as it is possible for a plant 
to reach. Mr. Keller, of Bay Ridge, one of our most 
successful growers of plants for market purposes, 
showed a collection of Azaleas, Roses, Lilies, Gloxinias 
and Hydrangeas, all well grown, and furnished with 
flowers. 

The display of cut flowers was very large, and mostly 
remarkably good. In the professional list, Peter Hen¬ 
derson, Esq., of N. J., and John Henderson, Esq., of 
Flushing, were the principal exhibitors of Roses, and 
their exhibits were remarkably fine. Roses shown in 
pots did not compare at all favorably with those shown 
at the previous meeting. In miscellaneous cut flowers, 
Messrs. Hallock & Thorpe, of Queens, N. 5T., and Thos. As- 
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cott. Esq., of Flatbush, N. Y., were the competitors; both 
displays were creditable, and included many varieties 
of seasonable flowers. Messrs. Hallock & Thorpe, con¬ 
tinue to show new Geraniums and Carnations, mostlv 
their own seedlings, which we trust they will continue 
to do until the limit of perfection is reached, and if such 
a thing is possible, the efforts put forth by them should 
accomplish it. 

The Pansy season, owing to the cold and backward 
spring, has not yet come, although there were several very 
good exhibits. The best was from the establishment of 
A. Bentz, Esq., of Great Neck, L. I., who is a specialist in 
that line. W. C. Wilson showed some very good Roses 
and Lily of the Valley, In the Amateur division was 
as good a display of cut flowers as ever has been shown 
at any of the Society’s meetings, the leading contri¬ 


butor being J. Smith, gardener to J. B. Colgate, Esq., 
Yonkers, N. Y. Mr. Smith’s roses, including Catharine 
Mermet, Perlo des Jardins, Nephitos, Cornelia Cooks, 
and many others, were absolutely perfect in all that 
constitutes the perfect flower, form, size and color. 
The same exhibitor showed a very large variety of cut 
flowers, equally good. We congratulate Mr. Smith on 
the dozen or more premiums justly earned. C. E. Par¬ 
nell, Esq., of Queens, N. Y., made a very good display, 
with a collection of cut flowers of such sorts as are only 
found in some of our oldest gardens. Many of the 
flowers exhibited were so old as to now bo considered 
novelties. Mr. Havermeyer exhibited a large collec¬ 
tion of Cinerarias, plants of fair size, and remarkable 
for the variety and intensity of the color of their 
flowers. 


THE WONDERS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

vm. 

Remarkable Trees. 


“Ye have no history. I ask in vain 
tVho planted on the slope this lofty group 
Of ancient pear trees, that with spring-time burst 
Into such breadth of blcom. One bears a scar 
Where the quick lightning scored its trunk, yet still 
It feels the breath of spring, and every May 
Is white with blossoms. Who it was that laid their 
Infant roots in earth, and tenderly 
Cherished the delicate sprays. I ask in vain. 

Yet bless the unknown hand to which I owe 

This annual festival of bees, these songs 

Of birds within their leafy screens, these shouts 

Of joy from children gathering up the fruit 

Shaken in August from the willing boughs.” —Bryant. 

Coultas says : “ A tree is indisputably the most highly 
developed form which vegetable life assumes. In the 
appearance of one that has stood for centuries, there is 
something noble and majestic. When we look at its 
now massive stem and far-extended branches, and then 
call to mind its smallness and feebleness at the com¬ 
mencement of its life; when we remember that this 
great tree was once so small as to be enclosed within a 
little seed, and that the tons of solid timber which it 
contains have been all drawn by that seed from the 
earth and atmosphere, we cannot but feel that we have 
before us a most impressive proof of the operations of 
the attractive forces. What an immense amount of 
vitally organized material has been gathered together! 
It is God’s own architecture ! This mass of vegetable 
matter is only earth and air which has undergone trans¬ 
mutation ! The material alike of wandering zephyrs 
and rushing storms, of gently descending night-dew B 
and angry thunder-showers, has been hire, on this 
spot, metamorphosed.” 

So famili ar are we with vegetation in its myriad 
forms, from the tiny mosses, the pioneers of this great 
kingdom, to the giant Sequoia, that has made our Pa¬ 
cific Coast famous for its vegetable wonders, that we 
pass them all by unnoticed, excepting, perhaps, when 
they minister to our wants or necessities by their flowers j 
fruits or substance. We shall briefly notice some of the 
trees that are strange to most of our readers, and re¬ 
markable, not only for the properties they possess, use¬ 


ful in the mechanic and other arts, but for their length 
of days, their historic interest, and their seemingly 
striking peculiarities. Conspicuous in this class is the 
Baobab Tree (Adansonia digitcita) a native of tropical 
Africa, and cultivated to a considerable extent in the 
tropics of Asia and America. This tree may be classed 
with the marvels of nature. Previous to the discovery 
of the gigantic Sequoia’s in California, it was considered 
the largest tree in the world, some specimens being 
found thirty feet in diameter. Its trunk does not ex¬ 
ceed fifteen or eighteen feet in height, and separates at 
the summit into branches fifty to sixty feet long, with 
a diameter equal to that of immense trees, their extreme 
ends in many instances reaching the ground. The trunk 
being short, and the branches thus curving towards the 
earth, it follows that the Baobab presents at a distance the 
appearance of a dome, or rather a ball of verdure, over 
a circuit of one hundred and sixty feet. This colossal 
vegetable was first discovered by Adanson on the Sene¬ 
gal, and. after him, the genus was named Adansonia. 
The Baobabs have since been discovered in the Soudan 
at Darfour, and in Abyssinia. Adanson concluded from 
the observations he made, and upon his calculations 
upon their growth, that some of the specimens which 
he studied could not have been less than 6,000 years old. 
But it is the. general opinion of botanists that this esti¬ 
mate was considerably overrated. It is commonly 
called the tree of a thousand years, and Humboldt 
speaks of it as “the oldest organic monument of our 
planet.” It is accredited with the most wonderful 
powers of endurance. When cut down with an axe it 
continues to grow, and a fire that would completely de¬ 
stroy almost any other tree, has but little effect upon 
this. Livingston says of this tree: “I would back a 
true Mowana (the name given to it in the neighborhood 
of Lake Ngami) against a dozen floods, provided you do 
not boil it in salt water; but I do not believe that any 
of those now alive had a chance of being subjected to 
the experiment of even the Noachian deluge.” 

The bark and leaves of this tree possess considerable 
emollient properties, of which the natives of Senegal 
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taka advantage. Its flowers are proportioned to the 
gigantic trunk ; they reach the leugth of from four to 
live inches, their breadth being from seven to eight. 
Tiie fruit, called by the French settlers on the Senegal 
Monkey's Bread, is an ovoid capsule, pointed at one 
of its extremities, and from twelve to twenty inches 
•Jong, by six to seven broad. It incloses in its interior 
from ten to forty cells, containing several kidney-shaped 
seeds, surrounded by mucilaginous pulp. 

Tho natives make a daily use of the dried leaves of 
the Baobab. They mix them with their food, for the 
purpose of reducing their excess of perspiration, and 
modifying the ardor of their fiery climate. The fruit is 
edible, its flesh is sweet, and of an agreeable flavor; the 
juice, when extracted and mixed with sugar, forms a 
beverage very useful in the putrid and pestilential fevers 
of the country. The bark of the Baobab furnishes a 
fibre which is made into ropes, and in Sengal woven 
iuto cloth. The fibre is so strong as to give rise to a 
common saying in Bengal: “As secure as an elephant 
bound with a Baobab rope.” The wood is soft, and 
subject to the attacks of a fungus which destroys its 
life and renders the part affected easily hollowed out. 
This work is done by the negroes fora very singular pur¬ 
pose. They enlarge these cavities, until the centre of 
the trunk is formed into a large chamber, in which they 
suspend the bodies of those among them whom they 
consider unworthy of the honors of burial. The en¬ 
trance to these chambers is then closed up with a plank, 
and the bodies suspended there soon become mummies, 
perfectly dry and well preserved, without any prepara¬ 
tion of embalmment. This kind of sepulture is espe¬ 
cially reserved for the Guerrots. The Guerrots are the 
musicians and poets, who in the tombs of negro kings 
preside at all fetes and dances. During their life, this 
kind of talent gives them influence, and makes them 
respected by other negroes, who look upon them as 
sorcerers, and honor them under the title; but after 
death this respect is succeeded by a kind of horror. 
These superstitious and infantile people imagine that if 
they consigned the body of one of these sorcerers to the 
earth,.as they would the bodies of other men, then they 
would draw upon themselves the celestial malediction. 

Among other remarkable vegetable productions, we 
notice the Dragon’s Blood Tree (Dracana Draco), a 


plant belonging to the natural order, Liliacce, uniting 
in its character, the beautiful Lily with the most noble 
of forest trees. We are indebted to the Treasury of 
Botany for the following interesting history, and descrip¬ 
tive of this tree. “ D. Draco has a tree-like stem, sim¬ 
ple or divided at the top, and often, when old, becoming 
much branched, each branch terminated by a crowded 
head of lanceolate leaves of a glaucous green color, 
which leaves embrace the stem by their base, and on 
falling off at maturity leaves a ring like cicatrix or scar. 
The flowers form a large terminal panicle, and are indi¬ 
vidually small, and of a greenish-white color. As seen 
in our green-houses, the plant is usually unbranched, 
being in its first age or infancy, which lasts, in its na¬ 
tive country, from twenty-five to thirty years. The 
1 second age,’ or period of maturity and reproduction, 
and the ‘ third age,’ or period of decay, are of indefinite 
extent. During the former of these, the scars of the 
leaves disappear, and the thickness of the trunk is at 
length increased by the formation of branches, and the 
consequent deposit of new matter; while in the latter 
stage, aerial roots appear, and glandular excrescences 
are formed. It is only when of great age that it 
branches. This tree derives its common name from a 
resinous exudation, known in commerce as dragon’s 
blood. The resin has been found in the sepulchral caves 
of the Guanchas, and has hence been supposed to have 
been used by them in embalming then - dead. The colos¬ 
sal Dragon tree at the town of Orotava, in Teneriffe, is 
a giant amongst the plants of this type of vegetation, 
being seventy feet high and forty-eight feet in circum¬ 
ference, with the antiquity which must, at least, be 
greater than that of the pyramids. The trunk of this 
tree is hollow, and may be ascended by a stair-case in 
the interior up to the height at which it begins to 
branch. Near the ground, Le Due found it to be seventy- 
nine feet in circumference. As to its great age, Hum¬ 
boldt mentions that, when he saw it, it had the same 
colossal size, which it had when the French adventurers, 
the. Bethencourts, conquered these gardens of the 
Hesperides in the beginning of the fifteenth century; yet 
it still flourishes as if in perpetual youth, bearing flowers 
and fruit. A tree like this, of slow growth, which four 
centuries have changed so little, may well be believed 
to possess great antiquity.” 


FLOWERS AND INSECTS. 


Plants bid for the services of insects. They display 
showy colors to attract them from a distance, and when 
individual flowers are small, we often find them massed 
together, so as to produce a greater effect by their 
grouping, as in Forget-me-not. Some flowers, as the 
Calceolaria and the Pea tribe, present convenient land¬ 
ing stages for the insect to alight upon before plunging 
into the interior of the flower for the honey of which it 
is in search. But though insects are invited, and the 
invitation is pretty general, it is not every flower that 
cares to be visited by [every insect. Insects below a 
certain size would be unable to do the work required by 
some flowers, or, again, they might travel in directions 


in which, however delightful such traveling might be 
to the insect, it would be productive of no useful results 
for the flower. Such flowers are often furnished with 
a palisade of stiff hairs, which present an impassable 
chevaux defrise to the undesirable insects which have 
to be kept out, and at the same tune limit the choice of 
direction for those of a larger size. In the showy Nas¬ 
turtiums of cottage gardens these defences are well 
marked. In some plants these hairs are turned back 
like sharks’ teeth, so that it is easy to get in, but not 
easy to get out without a deal of running about, which 
ensures some of the pollen coming in contact with the 
body of the insect. Bright streaks converging down 
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the petals towards the interior of the flowers are often 
noticed—in mallows for instances—and the minds of 
botanists were long exercised in.conjecturing what was 
the use and object of these lines. For we may lay it 
down as an axiom that there is nothing in nature with¬ 
out its definite use and object. Sir J. Lubbock has 
conjectured that those brilliant lines of color standing 
out in marked contrast to their faiuter backgrounds 
were designed to guide insects in their search for honey. 
By following these attractive streaks they would cer¬ 
tainly find their way to the honey in such a manner as 
to disturb and carry off pollen, or else bring their 
already pollen-dusted body in contact with a pistil. 
Among the insects whose visits are unwelcome to 
plants, ants hold a foremost part. They are very fond 
of honey, and will go a long way to get it, but having 
smooth bodies they, cannot carry off pollen, and their 
visits are by no means encouraged. As a defence 
against them many plants, as the Nottingham Catchfly, 
have glands which secrete a fluid which flows over the 
whole or part of the stem, and makes it too slippery or 
too unpleasantly sticky to be climbed. The way in 
which defences are arranged for plants is very remark¬ 
able. The bristly defensive spikes of the Carlisle 
Thistle are well known, and prevent the nectaries of its 


flowers becoming an easy prey. It is noteworthy that 
the usual direction in which plant bristles or spikes 
point is downwards, so as to present their acute tips to 
the adventurous but unwelcome insects climbing up 
from the ground. When the stems of plants are smooth 
or merely softly hairy, the calyces or outer floral en¬ 
velopes are often armed with reflexed teeth or spines, 
as in the Knapweeds, which must present a very dis¬ 
agreeable. if not a quite impassible, barrier to the ants 
which may toil up so far. Some plants seem to be 
paired off with certain insects. The necessity of a 
special insect for the fertilization of flowers is well 
illustrated by the fate in this country of one of the 
Liliacese, an American plant, known by its Indian name 
of the Yucca. It grows well and it flowers freely, but 
it never produces any seed. It is unable to seed owing 
to the absence of a little moth, which alone performs 
for it the service of carrying about its pollen from 
plant to plant. In Madagascar an orchid was found 
with a nectary, or honey tube, a foot in length, and 
Dr. Darwin conjectured from this that a moth would be 
found with a proboscis long enough to reach down it. 
At that time no such moth was known to exist. Since 
then, however,a mothjlias been found with a proboscis of 
about that length.— Month. 


FEEDING THE ROSES. 


Havin'? to cultivate my Roses in a part of the garden 
where the soil is neither very rich nor very deep, and it 
being inconvenient to prepare a proper soil for them, I 
am compelled to resort to various methods to keep them 
in health. I have been asked by my friends, who come 
and admire my Roses when in flower, to explain my 
course of management; but really I have but veiy little 
to say on the subject. As a matter of fact, I have no 
regular course of management, and it is right to say that 
my time and means do not admit of an expensive course 
of procedure in this matter. I have therefore been com¬ 
pelled to adopt the best means at my disposal. I need 
not occupy your space by describing the failures I have 
met with in trying to deal kindly by my Roses; but I will 
in a few words describe how I manage to keep my Rose 
trees in vigorous health. To proceed: I obtain early in 
November some farmyard manure from a near neighbor. 
It is in a half-rotten state when I have it, and one good 
cartload answers my purpose. This I have carefully 
turned about, and then placed in a heap in one comer of 
the garden, where I let it remain for'six weeks or two 
months, according to the weather and the time I have 
to spare. However, by that time the manure is in good 
condition for use, and when I can so arrange it, like to 
apply it to the Roses early in January. I set my m a n 
with wheelbarrow and fork to carefully remove the soil 
from over the roots of the Rose trees, usually for a dis¬ 


tance of about one foot from the stem, or say a circle of 
two feet. Half of the soil which is taken off is wheeled 
away, and the other half is laid on one side. Sometimes 
it is necessary to use a spade or trowel to so remove 
the earth as to expose the roots without injuring 
them. When the soil has been removed from a 
considerable number of the trees, we place a layer 
of the manure on the roots, and cover it with the soil 
that was put on one side. By doing this once in two 
years, I find I can keep my Rose trees in a fairly 
healthy condition; not quite in such a vigorous 
condition perhaps, as those who have a really suitable 
soil to deal with, but quite satisfactory. My friends 
assure me that I grow Roses as well as those who 
have a more suitable soil, but who do not give their 
trees the same attention. One part of my trees I deal 
with in a different way, and although fairly satisfactory, 
I do not consider the results equal to those obtained from 
the use of farmyard manure. In the month of March, 
directly I have pruned the bushes, I remove the surface 
soil down to the roots in the same way as described 
above, and then to each established tree I have scat¬ 
tered evenly over the roots about a quarter of a 
pint of Amies’ Chemical Manure, and then put 
the soil back in its place. I can only recommend 
this practice when farm-yard manure cannot be 
had.— Ex. 


We are pleased to call the attention of our readers to 
the article on Geraniums by John Thorpe, Esq., in the 
present number of the Cabinet. Mr. Thorpe is one 
of the most enthusiastic growers of Geraniums in this 
or any other country, and by cross fertilization, careful 
selection, and patient industry, has succeeded in develop¬ 


ing this deservedly popular bedding and house-plant, to 
a most wonderful degree. The history of the Gera¬ 
nium, as given in this number, will be followed by a 
concise article on its cultivation, for which our 
readers will join the editors in their hearty thanks 
to Mr. Thorpe. 
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no less than by consideration of their individual char¬ 
acters, and if it be urged in favor of their - specific dis¬ 
tinction that they differ too widely in general com¬ 
plexion, Nature furnishes a ready answer to the objec¬ 
tion in the obvious sportiveness of the plant now before 
hs. When single and double flowers grow side by side, 
we kuow the plant to be capable of rapid variation, and 
the fact is in the nature of a rebuke to those weedists 
who insist that double flowers are unnatural things that 
have-been brought into existence by the machinations 
of the florists. 

Dahlia excelsa was introduced into Great Britain by a 
happy accident, thus described by Mr. Hemsley in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, October 4, 1879: “Its introduc¬ 
tion into this country was rather singular. Some thick 
branches or stems of it were used to protect a basket of 
Mexican plants destined to Messrs. Loddiges. When 
they reached this country (in 1830) they showed signs of 
life, and were planted in the open ground, growing to a 
height of ten feet the same season, but perishing the 
following winter.” Thus the plant was gained and 
lost; but in 1834 it was properly introduced by Mr. W. 
Bates, who described it as attaining a height of thirty 


This variety of the Dahlia (D. excelsa). is one of the 
most remarkable of the species, and is said to grow in 
Mexico thirty feet high, with a trunk thick in propor¬ 
tion. A writer in the Gardeners’ Magazine speaks of it 
being known in gardens as D. arborea, and says: “ On 
the 9th of January last, this Dahlia was brought under 
the notice of the Floral Committee of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society by Mr. Green, gardener to Sir George 
Macleay, of Pendell Court, a peculiar interest attaching 
to the branch presented in the fact that it bore both sin¬ 
gle and double flowers. Of the peculiarities of the 
“double,” as compared with the “single ” flowers, it is 
not necessary to speak, for it is a question of organog¬ 
raphy in connection with the entire composite order. 
It will be more to the present purpose to say that in 
designating this the Tree Dahlia we have in view to 
separate two grand garden plants from the host of 
Dahlias with which by name, almost more than by 
character, they are associated. Dahlia imperialis, a 
well-known plant, and Dahlia excelsa, which is some¬ 
what of a rarity at present, are in all probability varie¬ 
ties of one and the same species. This conjecture may 
be sustained by the geographical relations of the plants 
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feet in the Valley of Mexico, and there producing both 
single and double flowers. 

The figure of the flower now presented was drawn 
from the specimen presented by Mr. Green on the 9th 
of January last. On referring to “ Maund’s Botanist,” 
vol ii., p. SS, we find that the flower selected for figur¬ 
ing in the year 1S3S was of precisely the same character, 
as regards the doubling, as that selected by Mr. Slocombe 
for the present figure. But there is a difference. 
Maund's figure is a poor tame thing as compared with 
the one now before us, and we may suppose that a poor 
bloom was secured for the purpose, the result being 
more of a burlesque than a demonstration of its beauty. 
The story told by Mr. Hemsley, is derived from Maund's 
notice, wherein occurs also the following: 

“ The plant was again imported, both by roots and 
cuttings, in 1834, by'William Bates, Esq., who presented 
it to Charles Tayleure, Esq., of Toxeth Park, near 
Liverpool, by whom it was liberally distributed to the 
Liverpool Botanic Garden, and to Mr. Skirving, of 
Walton Nursery and Liverpool. From the latter ad¬ 
mirable and liberally conducted establishment, a plant 
two feet high was obtained by George Ellins, Esq., of 
Rigby Hall, Worcestershire, and planted in the border 


of his conservatory in the spring of 1S37. In Novem¬ 
ber of the same year it had attained the height of twelve 
feet, and produced a handsome corymb of flowers at 
the summit of the stem. . . . This handsome plant, 
twelve feet high, wholly devoid of side shoots, but with 
its magnificent foliage spreading five feet from side to 
side, and displaying a single crown of flowers, was 
highly attractive. The very handsome stylo of growth 
of this individual plant does not, however, appear to bo 
invariable, nor perhaps general, in the Dahlia excolsa; 
for we have since seen other younger plants with many 
branches, but still preserving a main or leading 
shoot, in a manner wholly distinct from the garden 
species. 

The tree Dahlia must, for all practical purposes, compre¬ 
hend both D. imperial in and D. excelsa. They are grand 
plants, easily grown, but requiring good accommodation 
for flowering under glass during the winter. For the 
beauty of then- leafage they may be described as sub¬ 
tropical plants of the highest order of merit, but the 
chief charm for the cultivator is to see their flowers in 
the late autumn, and during the winter, when, of 
necessity, they require comfortable quarters to complete 
then - growth and produce their flowers.” 


VARIATIONS IN ROSES. 


It is almost generally admitted by those who have ob¬ 
served and studied the laws which govern the animal 
and vegetable kingdom, that variableness is the universal 
rule. 

I say almost, because a very distinguished man whom 
I esteem has recently written that reproduction is the 
rule and variableness the exception. 

However, he has not quoted a single example to sup¬ 
port his statement, nor demonstrated why there are not 
two grains of sand of the same weight and size, why there 
are never two leaves from the same tree exactly alike, 
nor two seeds from the same pod which will produce 
identical plants, and why one never meets even twins 
exactly alike. 

Time, reflection, aided by close observation, will decide, 
this question definitely, it is hoped, in the interests of 
progress and science. 

I have been myself sometimes in error. I have attrib-' 
uted variations in seeds to the intervention of insects, 
and believed that in pilfering in the flowers they trans¬ 
port the pollen from one variety to another, and thus 
produce crossing. 

My friend, Carriere, has shown me my mistake, for 
which I am grateful to him. But free-thinker in all 
things, and believing only that which is demonstrated 
by undeniable facts, I studied Rose-bushes particularly, 
and soon observed that almost always natural fertiliza¬ 
tion took place before the blooming of the flower, con¬ 
sequently the intervention of insects was without effect. 

That which has induced me to call the attention of the 
readers of the Journal des Roses to the subject, is that 
in spite of its evidence the law of variation has not been 
sufficiently noticed even in horticulture, and that among 
vegetables there is offered a vast field for study, for be¬ 
side the enjoyments resulting from the culture of 


flowers, we will have the pleasure of expecting and 
anxiously awaiting the results from our seed-beds. In 
the Rose family there is much pleasure given us, without 
our intervention, by the great number of varieties 
which will be produced by sowing the seed. Thus, some 
Rose growers, and among the most zealous I would men¬ 
tion Henry Bennett, have thought best to practice arti¬ 
ficial fertilization, as yet in its infancy, and often 
exercised in the wrong way, but which by judicious 
selections will certainly produce wonders. 

A trace of variableness which is very often manifested, 
but which often passes unnoticed is dimorphism, com¬ 
monly called accident. 

Why accident? Because we ignore the cause, the 
law which produces them. Some say it is an unhealthy 
condition, others that it is produced by forcing. I suspect 
them all to be in error, and say to them, Seek and you 
will find. 

Among Roses there have recently been some very re¬ 
markable productions. Such are the hybrids, Mabel 
Morrison, White Baroness, Merville de Lyon. These 
three have white flowers and spring from Baroness de 
Rothschild which has red flowers. The American Ban¬ 
ner having striped flowers, comes from Bon Silene, and 
differs much from this type by its carriage and foliage. 
Peter Henderson, of New York, writes me that he has 
found a dimorphism of the Perle des Jardins, which 
has the color of Madame Talcott, and it seems to me 
probable that among Roses similar variations may yet be 
produced. 

I would urge, therefore, and it is to this end that I 
write these lines, all Rose growers, and more particularly 
amateurs, to watch carefully and endeavor to preserve 
by grafting or slipping the least variation they may ob¬ 
serve .—Jean Sisley, in “ Journal des Roses.” 


























CHINESE PRIMROSES. 


I noticed in the December number of the Cabinet an 
inquiry from a lady asking the editor what house-plants 
she could have in her bay-window, with north-eastern 
exposure. 

I should think it would be just the place for Primroses 
to grow in perfection. They like to be kept cool, and not 
have direct sun. 

It is a very simple matter to raise Primroses from seed 
—if one knows how. I have been quite successful, and 
will tell you how I manage. 

To begin with, I want the best seed, which can be ob¬ 
tained from any reliable seedsman; the time of planting 
depends on the time you wish them to come into bloom. 
Year before last I sowed the seed the first of June, the 
plants coming into bloom in November. Last year I 
delayed sowing until the first of July, and they began to 
bloom about Christmas. I think they flower longer 
when planted later, but they should not be planted later 
than July first, as the weather is so hot the seed will not 
germinate. 

I planted the seed in a cigar box in finely sifted loam, 
well packed down, the seed sown thinly, then dry moss 
sifted over, sufficient to cover the seed—no more; water 
carefully through a fine Rose watering-pot, and put in a 
cool place in the shade. They need looking after; if the 
Surface of the soil gets dry, water just enough to moist¬ 
en it; when the plants appear, they should be set in the 
light, but not in the direct sun. When they have two 
pairs of leaves they should be transplanted into thumb 
pots: the soil should be rich and light, rotted sod and 
well decayed stable manure. It should be mixed before 
wanted for use; when used, sifted fine, as the roots of 
Primroses are very fine. Now for the process. Pill as 
many pots as you need even full; with a'flat piece of 
stick (a plant-label does very well), take up one of the 
tiny seedlings, make a hole with your finger in the earth; 
drop in the plant, carefully pressing the earth around it; 
do not set it any lower than it was before, nor let the 
earth get between the leaves, it is apt to rot the stem. 
When all are done, water, and set in a cool place; shade 
for a few days if the sun is hot; if the weather is cloudy 
they need not be shaded. When they have filled these 
pots with roots (which you can easily tell by turning 
one out on your hand), they should be re-potted into 
three inch pots, and again into four-inch, always doing 
it before they are pot-bound, as this will stop their 
growth. 


Some will remain in the four-inch pots all winter,. 
while others will need re-potting into five-inch. Atleast 
this has been my experience; some varieties grow more' 
vigorous than others. Primroses like to be kept cool out 
of the hot sun, but want plenty of light. I have heard 
ladies say that Primroses they bought at green-houses 
did well all winter, but when warm weather came and 
they put them out of doors with the rest of their plants, 
they died. What was the reason ? They had become 
weakened by excessive blooming; putting them out in 
the hot sun and drying winds of spring was too much for 
them. The plants have grown up out of the pots and 
look top heavy; take them out of the pots, shake off the 
earth, cut off the lower roots and yellow leaves, and put 
in one size smaller pot. Instead of setting them with 
the other plants put them in a cold frame,which is simply 
a box without top or bottom,, set on the surface of the 
ground (put some coal ashes on the bottom to keep the 
earth-worms out), with a window sash fitted to it, the 
glass white-washed to keep out direct sun. I Keep the 
sash raised to let in light and air; should there be a se¬ 
vere storm, the sash goes down and the plants are safe 
from the rain, which disfigures the leaves and rots them. 
They should be carefully watered, just enough to keep 
them from wilting, not wetting the leaves. All flower buds 
should be cut off. The first of September the plants 
should be re-potted into five or six-inch pots, according 
to their size, and they will come into bloom by the mid¬ 
dle of November. My experience has been that plants 
the second year are much larger, have more spikes of 
bloom, but the individual flowers are not as large. I 
keep the young plants in the cold frame with the others. 
Bring them into the house when the nights grow cool. 
At first put them into a room without a fire, and gradu¬ 
ally bring them into the warm room. Mine do best at a 
north-east or north-west window, where they have plenty 
of light, but little sun. Do not move them after they 
have set their buds; keep every faded flower cut off; 
they will go to seed, and that stops their blooming. 
There are many beautiful varieties of Primroses, from 
pure white to deep crimson, plain, striped and spotted. 
If you buy mixed seed, you will be likely to get a good 
variety of colors. 

I hope many ladies will cultivate this charming flower 
the coming season. I know they will be amply repaid 
for all their trouble. 

Mrs. M. Pltjmstead. 


PICTURESQUE GARDENING. 


WATER SCENES AND ROCK WORK. 


In the practical work of planning and laying out small 
places, the great difficulty is in giving them a distinctive 
and individual character. 

On a large place where a wide area spreads out on all 
sides, there will be natural features, which may be so ju¬ 
diciously dealt with that, even with a poor view, flat, com¬ 
mon-place surface and a paucity of beautiful surround¬ 
ings, a charming landscape picture may be produced. 


Garden scenes have wonderfully improved during the 
last half century, partly under the influence of fashion, 
but more under the teachings of correct taste. 

We think we may venture to make the assertion, 
that water is rarely used to such an extent as it might 
and should be as a picturesque feature in. our grounds, 
and very frequently^abundant supplies of it are looked 
upon as a calamity rather than a blessing, and every 
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means is taken to turn its course away from the“ pleas 
ure-grounds.” ratlierjhau to utilize it as one of nature’s 
choicest gifts for making a “ bit” of lovely scenery. 

The first step to be taken in preparing such a'body of 
water, as an ornamental feature in lawn or garden, is to 
ascertain the condition of its bottom, as the various 
plants to be introduced into it will not take root, either 
in a bed of stiff clay or on a strata of rocks: if, there¬ 
fore, the bottom is found covered with a depth of stone 
too great to admit of removal, sufficient soil must be 
spread over it to form safe anchorage for those aquatic 
plants requiring earth in which to root. This same 
course must be pursued where a deep bed of clay covers 
the bottom, but in many cases such clay bottoms may 
be “dragged” by means of huge hoes or “scrapers.” 
On the prairies of the West there are in many localities 
broad rolling pieces of ground, through the lowest parts 
of which large ponds will form, occasioned by the wash¬ 
ing away of the rich light loam during the heavy rains, 
or perhaps by the overflowing of the rivers or their tribu¬ 
taries (“branches” as they are called). The ponds, if 
small, may be dug out and “scraped” until of proper 
dimensions, and the “ brauches,” if clogged and choked 
by the debris washed into them during the rapid flow 
of water, should have an impromptu dam built across 
one end to hold the water securely while the operation 
of “dragging” is being carried on. Once the clearing 
has been effected, the water may again be turned in: 
or in case of a pond, allowed to refill with subsequent 
rains and showers, or by artificial means. 

The second step is the arrangement of the banks and 
rocks where nature has not formed a sufficient rural- 
looking scene. Indeed, these, “ water scenes ”are either 
of the natural or artificial class, the one formed almost 
entirely of those lovely pools and rills, “banks 
and braes,” that Dame Nature scatters throughout 
our beautiful land, or of the “rock work,” caves, 
caverns, and grottoes made to imitate nature, or perhaps 
some ruined work of art as a broken wall, gateway or 
arch. 

In building up artificial rock work to imitate natural 
cliffs and peaks, it is necessary, in order to produce pic¬ 
turesque effects, to introduce vines, trailing plants, 
mosses and evergreens, and that these may thrive as in 
nature, their roots must be able to reach the cool damp 
soil far down in the inmost recesses of the piled up 
rocks; indeed, a deep bed of rich light loam should form 
the foundation upon which the rocks are built, and into 
this the various earthen channels between the separate 
stones should lead and be connected, otherwise the 
plants of that class naturally delighting in moisture 
would dry out, and finally succumb to drought during 
the midsummer’s heated term. 

An appropriate form for such a pile of rocks is that 
that of a semi-circle, with the pond enclosed within the 
horns of the crescent. By carefully piling and grouping 
the rocks, deep dark spaces, rough and broken crevices 
and deep nooks are formed, in which shade-loving plants 
delight to grow. 

In a small city court-yard or country village-garden, a 
pleasing feature may be obtained by forming a minia¬ 
ture pond of this class in shape of a half-hogshead sunk 
into the ground, and filled with water in which a few 
gold-fish, newts, and other aquatic animals may find a 
congenial home and sport amid ,a few choice water 
plants, such as one or two Pond Lilies, some Vallisneria- 


spiralis, and Milfoil (Achilla iomeutosci) and a few bits 
of perforated rock, covered with Moss aud Moneywort 
(Lysimacliia Nummularia) jutting above the water. 
Encircling the tank at the back and partially on one 
side, a piece of well-made rock work will be an appro¬ 
priate and charming background. This entire arrange¬ 
ment should appear just, what it is. a piece of artificial 
work, a rock-bed and out-door aquarium, yet carrying 
out fully the distinctive principles of its kind ns a bit of 
ornamental gardening, by having its rock work built 
of natural stones, not of conglomerated masses of melted 
crockery or glassware, heterogenous collections of 
shells, pebbles and clinkers and bits of various marble 
and other mineral substances cemented together, and 
adorned with pots filled with any plants convenient, 
instead of those whose natural habitat is that of 
shade and moisture, and clinging to or creeping upon 
surfaces affording such protection and nourish¬ 
ment. 

The proper position for this rural ornament is the 
most remote and secluded comer of the lawn, and if 
possible screened by shrubbery, evergreens or even 
annual vines, allowed to grow without any (apparent) 
training or care on a quantity of brush, the fence or wall, 
or indeed to ramble at will on any material or ob¬ 
ject at hand. Where a more extensive water scene is 
admissable, the same principles regarding sound taste 
hold good. The water, whether a running stream or 
quiet lake or pond, is capable of surprisingly lovely 
effects as regards the water itself and the rockery about 
it. 

Where a sufficiently extensive piece of water will ad¬ 
mit of it, a pretty pleasure boat aud rustic boat-house, 
embowered in vines, make an appropriate addition to 
this scene, or a fishing-boat and a fishing-house on the 
bank furnished with seine, various other nets and fish- 
. ing, tackle, afford amusement for those fond of piscatorial 
pursuits, for such collections of water may be stocked 
with a variety of fish, care being used not to introduce 
those which swallow the mud upon the bottom, and by 
subsequently disgorging it keep the water constantly tur¬ 
bid and frequently killing the more delicate varieties of 
fish. 

The plants suitable for such a pond may be classed 
under four heads. The Submerged, those growing entire¬ 
ly under the water, of which we have the Water-Shield 
(Brasenia), Tape Grass (Vallisneria Spiralis )—both most 
interesting plants on account of their peculiar and curi¬ 
ous manner of propagation. This is by the breaking off 
of the male flower from the short stem connecting it 
with the root, the flower then floating about on the 
water until it comes in contact with a female flower, to 
which it will attach itself and remain affixed until fruc¬ 
tification has taken place, when the female flower coils 
itself into a long cork-screw like spiral, and drawing the 
seed-pod under the water remains there until the seed is 
fully ripe, when they settle down in the mud (like sen¬ 
tient things as it were), and remain there until the fol¬ 
lowing season. Another of this class of plants called 
the Water-Soldier (Stratiotes Aloides), is an exotic well 
worth obtaining on account of the beauty of its white 
feathery flowers, which, springing from the centre of a 
cluster of long spiked Aloe-like leaves, float upon the 
water like so many waving plumes, the leaves remaining 
submerged and the flowers alone appearing upon the 
surface of the water. 
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The second class, Called “ Floating,” include many 
lovely varieties of the Pond Lily, and others which 
bloom above the water: the White Pond Lily (Namphcea 
Odorata) ; the Yellow Lily ( Npmphcea Lutea); the 
Water Shield ( Brasenia Pcltata), bears small flowers and 
smooth shining leaves of rich green lined with crimson- 
purple. The Sacred Bean (Nelumbium Luteum), is an 
exquisitely beautiful plant, common to our Western and 
Southern waters, and occasionally in the Delaware and 
Connecticut rivers and Lake Ontario. The flowers are 
largo and of fine form, a greenish-white color, suc¬ 
ceeded by a large, round, edible nut. The Floating 
Heart (Villarsia Cordala) bears a cluster of small but 
pretty flowers of a clear white and borne on long, slender 
footstalks, accompanied by a number of spur-shaped 
bodies, while the elegant heart-shaped leaves float upon 
the water. 

V. Trachysperma is found in the deep waters of our 
Southern rivers and also bears white flowers. These and 
the Lilies may he placed in coarse baskets filled with 
soil, or have a stone tied to the roots and be sunk in the 
pond; and in the Northern States be removed to a cellar 
during the winter. 

Of the Ranunculus there are the White Water Crow¬ 
foot (R. Aquatilis), resembling our Buttercup, but of a 
pale yellow color. Yellow Crowfoot (R. Purshii ) of 
larger size and with the deeply-cut, conspicuous foliage 
floating on the water. 

Of the Emerged class there is a large variety, of which 
the Calla stand conspicuous. Both varieties ( JEthiopica 
and alba-maculata) should he planted in baskets. The 
Water Plantain family may be largely represented here, 
for we have many charming species of Sagittaria 
(Arrow-head) that are exquisite as regards blossom, and 
exhibit elegant foliage as well; the large, shapely, arrow¬ 
like leaves presenting a beautiful appearance upon the 
limpid surface of a broad pond. A double variety, too, 
is unusually fine in appearance. The Water Plantian 
(Alisma Plantago), has rose-colored and pink flowers on 
long stems. 

The Water Gentians of this same class are exceptional 
treasures for our present puipose; the Buck-bean (Men- 
yanthes Trifoliata), with white and pink blossoms, is 
hardy in the North; one species is found in bogs and low 
swamp lands. 

The Pickeral-weed ( Ponlederia Cordata), glows pro¬ 
fusely on the edges of streams, and will form a good 
variety as it 'is hardy and extremely thrifty; also the 


Cat-kin family ( Typha latifolia), and ( Sparganium 
Augustifolia), the Bur-reed. 

Thalia Dealbata, a water plant of the Southern States 
(Georgia and the Carolinas), grows with long flower 
stalks and large Canna-like leaves. 

Of the Amphibious class, innumerable treasures may 
be collected, all the Acrogens and many lovely vines and 
creepers; here the Iris in all its plentitude of royal 
purple, in silk-and-velvet glory, will put on its regal 
robes, and upon a rich carpet of purple Violets, blue 
Forget-me-nots, mosaiced upon a ground of emerald 
Mosses and the silver-edged and bronzed-striped Trades- 
cantias. Here the beautiful Sedges, variegated Grasses 
and graceful Rushes, with the Arams and curious side¬ 
saddle flowers, form unique clumps that vie with the 
tangled mass of Vine and Creeper, the rich glossy foliage 
of the Birth-wort and Ampelopsis, the Bitter-sweet and 
Convolvulus, forming garlands and cordons of richest 
green and brown as they reach upward to branch and 
twig and clamber over racks and stone in wanton luxu¬ 
riance. On the margins of the pond or stream the Marsh 
Marigold ( Caltlui ), and Lobelias, the Calamus and Genti¬ 
ans form rich,groups of brilliant contrasting colors amid 
the waving ferns and grasses, while nothing can be pret¬ 
tier among the rock work than the various kinds of Eng¬ 
lish Ivy, with their dark green and silver and gold-edged 
leaves; that treasure, Senecio Scandens, called German 
Ivy, and the improved variety, Senecio Macroglossum; 
while that loveliest of all creepers, the Kenilworth Ivy 
(Lineria Cymbillaria), will, in the cool damp nooks, form 
rich cushions of delicate violet and green, and come bub¬ 
bling over in long tangled masses. During summer any 
of the lovely creepers named in the catalogue will make 
a home here, and the ground Ivy, Marsh' Mallow, 
Water Cress, Trillium and Money-wort will soon 
clothe bare spots with their simple blossoms and pretty 
foliage. 

The first season it will be wise to scatter seeds of vari¬ 
ous annual creepers, vines and low-growing plants, 
through the soil among the rocks, and we would suggest 
the use of the many varieties of double and single Portu- 
lacas on any place exposed to the sunlight; also the Ipo- 
moeas, Cypress vines and Virgin Silk vine ( Aristolochia ), 
where vines are wanted. The surprising effect of such 
scenes as this—whether on a large or small scale—can 
scarcely be realized unless seen, and they will more 
than repay for any time, labor or money expended on 
them. Mrs. C. S. Jones. 


HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES. 


Extracts from the proceedings of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society , of their regular meeting held March 10 th, 1883. 


On the adjournment of the business meeting, a meet¬ 
ing for discussion was held, at which John B. Moore 
read a paper on Hybrid Perpetual Roses. Mr. Moore 
said that he had cultivated these flowers with great 
interest, and from then- beauty and fragrance had 
received more real pleasure and enjoyment than from 
any other flower that he had grown. The land on 
which most of his Roses are planted has a slight inclina¬ 


tion to the south ; the soil is a sandy loam with a loose 
sandy subsoil, and most of it is quite dry. It would be 
considered unsuitable for Rose culture, but it was con¬ 
veniently situated for the purpose intended, though not 
such as he would have chosen could he have done bet¬ 
ter. The chief fault was that it was subject to drying 
up too quickly; but it had excellent natural drainage,— 
too good, indeed. The remedy applied was a dressing 
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of a material often found in sand banks and improperly 
called marl, but really a dried or consolidated quicksand. 
It looks like clay and is as bard to excavate, but, unlike 
clay, when dried it readily falls to pieces, and the parti¬ 
cles are finer than common flour. About one inch in 
thickness was spread on the Rose border when dry, and 
worked in with a harrow and cultivator, and every rain 
carried the minute particles into and intermixed them 
with the soil, changing it from a porous, leacliy, to a 
retentive soil, fairly suitable for the purpose intended. 
There wps then applied a dressing of stable manure at 
the rate of ten cords to the acre; this was ploughed in 
very deep, and afterwards leveled with a harrow, 
which completed the preparation of the land. The 
Roses were then planted in rows four feet apart and 
three feet apart in the rows, so as to work bet ween them 
with a horse. One-year-old plants, mostly on the 
Manetti and brier stalks, were chosen : part were set in 
autumn and part in spring, but both succeeded equally 
well. The after cultivation has been to keep the ground 
clean and free from weeds, and in the fall to bank up 
the plants about a foot high with earth from the spaces 
between the rows. When the earth is removed from 
around the plants in spring they are pruned, the weak, 
poor wood being cut out, and the slow-growing varieties 
cut back to six or eight inches, while the stronger grow¬ 
ers should be left ten or twelve inches in length. The 
Roses exhibited by the essayist at the Society’s shows 
have been grown in precisely the way described, with 
the addition of water when needed. In giving water to 
Roses or any other crop, there is no better way than to 
imitate Nature and wet the land thoroughly, and then 
stop until it is needed again. 

The insects preying upon the Rose or its foliage must 
be exterminated; this is the mildest term compatible 
with growing good Roses. First of these is the rose-bug, 
which can only be destroyed by hand-picking. A gentle¬ 
man in Wellesley had informed Mr. Moore that he had 
destroyed them by means of whale-oil soap, but Mr. 
Moore felt doubtful of this. The rose-slug can easily be 
kept under by dusting the plants with powdered helle¬ 
bore in May and early in June, two or three applications 
being sufficient. There are, also, two or more varieties 
of beetles, about the size of a curculio, with long snouts, 
that eat into and ruin the buds, and a few green worms; 
these are always to be crushed. The rose-hopper has not 
done material injury. 

Tiike all other novices, Sir. Moore began with planting 
a great many kinds, his information concerning them 
being what he could get from nursery catalogues and 
the few works on the Rose, which told all about their 
good qualities, but none of their bad ones. The latter 
he is constantly finding out from experience, and though 
costly, the knowledge ■will be useful in future plant¬ 
ings. 

Mr.Moore advised the judging of Roses at exhibitions 
by points, and the entering of the points on the prize 
cards, so that all who read might learn. He considered 
hardiness, vigor of growth, beauty of form and color, 
fragrance and constancy of bloom as indispensable 
requisites for a Hybrid Perpetual Rose forgeneral culti¬ 
vation in the garden. It is hard to find all these qualities in 


any one variety, but the nearer any one comes to thorn 
the better the general cultivator will be satisfied with it. 
So-called Hybrid Perpetual Roses are made up in various 
ways; some are crosses of the China and Damask, and 
may more properly be called Hybrid Clrina, which bloom 
but once in the season. 

Mr. Moore next went over the list of forty-eight Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses recommended by a committee of the 
Society two years ago, criticising the different kinds. 
He presented as his choice the following list: 5label 
Morrison, Julius Finger, Baroness Rothschild, John 
Hopper, Francois Michelou, Marquise de Castellano, 
Mme. Gabriel Luizet, Magna Charta, Etienne Levet, 
Alfred Colomb, Charles Lefebvre, Mme.'Victor Verdier, 
Maurice Bernardin, Mons. E. Y. Teas, Thomas Mills, 
Louis Van Houtte, Abel Carriere, Xavier, Olibo, La 
Rosiere, Pierro Netting, Fisher Holmes, Baron de Bon- 
stettin, Rev. J. B. M. Camm, Mrs. Harry Turner and 
Duke of Teck. Rev. J. B. M. Camm is one of the finest, 
and the color stands well. Jules Margottin has many 
good points; it is a pretty constant bloomer, and good 
to have in the garden. Duke of Teck is new and supe¬ 
rior to nine out of ten of the new ones; it is a good 
grower. Mrs. Harry Turner is claimed in England to be 
the best Rose; the bloom is handsome, and it grows well. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of good Roses. No man who 
does not love them can grow good ones, and those who 
do not love them had better not undertake to grow 
them. 

W. C. Strong was called on by the chairman and 
spoke of the importance of fertilization. The essayist 
had said nothing of continuous fertilization. We all 
know that feeding is the first step to success, and the 
process is almost limitless. He had made a bed for Roses 
in the house, of one-third stable manure and two-thirds 
loam, and the growth is prodigious, and the Roses have 
been uniformly good, and there is now a heavy crop. 
With that experience he dressed a bed in the fall with 
stable manure and almost ruined it. A year ago, he 
watered a bed with a solution of horse manure and 
injured it. The time when Roses arejfed is very import¬ 
ant ; liquid manure may be given freely while they are 
in growth—not very strong, but constant. They want 
daily food, and it will produce wonderful results. Cow 
manure may be applied more freely than horse ; he had 
seen the roots of Roses run into green cow manure with¬ 
out injury. It is more difficult to apply cow manure in 
liquid form than horse manure. The thrip, futter or 
hopper is a serious injury to the Rose, and he doubted 
the efficacy of hellebore, though he had notified it fully. 
Whale-oil soap may be applied before the roses are in 
bloom. He wished to emphasize the effect of green 
horse manure ; it is good at the right time, but will 
injure the Roses if it leaches to any extent while they 
are in a dormant state. 

Mr. Moore said it is true that you must furnish food 
constantly to make new wood. He gives a dressing of 
stable manure after covering in the autumn, after the 
ground was frozen, and it keeps the ground from freez¬ 
ing and thawing. Afterwards he gives potash and 
bone, and if he applies liquid manure, gives it weak, but 
often and early. 


I always think the flowers can see us and know what 
we are thinking about.— George Eliot. 


To keep your secret is wisdom; but to expect another 
to keep it is folly.— Holmes. 





















ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cistus — M. E. II. II., Putnam. Conn —This is a genus 
of half-hardy, ornamental shrubs. They may be grown 
iu a warm situation, by protecting them with a covering 
of evergreen boughs during winter ; or they may be 
grown in tub 3 , and kept in the cellar during winter. 

Plant for Name.— Mrs. G. M., Lindsay, Out .—The 
variegated leaves are of the Mesembryanthemum cordi- 
folium. (Variegated Leaved Ice Plant). The Fuchsia, 
we think, is tire variety known as Mrs. Marshall, al¬ 
though from a single flower of any plant, where there 
are so many florists’ varieties, we cannot speak accu¬ 
rately, _ 

Oleander.— The same.—Cut back immediately after 
flowering ; if tire plant is now cut it will not bloom 
until after it has made another season’s growth. 

Bulbs.— H. C. G., Corpus Christi .—Your seasons are 
altogether too warm, and the soil too dry, for Tulips, 
Lily of the Valle}', and others of that class. If you 
have a moist piece of ground, well shaded with trees or 
a wall, you can grow tire latter tolerably well. Tulips 
would grow in a moist soil, but should not be much 
shaded. If your soil is very dry, your only hope will be 
by planting the bulbs very deep, say eight inches. We 
cannot advise, as against “ Blizzards.” The best we 
can do is to give the best methods of culture, with the 
natural conditions of soil and climate. We could not 
make out the name of plant from specimen sent, it was 
too badly broken. The best plants for the house, in your 
climate, would be Geraniums and Petunias, for flowers, 
and Palms for decorative plants. 


Bird of Paradise.— Subscriber, Brooklyn, N. Y. This 
is a popular name for the flower of the Strelitzia Re¬ 
gina, because of its fancied resemblance to the beauti¬ 
ful birds. This plant was formerly considered a hot¬ 
house subject, but it succeeds well in the ordinary 
green-house, grown in large pots, or tubs of rich loam, 
and kept in a light part of the house at all times, except 
for a couple of months, say July and August, when it 
is best out of doors. It is not adapted for the living 
room or conservatory, because of the room it requires. 
It can be obtained from dealers in rare exotic plants. 
A “south-eastern” exposure is one of the very best for 
such plants as are usually termed house-plants, such as 
Geraniums, Callas, Ferns, Palms, Dracaenas, etc., etc. 
If these do not succeed it is not because of the position, 
but rather the treatment they receive from inexperienced 
hands. Plants sicken and die from being over-fed, 
over-dosed; they have too much doctor; being wonder¬ 
fully like men, they cannot endure too much stimulant. 


Calla.— L.B., Lee's Summit, Mo. As we said in the 
April number of the Cabinet, we cannot say zohy the 
Calla, or another plant, does not bloom. There is but one 
right way in the treatment of a plant, but wrong ways 
innumerable. The Calla’s requirements are, a very 
rich soil, a moderately S ( unny, and light situation, and 
bundance of water when in a growing state, and com¬ 


plete rest for two or three months’ during the summer, 
this is best given by turning the pots down on their 
sides, in some shaded situation, when they will not get 
a particle of water from June until September, then 
re-pot, and grow on as directed. 

Hibiscus.— Mrs. S. M. Wright. The cause of failuie 
of your Hibiscus to flower after taking it from the gar¬ 
den, was a natural one. No shrub or herbaceous plant 
will thrive for a season after having been disturbed 
while in an active, growing state. In disturbing its 
roots, you forced it into a premature rest. Now, new 
roots will, in due time, form, and the plant will com¬ 
mence another season’s growth. In future, it would be 
much better not to take the plant out of the pot, but 
plunge it, so that the rim of the pot will be about an 
inch below the surface. This is the only way that it can 
be kept in a constant growing state. 

Will you please tell me what kind of curtains will be 
suitable for my parlor windows—as I wish to change 
from shades to drapery—and for curtains for the folding- 
doors ? The room is furnished with bright Brussels car¬ 
pet, hair-cloth furniture, piano spread green with 
colored border. Also, what would be pretty for recess 
in chamber with scarlet trimmings r and oblige 

A Farmer’s Wipe. 

We would suggest for the window hangings “ Arme¬ 
nian net,” a fabric similar to the lovely and expensive 
Madras curtaining. Its combination of delicate old- 
gold, dull greens and pale pinks, upon the lace founda¬ 
tion, would harmonize with the colors of your room 
admirably, and while not excluding the light, would 
yet cause a soft, subdued effect. It is fifty inches wide, 
and costs §2.25 per yard, and should be hung by rings 
from a pole. Poles made of walnut or cherry can be 
purchased for §1.50 a piece. 

If you do not retain your white shades as a shield to 
the upper part of the windows, you might have lambre¬ 
quins, also made of the net and edged with the tassel 
braid which comes for trimming this material, and is 
sold for fifty cents per yard. 

For the folding-doors, we would advise Philadelphia 
or imitation Turcoman, which makes very pretty and 
inexpensive portieres. It is composed of horizontal 
bands of various colors, or Roman stripes, with a tinsel 
thread outlining each stripe, and can be purchased for 
ninety cents a yard, blit the quality sold for §1.40, 
would be more serviceable. It is fifty inches wide and 
alike on both sides. ' A portiere of this should be hung 
from a pole within the door casings, and should be just full 
enough to hang in easy folds. If desired, the edges can 
be finished with a tassel binding which comes for this 
purpose, but when simply hemmed it looks very 
nicely. 

For the recess, cretonne draperies would be very ap¬ 
propriate, and should be chosen in colors to correspond 
with the trimmings of the room. Deep lambrequins 
made of the same, for the windows, would be a pretty 
addition. 




















KATE SHETLAND’S TRIUMPH. 


“ Charlie, can you give me fifty dollars to-day?” 

The speaker was a beautiful woman, young and re¬ 
fined; yet, as she addressed her husband, the tone of her 
voice betokened no confidence of success. 

Kate Shetland, the daughter of loving parents, had 
received many educational advantages, and had profited 
by them. 

At the age of twenty she had married Charles Shet¬ 
land—not for money, but because she loved him. and 
believed that he reciprocated her love. His possessions, 
then, consisted of a clerkship, good health, and willing 
hands. The.year after their marriage liis employers 
offered him an interest in the business, which was 
rapidly increasing. 

From that time, henceforth, he applied himself with 
renewed vigor to the pursuit of riches, and seemed to 
forget all else in the desire to become wealthy. 

Poor Kate noticed the change which so suddenly took 
place in her husband, and exerted herself more than 
ever to make home attractive. Two or three times had 
she been refused small sums of money, upon the plea 
that payments were due and times were dull, and, 
readily believing this, she economized in every way, 
until her furniture, and even her dress, became shabby. 

Returning one day from a visit to a sick woman, she 
overheard two men in conversation, and, catching the 
sound of her husband’s name, she resolved to listen. 

Said the first, “ Shetland is growing old; what is the 
matter with him? Domestic troubles?” 

“No !” replied the other; “his home is more attract¬ 
ive than the average home, and he has one of the love¬ 
liest wives that ever blessed a household. He has no chil¬ 
dren toclothe, yet his wife is shabbily dressed. My friend, 
I can tell you Charles Shetland’s malady. It is love of 
money. Only three weeks ago he cleared ten thousand 
dollars at one operation, yet he feels poorer than ever. 
Mark my word, something must change him or he will 
die like a miser—counting his gold.” 

Elate hurried home, saddened by the words she had just 
heard. They were hard to believe, yet they must be true. 
She could now account for disconnected words about 
speculations and profits that she had heard him utter in 
his sleep. She resolved to ask him once more for money, 
and, if refused, she had a plan. 

The next morning she aroused her husband from his 
absent-mindedness by the above question : “ Can you 
give me fifty dollars to-day?” 

“Why, Kate,” he replied, pettishly; “what can you 
want of so much money ?” 

“ I must have a new dress, and some necessaries for 
the house.” 

“ Bosh ! Elate, you must not be extravagant. Here 
are five dollars; all I can spare to-day.” 

“ But what has become of the ten thousand you made 
the other day?” 

He looked at her in blank astonishment, then took his 
hat and left the house. 

Kate, like any true woman, sat down and cried- 
What had she done to merit such treatment? She 
loved her husband, but resolved never to ask him for 
money, and perhaps his affection for her would return 
if she did not trouble him on that one subject. 


Possessing considerable talent for painting, and re¬ 
solving to use it as a means of supplying her scanty 
puree, the unhappy woman first tried copying a few pic¬ 
tures that decorated their walls, but these did not satisfy 
her, because she could not work hopefully and cheerfully. 
Troubles preyed upon her mind, and she was some¬ 
times tempted to abandon her resolution. 

Discouraged with copying, she undertook to paint, 
from memory, several pictures, among them the home 
of her childhood. But, for all t his, she received a mere 
pittance. 

From the first, there had been one conception on her 
mind which seemed to obscure all the rest, but she for¬ 
bore to paint it upon the canvas, deeming her heart’s 
thoughts too sacred to expose to the public gaze. 

But, now, when discouragement almost overwhelmed 
her, something seemed to urge her to delineate her in¬ 
most thoughts. 

“ Ah !” said she, “ I must succeed, for every touch of 
the brush will be true to nature.” 

Through long weeks she worked over two pictures, 
her cheeks often glowing at the thoughts of the object 
she was trying to achieve. At last she dropped her 
brush, murmuring, “Oh, if these accomplish my ob¬ 
ject; if they only change my husband to his former 
self, then am I amply repaid.” 

She hastily threw on bonnet and shawl, glided down 
the street to a store where her former productions had 
been sold, left the two pictures of her heart, and walked 
rapidly home. 

“Oh,” she whispered, “may Providence prompt 
Charlie to' look into that shop-window as he comes 
home. Surely, those pictures cannot fail to restore him 
to me.” 

Charles did stop as he passed the window, and as ho 
gazed at these two pictures, great drops of perspiration 
bedewed his brow, and tears rolled down his cheeks. 

There, in a bare, unfurnished room, was his own face 
and form—a man, prematurely old, clad like a beggar. 
On the table, before him, burned a piece of candle, 
which sufficed for light as he counted his heaps of gold. 

The other picture represented a room in his own 
house, the furniture of which was easily recognized. 
Near a table sat his wife, the impress of sorrow upon 
her brow, patching an old dress, the pattern of which 
was only too familiar. 

Long did Charles Shetland stand and gaze, and then 
and there did he become a changed man. He realized 
how he had worshipped money, recalled with regret the 
unhappiness he had caused his wife, and resolved, from 
that moment, to open his plethoric purse and enjoy the 
riches he had heaped up. ' 

He carried his resolution into effect by buying the pic¬ 
tures for five hundred dollars, and with them in his pos¬ 
session, he started for home, a wiser man. 

We pass over the reconciliation, feeling that it would 
be sacrilege to intrude. Suffice it to say that the pic¬ 
tures hang in their room as a reminder of the happy 
days when he was led by them to realize the future in 
store for him, and he decided to use the wealth he was 
accumulating for the comfort ofihiB wife and the good 
of his fellow-men. Clara Julien. 













































































FLOWER PAINTING IN WATER COLORS. 


A flower having been selected as a study, it must be 
placed as naturally as possible in a vase of water. The 
first object is a good outline. The greatest pains 
must be taken to draw carefully and correctly every 
part of the flower, beginning generally in the centre, 
particularly it is a full view which, is to be repre¬ 
sented. Every petal must have its own complete out¬ 
line, not only indicated, but carefully defined: and let 
it not be considered that the time thus occupied is lost, 
for the study of the flower thus carefully made will im¬ 
part so perfect an understanding of it as greatly to sim¬ 
plify the after process of coloring: and any attempt to 
finish a drawing, of which the outline is incorrect, will 
be simply time thrown away. 

A small brush, filled with a pale tint resembling the 
local color of the flower, is the best instrument with 
which to draw the outline; but until a little practice 
has given ease and readiness in use of the brush, an 
HB black-lead pencil will be found more convenient, 
as the markings from this are easily effaced. Care, 
however, must be taken that the lines drawn with the 
pencil are so pale as to be barely visible; for nothing 
can be more disagreeable to the eye, or more unnatural, 
than a dark line, which no subsequent operation of the 
brush can efface. If the outline be too dark, it must 
be lightened with a little bread before proceeding to 
color. 

The learner is advised not to begin by drawing more 
than may probably be finished before leaving the study, 
as a flower is generally far too much changed before the 
following day to afford an opportunity of its then being 
successfully completed. 

The outline being finis her!, the card must be lightly 
wetted in all parts intended to be colored, by passing 
the flat brush moderately full of water gently over it. 
If clear soft water cannot be procured, use boiled 
water. When quite dry, the flower should be washed 
smoothly over with a tint matching as closely as possi¬ 
ble the lighter tones of its own local color. This wash 
should be begun at the upper left-hand side, proceeding 
quickly to the right and downward. Beginners gener¬ 
ally experience a little difficulty in this process, at first; 
but if attention be paid to keeping the brush equally 
full of color until it is completed, the difficulty will be 
easily surmounted. 

Beginners frequently exhaust the color in the brush 
before filling it afresh; the consequence of which is, 
that the new supply of color flows back into the former, 
leaving, when dry, a distinct mark, which is not only 
undesirable, but impossible to be obliterated without 
sponging the whole entirely out with clean water, and 
recommencing. 

Fresh color must, therefore, be taken 'so frequently, 
that no difference can be perceived between the tint of 
that which^flows from the brush, and that which is 
already laid on; the large pool left when the wash is 
completed (so constantly a difficulty until dexterity in 
handling'is obtained), can be best disposed of by draw¬ 
ing the brush gradually to a fine point against the ex¬ 
treme outline. 

^ When the color thus laid on is perfectly dry, the 


shadows must be carefully painted in, pains being taken 
to match their color with that of nature. The shadows 
generally appear, in some parts, to be insensibly lost 
and blended with the pure color of the flower. Tins 
effect may be produced bv passing over their- edges, 
while still wet, a cleau brush, rather dryer than that 
with which they have been painted. The local color may 
then be deepeued where necessary, and the darker 
shadows may be worked upon until they are of the 
proper depth, and finished by small touches wherever 
great nicety is required. Somo artists endeavor to finish 
their works entirely with soft washes; while others exe¬ 
cute them completely with large or small touches 
(called "stippling”): but. perhaps, a middle course be¬ 
tween these extremes produces an effect more like 
nature than either. 

The leaves must be executed in the same manner as 
the flower. When of a glossy surface, and therefore af¬ 
fording brilliant lights as well as shadows, they must be 
washed over with a very pale shade of cobalt and In¬ 
dian-red mixed, the veins only being left (if they appear 
of a very bright green), and those lights which appear 
absolutely white. When this is dry, the local color, com¬ 
posed of chrome-yellow No. 1 and indigo, must be laid 
on carefully, the fights only being left. The shadows 
must then be painted in with the same color or a little 
gamboge and indigo, with a very small addition of In¬ 
dian-red; then the veins, if dark, with the same color; 
and the whole finished with small touches, where neces¬ 
sary, as directed for the flowers. Some leaves are of a 
silvery-grayish tone; for these the local color must be 
composed of cobalt and chrome-yellow No. 1, with an 
almost equal quantity of Indian-red. The shadows also 
must have a less proportion of yellow than those of 
brighter leaves. 

As a general rule, it is safer for the student to use 
transparent colors in the flowers themselves, unless 
some great and obvious advantage is to be gained by the 
use of white. When white is used, it should be the per¬ 
manent Chinese white, the only preparation which, to 
undoubted durability, adds facility in working. 

The common Primrose, being very simple, both in 
form and color, is a good subject for a first study, if it 
can be procured. The outline being drawn carefully, 
beginning in the centre of the flower, and all the parts 
intended for coloring wetted with clean water, it should 
be washed over with a thin tint of lemon-yellow, such 
as will match the depth of the larger portion of the 
flower, leaving only those parts, if any, which appear to 
be white or nearly so. [Windsor and Newton’s are the 
colors named in these descriptions.—E d.] The color 
must be softened into these with a clean brush, as al¬ 
ready explained. The color for the shadows must be 
composed of cobalt, pink-madder, and a very little gam¬ 
boge; the two former being mixed together first, and 
then the yellow added, always matching the tints used 
with those of the flower itself. When quite dry, the, 
yellow must be deepened where necessary, the green in 
the centre painted in with a little gamboge and indigo, 
and the deep yellow marks which surround it with 
gamboge alone. The local color for the leaves may be 
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composed of chrome-yellow No. 1, and indigo, with a 
very slight admixture of Indian-red; for the darker 
shadows, a little gamboge will be required instead of 
the clu-ome-yellow. * 

The eschscholtzia is of the most brilliant yellow color. 
The study must be first washed over with chrome-yellow 
No. 1, leaving only the lights. The deeper yellow at the 
base of each petal must then be laid in with No. 3; and 
after the gray shadows are completed, with the same 
colors used for those of the Primrose, the whole must be 
washed oyer very lightly with a large soft brush, filled 
with gamboge of a moderate depth, but rather dry. 
This process is called glazing: and gamboge, so applied, 
will be found to heighten very considerably the bright¬ 
ness of any shade of yellow or orange color. 

The yellow crocus is of a tone so deep, that clu-ome- 
yellow No. 3 must be used for the local color; and after 
the shadows are finished, with a mixture of pink madder 
and a very little cobalt, it must also be glazed with gam¬ 
boge. A great number of flowers are variegated with 
orange and yellow. For these, the chrome-yellow No. 1, 
should be first washed over the whole, and the orange 
parts then painted in with chrome No. 3, glazing the 
whole, when finished, with gamboge. 

For scarlet and yellow flowers, the chrome must be 
washed over the yellow parts only, and after the scarlet 
is painted, the whole must be glazed with gamboge. 

The Rose is an extremely difficult flower to paint, be¬ 
cause while itself particularly perishable, the represen¬ 
tation of it is equally tedious. The time necessary for 
completing the intricate outline often changes so com¬ 


pletely the state of the flower, that it can scarcely be 
recognized. In pink Roses, the local color is best imir - 
tated with pink madder, a pale tint of which must be- 
washed over the flower, leaving only the perfectly white 
lights. When quite dry, the darker petals must be again, 
covered with adeeper hue, and again with a deeper still the 
dark ones near the centre. Sometimes the color of these,, 
in parts, is extremely red; if so, a little scarlet must be- 
washed over them first. The shadows must then be laid 
on; but so great is the transparency of the petals that 
very little gray will be perceived in them. A very small 
proportion of cobalt and Indian-yellow must, therefore, 
be mixed with the madder with which they are painted, 
and for the darker ones, carmine only may be used. 
For- dark Roses, crimson lake will be found the best, 
color, instead of pink madder and carmine. Yellow 
Roses should be painted in the same manner, with either 
lemon-yellow or chrome No. 1, for the local color, the 
darker shades of yellow being finished with gamboge. 
The shadows can be painted with the same gray as 
recommended for other yellow flowers, namely, that 
composed of cobalt, pink madder and a little gamboge. 

Very dark flowers, such as some poppies and holly— 
blocks, must be begun with a very pale wash of cold- - 
gray. Indigo, -with a little crimson-lake and sepia, will 
be a convenient mixture for this, as the same colors, al¬ 
though in very different proportions, must be used for 
the local color. In laying this on, care must be taken 
to leave the lights clear, and if any of these appear quite < 
white, they must also be left in the first wash of gray, 
which will represent the lesser lights .—Art Amateur. 


ROB’S ROSES. 


The houses in Starr Place cannot be pleasant. Even 
the “ Crystal Palace has one advantage over them, for 
it has the open street in front of it, while they have 
nothing but the backs of half-a-dozen old tenement 
houses and beer-saloons within ten feet of their front 
windows. 

Starr Place is such an out-of-the-way nook, too, that 
even if you are in search of it, you have to hunt some 
time before you see the dingy sign that hangs up in the 
archway leading to it; and if you are only an' ordinary 
passer, you have not an idea of its existence. 

If you choose to turn up this archway, however, 
which is not much wider than an ordinary door, you 
get into Stan- Place, a damp courtway, some ten feet 
wide, between the backs of the houses already men¬ 
tioned, and eight or ten rickety wooden houses in a 
block by themselves. 

Should any one be bold enough to enter one of these 
houses that fronts on the Place, and grope his way 
through the dark entry and up the three flights of shaky 
stairs, he would come to the room in which Rob 
McGregor lived. 

Rob McGregor had not always lived there, however. 
His parents had been very decent Scotch people, and 
he could remember when he was a very little boy, that 
they used to live in a comfortable house at the North 
End; but his father had grown too fond of drink, and 
things had gone from bad to worse, until last Thanks¬ 


giving Mr. McGregor had been sent to the Island for/ 
sixty days for engaging in a drunken row, and his wife 
and baby had gone down with him to the House of De¬ 
tention, while Rob had been left to shift for himself, 
under the nominal care of a neighbor. 

While at the Island, however, the baby had been, 
taken sick, and Mrs. McGregor had returned and moved, 
into this room in Starr Place, and since then things had 
become still worse. 

Their few possessions had been left in the city, and 
while she was away the greater part of them had been- 
stolen, and she, "half sick herself, had neither strength 
nor courage to trace them, but had gathered up what 
was left, and moved to their new home. 

Rob was standing at the window, looking out and' 
drumming against the pane. In a chair, with one foot 
upon the stove-hearth, sat his mother, a tall, coarse-fea¬ 
tured woman, in a slatternly dress, and with unkempt,, 
sandy hair, crooning a Scotch song to ]his baby sister 
Rose, who lay breathing heavily in her lap. 

After a time, Rob turned uneasily away andsat down- 
upon the trunk. The dispensary doctor had been in 
that morning, and had said that the baby had diphthe¬ 
ria and was a very sick child, and after he had given 
directions about the medicine, Rob had heard his 
mother say, “I don’t think she’ll get over it, doctor; 1 ' 
and the doctor had answered, “ I am afraid not, but 1‘IL 
do what I can.” 
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He did not know much about dying, but ne did know 
that he should lose his baby sister, and the thought 
caused a strange choking in his throat. 

Baby Rose had been very cunning when she was well, 
and had been very fond of him; and when his father 
came home drunk and used to beat him, he would 
crawl by her side and j would sometime wake up and 
stroke his face and whisper, “ Poo’ Wobby,” and in some 
way, though why he knew not, it made him feel better. 
It is true he used to object to the care of her very often, 
and he had occasionally struck her, and this was not 
pleasant to remember now as he sat and watched her. 

In fact, there wasn’t much pleasant that day for poor 
Rob, and he felt thoroughly miserable as he sat there 
and watched the baby, or dragged himself wearily out 
into the street and back again, untilat last the wretched 
day was over and he crept across the foot of the bed 
and pulled a comer of the old comforter over him. 
wiping away a tear on it secretly, and at last fell 
asleep. 

When he awoke the next morning, his mother was 
moving about the room in a mechanical sort of way 
preparing the breakfast. He noticed a changed expres¬ 
sion, a sadder look upon her face, and then he raised 
hims elf on one elbow and looked over to where the baby 
was lying. The little heap of yellow flannel was wonder¬ 
fully still, and the breathing he had heard as he fell 
asleep was now hushed. A strange feeling came over 
him: he did not know much about it, hut it might be 
that the baby was dead. 

His mother must have guessed his thought, for just 
then she turned, and seeing that he was awake, said, 
“ The baby’s dead.” 

Rob made no reply, but the choking came more and 
more in his throat, and he sniffed suspiciously, and at 
last before getting out of bed, was forced to mb his eyes 
more than once with the comforter. 

The doctor came in and gave some directions about 
burying the baby; and after he left, Mrs. McGregor, 
rousing herself from her apathy, turned to Bob and 
said— 

“ Ye’d better go out, Bob, and get the 6ity man to 
come round and see about burying the baby. It’s no 
good keeping her here in the house and exposin’ other 
folks’ children.” 

Rob put on his hat and dragged himself heavilv out 
doors, thinking that the baby would never welcome 
him again on his return. There was a group of boys in 
the place as he went out, and one of them hailed him. 

“ Hi, brick-top, do ye want to play hockey ? ” 

“ Shut up,” muttered another; “ he’s the feller that’s 
got a sister dead with diptherv.” 

Bob was thankful for the rough sympathy, only he 
did not know what the feeling was. and he went on to 
the city undertaker’s, thinking all the way of his dead 
sister Rose. 

He remembered how fond she was of flowers, what 
pleasure she had taken in picking Dandelions one day 
when he had taken her up on the Common, and how 
she had taken them home as great treasures, and how 
delighted she had been when one Sunday his father had 
taken them up to the Public Garden ; and then he re¬ 
membered, though how he knew would be hard to say, 
that rich people had flowers when they buried their 
friends, and he began to wonder if he could get any for 
Rose; just one Rose, because when she was a little baby 


his father brought home some Scotch Roses, and his 
mother’s face lighted up, and she exclaimed, “ We’ll call 
the baby Rose.” 

Rob had almost forgotten what Roses were, but ho 
knew where there was a florist’s where ho might buy 
one, and he emptied his pockets to see how much he 
had. 

He found three cents, enough, he thought, to buy him 
a Rose to put in the baby’s hand, and so, after doing 
his errand at the undertaker’s, he turned his steps to a 
florist's. 

That same afternoon, Harry Brenton, a young law- 
student. went into a florist’s to see about some Roses 
that he had ordered to send to Miss Edith Wcstford, 
who had consented to attend a party with him that 
night. 

“Your're lucky to have engaged those ahead, Mi - . 
Brenton,” said the florist, laying out a double handful 
of Jacqueminots before him, “ for I don’t believe there’s 
a Rose to be had in town this afternoon. I’ve never seen 
such a rush for flowers at this season.” 

As Harry was paying for the flowers, he noticed a 
small boy with ragged clothes and a dirty, mournful 
face gazing upon them eagerly. 

“ Say, mister, is them Roses?’’ 

“ Yes,” snapped the florist, who had been tormented 
all day by an incessant demand for advertising cards. 
“ What do you want here r” 

Would ye sell me one o’ them for three cents?” 

“ They’re all sold ; cost fifty cents, too. If that’s all 
you want, clear out.” 

Rob turned away disconsolately. They might as well 
have cost fifty dollars as far as his ability to buy one 
went, and in spite of himself a tear rolled down Iris 
■ cheek. Harry, who, in spite of a rough manner, was 
really tender-hearted, noticed it, and such a strange re¬ 
quest and such tokens of grief from a small “ mucker,” 
whose only use in life, in his opinion, was to hold his 
horse or chase tennis-balls, excited his curiosity, and he 
asked in a sharp but not unkindly tone,— 

“ What do you want of a Rose, Johnny ?” 

“ I want it for my little sister.” 

“ Does she like Roses?” * 

“ She did, but she’s dead now.” 

“ Oh !” A pause. “Say, what do you want of a Rose 
for her now, then?” 

‘ 1 They’re cornin’ to bury her this afternoon, an’ I 
wanted a Rose to stick in her hand, so as t© look nice, 
an’ now I haint got money enough.” 

Harry began to be interested, and had half a mind to 
give him one of those he had intended for Miss West- 
ford, but he concluded to inquire a little further into 
the boy’s story, and at last became so much interested 
that he took his Roses, to the surprise of the florist, who 
had been waiting his order to have them sent, and told 
Rob that he would go along with him and see what 
could be done. 

It was his first visit to a poor tenement-house, and the 
squalor and misery of their surroundings, the woman’s 
sad story, and most of all, the pitiful, silent figure on 
the bed, moved him more than he cared to confess, yet 
in his embarrassment he knew neither what to say or 
what to do. 

In the midst of his deliberation, however, a heavy 
tread and a knock was heard, and two men entered, one 
carrying under his arm a little, stained-pine coffin. 
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“Is this where there’s a baby to be buried ?” asked 
one, roughly. 

Harry nodded assent, while Mrs. McGregor sat down 
despondingly by the side of the body, and Bob sank 
down on tho floor and wiped his eyes with the skirt of 
her gown. 

“I didn’t have nothin’ to put on it,” she said to Harry, 
" and I couldn’t wash it or do nothin’ to make it look 
nice. I wished I'd had somethin’ white, so I could ’a’ 
fixed it.” 

“ An’ I couldn’t get no flowers,” put in Bob. 

Harry’s fingers were twisting the string to his box of 
flowers. 

“ I've got a few flowers here,” said lie, “ and if you'd 
like them, why, here they are.” 

And he pulled open the box and in went every Jacque¬ 
minot into the little coffin upon the ragged yellow flan¬ 
nel and the dirt that shrouded the little body that had 
been placed there. 

He looked at it a moment, while their faces lighted up; 
then he put the choicest Rose into the dirty little hand 
and arranged the rest about the body, over the strip of 
coarse muslin tacked about the edge of the coffin, and 
turned away, while the men, who had been looking on 
in surprise, came up to remove it. 

Mrs. McGregor, as she saw them move towards the 
coffin, staggered to her feet and came towards Harry. 
‘ Oh, I can’t see them take it away, sir ! I can’t! I 
can’t!” 

“No, no,” said Harry, soothingly, leading her to a 
little room at one side. “ Here, go in here, and I’ll see 
that it’s all right. Don’t feel bad, you know; it’s all 
right; she'll be better off; you'll come out all right. 
Here, this will help you along, and I’ll look in to-mor¬ 
row and see how you’re getting on.” 

With such awkward attempts at consolation, and 
with the more substantial sympathy of a five dollar bill, 
Harry got her out of the room, while she was making 
an effort to thank him, and repeated his promise of 
help, and, with an awkward sense of his clumsiness, 


yet with the satisfaction that he had given them 
some aid, he followed the men down to the side¬ 
walk, where one of them had backed up a covered 
wagon. 

As the wagon rattled off over the pavements, Harry 
stood watching it, then, shivering at the bleak and 
snowy air, and at the mockery of a funeral, he turned 
from Starr Place and walked briskly away. 

Several hours later he called upon Miss Westford to 
explain why he could send her no flowers. “I’ve 
searched the city through,” said he, “ and there’s not 
one to be had.” Then he told of his visit to Shaw Place, 
giving a rough picture of their misery, and slighting 
and half-sneering at his own charitable acts. “They 
lived in such a beastly hole, don’t you know, and every¬ 
thing was so disgusting, and they’d had no end of bad 
luck, and the little beggar was so set on Roses, that, 
hang it all! I couldn’t refuse him.” 

Miss Westford saw through his indifferent manner, 
and guessed at his real actions, and the story moved her 
so much, that she was content at the loss of her Jac¬ 
queminots, and exclaimed, as he finished, “ Mr. Brenton 
you’re an angel! ” 

Harry was a trifle embarrassed at this praise, 
“Why, I didn’t do anything for them, you know,” ho 
began. 

“Yes, you did. I know you did exactly the right 
tiling. You needn’t feel flattered, for there isn’t ordi¬ 
narily anything angelic about you; you forgot yourself 
this time, that’s all. Now, there’s one other thing I 
want to know about, and that is where these people live. 
I’m interested in your account, and I’m going down to 
see them. 

As I said in the beginning, Starr Place is not a pleas¬ 
ant place to live in, and no one would ever think that, 
there was any romance, about it; and yet, if Harry 
Brenton had not carried those roses down there, it is a 
question in my mind if the engagement which “came 
out” last week would ever have “come out” at all.— 
Selected. 


INSECT FIDDLERS. 


An observation of Mr. Bates, in his “Naturalist on 
the Amazons,” clearly shows the purpose served of the 
“ stridulation ”—as the faculty of producing sound is 
named in insects. A male field-cricket, like some gay 
troubadour, has been seen to take up his position at the 
entrance of his burrow in the twilight. Loud and clear 
sound his notes, until, on the approach of a partner, his 
song becomes more subdued, softer, and all-expressive 
in its nature, and as the captivated and charmed one 
approaches the singer, she is duly caressed and stroked 
with his antennae, as if by way of commendation for 
her ready response to his love-notes. Thus insect court¬ 
ship progresses much as in higher life, although, in¬ 
deed, the siren-notes belong in the present case to the 
sterner sex, and thus reverse the order of things in 
higher existence. The sound-producing apparatus in these 
insects consists of a peculiar modification of the wings, 
wing-covers, and legs. Thusth e grasshopper’s song is due 
to the friction produced by the first joint of the hind 
leg (or thigh) against the wing-covers or first pair of 


wings—a kind of mechanism which has been aptly com¬ 
pared to a species of violin-playing. On the inner-side 
of the thigh, a row of very fine-pointed teeth, number¬ 
ing from eighty to ninety or more, is found. When the 
wing-covers or first wings are in turn inspected, their 
ribs or “ nervures,” are seen to be very sharp, and of 
projecting nature, and these latter constitute the 
“strings,” so to speak, of the violin. Both “fiddles 
are not played upon simultaneously; the insect first 
uses one and then the other—thus practising that physi¬ 
ological economy which is so frequently illustrated by 
the naturalist’s studies. Some authorities, in addition, 
inform us that the base of the tail in these insects is 
hollowed so as to constitute a veritable sounding-board, 
adapted to increase the ressonance of the song. And 
this latter faculty is still more plainly exemplified in 
certain exotic insects allied to the grasshoppers; these 
foreign relations having the bodies of the males dis¬ 
tended with air for the purpose of increasing and inten¬ 
sifying the sound.—Belgravia. 
















HOME DECORATIONS. 


Buffet Cover and Tray Cloth in Outline 
Embroidery. 

Embroidered covers are especially desired for a buffet 
when the top is of wood instead of marble, as they pre¬ 
vent defacing the highly polished wood, when articles 
are set upon it. The material used for them is heavy 
linen, the heavier the better. They are generally cut 
like a scarf table-cover, and both ends fringed quite 
deeply. A knotted heading may finish the fringe at the 
top, or it can be left plain, as the choice may be. The 
embroidery is usually on the ends only, but is of course 
prettier if carried entirely round to form a border. It 
is executed in outline stitch, and worked with colored 
embroidery cotton, or crewels. Either retain their 
colors weU when washed. The design given in the 
Ulustration is of Daffodils and butterflies. The flowers 
are to be embroidered in yeUow, the foliage in green, 
and the butterflies in a warm shade of brown. The 
same design can also be extended round the sides, ar¬ 
ranging it in the same manner as for the ends. Although 
many other materials might be selected of which to 
make them, none can be more satisfactory, as this has 


of drawn work, which can be as simple or elaborate as 
one may feel pleased to make it. A strawberry vino is 
very pretty embroidered above this border, tho fruit 
red, the foliage green. Over the surface of the cloth, 
betweeu the embroidered ends, are scattered small 
bunches of the fruit and leaves, and au appropriate 
quotation selected from Shakespeare, or any favorite 
author, is worked on oue end, the vino twining grace¬ 
fully about it. Designs of other fruits or flower's can 
also be used, such as cherries or blackberries. Should 
flower's be preferred. Morning Glories or Wild Roses can 
be prettily arranged. Either of the following quota¬ 
tions from Shakespeare will be suitable: “ Pray you, sit 
down, for now we sit to chat as well as eat; ” or this one, 
“Nowgood digestion wait on appetite, and health on 
both.'' There is at present a decided fancy for using selec¬ 
tions from various authors, choosing those appropriate 
for the articles for which they are intended, and the 
idea is a pleasing one. These cloths can also be made 
of heavy linen, the ends fringed, and the design ex¬ 
ecuted in red working cotton. Instead of flower's and 
fruits, the quaint little figures in the Greenway books 
may be used with very pretty effect for the borders. 
The cloths are an exceedingly dainty ornament for the 
table, and are very durable. M. E. W. 



the buffet top, and the effect of the outline work in 
• color is exceedingly beautiful. 

Another design, which we illustrate, is to be used for 
a tray cloth for the breakfast or tea-table, and should be 
made of white crash or momie cloth, with outline designs 
embroidered with colored crewels. The length should 
be about one yard, including the fringe, which may be 
quite deep, with knotted heading. Above this a border 


Etching on linen is extremely pretty work, and those 
who can use the pen for this style of decoration will find 
it very fascinating work. The daintiest little tea doilies 
for table use are made of fine white linen, and some 
‘graceful tracery of flowers, birds or figures delicately 
and carefully drawn upon it very faintly with lead pen¬ 
cil. The linen should be cut three-eighths of a yard 
square,and the four sides fringed ont. The linen must 
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then be dampened, and ironed so smoothly that there 
shall be no creases in it. The design is then traced on 
as described, very faintly with lead pencil; afterwards 
with indelible ink, and a fine pen. Great care must be 
taken that the ink makes no blot, for should this hap¬ 
pen it will be necessary to have the linen washed in 
order to remove the. spot, thus causing the loss of the 
entire design, which will have to be re-drawn. After 
the whole drawing has been sketched in with ink, a hot 
iron is run quickly over it, and the drawing shows 
clearly on the white linen. Colored inks are also pre¬ 
pared for this work, and make a pretty variety. The 
etching is rather more dainty for outline work than em¬ 
broidery, as the fine lines can be given more accurately 
with pen than needles. Suitable phrases, or mottoes, 
are often intertwined with the design, using some pretty 
ornamental letters for the purpose. M. E. W. 


A New "Cat’s Cradle.” 


of cotton batting; over this a flannel to prevent it from 
working up through; then covered with a striped cre¬ 
tonne of rather sober colors, letting the covers co m 
over the edges of each box, and tacked it to the table 
with tiny tacks. 

Then around the edge of the top we tacked a lambre¬ 
quin of thick black flannel, cut in Vandykes and pinked. 
These were ornamented with designs in outline stitch, 
application and tufted embroidery. The outline work 
was Moss Roses in pink crewel,the application Red Rid¬ 
ing Hood, and the tufted scarlet Cherries with two 
green leaves. 

A canton-flannel mouse dangles by a string from one 
corner, and on his hapless body the cats expend their 
energies, sharpen their claws, and let the drapery alone. 

One of the cats—Topsy, by name—is a large hand¬ 
some black, -with a white diamond under the chin; and 
you can imagine how beautifully he contrasts with the 
scarlet draperies. 

The bottom nest was furnished with a band of scarlet 


We have two cats at our house which are remarkably 
intelligent animals; but they show their intelligence in 
one way which is not very pleasant to us. They will 
each select the largest and most comfortable chan- in the 
room in which to take long naps, and if dislodged from 
these will take the next, disdaining ever to sit on the 
floor. If callers come in the cats must be lifted out of 
the chairs before one can be offered the visitor. Had 
there been but one, the problem could have been solved 
long ago by an ottoman or cricket, but two of these 
were out of the question. At last we thought of the fol¬ 
lowing device, and have just finished it: 

An old-fashioned light-stand was shortened by sawing 
off a part of each leg; then it was placed on a board just 
the size of the top of the table; casters were screwed to 
this board, and the table firmly fastened to it by a nail 
driven through up into each leg. Next strips of thin 
board, four inches high, were nailed to the legs, fitting 
inside at the bottom; then the top of the table taken off, 
the drawer taken out, and a board bottom fitted to the 
cleats on which the drawer had rested, one strip fitted 
in across the front and then it was ready for use. 

We gave it two heavy coats of bright carmine paint, 
and when these were thoroughly dry, varnished it. Into 
the bottom of each little nest, we placed' a thick layer 



tacked at top and bottom, and gay bows of scarlet rib¬ 
bon tied round each table leg. 

The cats very soon recognized it as their especial prop¬ 
erty, and occupy it with great delight. 

Annabel C. Andrews. 




































































SPRING SUITS. 


For tliin wools, summer cashmeres and nun’s veiliug, 
■embroidery seems to be the favorite ornamentation, and 
2s not, as formerly, limited to borderiug flounces, etc., 
but appears in sprigs upon a sufficient portion of the 
goods to furnish aprons or paniers as well as being used 
upon the waist and fichu. The fichu promises to be 
even more popular than last season, and, indeed, they 
are very dainty little wraps, adding much to the ele¬ 
gance of a suit when made of the same material aud 
richly embroidered. Soft puffs are used for the skirts 
of these thin wool costumes: the embroidered ruffles 
surmounting them. "When paniered effects are intro¬ 
duced, the front of the skirt should be filled with nar¬ 
row ruflles. 

Narrow velvet ribbon is seen upon many of the new 
suits and is used in quantities upon the box-plaited 
•skirts, sometimes being placed in three parallel rows 
down each broad box-plait and laid in loops that over¬ 
lap each other at the end, while on other dresses it is 
placed across the box-plaits near the foot forming a kind 
of border of three or four parallel rows. On the waists 
three or more rows are used very near together, and 
placed straight down the front from the collar to the 
top of the darts, the ends being turned under in loops 
giving the effect of a square plastron. The sleeves are 
trimmed with several rows around the wrist, or else the 
outer seam is left slightly open, and the velvet follow¬ 
ing the edges. 

For wearing over a skirt of plaited silk, surah or velvet, 
a polonaise of fine wool, vignones, cashmere and the 
like is used, and the newest design is cut in Princess 
style, draped high on the sides, the waist being as clearly 
defined as in a Jersey bodice. 

Most overskirts are irregularly draped, differing on 
the sides. If the much used deep apron is desired, it is 
naught up high on the left side and allowed to droop 
quite low on the right, and to ensure an easy effect 
should be full enough to hang in graceful folds diago¬ 
nally across the front. Draperies are more voluminous 
than formerly, sometimes a breadth and one-half of 
cashmere being required for the back. 

A figured foulard for the house or street has the 
skirt trimmed with a deep bias flounce, doubled in at 
the top to form a heading two inches deep and then 
shirred several inches. Above this flounce in front the 
drapery is arranged in two soft puffs extending to the 


waist, separated with several vows of shirring ; tho back 
drapery is also of soft undefined puffs. Round waist 
fitted smoothly and cut down in low poiut in tho neck, 
bordered by a puff. Oriental lace is then fulled in the 
neck, and extends down to waist line; sleeves are loft 
open on the outer seam aud just rounded enough to dis¬ 
pose of the corner, and a frill of oriental lace borders 
the edge. 

A browu Ottoman silk had its skirt trimmed with a 
flounce niue inches dee]), laid iu box-plaits two inches 
wide, close together and trimmed with three rows of 
velvet ribbon three-quarters of an inch wide, the same 
shade of brown as the silk ; this pleated ruffle ter¬ 
minated iu a soft puff. The front drapery was laid 
in full soft folds running diagonally across tho front, 
and on one side of the skirt a panel was simulated 
by placing the velvet ribbon in diagonal rows. The 
basque was cut away in front in two shallow points, 
and the backs terminated in two narrow-pointed pieces, 
while the side backs were elongated and widened suffi¬ 
ciently to make a full back drapery, which was grace¬ 
fully caught up and fastened underneath the pointed 
back pieces. 

Silks intended especially for spring wear are made 
with a short jaunty basque and a box-plaited skirt 
bouffantly draped, one of these new silks having green 
checks of the smallest size, and with strawberry red 
sprays brocaded upon the part used for basque and 
drapery is described as being made with “ short basque 
pointed in back and front and a Directoire collar of 
darker green velvet, which is notched and pointed down 
to the waist line, while close around the neck is a stand¬ 
ing collar of velvet fastened by a green velvet bow of 
many loops of narrow ribbon, and a similar thickly 
clustered bow is on the back of the basque instead of 
box-plaits. The small flat buttons are wooden moulds 
covered with any scrap of the silk ; some of the buttons 
showing the red brocaded figure, and others merely 
checked. The lower skirt checked without being 
brocaded forms five wide double box-plaits down the 
front and side breadths, separated by panels of velvet 
that fill all the spaces between the pleats. Five rows of 
inch-wide velvet ribbon cross the pleats near the foot. 
The brocaded checked silk drapes the upper part of the 
front diagonally, and four breadths of it are bunched 
up in the back and fall to the foot.” 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


Soap. 


We hear a great deal said in these days about soap. 
Scarcely do we take up a paper but we see some new 
.soap advertised, and each claims the merit of being by 
far the most superior article in the market. If we be¬ 
lieve all we read, it seems hardly necessary to do any¬ 
thing to the clothes we wish washed, more than to rub 


a little soap on them, rinse them, and hang them out. 

A gentleman of considerable experience with soaps, 
says in regard to the 'new method of rubbing soap on 
clothes, rolling them up and letting them lie an hour un¬ 
der water that the same result may be obtained by using 
any pure soap. It is certainly an improvement on the 
old way of soaking clothes over-night. A pure soap is 
of the greatest importance, and the surest way to 
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obtain pure soap, is to make it yourself, and this can be 
done in any private family without great inconvenience 
or exertion. 

In a recent sanitary article we are told that many 
‘•soaps are highly scented, just because the greases of 
them are so vile, and the change by alkali so unstable, 
that it is needful to cover their odor in this way. The 
water from their use spoils with undue rapidity. There 
is a great tendency in the materials to go back to their 
original elements. These hydro-carbons are among the 
most stencliy of products. This decomposed grease has 
very much to do with the deposits in sewers, and the 
vileness of sewer-gas. It is not an indifferent matter 
of what kinds of grease soap is made, or what 
had been its decompositions before it was used. 
The genuine old Castile soaji, made from olive 
oil, was quite different from some of our modern mix¬ 
tures. Besides this, various materials are combined 
with soap, to take the place of oil or to give it bulk; 
powders of various kinds are available; so it can hardly 
be said that the cleansing power of soap is to be meas¬ 
ured by the quantity used. This becomes a very im¬ 
portant matter in the interests of cleanliness, as well as 
of economy. The perfection of laundry work and wash¬ 
ing of all kinds lias so much to do with health that the 
cleansing capacity of soaps demands the most vigorous 
investigation; all the more, because, from being cleans¬ 
ers, in the breaking up which takes place they undoubt¬ 
edly become factors in the causation of disease. As 
they are so freely used, we often have in the wash-room 
and the drains from it one prolific source of ill-health 
in households.” 

In making soap, it is not necessary that the whole 
house, or even the kitchen should be filled with a vile 
odor. It is even possible for a lady to make it, and yet 
be very presentable in her personal appearance; a cook¬ 
ing apron and a pair of sleeves will be all the protection 
necessary to the dress. 

We will suppose that the fat has all been carefully 
tried out and strained, and this a servant can do as the 
grease accumulates, never allowing it to become tainted. 
If you will save your old tomato cans, you will find 
them a great convenience to strain your grease into, as 
two of them will hold five pounds, just enough to use 
with one box of potash. 

Do not say you have no soap-kettle and think to ex¬ 
cuse yourself in that way. We know of a lady who 
makes beautiful soap, as white as Castile, and she uses 
an old dish-pan that holds ten quarts. 

For the two tomato cans of grease, or five pounds 
in cakes, you will need one box of Babbitt’s or any first- 
class potash. Put into your pan or kettle eight quarts 
of luke-warm water, your cans or cakes of grease ; take 
the top off the potash can and put in can and contents, 
placing your kettle where it will heat gradually. 
When the grease is melted and the potash dissolved, 
take out the cans and let the water come to a boil, 


stirring occasionally. After it has boiled away a little, 
put in two more quarts of water. It will need to boil 
slowly for two or three hours before it will be soap. When 
it begins to look soapy throw in two table-spoonfuls 
of salt, and boil till smooth again as the salt may cause 
the soap and water to separate at first. If your kettle 
gets too hot by any chance and is likely to ran over, 
throw in a little cold water and set in a cooler place. 
When you think it is done, take out a little in a saucer 
and try it, like jelly, by cooling it. If it separates, put it 
back, and dip out some more and try putting a little 
cold water in it, stirring it. If that thickens it, you will 
know that more water is needed, and you can put 
in a quart of cold water; stir it well and try some again; 
if it hardens when cool it is all right. A little ex¬ 
perience will soon enable you to tell just what it needs. 
If you do not have water enough for the proportion of 
potash, it will separate even after it has boiled suffi¬ 
ciently. If it does not separate nor harden on being 
cooled there is too much water, and you must boil it 
down more. When it is just right pour it out in a 
vessel to cool. A square wooden box, divided into sec¬ 
tions, the size for bars, is very convenient. It should 
be deep enough to make thick bars, as the soap will dry 
away greatly. When you put the soap away see 
that you have it in a light, airy place or it will turn 
dark. It will preserve its shape better if you do not pile 
it up while it is soft. Five pounds of grease will make 
fourteen large bars of soap, and as your potash can be 
bought for ten or twelve cents, it will not cost 'you a 
penny a bar, and you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that it is pure and of excellent cleansing prop¬ 
erties. 


Baking Powder Biscuits. 

One quart of sifted flour; three heaping teaspoons 
baking powder; a little salt; and three scant table¬ 
spoons of cold lard. Stir the baking powder through 
the flour, and then sift the flour again. In measuring 
the lard press it into the spoon with your finger or a knife, 
and then smooth it off so the spoon will be barely even 
fuU. Then with one hand mix it through the flour, and 
with a spoon stir into it enough sweet milk or milk and 
water—though milk alone is best—to make a soft dough. 
It should be just stiff enough to roll and cut, and will 
make fifteen biscuits an inch thick. Your fire should be 
very hot, as your success will largely depend on the 
rapidity in which they are mixed and baked. New pro¬ 
cess flour is much nicer than any other, as coarse flour 
wifi never make perfect baking powder biscuits. If soda 
and cream tartar are more convenient, use one even tea¬ 
spoon of soda and three of cream tartar; sift through 
the flour in the same manner as baking powder, except 
that the soda must be made fine with a knife on your 
molding board before it is measured. 

Mrs. C. G. Herbert. 


To-day is the summit 
Of duty and life, 
The path of endeavor, 
Tire arena of strife. 


To-day is ours only; 

Work, work while you may; 
There is no to-morrow, • 

But only to-day.' 
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Coraline. 


ularly educated physicians, and previous to 
1874 were engaged iu the practice of their 
its discovery a yd use ix THE manufacture j profession. Tlie effects of badly-fitting cor- 

, , OF C0KsETS - i sets upon the health of women first called 

Aboit three years ago a discovery was | ^ attentiouto thig3ubjectiaud suggested 

to them the invention of a comet especially 
adapted to the wants of their lady patients. 
This met with so great success that they de¬ 
cided to extend the blessing of properly 


made which has nearly revolutionized the 
manufacture of corsets in this country. 
This discovery consists in the treatment of 
a fibre known as Istle, by which it acquires 
an elasticity, toughness and durability su¬ 
perior to the finest whalebone. The Istle 
is manufactured from a plant which grows 
upon the plains of Mexico, and resembles 
in appearance the American Aloe or Cen¬ 
tury-plant, except that the leaves are longer 
and more slender. The leaves of this plant 
are gathered by natives; and in a very 
crude and primitive manner, the soft pulp 
is scraped away, leaving clusters of tough 
wiry fibres about the size and consistency 
of bristles, and from one to three feet in 


fitting corsets to the entire community: 
and, giving up a large and lucrative prac¬ 
tice, they entered the untried fields of the 
manufacturer and merchant. 

A day cannot be more pleasantly spent 
than in visiting their immense factory at 
Bridgeport. This is under the general su¬ 
pervision of Dr. I. De Yer Werner, who is 
very ably assisted by the genial superin¬ 
tendent. Mr. H. F. Greenmail. One is first 
impressed by the intelligent appearance of 


business enterprises. The main salesrooms 
are m New York City, under the immediate 
charge of Dr. Lucien C. Warner, who al 
tends to the sale of the goods, the purchase 
of the materials, and to the general finan 
cial management. In this work he has tb 
assistance of his life-long friend aud codec* 
classmate. Mr. J. J. Wilson, aud a larg. 
corps of salesmen, book-keepers and clerks- 
Tliree years ago, a branch house was opene* 
in Chicago, under the able management o 
Mr. J. A. Miner, and from there the ver 
largo Western trade is supplied. There f 
scarcely a town in the entire country, from 
Maine to California, where their goods an 
not sold, and where the name of Warner": 
Corsets is not a household word. 


, ,, _, . . , . , , . the employees, most of them women, ueatlv 

length. These are dried aud packed in „„ , , , , „ ,, , • 

, , , and tastefully dressed, many of them hav- 

bales and shipped to New York, where mg left positions as teachers in New Eng- 
theyare then further prepared by combing land school-rooms to find more lucrative 
or "hackling," until every imper¬ 


fect fibre is removed. These fibres 
are fed into an ingenious winding 
machine, which wraps them with 
thread and binds them into a con- 
tinuouscord. This cord, or “Cora¬ 
line,” as it is now called, is then 
wound upon large reels and is 
ready for use. 

The most important feature in 
this interesting invention remains 
yet to be mentioned. The Coraline 
possesses, in its natural state, con¬ 
siderablestiffness, but only a mod¬ 
erate degree of elasticity. In the 
course of the investigations, a 
mode of treating this material was 
discovered which increases its elas¬ 
ticity more than four-fold. There 
is not more difference between soft 



GATHERING ISTLE, OB THE CORALINE PLANT, 

rubber and vulcanized, or between the plia- 1 employment in this factory'. The whole 


groat success auenainp 
their business is that Warner Bros, haveal 
ways sold their goods at a reasonable profit 
Although t heir corsets are protected by ovet 
thirty different patents, they have not mark 
this an excuse for charging exorbitant prices 
but have chosen the wiser and more libeii 
course of using their patents to protect tU 
public against worthless and deceptive imi 
tations of their goods. This firm was tlx 
first to make popular a corset with a fuL 
bust in f out, and so do away with injurious 
padding. Three years ago Dr. I. Ik 
Ver Warner invented, and the firm 
introduced Dr. Warner’s Flexible 
Hip Corset, in which the bone 
over the hip run, like the ribs, hori¬ 
zontally around the body. Thi- 
makes a corset which is easy an! 
comfortable, and prevents thi 
bones over the hips from breaking. 

The latest and greatest inven¬ 
tion of Warner Bros, was tie 
Coraline, which was introducel 
two years ago, in the spring of IS:! 
Coraline is now employed as tU 
stiffening material, not only in 
the special corset known as the 
Coraline Corset, but also as the 
Health, Flexible Hip, Nursing, 
Abdominal, and other populai 
styles. It seems likely in a little 
while to entirely supersede lion 
and whalebone in the manufacture 
of corsets, as it is superior t< 
these in every way. It is far more 
durable; it is not affected by cold. 


ble iron and tempered steel, than between factory is a model of neatness and order; 


Coraline in its natural state and the same 


the corsets are never washed, hence clean- 


• - , ill ., . . , . , , , liness is the first lesson to be learned in 

material after it has been subjected to the*; corset-making, and floors and tables are 
tempering process. The elasticity in not ; kept as scrupulously clean as the most ex¬ 
given to it by the addition of any new ma ! acting housewife could desire, 
terials, but by effecting a change in the ele- i The character of the help employed ex- 
ments which already exist in the natural plains in a large measure the quality of the 


heat, or moisture; it is sufficiently firm anc 
elastic to prevent the corset from wrinklin' 
—which is all that is required—while it t 
also so flexible that it allows freedom in tlw 
movements of the body, and adds greatly t< 
he health and comfort of the wearer. 


fibres. 

The discovery and development of this 
remarkable invention is due wholly to the 
enterprising firm of Warner Bros., whose 
corset factory is located at Bridgeport, Con 
necticut. They have here the largest corset 
factory in the world, covering about two 
acres of floor space, with a frontage on three 
streets of five hundred and thirty-six feet, 
employing twelve hundred hands, and turn¬ 
ing out six thousand corsets daily. The 
success of this firm is one of the marvels of 
business enterprise in this country. The two 
brothers who constitute the firm, I. De Ver 
Warner and Lucien C. Warner, are both reg- 


work produced at this factory. It has al¬ 
ways been the aim of Warner Brothers to 
make only perfect work, so that every one 
of their corsets should be a permanent ad¬ 
vertisement for the firm. “ Many a firm,” 
says Dr. I. D. Warner, “ has spoiled what 
might have continued a prosperous busi¬ 
ness by cheapening their goods after having 
acquired a reputation for them. We are as 
careful in securing the very best material 
to-day as when we began manufacturing. 
Every corset goes through the hands and 
under the eyes of four different inspectors 
before it goes into the packing--room, and 
any purchaser of our corsets will confer a 
favor by returning one which is discovered 
to be defective.” 

The factoiy of Warner Bros., at Bridge¬ 
port, is but one department of their vast 


A few years ago it was thought that oulj 
common goods could be made in this coun 
try, and that all fine corsets must be ini 
ported To-day the better grade qf good; 
made by Warner Bros, excels in qualitj 
and workmanship the finest imported cor¬ 
sets. But it is principally for the improve¬ 
ments in shape and construction which 
they have introduced that the connection 
of Warner Bros, with the manufacture oi 
corsets is remarkable. They have demon¬ 
strated that “ tight-lacing ” is not essential 
to grace or beauty of form; and while im¬ 
practical dress reformers have been preach¬ 
ing reforms which no one would adopt, 
Warner Bros., by introducing properly- 
fitting corsets, have given practical aid to 
the health and comfort of several million 
ladies. This is some compensation, at least, 
to the stronger sex, when reflecting that in 
the United States about ten million dollar* 
are paid annually for corsets. 
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Literary Notes. 

The four publications of Harper Brothers, viz.: 
Magazine, Weekly, Bazar and Young People, form a 
«»quartette " of periodicals each differing from the 
other, and yet filled with that which is helpful and 
ascertaining to the several classes for which they are 
designed. The Magazine for this month will be prized 
for its article upon that great piece of mechanism the 
Brooklyn Bridge, which is illustrated from photo¬ 
graphs recently taken. Its Weekly needs no words 
of commendation from us, ns it is widely known and 
meets so fully the demands of the people for a paper 
which shall represent to them the events of the day 
in an attractive manner, while the Bazar , designed 
especially for the ladies, has proved by Its continuous 
' prosperity the success of its mission; and the Young 
fVop/e, though more recently introduced to us, has 
already found many friends among the children. 

I It would bo difficult to find in this country or abroad 
four illustrated publications of equal merit covering 
the same fields, issued by one publishing-house. 

Toe London Graphic makes weekly demonstration 
of Its unquestioned position among foreign illustrated 
journals, and has already acquired a warm friendship 
from its extended constituency. In its literary pages 
numerous pens contribute information, both instruc¬ 
tive and entertaining to thousands of readers in every 
nation of the globe. 

The Continent coming weekly to our table is a wel¬ 
come visitor, and seems continually improving in the 
(juslity of its contents and growing in attractiveness. 
Its weekly numbers are bound together and issued in 
a monthly edition for the convenience of those who 
may prefer t in that form. 

Among the several publications issued for young 
people by D. Lotlirop & Co., Boston, Wide Awake has 
perhaps attained the greatest popularity. Every 
portion of this delightful magazine shows the care 
bestowed in the selection of the matter which its 
editors have placed before you. Its stories are largely 
feuded upon fact, and while fascinating are of such 
a pare moral tone as to have an elevating influence 
opon all who read them. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake has prepared for publi¬ 
cation her recent lectures in reply to the Rev. Dr. 
Morgan Dix. They will be immediately issued under 
the title of “ Woman's Place To-day,” in 1 vol. 12mo 
cloth; and also ns a 20 cent number of “ Lovell’s Lib¬ 
rary,” by John W. Lovell & Co., New York. 


Catalogues, etc,, received. 

A. Whitcomb, Lawrence, Kan.—Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue of new and popular Bedding and Greenhouse 

Plants. 

Tnos. Jackson, Portland, Me.—Wholesale Cata¬ 
logue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, etc. 

Knodle Bros., Irving, Ill.—Catalogue of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Small Fruits and Herba- 
:eous Plants. 

Woolson & Co., Passaic, N. J.—Descriptive Cata- 
bguoof Hardy Herbaceous Plants, native and exotic. 
But few, relatively, know the value of hardy’ herba¬ 
ceous plants for the border. A proper selection of 
his class of plants alone, with but little attention 
md care, will not only furnish flowers the whole 
;easou during which any vegotation can grow, and 
bat, In this latitude is from the first of March, with 
ts snow-drops, until, ofttimes, Christmas, when 
Chrysanthemums are still in flower, but it will fur- 
ilsh flowers remarkable for their beauty and con- 
tancy. Mr. Woolson makes this class a specialty 
md every lover of flowers should have his catalogue! 

Seed Manual Illustrated for 1883.— Fred. N. Lang , 
Saraboo , IP*.—-if all sections of this country is not j 


provided with Vegetable and Flower seeds, it will not 
be the fault of the seedsmen, who are now locating in 
every field, favorable to the extension of their busi¬ 
ness. Mr. Lang is making a specialty of northern 
grown seeds, for northern latitudes, claiming for his 
productions more vitality, causing them to germinate 
sooner, and to produce more vigorous plants, hence a 
larger yield of vegetables and flowers. 

Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y.—Catalogue 
No. 7, devoted exclusively to new and rare Roses, 
giving their description, history and parentage. The 
latter feature is a novelty iu catalogues, and a very 
interesting one to those who have made the Rose a 
hobby, as it enables such persons to form a very cor¬ 
rect idea of the character of the “ newcomer,” before 
making a purchase. 

New York Horticultural Society’s Monthly re¬ 
port, containing a valuable paper on Window Gar. 
dening, by John Thorpe, Esq., and much other valua¬ 
ble information. These reports are only furnished to 
members of the Society. 

American Farm and Home, a 2-1 page monthly, pub¬ 
lished at Washington, D. C\, J. C. Taylor, Manager. 

This new aspirant for public favor, presents a very 
creditable appearance, and should find a hearty well 
come in every farmer’s home. It is entertaining and 
instructive, and entirely free from objectionable read¬ 
ing matter. The object of its publishers is—“To 
walk with the farmer through his fields and talk of 
his work, then to visit the barn-yard and stables and 
discuss the merits of the animals found therein ; to 
sit at the hearthstone when the day’s work is over and 
enjoy the flights of poetic fancy and scientific re¬ 
search, to be the friend and fellow laborer of the 
farmer and his family while holding before them the 
lamp of intelligence, shall be our highest aim.” 


Newspaper Waifs. 

Truth is a greater stranger than fiction.— New Or¬ 
leans Picayune. 

The Venus de Medicine—Lydia Pinkham. 

Irish Version.- Be sure you riot, then go ahead. 

A Sound Suggestion.— Never turn a deaf ear to the 
telephone. 

TnE man who was cured by a mesmerist, says he 
was trance-fixed. 

If you should happen to want your ears pierced, 
just pinch the baby. 

The ferry-boat may be called “A Good Rule,” be¬ 
cause it works both ways. 

Fast Day was observed in Massachusetts last week. 
That meaut—no beans ! 

Funny, isn’t it, that you always see the night-fall 
before any stars begin to shoot ? 

Some one lias said: “It maybe that the diamond 
is the stone for an engagement; but give us the old 
cobblestone in a free fight.” 

Two Brattleborough ladies have spent six years in 
embroidering a picture in worsted entitled, “The 
Exposure of Haman.” It was a crewel thing to do. 

An enterprising reporter, writing of a wreck at sea, 
stated that no less than fourteen of the unfortunate 
crew and passengers bit tho dust. 

v 

Cucumber green is the new shade for ties. The 
man who is tied up in a knot from the cucumber he 
has eaten, will have the intense satisfaction of know¬ 
ing he is in style — Lotcell Citizen. 

So Far as we can learn, the most fashionable 
parasol this season will be the one that can be seen 
the farthest, costs the most, and gives the least pos¬ 
sible amount of solid comfort.— Phila. News. 


A Bridgton man, lying in his berth in the Boston 
boat, one night not long since, beard the following 
co loqiiial disquisition on matrimony between two 
darkey stewards: “ Say, what’s Sam doing jes now ?” 
“Sam,” answered the other, “why Sam’s ben an’ 
gone’n got married.” Has? Wejlhe won’t have to 
work any more.” “ No—dat’s a fac’! ” 

A scissors-grinder was ringing his bell “ to grind” 
on Bush Street, when a young man called to him and 
asked : “ Say, can you sharpen everything? ” “Yes, 
eatery tings.” Can you sharpen my wits ? ” “ Your 
vits? Vhell, I guess you haf to go und get a new 
handle und back-spring put in first! I must haf 
sometings to hang on py! ”— Detroit Free Press. 

“We’re going to have some amateur theatricals 
for the benefit of our society,” said Brown; “ do 
you think that Biggs would take a part if it was 
offered him?” “Biggs take a part!” exclaimed 
Fogg; “guess you don’t know Biggs. No, sir, he 
wouldn’t take a part; he’d want the whole or noth¬ 
ing. Nothing half-way about Biggs.’’ 

“You seem to feel down-hearted to-day, Dennis,” 
said his employer. “What’s the matter with you ? ” 
“ It’s sore distressed I am, sor. Felix Maguire’s 
connivin’ daughter has run off wid me b’y Mickie, 
an’ there’s no wan lift to comfort me in me ould 
age.” “It’s very sad, Dennis.” “Yes, sor; it’s an 
eclipse of the son.” 

Where They Grow.— Small boy of eight (looking 
over picture book with boy of ten): “ What’s that ? ” 
Small boy of ten: “ Why, don’t you know ? that’s a 
donkey; haven’t you ever seen a donkey?” Small 
boy of eight (doubtfully): “No.” Small boy of ten 
(patronizingly): “ Why, I have; lots of ’em—in the 
Theological Gardens, you know.— Life. 

Nature is de mudder ob de chile, but edycation is 
de mudder ob de man. Some men says dat de 
human family is a fraud. Dese men is sorter loose 
demselves. De law ob de State only axes a man ter 
do half way right; de law ob de soul tells him ter do 
all the way right. De man what is ashamed ob de 
fack dat he’s growin’ ole, acknowledges dat his work 
has been badly performed. It is impossible fur a 
man ter be successful an’ retain de friendship ob his 
neighbors, ’case ebery move towards success is re¬ 
garded by de public as dishonest. De wurst whippin’ 
dat a fellar gits is from de man what doan’ wan’ ter 
fight. De .wasp is mighty quiet, but his sting is 
awful. De boy what thinks his fadder is a fool, will, 
arter a while, complain ob de roughness ob de fare 
in the penitentiary.— Arkansaiv Traveler. 

Two Irishmen came to a guidepost on a wide and 
desolate plain. It was getting dusk, and the unfenced 
trails were scarcely distinguishable. “ Five miles to 
Glenairlie,” read one of them, putting his face close 
to the board. “ But which av them goes to Glenair¬ 
lie, shure ? ” asked his companion, looking dubiously 
at the two trails. After a few moments’ meditative 
silence, the first Irishman replied, “We can try wan 
av them, and then the other.” “But how will we 
find the way back, av we get lost?” “ Shure, we 
will take the boord along wid us,” replied the first. 
And so the two pilgrims lighted their pipes, and 
marched cheerfully away ■with the guide board be¬ 
tween them. —Burlington Free Press. 

A well-known Connecticut clergymen had a dea¬ 
con who insisted upon leading the singing at the 
prayer meetings. He was a great blunderer, and he 
sang all the sad and melancholy tunes he could 
think of. The hymn was given out, 

“I love to steal awhile away.” 

The deacon began, “I love to steal”—to Mear , 
where he broke down. He started with Dundee — 11 1 
love to steal.” The third time he commenced and 
broke down, when tho pastor rose and gravely said, 
“I am sorry for our brother’s propensity. Will 
some brother pray ? ” 
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Compound Oxygen for the Cure of 
Chronic Diseases. 

“A WONDER TO ALT, 3IY FRIENDS.” 

A lady at Sanky Creek. N. Y., wrote us in April 
last, giving a statement of her case. She had been 
a sufferer for many years, especially from Neuralgia, j 
In her letter she said: 

44 1 have suffered terribly /aom Neuralgia. Physi¬ 
cians call it Neuralgia of fifth pair of nerves. Mor- j 
phine affects the heart, and at one time nearly killed 
me. * * * Severe pains at times aloug the whole 

length of spine, and nearly constant across the kid- ' 
neys and at end of spine.” 

We had but one report of the case, and that a brief ! 
one. until October 20th, 1SS2, when the following was j 
received. It will be seen that the Treatment has 
be n doing a good work, and that the lady, to use 
her own words, 44 is a wonder to all her friends.” 

** Last April I procured a Home Treatment from 
vou, and have written you one since then. I have 
been greatly benefited by the use of the Oxygen. 
When I wrote you a description of my case you ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that with freedom from care and 
work. I might be cured by taking the Treatment. I 
have never worked so hard or steadily as through 
the past summer, and have not felt so i cell, so much 
alive, for years , and all this from the use of only 
about half a Treatment. I have been so very busy 
that I have not taken the Oxygen regularly' at all; 
neither have I reported to you'but once before, so I 
could blame no one but myself if I were not benefited. 

I have not felt quite as well for the past two weeks, 
but am going to be more faithful in the use of the 
Oxygen, and I hope to improve. I am a wonder to 
all my friends, but I give the credit where it is due 
—to the use of the Oxygen. 


• 

Almost Incredible, Yet Absolutely True.—A 
$95 24-Stop Organ for Only $49 75. The offer made 
in this issue by Mayor Beatty, of Washington, N. J., 
is characteristic of the euterpriso of this well-known 
manufacturer. He offers to you one of his renowned 
latest stylo $95 organs for only $49.75, and delivers it 
free, all freight charges prepaid by him, at your very 
door. This offer must be accepted on or before May 
15, as after that date the price will be $95: therefore 
do not hesitate, but order at once. Every instrument 
guaranteed or money will be refunded with interest. 

No manufacturer can show the amount of business 
transacted during the last four months that Mr. 
Beatty does. His shipments have been: December,) 
1,410 organs; January, 1,102 organs; February, 1,152 I 
organs; March, 1,483 organs, besides some 548 piano-1 
fortes. His factory is taxed to its utmost capacity, i 
running day and night. He has the largest and most 
complete factory in America; no one deserves suc¬ 
cess more than Mayor Beatty, for he understands 
and caters to every wish of the music-loving popu¬ 
lace, and has his reward in the world-renowned repu¬ 
tation which his incomparable instruments have 
attained. • 


BUSINESS BREVITIES. 

Persons recovering from wasting diseases, such as 
malaria, fevers, etc., will be greatly benefited by the 
use of Brown’s Iron Bitters, a true tonic. 

Two ladies were coming out of the theatre. Seeing 
the other drop her playbill, one of them exclaimed: 
44 Why, Mrs. Blank, do you always throw your pro¬ 
gramme away ? I should think you would like to 
keep it for a momentum ! ” 



That is what a great 
many people are doing. 
They don't know just what 
is the matter, but they have 
a combination of pains and 
aches, and each month they 
grow worse. 

The only sure remedy 
yet found is Brown’s Iron 
Bitters, and this by rapid 
and thorough assimilation 
with the blood purifies and 
enriches it, and rich, strong 
blood flowing to every part 
of the system repairs the 
wasted tissues, drives out 
disease and gives health and 
strength. 


STRONG TESTESIOXY FROM A FHYSICAX. 

A physician in Troy, Tenn., whose wife was in the 


A pint of the finest ink for families or schools can 
be made from a ten-cent package of Diamond Dye. 


This is why Brown’s 
Iron Bitters will cure 


early stages of Consumption, wrote to us in May 
last, ordering a Treatment. In a second letter, re¬ 
ceived some weeks after the Compound Oxygen was 
received, he says: 

“She coughs some. Has no night sweats. Had 
some chills lately; short breath: pain in left lung 
under breast; some hemorrhage recently: appetite 
and sleep moderate; losing flesh since using Com¬ 
pound Oxygen: is some better in all respects; 
coughs up some blood and pure pus; breathes better 
than before using Compound Oxygen.” 

We did not hear again from the case until Sept. 
22d, I8s2, when a letter came in which *the writer 
states that he had been waiting to see if the good 
work begun by our Treatment was going to be per¬ 
manent. His report, which-we give below, is highly 
satisfactory: 

44 You will no doubt think that I have been very 
negligent in writing you in regard to my wife’s case. 
Please receive my apology. / teas just waiting to see 
if what your Treatment was doing would be perma¬ 
nent. I have so much to say that I hardly know 
where to begin. 

44 1 gave you the symptoms when I made the order. 
For the first three weeks my wife did not improve 
any. After that time she improved slowly but stead¬ 
ily. She is now like a new person. She is gaining 
all the time. Her breathing is better than for two 
years , and she is gaining strength and flesh. 

‘•When she began your compound Oxygen, she 
could not walk fifty yards without oreat exhaustion. 
She can now walk half a mile with but little fatigue. 
Her lungs pain her but little. She sleeps well at 
night: appetite good; has n 9 t had any hemorrhage 
since last of July, and then light; and, to cut the mat¬ 
ter short, she said this morning that she began to feel 
like herself again. 

44 We feel to rejoice with thankful gratitude that 
we commence using the Compound Oxygen Treat¬ 
ment. 

44 You are at liberty to refer to me or my wife any 
one similarly afflicted .” 

The Compound Oxyen Treatment can be obtained 
only from Drs. Starkey and Palen, 1109 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia. Their treatise on Compound Oxygen, 
giving a history of the discovery, nature, and action 
of this remarkable therapeutic agent, and containing 
alarge record of the surprising cures which have 
been made during the last thirteen years, will he 
mailed free to any one who will write for it. 


They color Silk, Wool or Cotton. 

Philanthropic passenger to Irish emigrant with 
small bundle : 44 "Where’s you trunk, Pat ? ” 44 Phwat 
'ud oi do wid a trunk ? ” 44 Put your clothes in it.” 
44 An me go naked ? "—Life. 

In countries where malaria is prevalent, or where 
the climate is subject to sudden changes—should be 
found in every house Brown’s Iron Bitters. 


The Estey & Co. advertisement, surmounted with 
a crown, is very appropriate and suggestive; for’ 
whatever may be said of the merits of other organs, 
the sterling qualities of the Estey instruments are 
admitted, by all who know them, to be unsurpassed. 
Having had one of their organs in use for the past 
fifteen years, without requiring either repairing or 
tuning, we still appreciate its excellencies so highly 
that we should be loth to exchange it for any organ 
that we have yet had the opportunity of hearing. 
For their style of cases, and the fine tone of their 
instruments they deserve to be crowned.— Bapiist 
Weekly. 


THE FINEST CAMS EVER ISSUES, 

A beautiful BASKET OF FLOWERS—MarGchal 
Niel and Jacqueminot Roses; or a BASKET of 
FRUIT—Peaches, Plums, Grapes and Cherries—very 
natural and from original designs. Full size. Mailed 
on receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 cents the pair, in 
stamps. Mention this paper. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, 

103 and I 10 Wooster St., N. Y. 


118.000 Words, 
3,000 Engravings, 
&c., &C., &c. 

" A LIBRARY IN ITSELF. ” 

An ever-present'and reliable school master to the whole 
family.—& S. Herald. 

H ft C. UTEfiRIAM & C0. y Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 




kidney and liver diseases, 
consumption, rheumatism, 
neuralgia, dyspepsia, mala¬ 
ria, intermittent fevers, &c. 

203 S. Paca St., Baltimore. 

Nov. 28,1881. 

I was a great sufferer from 
Dyspepsia, and for several 
weeks could eat nothing and 
was growing weaker every 
day. I tried Brown’s Iron 
Bitters, and am happy to say 
I now have a good appetite, 
and am getting stronger. 

Jos. McCawley. 

Brown’s Iron Bitters 
is not a drink and does not 
contain whiskey. It is the 
only preparation of Iron 
that causes no injurious ef¬ 
fects. Get the genuine. 
Don’t be imposed on with 
imitations. 




- ^-pnec Illustrated catalogue, with 
■ words and music of 20 popular 
gongs, and handsome dccoratcdplnque, 
I all for 12c? 100 choice songs, words, nnislc, 
|| ^and accompaniments; or, 100 P°P u, i f * l 1 , *f 

I "for Plano or Organ,all full sheet muslcfllze* 
Diamond School lor Violin, 

8 pieces, 50c. Comic, English, 

id music, 100 of each, 30c., or W'or * 1-00. W contr”. 
!S, reels, breakdowns, Ac., for Pjono or organ, S0c. 

I. TUIFET, 19 Franklin St., Boston. Mna«- 
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The bright and fervid sun of June, 
Shone down the garden walks at noon, 
Where summer roses sweetly bloomed, 
And all the summer air perfumed. 


The Red Rose said, “ I fain would go 
Where cool west winds serenely blow; 

The garden is too close and small, 

Too high and dismal is its wall.” 

The Yellow rose spoke up with pride, 

“ In halls of wealth I would abide; 

In jar or vase of costly ware, 

My perfect form would look most fair.” 

“ The tresses of some sweet young bride 
I would adorn,” the Moss Rose cried, 

“ My loveliness is much too rare, 

In any lowlier lot to share,” 

The Blush Rose said: “ I fain would bloom 
Within some lonely sick one’s room, 

Whose hours of pain and weariness, 

My presence there might cheer and bless.” 


“ I wish to rest,” the White Rose said, 

“ Upon the bosom of the dead, 

And letmy soft and fragrant breath 
Relieve the chilling taint of death.” 

The modest Sweet-Brier spoke at last, 

“ My humble lot I long to cast 
Among the poor who toil and sin, 

Amid the city’s ceaseless din. 

“ I would recall their early days 

Of simple joys and peaceful ways, 

The country walks wherein they strayed 
Through sunny field or woodland shade. 

“And through those memories of youth, 

With all its innocence and truth, 

A tender ray of hope divine, 

To cheer their present gloom should shine.” 

Mbs. Susie A. Bisbee. 




































JUNE. 


June is the month for the purest delight in the gar¬ 
den: it is crowded with hope, promise and reward. 
Whoever has a garden, in the true meaning of the 
word, has a wide field f<jr pure and rational enjoyment. 
It matters not the nature and scope of one's occupa¬ 
tions, how hard their labors may be during the busy 
hours of the day. morning and night will, in the garden, 
furnish joy and rest. No month is so rich in nature's 
bounties. The woods and fields are full of wild flowers, 
the air is vocal with the songs of birds, and the days are 
at their longest, with the temperature the mildest of all 
the season. How wise the provision, that when there is 
the most to enjoy, there is the greatest opportunities 
afforded for the enjoyment. The preparations made 
last autumn have rewarded us with Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Narcissus, together with the flowers from the hardy 
herbaceous plants, just in proportion to our expendi¬ 
tures in bulbs, plants, and in the labor necessary for 
their successful development. Where we have been 
generous in our outlays, the plants have been generous 
in making their returns: where we have been stiDgy, 
mean and lazy, weak, sickly, half-starved looking 
flowers are constantly rebuking us. The few who have 
given the garden all the care and attention it deserves, 
are now the envy of the many that are always going to 
have a garden next year—a year that never comes. 
The successful gardener, only, is the one that will have 
a “ next year,’’ in the joy a garden affords, a pleasure 
that is perennial, because it is always fed from the 
fountain, which is the to-day. in the preparations for 
the future, and not the to-morrow, the promises of 
which never ripen to fruition. 

Excepting the few Gladiolus reserved for late plant¬ 
ing. and a liberal share for this purpose should always 
be saved, the arrangements for the summer may now 
be considered complete, and the chief employment of the 
owner will be in watching for the fulfillment of the 
promise that nature makes to all who assist in the devel¬ 
opment of her works. Pleasure will abound on every 
hand; much will come in looking over a newly mown 
lawn, particularly if the “mower” is in good order, and 
has done its work well, which it always will do if guided 
by an intelligent hand. It matters but little what the 
plantings have been, how rare and costly the plants, if 
the surrounding grass is not kept well cut, and the edges 
trimmed, there will be no beauty in the garden. Much 
of the beauty of the lawn, and thereby the whole gar¬ 
den, depends upon a constant application of the mower, 
which keeps the grass always soft and fine, hence a re¬ 
freshing green appearance. Insects of all denomina¬ 
tions will contest every leaf and branch; not one will 
escape their notice, and not one will survive their 
ravages, unless constant warfare is kept up; when suc¬ 


cessful. the satisfaction is intense, and no one ought to 
acknowledge defeat at the hands of a worm. 

June of all months is the month for Roses, and wo 
may now. enjoy a profusion of the most beautiful flower 
that nature affords, if we but do our part well. Early 
in the month, if not already done, all weak shoots 
should be removed, and all the strong ones carefully 
tied up: as the flower-buds develop, remove all those 
that are bad shaped, or if there are more than the plant 
can successfully carry, thin out. leaving only the more 
vigorous to flower; a few perfect flowers are preferable 
to a much greater number of small or puny ones. Hy¬ 
brid Perpetuals (as soon as the branch has expanded all 
its flowers and begins to fade) should be cut well back, 
leaving but one or two buds which will, by this time, 
have commenced to swell; and should the weather be 
dry. the surface of the soil should be kept stirred and 
the ground saturated with manure water, in order to 
stimulate new growth, which should be completed in 
time for a full crop of Roses in autumn. Monthly or 
Tea Roses of the present season's planting will not do 
much this month, other than to establish a home. If the 
plants set out are young, as they should be to give 
satisfaction, they will, during this month, commence a 
vigorous growth, and for the remainder of the season 
become objects of great beauty and interest. This class 
of Roses, like the Hybrid Perpetuals, has its enemy; the 
latter has many: this has but one that will cause much 
trouble, and that one is the Rose bug, which is a formid¬ 
able one, one for which there is no preventive, as it 
cannot be reached in the egg, larva, or chrysalis state, 
if. indeed, it does exist in other than the perfect form. 
The only known remedy for this pest is the one that has 
been applied for the last fifty years, viz., hand picking. 
This is a slow and somewhat tedious operation: but for 
the fact that their numbers are limited, and that per¬ 
sistent effort will clear them out, the operation would, 
indeed, be discouraging. 

The work of planting for the season is completed, and 
there is nothing that yet remains to be done but work; 
work constantly presents itself to the lover of flowers, 
in the garden, as reading does to the reader in the 
library, it is never done, because it is ever a pleasure to 
do it; it brings with it enjoyments of the purest and 
most elevating character; the greater the amount of 
work, the greater the amount of pleasure. In thislabor 
of love, you do not come in contact with selfishness, or 
other of the lower feelings of our natures, it is the ideal 
alone that ministers to your feelings, and for which you 
work. The love of flowers never wearies, nor grows old, 
on the contrary, it strengthens with our years, so that 
all who have watched over a gardena few years, are sure 
to continue the pleasant work to the end of their lives. 


GERANIUMS. 

The Ivy-Leaved. 

Is this section we have very interesting and effective baskets for suspension, or for mixing with othei plants 
plants for growing either separately in small or large in large or small vases or urns. 
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Of the improvements in this section it is even more 
apparent than in the ordinary zonal section mentioned 
in our last paper. It is but a few years since the only 
forms of Ivy-leaved Geraniums were Peltatum, with 
straggling habit, very dark green leaves, with a five- 
lobed star-like zone of very dark brown and small green 
disc, flowers loose and thin in texture, of a lilac tint, 
with darker markings in upper petals. Peltatum Ele- 
gans, a counterpart of the above, with white flowers 
and dark markings in upper petals. Then came 
Pseudo Peltatum, flowers a little more round and of a 
more decided tone of Rose color; habit rather more 
compact and leaves not so decidedly zoned. Referring 
to their being Ivy-leaved, no plant has ever been so 
nearly simulated in foliage as the European Ivy has 
been by these Geraniums. The variety of Ivy known 
as Hedeva Hiberniea Elegantissima, in some of its 
stages of growth seems to be a counterpart of the 
Ivy Gerauium; and to make the likeness more 
striking and assured, the appearance is not all, but the 
strong, pungent smell of the Ivy (so generally observed 
by all who have rusticated in Europe during the early 
spring months, whether gathering wild flowers, botani¬ 
cal specimens, or listening to the song of the blackbird 
and the thrush), is precisely the same in the Gera¬ 
nium. 

Let us see what changes have been made from these 
three plants. We have flowers much larger, more 
nearly round, thicker in texture (double and single), 
habits more desirable. Those of the type with ex¬ 
tremely pendant growth are more branching and shorter 
jointed. Those of the stouter or partially drooping 
habit have also thicker leaves and larger trusses of 
llowers. The types did not flower more than seven or 
eight weeks during the year. The newer varieties will 
flower from March to November. What shall we say 


about the colors in these? So far we lack a pure rich 
scarlet, but it is only a question of a moment in the 
world’s progress before we shall have one; outside of 
the scarlet, we have all other shades of reds, pinks, 
salmons, and whites, the double varieties are the most 
effective and popular, their flowers lasting longer than 
the single varieties, and it is not yet fifteen years since 
the first double one was introduced—the variety Koenig 
Albert being the one that received the greatest favor; 
this was raised in Germany and created quite a stir in 
the Geranium world, but we are indebted to the French 
raisers, Lemoine, Crousse and Sisley for the beautiful 
varieties of the last five years. 

The single varieties have had more attention given to 
them in England, and we have some very great acqui¬ 
sitions in colors and size, so that we may safely remark 
there is a glorious future before the Ivy leaves. Before 
closing I must mention that in the breeding of these 
fine varieties there has been a great deal of influence 
brought to bear on them by crossing with the zonal section 
either as seed or pollen parents ; the influence is seen in 
various ways, and we may say there has been much 
patience and labor bestowed that has not yet borne 
fruit; in the early days of raising seedlings the writer 
made many hundred attempts to cross the Ivy leaved 
with the common zonal, and vice versa , before acc< m- 
plishing it, but it was done at last, and of which a good 
deal was thought. There is a tendency wherever the 
zonal blood is predominant for seedlings of that par¬ 
ticular class to be hermaphrodite or true hybrids. This 
is most potent where any radical change has been made 
either in habit or color, and seems the most prevalent 
when nearest the zonal type. 

We will, in our next paper, say a few words on (he 
general cultivation of the' several groups, and give a 
list of the best varieties. John Thorpf, 


THE ART OF PROPAGATION. 


By Seeds. 


The most natural way of increasing plants is by seeds, 
and whenever it is practicable to do so, it is preferable 
to all others; so that in our own practice, any plant of 
which we can procure the seed, we rarely increase in any 
other way, unless, of course, in cases where particular 
varieties are wanted, that we know will not reproduce 
themselves from seed, so as to be certain of color or 
form; but iu all cases where seed taken from a variety 
or species will reproduce itself exactly, or in cases 
where a general variety is wanted, the propagation by 
seed is invariably practiced. As propagation by seeds 
refers more usually to ornamental plants cultivated un¬ 
der glass, we will briefly relate our own practice, which 
we have greatly improved during the past few years, 
and in which we have attai ted almost unfailing satis¬ 
factory results. We have found that seeds sown in 
shallow boxes, from one and a half to two inches deep, 
can be given a far more uniform degree of moisture 
than when sown in earthen flower pots, or earthen seed 
pans, made especially for that purpose. These boxes 
are made from the ordinary soap box, from four- to 
five being made from each, with the bottom boards so 


put on as to allow free escape of moisture, though, of 
course, not so wide apart as to allow the soil to wash 
through. These boxes are filled with finely-sifted soil, 
such as has been run through a sieve fine as mosquito 
netting. This surface is then made perfectly level and 
smooth, and the seeds sowed on it as evenly as possible, 
and in thickness corresponding to the variety sowed, 
though it must be here remembered that in “ union 
there is strength,” and that, if sown too thin, weak 
seeds may fail to press up the soil if isolated too much. 
After the seeds are sown, and before they are covered, 
they are pressed down by a smooth board into the soil, 
so that the surface is again smooth and level. 

The seed box is now ready for its covering. For the 
past year we have used finely-sifted Moss (Sphagnum) 
exclusively for covering. To prepare this it is rubbed 
through a mosquito wire sieve when dry, and sifted 
over the seed only thick enough to cover it, usually about 
one-sixteenth part of an inch. In the absence of Moss, 
dry refuse hops, cocoanut fibre, or leaves will answer, 
prepared in the same manner, the great object being to 
use a material light in weight, having non-conductirg 
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properties, and that will thus hold the moisture uni¬ 
formly. Of all these, we think Moss the best, and now 
use nothing else, as its sponge-like character keeps just 
the right degree of_moisture wanted. These seed boxes 
should be placed iu the [open sunlight, in the windows 
of the dwelling room, iu the hot-bed or green-house, 
and never shaded, in a temperature running from 55 
degrees to 05 degrees at night, with 10 degrees higher 
during the day : and if a proper degree of moisture is 
applied, say a light sprinkling once a week, if there is 
ife iu the seed, germination is certain. As soon as the 
seeds have grown so as to attain the fust true leaves 
(that is the first leaves that show after the seed-leaves), 
they must be " pricked off" carefully in soft, light 
soil, similar to that used for the seeds, at from 
one to two inches apart, according to the kind. This 
will not only prevent them from damping off. as many 
ofthem are very apt to do, but they will be much stronger 
and suffer less when put into flower pots or replanted 
in the open ground. IVe prefer to replant the seedlings 


iu the shallow boxes already described. And here wo 
again find, that if the soil is mixed with half its hull; 
of sifted Sphagnum, we get a far better development 
of fibrous roots. They are more portable thus than if 
planted again in the soil of the hot-bed, or bench of 
the green-house, though, of course, alter planting in 
the boxes, these are put again in the hot-bed or given- 
house. After the seedlings have been planted in these 
boxes, lightly water them and shade for two or three 
days. 

To such as have not the convenience of a hot-bed or 
green-house, vegetable or llower seeds may be sown 
in the shallow boxes above mentioned, and placed iu 
the window of a south or east room, where the ther¬ 
mometer does not average less than 70 degrees. Success 
would be more complete, however, if panes of glass 
were placed over the seeds, resting on the edge of the 
box an inch or so from the soil. This would prevent 
evaporation, and render watering less necessary. 

(TO DE CONTINUED). 


KEEP THE HOE GOING. 


That •-ill weeds grow apace" we cannot gainsay, 

For proofs of the proverb come forth with the day; 

If we don't clear them thoroughly out of the ground, 

A plentiful crop of their seeds will be found : 

Making waste of our work, without reason or gain, 

And changing our prospect of pleasure to pain : 

So the use of my motto I now would be showing— 

To keep the weeds down, we must keep the hoe going. 

Bad temper will grow like a weed in the heart, 

Striking deep with its roots like a venomous dart; 

And they who encourage it nourish a devil, 

That changes whatever is good into evil; [ness, 

Then words that should comfort give nothing but sad- 
And deeds that should bless are productive of badness; 
The weed of ill-temper, I now would be showing, 

Must be struck at the root—we must keep the hoe going. 

Intemperance oft is a troublesome weed, 

Changing health to disease, and plenty to need; 
Embittering life, destroying all quiet, 

Consuming the household with wasting and riot. 

Avoid the temptation, keep out of the folly: 

Why sacrifice gladness to dark melancholy ? 

Go work in the garden, and soon you’ll be knowing, 
Health and mirth may be gained if you keep the hoe 
going. 


Envy, Hatred, and Malice arc virulent weeds; 

Where charity failetli they scatter their seeds: 

Bright flowers of love, and sweet fruits of kindness, [ness 
Are choked by their growth: and the soul in its blind- 
Takes evil for good, and the wrong for the right; 

And goes forth in darkness as hating the light. 

Oh! tear up such weeds ere their seeds they be sowing 
In the garden of life, and keep the hoe going. 

See Hypocrisy spreading a blight on each hand, 

Where Candor and Truth have no hold on the land. 

See Deception and Craft and Selfishness grow, 

Where Simplicity shrinks like a Rose in the snow. 

Oh, such weeds are too rank in humanity’s field. 

Too fast in their spread, too malignant their yield : 

We must summon our courage to hinder then - growing, 
We must work, we must wait, we must keep the hoe going. 

Come back to the motto, "Ill weeds grow apace,” 
There’s a clear course for all, and our life is a race ; 

The Honest and Truthful and Good make the running, 
And loss and disgrace are the wages of cunning. 

Cut down the bad weed, give sunshine and air 

To the blooms that are sweet and the grains that are fair: 

Be taught as from Heaven to see that I’m showing, 

One way to be happy is to keep the hoe going. 

— J. H. Jewell. 


BAUHINIA. 


This interesting genus of leguminous plants was named 
by Plumier, in honor of the brothers, John and Casper 
Bauhin (two celebrated botanists of the sixteenth een- 
ury), in consequence of most of the species having 
thfiir leaves composed of two lobes, which are either 
quite separate, or, more frequently, joined together by 
a portion of their inner margins, and which Plumier 


thought symbolic of the united labors of the two 
Bauhins in the cause of science. The numerous species 
are extensively diffused throughout the tropics, partic¬ 
ularly in Brazil and India. They are generally climbers, 
frequently attaining a gigantic size; some few how¬ 
ever, form trees or large shrubs. Their flowers are pro¬ 
duced either singly or in racemes opposite the leaves, 
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Bauhinia Corymbosa. 


and have a calyx with a cylindrical tube split on one 
side, or rarely five parted, making five unequal spread¬ 
ing petals. 

B. tomentosa is a native of Ceylon, where it forms a 
small tree, growing about fifteen feet high, and having 
pale-yellow flowers spotted with crimson, which has 
given rise to the superstitious idea that they are 
sprinkled with the blood of St. Thomas, hence the tree 
is called St. Thomas’ tree. 

B. Valilii is the Malvo climber of India, a plant whose 
gigantic shrubby stems often attain a length of 300 feet, 
and climb over the tops of the highest trees of the 
forest, twisting so tightly round then- stems that they 
not ^infrequently strangle and cause death, the stems 
ultimately decaying and leaving a sheath of climbers 
standing in their place. The young leaves and shoots 
are covered with a rust-colored scurf, and are furnished 
with tendrils. The leaves are very large, often more 
than a foot in diameter, composed of two oval-shaped 
lobes, joined together for about half their length and 
heart-shaped at their base. The flowers are snowy- 


white, and arranged in racemes. The exceedingly 
tough fibrous bark of this species is employed in India 
for making ropes, which, from their great strength, are 
used in the construction of the suspension bridges 
across the river Jumna. 

B. Corymbosa, the subject of our illustration, is com¬ 
paratively an unknown plant, although one of very 
great interest. It is a woody climber of free growth, 
with bifid leaves, accompanied with short tendrils, pro¬ 
ducing terminal corymbs of beautiful flowers of a warm 
rosy-pink color, which is also the color of the stamens 
in the expanded rosy flowers. It is found in Hong 
Kong, but whether it is indigenous to that island is a 
question with those who have made that plant a study. 
We are indebted to the Gardeners’ Magazine for the 
illustration. 


We are indebted to the Hand-Book of Plants for our 
papers upon Propagation, the first of whioh appears in 
this issue, and feel assured that our readers will find 
them of practical value. 





















SPORTS PHYSIOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 


The following valuable and interesting paper was 
read before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by 
Josiah W. Talbot. Esq. The subject was so ably pre¬ 
sented. that it gives us great pleasure to lay it before 
our readers: 

"To call a natural phenomenon a sport is to admit 
our ignorance of the laws by which it was produced. 
%Vhen a branch upon the stock of a Rose, or any other 
plant, produces a blossom essentially different from the 
others, it is called a sport. When in grafting the result 
is different from what we had reason to expect, we call 
it sporting, as when the green-leafed Laburnum was 
budded with the golden, and the shoots below the buds, 
and even those from the roots, were variegated, or when 
the yellow-striped Jessamine was grafted on the white, 
and the smaller-leafed Abutilon on the larger, the varie¬ 
ties thus obtained were called sports. When, in Am¬ 
herst, N. H.. a large Baldwin tree, originally grafted 
near the ground on a Russet stock, threw out a shoot 
twenty feet above the graft, bearing apples tliaT seemed 
io be a cross between the Baldwin and Russet: it was 
called Whiting sport frem the owner. Tradition tells 
us that more than a century ago buds of the Golden 
Sweet and Rhode Island GreeniDg apples being split, 
and the halves united, produced the well-known variety, 
one side of which is sweet and the other sour. This has 
always been called a sport. These arc- a few of a large 
class of phenomena which, appearing to be contrary to 
natural laws, have been called sports, but the teiin is an 
unfortunate one, for Nature never sports: all her laws 
are immutable, and it is only when we cannot compre¬ 
hend them that she appears to sport. Cases like those 
mentioned will never be fully understood until we 
better understand the laws of vegetable physiology. 

•‘The better to learn the origin and understand the 
nature of sports, let us look at a few well-established 
physiological facts. In regard to the circulation of sap, 
nearly.all writers now a dmi t, that the crude sap ascends 
from the roots through the sap-wood to the upper sides 
of the leaves, where it is elaborated by coming into con¬ 
tact with the air, and then passes into the veins on the 
under side of the leaves, to be conducted into the vessels 
on the bark, where it is digested and assimilated on its 
way into the cambium, where it forms the protoplasm 
or life-principle, which circulates to every part of the 
plant. From this protoplasm originates, not only all 
sports, but all growth of plant life. 

“Another class of well-established facts which we 
must understand before we approach the subject of 
sports, relates to the cell structure of plants. All planes 
originate in and are composed of minute cells. Every 
natural plant or tree comes from one parent cell, which 
had the power of multiplying itself and building up the 
whole plant or tree. From every parent cell in a plant 
or tree, whether in root, branch, bud or leaf, may be de¬ 
veloped another branch or tree which will be true to its 
kind No natural plant or tree can of itself alone ever 
change its kind. On this fact depends the permanency 
of varieties. Every cell is formed in the cambium by 
the protoplasm, which is one of the most wonderful 
agents in the world, having an inherent power of motion 


as persistent and independent as the beating of the 
heart, and even more so, for t he protoplasm changes its 
locality and performs various kinds of motions, and 
seems to be endowed with a wisdom to foresee and 
plan, and a skill to execute, the most varied operations. 
It not only forms the cells, but changes their forms to 
make tubes and vessels, woody fibre, bark, buds and 
leaves: secretes the gum. starch, sugar, and all the 
components of plants; produces the most delicate blos¬ 
soms and the most delicious fruits: and, finally, to 
perpetuate its kind, inserts in every fruit a little embryo 
of itself in the well-protected seed. 

“The nucleus of every cell is simply protoplasm, 
which, as scon as the first cell is completed, divides 
itself into two parts, each taking an end of the cell, 
begins a rotary motion, divides the cell wall and forms 
from each half a new cell as perfect as the first, to be 
again divided, and so on, indefinitely. When a suffi¬ 
cient number of cells are formed, one above another, a 
new work commences, with which we are particularly 
interested : the protoplasm in the perpendicular row of 
cells begins to absorb the transverse septa or end walls, 
and, joining the side walls together, forms tubes or sap 
vessels, and then passes eff through the tubes thus 
formed and recommences its work of cell building to 
complete the plant. This last process, which is con¬ 
stantly going on in plant growth, gives the key to the 
origin of sports. The grains of pollen in a blossom are 
independent male cells, which may bo removed from 
one plant to another. In the same blossom are the 
ovules or female cells, which cannot be removed with¬ 
out destroying them. These male and female cells are 
not independent parent cells; that is, they cannot by 
division form other cells. Separately they can do 
nothing toward building up the tree, but soon perish. 
But bring the pollen or male cell in contact with the 
ovule or female cell, and they at once absorb the cell 
wall between them, unite their contents, and together 
form a new cell, which is the embryo or parent cell of a 
new plant. In this way every seed is formed by the 
union of the contents of two cells, and here we may see 
how no plant can of itself ever change its kind. If the 
pollen or male cell uniting with the female cell be of 
the same kind, then the embryo or seed cell must be the 
same, and the plant will be the same ; but let them be 
of different varieties, and though they will unite in the 
same way, the embryo or seed cell will be unlike cither. 
It will be a mixed or hybrid cell, aud the plant coming 
from it will be like it. Thus we see that all hybrids aud 
crosses come from the union of the contents of two 
cells. 

“When two cells thus unite, each contains a nucleus 
which appears to be little more than a small collections 
of protoplasm. But what gives this little particle of 
protoplasm in the male cell the power to produce such 
different results when uniting with female cells of 
different varieties? In other words, what determines 
the kind of the embryo cell thus formed ? In a natural 
tree, isolated from all others, every seed or embryo cell 
will be true to its kind, but in a grafted tree, bearing 
several kinds of fruit, perhaps no two seeds will produce 
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the same kind. Now, every nucleus or primordial cell is 
formed in the protoplasm, and it would seem that the 
protoplasm should determine the kind ; but this is not 
the fact. Neither is it the root that affords the sap, 
nor the leaf that elaborates it, nor the protoplasm 
formed from it. I have a natural pear tree which 
many years ago was grafted with St. Michael, the St. 
Michael with Dumnore, and the Dumnore with Beurre 
d'Anjou. The wild stock furnishes all the sap that 
passes up through the four kinds of wood, which is 
elaborated by the Anjou leaves, and forms protoplasm 
in the cambium of the Anjou sap. It is certainly Anjou 
protoplasm, for it forms Anjou cells, buds, fruit and 
wood. But this same Anjou protoplasm passes down a 
little lower and forms Dunmore cells, buds, fruit and 
wood, and still lower it forms St. Michael cells, buds, 
fruit and wood, and still lower the wild fruit of fifty 
years ago is found, and all this takes place when there 
are only Anjou leaves on the tree. Now when the pro¬ 
toplasm leaves the Aujou top it is full of primordial 
cells formed there, which if matured there would be 
Aujou. What changes their nature as they pass down? 
I come to the conclusion that each kind of wood must 
have an inherent power to determine its own kind of 
fruit, and that the nuclei or primordial cells have their 
kind determined by the wood where they are matured, 
and not where they originated. Every kind of wood 
imparts something to every parent cell matured in it 
that determines what kind of fruit the tree coming 
from it shall bear. And every tree coming from such a 
cell must be true to its kind. Now if there is any way 
by which the contents of two cells determined by 
different kinds of wood should be united, would not 
the union be a hybrid? We have already seen that 
such a result follows hybridizing and cross fertilizing. 
We have also seen that in building up a tree the cells 
absorb the cell walls between them and unite their 
contents and proceed to form new cells by their united 
contents. Now, we arc constantly bringing such dif¬ 
ferent cells in contact by the process of grafting, and it 
is in grafted trees that sports are generally, if not 
always, found. A cell in a scion is placed in contact 
with a cell in the stock.—they absorb the cell walls 
between them, unite their contents, and these proceed 
to build a strain of wood different from either, and in 
time this blossoms and bears fruit, uniting the qualities 
of both scion and stock. It is a graft hybrid that is 
called a sport. I think all sports come from a union of 
cells of different varieties, though we may not always 
trace this. As in the animal kingdom, the mixed 


strain may reach far back,— sometimes over several 
generations; so in plants, the strain may not become 
apparent for years, but when it appears it gives a new 
variety. 

“But there is another union of cells to which I wish 
to refer. A bud is virtually a single parent cell in its 
winter costume, with its spring ration enclosed. These 
bud-cells may be split, and the halves of different ones 
united, thus mixing their contents as effectually as in 
hybridizing. Mr. Meehan assures us that he has done 
it. During the last season I split the buds of several 
kinds of Apples and united them, and have three united 
buds living. I cannot tell what kind of fruit they will 
bear, but I know that halves of different buds united 
and grew well. This is a union of different cells, and I 
see no reason why their substance did not unite to form 
a parent cell, which multiplied itself to build up the 
shoots just as any other cell does; and I cannot see why 
it will not be a mixed or hybrid wood and bear a mixed 
or hybrid fruit. If it does, I shall not call it a sport, but 
a graft hybrid; and such are all sports. They are hy¬ 
brids resulting from the union of different cells. This 
certainly applies to the variegated Laburnum, Jessamine 
and Abutilon, which, we know, were the result of graft¬ 
ing; and, I think, equally well to the Rose, the Apple, 
and all other sports. I come to this conclusion from the 
application of principles found in the works of the most 
distinguished authors in our valuable library. Most of 
these authors speak of sports and graft hybrids; but 
none attempt to account for them except ex-President 
Clarke of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, and 
he rather doubtingly, in his report for 1870. He says: 
1 It may be possible that a part of the cell of the scion 
may unite with a part of a cell of the stock, and form a 
kind of mechanically crossed cell, capable of reproducing 
itself in infinite variety.’ If he had said capable of pro¬ 
ducing a new variety, it would have been nearer the 
truth. But if he had considered what he had already 
stated about the union of cells by the absorption of their 
transverse septa, he would have seen that it was not 
necessary to take parts of cells, but by simply bringing 
cells of different varieties together they will often ab¬ 
sorb the intervening cell-walls and unite their contents, 
and form a mixed cell producing a new variety, and all 
that is mechanical about it is the method by which the 
cells are brought in contact. From the foregoing, I 
conclude that all vegetable sports are hybrids, produced 
by the natural union of cells of different varieties, and 
that, when more familiar with the subject, we shall no 
longer call them sports but hybrids. ’ 


DRUMMOND PHLOX. 


In the year 1835 Mr. Drummond, a botanical collector 
in the service of the Glasgow Botanical Society, while 
traveling in Texas, discovered this pretty species of 
Phlox, which bears his name. It was one of the last 
plants that he sent home, for soon afterwards he visited 
Cuba and died there. Sir W. Jackson Hooker, in nam¬ 
ing the species Drummondii, remarked that he did so in 
order that it might serve as a frequent memento of its 
illustrious but unfortuuate discoverer. Never were 
words more truly spoken, for wherever annual plants 


are grown the different varieties of Drummond’s Phlox 
are found to be occupying a prominent place, and if the 
illustrious Drummond had only given us this single 
plant he would well deserve our deepest gratitude and 
respect. 

The Phlox belongs to the natural order Polemoniaceae, 
and is a half hardy annual, of upright yet slender 
growth, attaining a height of from eight to eighteen 
inches, and produces its various colored flowers in the 
greatest profusion from July until frost. Since its in- 
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treduction, however, the Phlox has been greatly im¬ 
proved in size, form and texture, and the colored plates 
published at that time bear but little resemblance to the 
large and almost perfect flowers of the present day, 
the latest improvement being of American origin, viz.: 
Vicks new Double "White, a very fine robust half dwarf 
variety, very desirable for cutting, nearly all coming 
true from seed. Although the Phlox is an American 
plant, we must acknowledge our indebtedness to the 
European florists for the wonderful improvement in the 
size, form and texture of the flower, and this has been 
carried on to such au extent of late that it has been 
necessary to divide them into three classes or sections, 
viz.: Drummondii, Grandijiora or large-flowering sec¬ 
tion. and the new dwarf, Xana Compact a. 

Xo annual can equal the Phlox, or produce a more 
magnificent display than a bed of the mixed varieties 
which will give an endless variety of colors, and pro¬ 
duce a dazzling display of flowers from June until frost, 
and a very fine effect can be obtained by planting each 
color in a separate bed or in ribbon lines, its constant 
profusion of bloom making it very desirable for this 
purpose. When selecting plants for a ribbon bed get 
good contrasts of colors, as white, scarlet, red. and pur¬ 
ple. The plants generally come true from seed, so if a 
plant is of the wrong color, it can be easily removed, 
and the place will be soon filled, as the Phlox grows 
rapidly when it has plenty of room—the ease with 
which the plants can be cultivated, and the moderate 
rate at which the seeds can be obtained being additional 
points in its favor, and place it within the reach of 
almost every person. 

The Phlox is a plant easily cultivated, requiring a 
moderately enriched deep soil, and the plants when 
placed where they are to bloom should be set about a 
foot apart, for if closer they are liable to mildew. In 
order to obtain good strong plants, which, by the way, 
is an essential point; the seeds should be sown very 
thinly in shallow boxes of light rich soil, in a gentle 
hot bed or warm greenhouse about the middle of April, 


and as soon as the plants arc strong enough to handle 
they should be transplanted into other boxes (similarly 
prepared), placing them three or four inches apart each 
way: keep the young plants close until they become 
well established, afterwards gradually harden off and 
plant out when all danger of frost is over; pinch out 
the leader in order to obtain stocky plants, and do not 
permit the plants to become drawn before they are 
planted out. 

The seed can also be sown in a cold frame about the. 
end of April, or on a nicely prepared border about the 
tenth of May, but then it will not flower so early. 

This Phlox varies in color from dark scarlet to pure 
white, but for the benefit of those who desire a few of 
the most distinct varieties, I will describe some of the 
best. 

Flore a Wo —Pure white. 

AWo occidata —White purple eye. 

Isabellina —Light dull yellow. 

Atrococcin nea —Dark scarlet. 

Atropurpurea —Dark purple. 

Rosen—Bright rose. 

JRadoiritzi —Rose striped white. 

Fadoicitzi ciolacea —Violet striped white, and of the 
grandiflora section. 

Splendens —Bright scarlet with a large white eye, the 
finest variety and very constant. 

Coccinnca —Scarlet, large and splendid. 

Elegans —Margin from rose to crimson, with a very 
large round white centre. 

Phlox Drummondii Heynoldii and its varieties are of 
dwarf and compact habit, attaining a height of six or 
eight inches. They do not do well in the open air. but 
make the prettiest pot-plants imaginable. 

The new dwarf section (Xana compacta) is of more 
robust growth, and does best grown in the open air. It 
is of dwarf and compact habit. The most desirable of 
its varieties are, Coccinnea, light scarlet; Fireball, 
bright scarlet, and Snowball, white. 

Chas. E. Parnell. 


THE WONDERS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 


Remarkable Trees —( Continued ). 


The Plane Tree (Platinus orientalis) is a tree of noble 
growth, in many respects resembling our common Syca¬ 
more. It is a native of the Levant and of the temperate 
portions of Asia, and is commonly planted in this 
country as an ornamental and roadside tree. It is one 
of the largest trees of the Old World. Pliny relates that 
in his time there existed a celebrated Plane tree in 
Lycia, the hollow trunk of which formed a kind of 
grotto, measuring 00 feel in circumference, its branch¬ 
ing arms resembling a little forest; the branches com¬ 
passing it covered an immense space of ground. The 
hollow of the trunk was carpeted with moss, which 
gave it still more the appearance of a natural grotto. 
Licinius Mercianus, the Roman Governor of Lycia, gave 
a feast in this grotto to eighteen guests. Pliny men¬ 
tions another Plane tree which the Emperor Caligula 
found in the neighborhood of Veletria, the branches of 
which were so disposed as to form a grotto of natural 


verdure, in which the emperor dined with fifteen per¬ 
sons. Although the Emperor occupied a part of the 
tree alone, the guests were all quite at then ease, and 
the slaves were able to perform their offices with perfect 
convenience. De Candolle, in his “ Physiologie Vege¬ 
tate,” records the statement of a modern traveler in the 
East, to the effect, that in the valley of the Bussekdure, 
three leagues from Constantinople, there exists a Plane 
tree 100 feet in height, the trunk of which was 170 feet 
in circumference. The trunk presented an excavation 
of 80 feet in circumference. Its shadow extended over 
000 feet square. 

Conspicuous among historic trees, is the famous 

CHESTNUT TREE 

of Mount Etna, called in Sicily the “ Chestnut of a 
Hundred Horses,” which is reported to be 170 feet in 
circumference. Jean Houel gives the history and di- 
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nieusions of this gigantic tree. “We departed,” he 
says, “ from Ace-Reale in order to visit the Chestnut 
of the Hundred Horses. We passed through Saint 
Alfro and Piraino, where these trees are common, 
and where we found some superb old chestnuts. They 
grow very well in this part of Etna, and they are culti¬ 
vated with great care. Night not having yet come, we 
went at once to see the fa mods Chestnut which was the 
object of our journey. Its size is so much beyond all 
others, that we find it impossible to express the sensa¬ 
tion we experienced on first seeing it. Having exam¬ 
ined it carefully, I proceeded to sketch it from nature. 
I continued my sketch the next day, finishing it on the, 
spot according to my custom, and, I can now say, it is 
a faithful portrait, having demonstrated to my own 
satisfaction that the tree was ICO feet in circumference, 
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house here, with a sort of a furnace for drying the 
chestnuts and other fruits they wish to preserve. They 
are even so indifferent to the preservation of this won¬ 
derful natural curiosity, that they do not hesitate to cut 
off branches to burn in the furnace. 

“ Some persons think that this mass of vegetation is 
formed of many trees which have united their trunks; 
but a careful examination disposes of this notion. They 
are deceived. All the parts which have been destroyed 
by the hand of time or the hand of man have evidently 
belonged to a single trunk. I have measured them care¬ 
fully, and found the one trunk ICO feet in circum¬ 
ference.” 

In confirmation of the above statement, another cele¬ 
brated traveler, Mr. Brydone, who described this tree 
early in the present century, says: “ I was by no means 



The Great Chestnut Tree of Mount Etna. 


and having heard its history related by the scivanis of 
the hamlet. This tree is called the ‘ Chestnut of a 
Hundred Horses,’ in consequence of the vast extent of 
ground it covers. They tell me that Jean of Aragon, 
while journeying from Spain to Naples, stopped in 
Sicily and visited Mount Etna, accompanied by all the 
noblesse of Catania on horseback. A storm came on, 
and the Queen and her cortege took shelter under this 
tree, whose vast foliage served to protect her and all 
those cavaliers from the rain. It is true that out of the 
hamlet the tradition of the Queen’s visit is looked upon 
as fabulous; but, however that may be, the tree itself 
seems very capable of doing the office assigned to it. 

“This tree, with its vaunted diameter, is entirely 
hollow. It is supported chiefly by its bark, having lost 
its interior entirely by age; but it is not the less crowned 
by verdure. The people of the country have erected a 


struck with its appearance, as it does not seem to be one 
tree, but a bush of five large trees growing together. 
We complained to our guides of the imposition, when 
they unanimously assured us, that, by the universal 
tradition, and even testimony of the country, all these 
were once united in one stem; that their grandfathers 
once remembered this, when it was looked upon as the 
glory of the forest, and visited from all quarters; that 
for many years past it had been reduced to the venerable 
ruin we now behold. .We began to examine it with 
more attention, and found that there is an appearance 
that these five trees were really once united in one. 
The opening in the middle is at present prodigious; 
and it does, indeed, require faith to believe that so vast 
a space was once occupied by solid timber. But there 
is no appearance of bark on the inside of any of' the 
trunks, nor on the sides that are opposite each other 
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If this was once united iu one solid stem, it must, with 
justice, indeed, be looked upon as a very wonderful 
phenomenon in the vegetable world, and deservedly 
styled the glory of the forest. I have since been told by 
Canonico Recupero. an ingenious ecclesiastic of this 
place, that he was at the expense of carrying up 
peasants with tools to dig round this wonderful tree, 
and. he assures me. upon his honor, that he found all these 
stems united below ground an one root. I alleged that 
so extraordinary an object must have been 'celebrated 
by many of their writers: he told me that it had, and 
produced many examples. 1 ' 

We take from Rhind's Vegetable Kingdom the illus¬ 
tration of this remarkable tree, which was from the 
original drawing of Houel. and is believed to be as 
nearly accurate as possible. 

Iu point of interest, there are but few trees possessing 
more than the Cedar of Lebanon ( Ccdrm Libanum). 
This celebrated tree is a native of the coldest parts of 
the mountains of Libanus. Amanus. and Taurus : but 
it is not now to be found in great numbers in any of 
these localties. ** The Lebanon,” say the Arabian poets, 
" bears winter on his head, spring on his shoulders, and 
autumn in his bosom, while summer sleeps at his feet: 
and in confirmation of the truth of the sentiment a few 
venerable Cedars yet remain: they form a beautiful 
grove on the line of route from Baalbec to the coast. 
They are large and massy, rearing their heads to an 
enormous height, and spreading their branches afar: 
but they have a strangely wild aspect, travelers say. as 
if wrestling with some invisible person bent on their 
destruction while life is still strong in them : but they 
are gradually disappearing. In 1575 there were found 
twenty-four standing in a circle: in 1630 Fermanil 
counted twenty-two; there are now seven standing 
near each other, and a few more almost in a line with 
them— 

“ Standing in their strength erect. 

Defying the battled storm.” 

The timber of this tree is of the most enduring char¬ 
acter. it is so bitter that no insect will touch it, and it 
seems to be proof against time itself. We are told that 
the timber in the Temple of Apollo at Utica was found 
undecayed after the lapse of two thousand years ; and 
that a beam in the oratory of Diana, at Saguntum in 
Spain, was carried from Zante two centuries before the 
Trojan war. Some of the most celebrated erections of 


antiquity were constructed of this tree. “Solomon 
raised a levy of thirty thousand men out of all Israel; 
and he sent them to Lebanon, ten thousand a month, 
by courses: and he had three-score and ten thousand 
that bore burthens, and four-score thousand of hewers 
in the mountains. And he covered the temple with 
beams and boards of cedar. And the cedar of the 
house within was carved with lumps and flowers. All 
was cedar; there was no stone seen.” Thus writes the 
sacred historian, who mentions that the same monarch 
had a palace of cedar in the forest of Lebanon. Ancient 
write vs notice that- the ships of Sesostris, the Egyptian 
Conqueror, one of them two hundred and eighty cubits 
long, were formed of this timber, as was also the 
gigantic statue of Diana in the temple at Ephesus. 

In addition to the durability of its timber, the Cedar 
is. iu its appearance, the most majestic of trees; and 
when it stands alone in a situation worthy of it, it is 
hardly possible to conceive a finer vegetable ornament. 
There is a firmness in the bark and a stability iu the 
trunk, in the mode in which that lays hold of the 
ground, and iu the form of the branches and their in¬ 
sertion into the trunk, not found in any other of the 
order, or scarcely iu any other tree. The foliage, too. is 
superior to that of any other of the tribe, each branch 
being perfect in its form : the points of the leaves spread 
upwards into beautiful little tufts, and the whole upper 
surface of the branch, which droops in a graceful curve 
toward the extremity, having the semblance of velvet. 
The color is also fine; it is a rich green, wanting the 
bluish tint of the pine and fir. and the lurid and gloomy 
one of the cypress. 

The prophet Ezekiel gives a beautiful description of 
this Cedar: “ Behold the Assyrian was a Cedar in 

Lebanon, with fair branches, and of a high statue ; and 
his top was among thick boughs. His boughs were 
multiplied and his branches became long. The Fir 
trees were not like his boughs, nor the Chestnut trees 
like his branches: nor any tree in the garden of God 
like unto him in beauty.” 

Whether the Cedars of Lebanon were exhausted by 
the four-score thousand axes of the King of Israel, or 
whether they have decayed in consequence of some 
variation of climate, it is impossible to sax - ; but modern 
travelers represent that .very few now exist, though 
some are of immense bulk, about thirty-six feet in 
circumference and quite undecaved. 


NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

May Meeting. 


The exhibition which took place on the 1st instant 
was well attended; and though, as a whole, inferior to 
that of the April meeting, yet in many points it was 
highly satisfactory. The leading features were Orchids, 
Roses, and mixed collections. The visitors were, on 
this occasion, as formerly, gratified with a sight of 
some of Mrs. Morgan’s fine orchids, as well as those 
fine speecimens from Mr. White’s collection, that Mr. 
Burnett is handling with much skill and eare.^ Mr. 
Such, of South Amboy, N. J., sent some fine specimens, 
including a fine plant of Cattleya Mossiae, one of the 
best we ever seen on exhibition, Mr. Buchanan, the 
veteran Orchid grower, showed some fine Vandas and 


other choice specimens. A large collection of well- 
grown Cinnerarias and Calceolarias, were objects of 
considerable interest. Thorpe’s seedling Geraniums 
and Carnations, continue to monopolize the attention of 
the visitors, and will, so long as he shows such marked 
improvement in the development of those useful flow¬ 
er's. The display of Ferns, from Mr. Roenbeck’s collec¬ 
tion was simply superb. Fine specimens of the leading 
kinds under cultivation were noticed; conspicuous 
among them was a fine plant of Cibotium, one of the 
most ornamental of this noble family. The collections 
of cut flowers, from Mr. Such, Mr. Colgate, and Messrs. 
Halloek & Thorpe, were remarkably fine. 






















CLIMBERS FOR THE GARDEN AND HOUSE. 


No garden seems complete without climbers, and the 
window-garden in winter does not look quite finished 
without a hanging-basket of vines. The climbers I 
shall speak of are: 1st, Hard wooded and hardy; have 
only to be planted once to last many years and increase in 
beauty each succeeding year. 2d, Herbaceous climbers; 
those that die to the ground every fall and come up 
again in the spring. 8 d, Annual climbers; those that are 
raised from seed, bloom, perfect seed, and die in the 
fall, to be raised again from seed the following season. 
4th, Tender climbers; those that can be set out the first 
of June and taken up before frost; this includes some of 
the green-house climbers. One of the best and well 
known of our hardy climbers is Ampelopsis quinque- 
folia, generally called Woodbine; the foliage is good, 
especially in autumn; the flowers and hemes are pleas¬ 
ing, and it is a rapid grower. Its foreign cousin, Ampe¬ 
lopsis beitcliii, is more delicate in appearance. The 
foliage is small, glossy and pretty; even in winter the 
delicate tracery of its branches, stretching upward and 
outward on the wall, are pleasant to look upon. I am 
glad to see it is being largely planted to cover not only 
private dwellings, but churches and public buildings. 
The Wistaria, both Chinese and American, are good 
climbers. Honeysuckles, especially the Japanese ( Loni- 
cera Halliana), is the prettiest of all to my mind; has 
evergreen leaves, begins to bloom in June and keeps on 
until frost; flowers white, with a fragrance like Azalias. 
Alcebia quinata , from Japan, has pretty foliage, small 
chocolate-brown flowers, fragant, and grows fast. Big- 
noma radicans, or Trumpet Creeper, has pretty foliage 
and very showy orange-scarlet flowers in July; it looks 
well trained on a straight pole and the branches allowed 
to droop. Our native climbers, Celastrus scandens 
(climbing Bitter-sweet) and Clematis Virginiana, are 
worth cultivating; the first-named for its handsome red 
berries in the fall, the last for its ornamental feathery 
seeds. Man 3 - ladies gather them to trim pictures with 
in winter, and are disappointed at their falling to 
pieces just when they' should look lovely. The secret is 
to gather them in August just as soon as the blossom 
drops, hang them in a cool, dark room, and they will 
feather out and stay on. There are many beautiful 
varieties of Clematis, but they are slow growers and do 
get winter-killed sometimes, although called hardy. 
[The shrubby species of clematis, of which Jackmanni 
is the type, is perfectly hardy after the wood has had 
two seasons’ growth. It is a very simple matter to lay 
the plant down in the fall and protect with a slight 
mulching of straw or evergreen boughs, and the growth 
thus protected one winter will withstand our coldest 
weather ever afterwards.—E d.] Of the herbaceous 
climbers, the perennial Sweet Pea and Cinnamon vines 
(Dioseovca bulatas) are good; the latter is tuberous 
rooted, has pretty, shining, heart-shaped leaves, and very 
small, white, cinnamon-scented flowers. Adlumia cir- 
rhosa is a native biennial climber; is grown from seed; 
does not run the first year; it should be planted where 
it is to flower, or transplanted in the fall; the second 
season it will grow twenty feet in moist soil. The 
foliage is light green; flowers delicate pink, looking 


like a fringe; it is known as Wood Fringe in some places. 
There is a large family of annual climbers. The Morn¬ 
ing Glory always comes first to mind, because we have 
seen it from childhood; even now it seems like a fresh 
revelation of beauty each year. What other flower has 
its charms in early morning ? Even before old Sol is 
up, they bestir themselves and silently unroll their lovely 
twisted buds, into cups of pink, white and purple, and 
are ready to welcome the god of da 3 r , when he slowly 
emerges from his morning bath in old ocean. They 
want to be planted thick in good soil, sunny situation, 
plent 3 r of strings to run on. Nasturtiums are as old as 
Morning Glories, but who would miss having some, 
especially now when 3 r ellow and orange are so fashion— 
I mean aesthetic. The}' are really very beautiful, not 
onl} r shades of orange and yellow as in the old time, but 
velvety maroon, brown, scarlet, and many' shades be¬ 
tween; some are striped and spotted, and they' are called 
Tropmolums now, and are thought worthy of names 
such as Edward Otto, Caroline Smith, and so' on. Tro- 
qiceolum pereg'i'inum, or Canary-bird Flower, has small 
flowers of canary-color. I must not pass by the Sweet 
Pea, for it belongs to one of the old families. It is one 
of the hardiest of annual climbers, and yet some never 
succeed with it. Buy' mixed seed, plant the first of May 
(for the climate of New England), form inches deep 
(measure), not over an inch apart; before they' begin to 
climb, give them some brush to cling to; hoe up the soil 
toward the plants, so as to keep the roots moist; water 
whenever dry; keep all seed-pods cut off, and you can 
gather a handsome bunch of flowers every day from 
June until Jack Frost lays them low. Don’t put any¬ 
thing else with them unless you add a little Mignonette 
or a few sprays of Fern. 

The Thunbergia is a tender climber, can be grown 
from seed or cuttings. Flowers orange, buff and white, 
with dark centres. Should be started in the house and 
set out the first of June. The Maurandyu is another 
tender climber, grows freely from seed and from cut¬ 
tings of the half-ripened wood ; m the fall it can be 
potted for the house, cutting off most of the branches ; 
it will soon start, and grow and bloom; in the spring 
cut back again and set out. Give it a place sheltered 
from the noonday sun, good soil, plenty of string and 
water, and it will delight your eyes all summer with its 
graceful foliage and hundreds of its lovely fox-glove¬ 
shaped flowers strung like bells all along the branches. 
It is one of the most lovely summer climbers we have; 
the white variety is the most delicate looking ; the rosy 
purple is very pretty. [Note. —We would like to say 
that our experience with the Maurandya differs from 
that of our esteemed correspondent. We find it does 
best in the most sunny situation, when planted in a 
deep rich soil. In such a one we have seen it completely 
covered with bloom, in a city garden, at Christmas; a 
few degrees of frost does not injure it.—E d.] Manetti 
cordata is a pretty climber, grown from cuttings. A 
small plant set out the first of June, trained to a trellis, 
will have a profusion of its peculiar waxy-looking, tube¬ 
shaped flowers all summer; they are orange-scarlet 
tipped with the brightest yellow; foliage small, glossy 
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green. In the fall it can be cut back and potted for the 
house : it roots freely in wet sand, and makes a gay 
plant for a hanging-pot. Pilogyne suavis is a tender 
climber belonging to the gourd family : is a very rapid 
grower, has dark green, glossy leaves, flower's like tiny 
■whitestars: what they lack in size they make up in 
numbers; they have a slight musky fragrance; to train 
on a porch, or for a quick-growing covering for screen 
or fence, there is nothing better. Madeira vine is an¬ 
other rapid grower: when treated generously it responds 
in like manner. Dig a large hole, fill in a wlieelbarrow- 
ful of stable manure, cover two or three inches of soil 
over, set out good-sized sprouted tuber's, letting the 
tops just show above the soil: water whenever dry. 
give it something to climb on. and you will see what 
the Madeira vine can do. In September it will be loaded 
with its graceful feathery white flowers, perfuming the 
air like cherry blooms. I must not pass by the Cobca 
scandens and Lophospermum : they are both tender 
climbers, both are grown from seed, but are a little diffi¬ 
cult to start. It is better to purchase a good plant and 
set out the first of June. They make a rapid growth : 
the first-named has large, bell-shaped flowers, first 
green, then changing to purple ; the latter has flowers of 
rosy crimson. 

There are many climbers suitable for the house. The 
English Ivy succeeds with some, while others can do 
nothing with it; some people will pet it, give it rich 


earth and the best situation, yet it refuses to grow 
and is covered with scale insects. I could show you a 
pair of Ivies in common four-inch pots, on brackets half 
way up the sides of the sitting-room windows facing 
west, that reach around the room (fifteen feet square), 
besides making numerous detours around pictures, every 
leaf perfect—nearly of a size—not one missing. They 
were rooted slips put in the pots they are in now, in 
ordinary sandy loam from the garden three years ago ; 
have not been moved since, winter nor summer; noth¬ 
ing done to them except to give them all the water they 
wanted, and wash the leaves when dusty. I have come 
to the conclusion that it likes to be let alone. What¬ 
ever vines you have for the house, they should be 
started by the first of September, so as to get well grow¬ 
ing before cold weather. For hanging-pots, Maurandya, 
Pilogyne suavis. Senecio macroglossis (the new Cape 
Ivy), Manetti cordata. Madeira vine, are all good; 
Othonna erassifolia will grow in earth or water. Sus¬ 
pend it from the window in a broken goblet covered 
with crochet work, filled with water, bits of charcoal to 
keep it sweet, and it will soon fill the goblet with roots 
and grow and bloom. One word for the Trcidcscantia. 
I call it " patience" because it tries to grow in anything 
under all circumstances ; in good soil or poor, in sand 
or water, under a picture in a vase, or behind it sus¬ 
pended in a bottle, on mantle or bracket, anywhere with 
one exception—it don’t like the sun. 

Mrs. M. Plu.mstead. 


FLOWERING PLANTS FOR SHADY PLACES. 


Among the choice native plants delighting in a cool 
shady spot, moist, if possible, is the genus Cypripedium, 
and the most showy species are C. speetabile, with large, 
showy rose-colored flowers: C. pubescens, the larger yel¬ 
low Lady’s Slipper: C. Parviflorum, smaller yellow Lady’s 
Slipper, and C. ctcaule. stemless, with pale rosy bloom. 
The Kattlesnake Plantain (Goodyera pubescens), frequent¬ 
ing cool northern slopes, is well adapted for cultivation 
in shady spots. The showy Orchis, O. spectabilis, trans¬ 
plants readily and is very conspicuous when in bloom. 
Several of the genus Platan hera are also valuable, re¬ 
quiring but little attention. All the above must have a 
nicely prepared bed of peat to grow in, else their fleshy 
roots will decay after the first season. Ferns—and there 
are many of them—are always in order in just such a 
locality, and harmonize well with other plants, especially 
if placed on a little mass of rocks. 

Clumps of the well-known early white Anemone A. 


nemorosa transplant easily and are very satisfactory in 
a cultivated state. The same might be said of all the 
Violets—the Blood-root (Sanguinaria Canadensis); dwarf 
Dogwood (Cornus Canadensis); Trailing Arbutus (Epigcea 
rcpens) although difficult to transplant, but especially 
desirable when it thrives properly; liver-leaf (Hepatica 
triloba), the delicate little vine called Twin-flower 
(Linnoea borealis); another small trailing plant known as 
the Partridge berry ( Mitchella repens); all the species of 
Trillium and Dog’s Tooth Violet ( Erythronium Ameri- 
eanum). 

All the foregoing are natives, and are usually quite 
plentiful and widely distributed. The Lily of the Valley 
loves a shady nook, and the evergreen trailing vine. 
Periwinkle, is partial to the same spot. Double English 
Daisies and Primroses are the better for a partial shade, 
and a clump of Fuchsias will grow and bloom freely 
with little sun.— Josiali 1-Ioopes. 


FLORAL CABINET PREMIUMS. 


The free distribution of flower-seeds to the subscribers 
of the Cabinet by the publishers has, we believe, been 
the means by which many have been able to enjoy rare 
floral treats, besides creating in others a taste for flori¬ 
culture they might not otherwise have had. In order 
to further encourage the cultivation of flowers, we shall 
this season plant a number of well-tested novelties, the 
seed of which will be given to all who subscribe for the 


Cabinet after the date of the present number. These 
seeds will be sent to every subscriber about January 1st, 
1884, or just as soon as they can be put up after harvest¬ 
ing. We shall not send out any more of 1883 premium 
seeds or bulbs, as it is now too late to be of use for the 
present season’s growth. Therefore, all who subscribe 
after June 1st will get their seed or bulb premiums 
about January 1st, 1884. 
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HARDY AZALEAS. 


The Azalea 1ms long taken an important rank among 
flowering shrubs, particularly the greenhouse varieties; 
indeed there is no plant, indoor or out, that will give 
such a blaze of color, as will a good selection of Azaleas 
when well flowered. The American or Hardy Azaleas, 
A. calendulcicea, nudijlora. and viscosa, with hosts of 
garden varieties bred from them, are inhabitants of all 
our best gardens, and have been so wonderfully im- 


China, an evergreen, and perfectly hardy. Another 
splendid new species, of recent introduction, from 
China and Japan, is A. Mollis, a deciduous species, the 
flowers of which are of various colors arid of immense 
size. 

Japan has recently furnished us another beautiful and 
distinct species. A. Balsaminoeflora (see illustration). 
In general character it is quite unique; its flowers are 



Azalea Balsaminoeflora. 


proved by seedling culture as to throw into the shade 
the original species; there can now be selected at least 
fifty varieties better than the very best of the original 
species. Every year, too, adds to the diversity of sorts 
and to the size of the flowers, winch is one of the 
characteristics of the improved kinds. In most places 
they thrive in the common soil of the garden, but for 
successful cultivation leaf mould should be mixed with 
the soil, and where they are grown in masses, which is 
the proper way to produce a good effect, it is best to 
give them a light mulching of dry leaves. 

Azalea Amoena, a beautiful hardy species, with 
double flowers, of a bright reddish-purple color, has no 
equal as a flowering shrub, either for the open border 
or for forcing in the greenhouse. It is a native of 


bright salmony red, beautifully double, rosette-like, and 
regularly imbricated, similar to those of a Camellia- 
flowered balsam. Being very double, it lasts in perfec¬ 
tion a long time, and from the neatness of its blossoms 
is invaluable for bouquets as well as for general decora¬ 
tion. \ 

This species is of so recent introduction, that it is only 
to be met in collections of rare plants; the demand, how¬ 
ever, for such plants will be sufficient inducement for 
our florists and nurserymen to increase their stocks, 
which can be rapidly done, so as to meet the great de¬ 
mand there certainly will be for a plant so beautiful and 
rare. Although it has not been thoroughly tested in 
this latitude, there cannot be any doubt as to its hardi¬ 
ness. 













WINDOW BOXES OF FLOWERS. 


Of home decorations nothing has ever pleased me 
better than some outside window boxes that I had last 
season. They were made of pine, three feet in length, 
one foot in width, and nine inches deep. To simulate 
panels, a piece of moulding was put around the edges 
of the sides and the ends. The supports were iron 
brackets screwed to the house, the horizontal part just 
long enough to hold the boxes, which were closely 
fitted under the v indowsills. Both boxes and brackets 
were painted like the body of the house—an olive drab 
—so that the latter were inconspicuous when not 
occupied. 

The boxes were filled with well-enriched sandy loam, 
with a sprinkling of charcoal and guano, and planted 
with strong, healthy plants, the latter part of May. 
For bloom. I depended mostly upon Geraniums, having 
some of the best varieties known to florists, and I 
placed lengthwise of each box three or four large 
plants, filling in smaller ones in front and in the rear, 
together with the finest varieties of Coleus and 
Achyronthus, and plants also with small delicate foli¬ 
age. In front, a large silver-leaved Geranium occupied 
the centre of one box, a white Centaurea. the other. 
Shades of rose color and lake predominated in one. 
mixed with blue Lobelia or blue Ipomea. 

For trailers, masses of Othanna crossfolia served me 
with many seedlings of Thunbergia, raised in a hot-bed. 
The latter gave an abundance of pine white flowers, 
and of deep orange and buff. Pilogyne suavis was also 
utilized, and it had a wonderful growth, often sweeping 
the ground, or running from box to box. The Gerani¬ 
ums out-did themselves. They were young, stocky, and 
eager to display their beauty—great rosy clusters ap¬ 
peared here and there, vying with the scarlet or crim¬ 
son sorts, which were very handsome in their emerald 
setting. 

Mot only were the plants disposed to advantage in 


front, but I was still more anxious to make the back 
side such as to gratify the eye within the room, for at 
these windows we had our easy? chairs, and did our 
sewing and reading, and the close proximity of the 
plants give us much satisfaction. It is always pleasant 
in looking up from your book, or bouquet work, to rest 
the eye on something agreeable—a picture, a rose of 
flowers, or a corner of the room with artistic arrange¬ 
ments, so this bit of gardening with its gorgeous color¬ 
ing so near was truly charming. 

The abounding vitality, the tender shading of color, 
and highly decorative effect are not easily forgotten, 
and compelled admiration from those who were deter¬ 
mined not to be pleased. It was said: “You won't like 
the boxes.” “They will be a failure.” “The plants 
will burn up with glass for a background.” “You 
can't use your blinds to darken the room, and when the 
hot weather and the flies come, you will wish your 
boxes elsewhere.” Finally, “You had better leave 
window boxes for city people.” It was ungracious in 
me not to heed these criticisms, but as I did not, I can 
now confidently commend the plan to all who desire to 
make their surroundings attractive. 

Doubtless the idea originated in the city where there 
was not ground for flower-beds, but there is no reason 
why it should be confined there, for it furnishes a rare 
opportunity to embellish the country home. It is a 
great saving of labor, as the boxes can be watered from 
within, which is far less work than to water garden 
vases and flower-beds, and with cultivators there is 
always enough of that to do. With thick shades and 
wire screens we scarcely missed the use of the window 
blinds. To fill such boxes many plants are needed; 
they should be vigorous, well-grown, and ready to 
bloom when planted. If calculations are made long 
enough beforehand, complete success may be expected. 
—./. E. •/., in Tribune. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Petunias.—iff. iff. B. The various forms of “ Striped 
Petunias,” are not species, rather hybrids. They were 
first produced by Isaac Buchanan, Esq., of New York, 
who crossed the crimson and white varieties, the result 
being the magnificient blotched and striped varieties 
now so extensively cultivated. The fringed varieties 
originated with the late James Vick, Esq. 


Clerodendron. — E. S. B., Melrose, Wis. This plant 
should have a very rich loam, and to flower freely 
requires frequent shiftings from smaller into larger 
pots. With this treatment it can be made to bloom con¬ 
tinually during the entire season. Old plants can be 
grown on with occasional shiftings, and make splen¬ 
did plants for garden decoration during summer. They 
must, however, be grown in the shade. After flow.ering, 


water freely, in order that they may make a good 
growth ; after which they should have partial sun to 
ripen the wood. If not wanted for winter flowering, 
remove the plants in the fall to a light cellar, free from 
frost, giving them through the winter just water enough 
to sustain life. In the spring, when all danger from 
frost is over, remove the plants to any desired 
position in the garden, or on the veranda for another 
season of bloom. 

Rose Seed.— Same. Sow the seed, soon as ripe, in 
pots of clean sand, and plunge the pots in any conven¬ 
ient place out of doors, where they can freeze. In early 
spring, shake them out of the pots and plant in a frame, 
or bed, in rich soil in partial shade, .and where they will 
not suffer from want of moisture; they will soon come 
up and grow vigorously. Many of them will come into 
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flower the second year. If you have a good place in the 
house for them, the seed may be taken out of tiie sand 
in January, and sown in pots of light, rich soil; by 
June the plants will be from three to four inches in 
height, when they should be grown on singly iu pots, or 
planted out in the open border. 


Chrysanthemum. —Lottie M. Yes, it is best to sepa¬ 
rate the. clumps in spring, soon as they commence 
growth. Put a single plant in place and cut back twice 
during the summer, the last cutting, about the first of 
August. This will give you fine-shaped plants, with 
large, finely-formed flowers. You must not grow them 
in poor soil, if you wish good flowers. No plant will 
better repay generous treatment. 

Plants in Rooms.— R. H. F., Mount Forrest, Out. 
We do not think that any plant in the living or sleeping- 
room is injurious to the health of any one ; some of the 
conditions in which a plant thrives best may be ; for 
instance : some plants require a humid atmosphere for 
their perfect development, others demand a moist, but 
cool atmosphere, either of which is not suited to 
the human constitution. Any plant that will endure 
atmosphere suited to man’s necessity, is a positive 
benefit to the health of those who cultivate them. Con¬ 
spicuous among that class of plants we notice the Palms 
in great variety, the Ficus Elastica, Cactus, Geraniums, 
etc., etc. Should our correspondent wish a pine, we 
should say, select the Araucaria Excelsa, commonly 
known as the Norfolk Island Pine, which is one of the 
most beautiful evergreens with which we are acquainted. 
Its graceful form rivals that of the Fern, and it isequally 
useful for conservatory decoration, or for the lawn in 
summer. A small plant of the Austrian Pine, or some 
of tbs dwarf growing Arbor Yities, make beautiful con¬ 
servatory plants. 


Hyacinths not Blooming — Helen R. There has been 
a general complaint about all kinds of Bulbs not flower¬ 
ing, during the past winter and spring; the cause of 
failure we cannot give. It is undoubtedly due to some 
unfavorable condition of growth of the bulb, climatic, 
probably. Lily of the Valley has also been to a great 
extent, a failure. 

Rose Bugs.— Florence R. Your only remedy is per¬ 
sistent, uncompromising warfare; the bugs must die, or 
the Roses will. There is no middle ground, and there 
has been no application invented for their destruction 
other than physical force. “ Catch them and kill them,” 
is the only remedy. 


Carnations.— Amateur. Carnations that have flower¬ 
ed during the winter and spring will be of but little use 
hereafter. By planting them very deep, they will some¬ 
times throw out new roots iu the same manner as if 
layered; in that case they will flower moderately well 
during the summer. The better plan is to put out plants 
grown from cuttings taken off in February. 


Flowering plants for large masses.— Suburban Home. 
For a border “one hundred or more feet in length and 
four feet in width,” we know of no plant to compare in 
beauty with the Petunia, particularly the variety known 


as Nana Compacta Multiflora. It is a very compact, 
free-flowering plant, as it name would imply; planted 
out early in May, it will be a mass of bloom the entire 
summer. _ 

Hanging Basket.—Belie R., Detroit. We should 
advise your throwing out all your old plants, and start 
anew, notwithstanding they now look well. It is very 
certain they will not continue to look and do well 
another winter. A basket for winter should be filled 
early in August, and kept in a partially shaded situa¬ 
tion, in order that the plants may get well established 
before taking into the house. 

Bulbs for Winter Flowering.— H. L. P., Brooklyn. 
We cannot advise you as to the best place to secure your 
bulbs for next winter. Any reliable seedsman can 
supply you, and for such we would refer you to our 
advertising columns. 

Gladio us.— M. E. S. For late flowering plant the 
bulbs early iu July, and you will have them in bloom 
about the first of October, and much longer spikes, and 
more perfectly developed flowers than if planted 
early. 

Wild Lily of the Valley.— Rusticus. Yes. The Lily 
of the Valley is indigenous in the high Alleghanies of 
Virginia and southward, the same as the European variety 
so common in our gardens. The species you refer to, 
however, is not Lily of the Valley, but Smilacina bifolia, 
an allied genera. _ 

Tuberoses.— A Victim. We have grown Tuberoses 
iu large quantities for many years, and do not know 
of eight varieties. There is the common double, the 
Pearl, which is dwarf, and a sport from ^the above; 
the single, which is the type, and a single with varie¬ 
gated foliage. All other varieties, so called, are imagin¬ 
ary creations for purposes of sale. 


Day Lily.— C. C. C. The botanical name of this plant 
is Funkia Subcordata. It is a native of Japan, and was 
introduced into English gardens in 1790. 


Begonias in Summer — Constant Reader. Begonias 
in summer should have a cool, shaded situation. The 
best plan we have ever seen adopted, was a small lattice 
house, made entirely out of laths placed half an inch 
apart, sides and top alike; benches were arranged on 
either side, the same as in an ordinary green-house, 
upon these the plants were placed, and all the interstices 
filled with sphagnum. There the plants thrived most 
luxuriantly; we have never seen green-house plants in 
summer look better, if as well. Not only was this the 
congenial home of the Begonia, but all kind's of Ferns, 
Coleus, and many other plants, grown expressly for ex¬ 
hibition purposes, were here to be seen in the best possi¬ 
ble condition. This was the work of an amateur, and 
when his plants were placed beside those of the profes¬ 
sional florist, the latter was completely used up. 


Neapolitan Violet.— Amateur. Your situation is en¬ 
tirely unsuited to this plant, which requires a hgavy, 
moist soil. You have kept it dry and hot, when it 
should have been kept moist and cool. 




























THE DOG-WOOD TREE. 


Whes spring her flowery mantle spreads arouud, 
And countless blossoms strew the wakening ground; 
"When woodland songster's in their haunts again 
Rouse sleeping Nature with their happy strain, 

The Dog-wood tree just bursting into bloom. 

A crown of snowy whiteness doth assume. 

Again, when summer first begins her reign. 
Reclining ’neath a leafy counterpane: 

"When scorching rays shine from the brazeu skies, • 
And Nature, calmly restful, idle lies, 

The Dog-wood, harmonizing with the scene, 


Is covered with a canopy of green. 

And then when aut umn comes with balmy breath 
To whisper warnings of approaching death; 

When all is brightest just before decay, 

And earth her fruitful harvest store doth pay, 

And when the ripened corn is stacked in sheaves, 
Red berries smile ’neath fading Dog-wood loaves. 
And thus we see, in spring, summer and fall, 

The Dog-wood has some beauty for them all. 

May we, when thinking of its change of dress, 
Learn a sweet lesson from its fruitfulness. 

M. E. B. 


OFF AND ON A BICYCLE. 


A few years ago a man’s funeral was supposed to be 
the end of him. so far as the world in general was con¬ 
cerned. but now it is only the signal for everything he 
ever said, did. or wrote to be dragged from the obscurity 
of private life and spread out as a delicate feast before 
a ghoulish public. Therefore no one will be surprised 
at hearing more concerning Aristarchus. 

Soon after our return from the West, Leander began 
to importune his father for a bicycle; but Aristarchus 
refused on account of his youth, as he was now only 
thirteen. But the entreaties of Leander having put 
into his father’s mind the thought of a bicycle, the 
thought soon grew to a desire, and the desire to a reso¬ 
lution, which was ere long announced to me in an inter¬ 
rogative form characteristic of Aristarchus. 

“Don’t you believe, Cordelia, that a bicycle would be 
the best thing to keep up my health? You know the 
doctor said I must live in the open air as much as pos¬ 
sible, and a bicycle does net cost as much as a horse, 
and requires neither carriage, bam, or food.” 

“ Judging by your friend Dobson’s experience, they 
consume a large amount of clothing and incur some 
doctor’s bills,” I replied. “Mrs. Dobson told me the 
tailor's bills nearly drove them into bankruptcy, and 
you know he sprained his ankle at one time, and put his 
shoulder out of joint another time.” 

“ Oh, but Dobson was always reckless, and then he 
didn’t understand how to manage the thing,” said Aris¬ 
tarchus, in a tone that implied measureless superiority 
over Dobson. 

I made no opposition, for I saw plainly that a bicycle 
was a predetermined addition to our modest establish¬ 
ment, against which I should strive in vain. 

When the steed arrived, Aristarchus made his first 
attempt in the back yard, and we all gathered at the 
door to eliare the sport. It was in the early days of 
bibycle riding and bicycle suits were unknown, so 
Aristarchus wore his usual business suit. He seemed to 
find some difficulty in establishing a balance between 
himself and his steed, so Leander proposed to walk in 
front and lead the animal, but was sternly ordered 
back by his father, who then discovered that Miranda 
Dorothea was seated on the little wheel behind in smil¬ 


ing expectation of a ride, and she had to be dislodged. 
As she got off, the thing started up unasked and went 
half way to t he front gate and suddenly collapsed and lay 
flat on the walk, having thrown Aristarchus into a 
group of rose bushes from which he presently emerged 
with zigzag red lines crossing his face in token of his 
encounter. 

“That was a neat one. father,” cried Leander; “you 
didn’t expect to lie in a bed of roses though, I guess ; 
was it soft?” 

“Stop your nonsense,” growled Aristarchus; “of 
course a fellow can’t ride when his whole family are 
grinning at him.” 

He would not be persuaded to try again, though 
Leander offered to tie him on with a rope, and Miranda 
Dorothea assured him that he would not tip off if he 
rode the little wheel! 

After this he took his rides by himself in the com¬ 
parative seclusion of one of the back streets, and ac¬ 
cording to Iiis verbal reports he was fast becoming a 
skillful rider; but to judge from the dilapidated condi¬ 
tion in which he usually returned to the “bosom of 
his family,” he was acquiring his skill in a costly 
manner. Sometimes he came home minus a hat, some¬ 
times with a torn coat, sometimes, with ragged 
pants ; sometimes he came home with a lame back, 
sometimes with a lame leg, and sometimes with a black 
eye; whether he came home covered with dust or en¬ 
crusted with mud depended entirely on the weather and 
the consequent condition of the streets. But he was 
never dismayed or discouraged ; the power of endurance 
and the cheerful pluck of the man would have done 
credit to the hero of a dozen battle-fields. 

One morning he announced that he should no longer 
confine his perambulations to the back street, now that 
he could ride so well; he would, venture up Broadway. 
As he had the very day but one before demolished anew 
business suit, I may be pardoned for not feeling much 
confidence in his ability to make a creditable appearance. 
He wore on this occasion a new summer suit of navy 
blue flannel which was very becoming to him, and I 
felt an excusable reluctance to having it reduced to 
paper-rags so soon. He started out finely and rode 
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several blocks, when he saw Mr. Marsdon approaching, 
and ns he attempted to turn out for him he was thrown 
violently forward and landed in a sitting posture on the 
hard concrete pavement, with his feet straight out be¬ 
fore him and heels elevated, while his hands were ex¬ 
tended as if trying to clutch the four winds at once. As 
Mr. Marsdon looked down at this unusual projectile 
which had so suddenly been thrown in his pathway, he 
recognized with surprise his former pastor and present 
friend, and anxiously asked if he was hurt. 

“ N-no, n-not much,” replied the fallen hero with a 
sickly smile, “ I see starry visions, and might fancy 
that I had been projected into the firmament were it 
not that I feel solid earth beneath me; the milky way 
cannot he made of concrete, can it ?” 

“Not that I am aware of!” replied Mr. Marsdon, as he 
rescued the bicycle from the gutter and led it to Aris¬ 
tarchus, saying: 

“ Can I assist you to mount?” 

“Not yet, my friend; as I remarked before, I feel the 
earth hut too plainly beneath me—and my blouse is 
short. Would you have the kindness to step in some¬ 
where and borrow an overcoat to cover my retreat?” 

Mr. Marsdon went off in a roar of laughter, but soon 
returned, and throwing an overcoat over the shoulders 
of his unfortunate friend, assisted him to rise. Aristar¬ 
chus led the bicycle home; and when he came in and 
took off that overcoat and started to go upstairs, I didn’t 
say one word. I couldn’t. I laughed and I laughed; 
and I continued to laugh. I laugli now when I think 
of it. 

For some weeks after this exploit Aristarchus patron¬ 
ized the back street until he regained his confidence, and 
on one fatal morning again started up Broadway. He did 
not notice that I hurried on my wraps and followed him. 
I was not very anxious to see him ride, but if he was to 
be thrown off and his clothes demolished, I meant to see 
how it was done? And I saw. He went finely for 
quite a long distance, and I was beginning to think I had 
better not prolong my rather stupid walk, when I saw 
our minister’s wife coming. She was tripping lightly 
along, followed by her big Newfoundland dog, and carry¬ 
ing in her hands a chromo mounted ready for framing. 
As Aristarchus neared her, he lifted his hat gracefully; 
but in bowing to her he failed to notice a large 
stone that lay before him, and the bicycle crashed 
against it, sending Aristarchus head foremost at Mrs. 
Carter! As she saw him coming, she instinctively held 
out the picture to shield herself; but his head went 
plump through it like a circus acrobat going through a 
paper-covered hoop, and hit Mrs. Carter with such force 
as to knock her over. She fell on her dog, who growled 
and barked while his mistress screamed, and a couple of 
street boys yelled “stop-thief.” The dogextricated him¬ 
self, and rushing at Aristarchus grabbed him by the 
pants, and by the time I reached the spot, Aristarchus, 
with the chromo standing out about his neck like a very 
aesthetic and new-fangled yoke, was dancing wildly 
about in the vain endeavor to free himself from the 
teeth of that dog. People were rushing to the spot to 
see what was going on, and there was no lack of assist¬ 
ance, so Mrs. Carter was soon on her feet again, and the 
dog was quieted, and Aristarchus ceased to be the cen¬ 
tral figure of a chromo, and the judicious arrangement 
of a few pins where the dog’s teeth had been at work 
oon put him in a condition to start for home. It only 


remained for him to pick up the pieces of the bicycle. 

I suggested borrowing a basket to take them home in, 
but he gave me such a look that I did not dare to repeat 
the suggestion ! That night Aristax-chus told Leander 
that he had decided not to ride any more, but would 
turn the bicycle over to him at once. 

Leander gave one war whoop, three cheers, and 
turned two somei-saults in token of his delight, and 
then rushed out to view his property 1 When he came 
back he gave a vicious pull at Miranda Dorothea’s flaxen 
curls, trod on his father’s toes, and sat down with one 
leg of his chair on the cat’s tail! That was all he said ! 

The next day was Sunday, and it so happened that 
Aristarchxxs had agreed to supply the pulpit. I won¬ 
dered what be would wear ! Shortly after breakfast he 
risked meekly: 

“ Cordelia, could you find me a pair of pants to 
wear?” 

“ Certainly,” I replied cheerfully, and going to my 
room with malicious satisfaction, I dragged from the 
closet every pair he had worn since he bought the 
bicycle! I spi-ead out a row of them on the bed; I 
spread a pair on evei'y chair iix the room. There were 
pants of divers colors and divers materials ; some were 
patched, some wei-e darned, and some were still un¬ 
darned. Then I called Aristarchus to survey the rains. 
As he stood in the midst of them I murmui-ed softly : 

11 Pants to the right of hint, 

Pants to the left of him, 

Pants to the front of him, 

Torn, rent, ancl sundered! 

Who can their story tell ? 

Boldly they rode and well I 
No two were served alike, 

Yet all on a big strike 
Lay the six hundred I ” 

“Six hundred fiddlesticks !” growled Aristarchus. 

“No; pants !” I gasped, and pi-oceeded hysterically: 

“ When can their glory fade ? 

O the wild charge they made 1 
All the world wondered. 

Sad was the havoc made 1 
Pity the Pants Brigade, 

Ragged six hundred 1 ” 

But Aristarchus heard not; he was trying to choose 
the less disreputable pair for use. 

“I think, Coi-delia,” he said at last, “I will try this 
pah- of doeskin, they will look the best with my broad¬ 
cloth coat, and it will hide the patches.” 

“ Doeskin is vex-y treacherous matei-ial,” I suggested, 
“ and those were always a tx-ifle snug.” 

“I think I may trust them for this one occasion,” 
he replied. And he did. 

All went well until Aristarchus sat down at the close 
of the sermon, when I observed him grow suddenly pale, 
and at that moment from the lowest depths of my in¬ 
ner consciousness was evolved in the faintest whisper 
the fatal word “ doeskin ! ” As soon as possible after 
the service closed, I made my way to the vestry. There 
sat Aristai'clius with perspiration on his manly brow 
and anguish in his eye! 

“Cordelia,” he whispered, “could you order a car¬ 
riage ? ” 

I could and did. When Leander learned why his 
father came home in a carx-iage he muttered savagely: 

“I shouldn’t care if he never could have another 
pair in his life; ’twould serve him right for smashing up 
my bicycle.”—Mrs. Susie A. Bisbee in Golden Rule. 















HOUSE KEEPING AND FURNISHING IN THE OLDEN TIMES.. 


A certain halo of romance seems to surround the old 
moated castles and English manor houses of the Middle 
Ages. The readers of •'Ivanhoe." the "Last of the 
Barons." and •‘Kenilworth " are apt to be enthusiastic 
over the "good old days’’ of feudal times. And indeed 
there is something delightfully picturesque in a moated 
castle or castellated mansion, with their macliicolated 
battlements, ivy-clad turrets, and spacious halls: but 
with all this external grandeur there was much poverty, 
much lack of the conveniences and necessaries of life 
within. The indoor surroundings of the great nobles 
of those times were such, that few of the laboring class 
of to-day would endure them. The homes of New 
England mechanics of the present time are far more 
comfortable and cheerful than were the palaces of 
Edward III., or "Good Queen Bess." 

Until the twelfth century, chimneys were unknown 
in England, and even then, they were made the subject 
of legislation, as windows were at a later day. Manor 
houses, castles and religious houses were permitted to 
have but a chimney apiece. As late as the reign of 
Henry VIII., no fire-place was allowed at the University 
of Oxford. In fact, it was not until the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, that the old state of things—a 
fire in the centre of the hall, the smoke escaping through 
the roof—was altered. An examination of the chimneys 
in the great halls of baronial houses, will prove that 
they must have been inserted about this time. 

The principal room of the baronial hall was a large, 
lofty apartment, usually called the hall, at the upper 
end of which was a raised platform or dais, on which 
the lord and his principal guests dined. At one end of 
the dais was a window, and in a corner beliind the bay- 
window was the buffet, where the drinking-horns and 
dishes used at table were kept. Other tables and benches 
were placed on the floor of the hall, which was covered 
by rushes, for the retainers and guests of a lower de¬ 
gree. In the center of the groined roof of oak, was an 
aperture to carry off the smoke from the fire, which 
was placed in the middle of the floor on a raised hearth. 
The walls were covered with tapestry, to about five feet 
from the floor. The principal entrance to the hall was 
at the lower end, where a space was parted off by a 
screen extending the whole length of the room, and 
supporting a gallery in which minstrels played during 
the feast. - 

In the centre of the screen were double doors, commu¬ 
nicating with the kitchen, buttery, etc. Through the 
buttery hatch, the viands passed from the kitchen to the 
hall. The buttery was so-called, because the butts and bot¬ 
tles of wine which were required for the table were kept 
there, not because butter was made there, as absurdly 
stated in one dictionary of architecture. The kitchen 
lay beyond the buttery, pantry, and cellar, and some¬ 
times had two fireplaces, which always blazed merrily 
on festive occasions. Some of these hugh ovens were 
jarge enough to roast an ox whole. Our forefathers 
enjoyed good living, and though their dishes varied 
much from those we are in the habit of eating, their 


mode of cooking did not differ much. Chaucer says— 
"A cook they haddon with them Cor the nonce, 

To boil the chickens and the manic bones; 

And Poudro marehant, tart and galihgale: 

Wei condo lie knotve a draught of London ale. 

Ho couderoste, and set he, and broil and frie, 

Maken morlreeves and wel bak a pie.” 

The grnud staple article was salt herrings, hundreds 
of which were daily consumed at the tables of the no¬ 
bility. Butcher's meat was used in large quantities, and 
this diet was varied occasionally with fowls, geese, 
capons, eels. pigs, and pigeons. Of vegetables little 
mention is made, and of fruits still less. Apples and 
Pears being the principal ones. The quantity of spices 
used was very considerable, but they were employed to 
give flavor to the beer, which was brewed without hops 
and which seems to have been the common beverage 
during the Middle Ages. 

The serving was of the rudest kind. Huge joints of 
meats were brought to the table on the roasting spits. 
The carver held the meat with one hand while he cut it 
with the other, and the guests helped themselves with 
their fingers. After eating what they wished, the rem¬ 
nants were thrown to the dogs and cats under the table. 
There were no forks with which to take up the meat, 
and sometimes no plates to hold it. Huge slices of 
bread answered for plates, and were called trenchers. 
These became soaked with gravy, and were often eaten 
with relish: when left, they were collected into baskets 
and given to the poor tenants. It was the height of 
refinement for two guests to eat from the same trencher. 
The only knife used was the clasp knife, which the male 
guest took unsheathed from his girdle; straw served in¬ 
stead of table napkins, and the company was divided by 
the salt-cellar. 

The furnishing of these immense mansions corres¬ 
ponded with the rudeness. The large, lofty rooms were 
uncarpeted, for my lady of those days thought herself 
lucky if every morning the floors were strewn with fresh 
rushes. Queen Mary Tudor was the first sovereign of 
England who enjoyed the luxury of a carpet. The 
furniture was scanty, indicating little taste in style or 
execution, and the great rooms looked bare and cheer¬ 
less. Indeed, only a few of the rooms were fitted up at 
all, these were for the great folks; the rest were merely 
offices and cabins, in which beds of the coarsest kind 
were provided as occasion required. There was the 
gallery, the chapel, my lord’s chamber, my lady’s closet, 
the nursery, the great chamber, the carved chamber, 
paradise, and the lower house, the hall, the spicery, etc. 

The great barons, owners of vast estates, of armies of 
retainers, and who were accustomed to dress in velvet 
stuff with embroidery and Milan armor embossed with 
gold, had not often furniture enough to set up house¬ 
keeping in more than one of their establishments. In 
Henry VIII. ’s time we read of Algernon Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland, one of the richest peers of the realm, 
who, when removing from Wresil Castle to Locking- 
field Manor, stripped the rooms of hangings and furni¬ 
ture, having thirteen carts filled with household stuff. 
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Kings in their progresses always took with them what 
they called the “stuff,” from bedding and tapestry 
down to spits and kettles. 

Some of the old walls gives us a curious insight into 
the character of the household belongings of the wealthy 
classes. Presses, hutches, chests and coffers seem to be 
the main articles, all being places of deposit for clothes 
and valuables. In the press, bedding and heavy articles 
of clothing were kept. The coffer was for money, 
jewels and ornaments, and was often of costly ebony or 
ivory. The hutch seems to have answered the purpose 
of a trunk, and was small or large, plain and ornamen¬ 
tal, as the case might be. In one will mention is made 
of “the little .hutch, oue broad hutch that standeth in 
my chamber, and the great broad hutch in the hall.” 
A thrifty old housekeeper of Queen Elizabeth’s time 
bequeaths her “ best spruce chest, her best coffer in the 
old chamber; her curiously carven chest of wainscot; 
and her cypress coffer for keeping linen clothing.” In 
Shakespeare’s “Taming of the Shrew,” Gremio, who is 
suitor for the hand of Bianca, in naming over the 
property in his house in town says : 

“ In ivory cotters I liavo stuffed my crowns; 

In cypress chests my arms, counterpoints, 

Cosily apparel, tents and canopies, etc.” 

Next to these chests and coffers the tapestry and bed¬ 
ding were the housekeeper’s pride. With the tapestry 
or hangings the cold stone walls of the rooms were 
covered, and they imparted both warmth and cheerful¬ 
ness to these drear apartments. They were often made 


highly ornamental, with all sorts of colored figures and 
scenes upon them. That of Queen Matilda, at Bayeux, 
record in a series of marvelous pictures the whole Nor¬ 
man conquest of England from the departure af Harold 
to his death at Hastings. The making of these “ painted 
cloths ” was part of the labor of the lady of the castle 
and her maids; and an embroidery frame was one of 
the necessary pieces of furniture “ in my lady’s cham¬ 
ber.” 

The old English bedstead was a huge unwieldly affair, 
being sometimes twelve feet square and as many feet 
high. It had a canopy, curtains and square pillows. 
Under it was always a trundle bed for the convenience 
of body-servants and retainers. There is a story told of 
a Spanish page who visited England with his master. 
In his own country he had slept on straw in the host¬ 
ler’s loft, but in that northern land he found it too cold. 
One day in looking over the castle he came to the rooms 
where the maids were making the beds, and spying this 
arrangement, ran to bis master, saying : “ Sir, there are 

a sort of little beds under the great beds in this house, 
which they say are for servants; may I not lie in one of 
them?” 

These “ posted, sett-work bedsteads,” with their “har¬ 
den sheets,” “tear sheets,” “flock beds,” “pillow 
biers,” and “counterpoints,” were valuable property. 
Sliakespbare bequeathed his to his wife. Ann Hatha¬ 
way, together with all the other furniture, and we are 
of the opinion that the poet dealt fairly by her, despite 
the accusations of some writers. 

Clinton Montague. 


AUNT JEMIMA ON THE WOMEN QUESTION. 


Aunt Jemima gave a real old-fashioned quilting party 
the other day in honor of a neice who was visiting her, 
and freed her mind in this little lecture to her guests, 
who were all young girls: 

“ We are livin’, galls, in a fast age—a progressive age. 
they call it, when women are a-puttin’ on airs and 
a-settin’ up to be the equals of man. ’Twan’t so when 
I was a gall. Women didn’t then pretend that they’d a 
right to vote, and sing bass, and speechify in public. 
Galls didn’t go galivanting off to colleges and univarsi¬ 
ties, and rack their brains over ologies and furrin’ lin- 
gos, till they was turned inside out. 

“ Do you suppose that, if I’d a ben one of that sort of 
young women, Solon Pottibone would ever have took a 
fancy to me, and choose me out of twenty other galls 
that was just a-dying for him? For Squire Pettibone, 
whose weepin’ relict I now am, was a great man in bis 
day, a member of the.school committee, a justice of the 
peace, head of the board of selek men. He served two 
terms in the State Legislatin', and was even talked of 
for Congress ! 

“He was a man of deep lamin’, and great powers of 
mind. He read a good deal, but it was mostly in science 
hooks, too deep for me. Whenever in his weekly news¬ 
papers, he come to a artikel headed “ Women’s Spere,” 
“Advice to Wives,” and sicli like, he’d insist on readin’ 
it to me, even if I had to leave my salt risin’ a-runnin’ 
over, on the dinner-table a-standin’ in the floor, to lis¬ 
ten. Sometimes of an evenin’, arter the children was 
all asleep, and I sot in the chimbly corner a-darnin’ 
stoekins or doin’ up my week’s mendin’, he’d take 


dauwn some larned volum from the book-case that he 
allers kep under lock and key, and if he conies acrost 
anything suited to my needs or capacerty, he kindly 
read it to me. E’enamost all the lamin’ I ever got, 
come in this way. 

I remember jest as if it was yisterday how kinder 
pleased-like he’d look over at me and the work I was 
a-doin’, while he read some lines from Sheridan Knowles, 
beginnin’— 

“ Women act ther parts 

When they do make their ordered households know ’em: ” 

—or these words from another great poet.—Shakespeare 
or Martin Farquhar Tupper, I disremember which— 

“ What I do most admire in woman 
Is her affections, but not her intellek.” 

One line of Vargil was a pertikelar favorite of his’n. 
He said it in his sort of hectorin’ way to me so often 
that, though I don’t know no Latin (I should hope not), 
I larned this lingo by heart, and can repeat it naow: 

“ Varium et mutabile semper feemina.” 

(Husband said it meant, “ More fickle than the winged 
winds is woman.”) 

At famerly prayers, which he kept up constant, and 
where he was the most eddifyin’ of men, he used to 
ransack the scripturs for passages improvin’ to me and 
the galls—such as— 

“Wives, be in subjection to your husbands.” 

“ Whose adornin’ let it not be that outard adornin’ of 
plaitin’ the hair, of wearin’ of gold, or of puttin’ on of 
apparel, but the ornerment of a meek and quiet sperit.” 
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But the varses he set the most by was them of King 
Solomon describin’ the vartuous woman. I know the 
hull on ’em by heart. Them books upon woman’s spere 
by Dr. Tood and Dr. Fulton come out jest afore he died, 
and was the solace of his last hours. How many times 
when I was a-ministerin’ araound his dviu’ pillow, he 
quoted to me them lovely words of Dr. Fulton: 
“Woman is God's first gift to man, and to be helper to 
man is nobler than to be queen of Heaven. For this 
God created you. For this he presarves you.” 

One day. the squire added, smilin'. “ Jemima, you've 
ben to me a meek, lovin', industrus, devoted, obejent 
wife. I shall leave you the income of a third of my 
estate as long as you remain my widder. No sou of my 
own can bear my name and honors, but the Pettibone 
name must be kep' up, and tother two-thirds,—the hull 
when you are done with it,—goes to Solon Pettibone. 
my second cousin’s son. who is named arter me. When 
galls gets so uppish, and inderpendent in their idees as 
our galls, they'd better be left scratch for theirselves. 
leave ’em jest one dollar a piece.” 

“ (No, Susan Maria. I don’t think that was too bad. 
Our galls wen agin’ their par’s teechins, and it was his 
duty to punish ’em.) 

“ For nigh upon thirty years I was blest with this 
high, improvin' companionship, and, though a poor 
cretur at best, I tried in my humble way to be h “ help¬ 
meet ” for my husband. The squire was a master-hand 
for good victuals, and I made his likens and dislikeus in 
this line sich a study, that I ontirely won his heart. 
(And, galls, the straightest road to any man's heart, 
leads right through his stummick.) From rise to set 
of sun, my work was never done. I looked well arter 
the ways of my household. I never ate the bread of 
idleness. My husband was known in the gates, when 
he sot among the elders of the land, and that was 
glory enough for me. 

“You ask if the squire was kind to me? Matilda 
Jane. He made me keep my place; I don’t suppose 
you'd call that kind, but I was content. If I'd gone on 
the way lots of women in these days is goin’ on, he'd a- 
shut me up in a lunatic asylum, and sarved me right. 
He had a tremenjus will of his own, and I didn’t darse 
to oppose it. I do believe that if he’d a smit me on one 
cheek I’d a-tumed to him tother one also. In all 
things he was lord and master. I had promised to 
sarve, honor and obey him, and I kept my word. If 


I’d a sot up my Ebeuezer, and tried to have my say 
contrarywise to liis’n, I should a-roused a sperit no 
power on airth could quell. You have heerd of the 
irou hand in the glove of velvet. That was Squire 4 
Pettibone exactly. He jest quietly took it for granted 
that his word was law—like unto that of the Medes 
and the Persians, which cliangeth not. 

“My galls—there was three on ’em—didn’t grow up 
as they'd orter under sich pius teachins. They used to 
say to me: ‘ Mar, you’re a drudge and a slave. You 
don't dare say your soul's your own—you hain’t got the 
sperit of the worm that turns when it’s trod upon. 
Par thinks all women his inferiors, and he’s alius weep- 
in’ an’ bewailin’ the heavy cross laid upon him, in 
havin’ his children all darters iustid of sons.’ (It was a 
heavy cross. I never could forgive myself for loadin’ 
him with sich a burden.) 

“Jenny, our eldest, though her par kept a-dingin’ into 
her ears Johu Milton's words, “one tongue is enough 
for a woman ”—Jenny, she went on and larned Latin, 
French and German in spite of him. He used to call 
her his polyglot darter. Susanna, she went through 
college, and then up and studied medicine. Ruth, arter 
gittin a high-up edicatiou, graderwated from the Boston 
School of Oratory, and now reads and elocutes in public. 

“Jenny, she's married, and keeps house in a new-fan¬ 
gled. labor-savin’ sort of way, and seems to have her say 
about everything. Her husband thinks there’s only one 
perfect woman on the airth, and seems so dazed and 
dumfounded like at his luck in marryin’ that one, that 
he don't even have sperit enough to manage his own 
household. 

“ Susanna says that she is wedded to her perfession, 
Ruth, who a Hers was a saucy minx, declares that she is 
wedded to her art; that she don't wan’t to be like her 
mar—a man’s slave while he lives, and his relict arter 
he is dead. They’re bright, good-lookin’ galls, if I do 
say it, and might have their pick of the best, if’t want 
for their obstreporeous ways and highfalutin notions.” 

“If their par could comeback to the airth, and see how 
things is a-goin’ on everywhere, even in the bosom of 
his own famerly, he’d find hisself a-sayin’ oftener than 
ever, “Wa-al, this ere is a curus world!” and would be 
likely to make still more frekent use of that faverite 
plrrase of his’n, when things in the world didn’t go on 
to suit him, ‘O temporal O Moses!'" — F. A. S. in Boston 
Transcript. 


TRAVELING ABROAD. 


Maxy people who are fortunate enough to have 
leisure and the wherewithal to meet traveling expenses, 
have doubtless already made arrangements to spend the 
summer in other lands, while others are looking eagerly 
forward to some day in the future when their chateau 
en Espagne will not vanish before wide-opened eyes, 
but prove to he veritable castles which have endured the 
wear and tear of centuries. How these dreams may be 
realized, or in other words, how one can go abroad 
economically, is described by a writer in The Continent, 
who says: 


“In these days everybody wants to ‘ go abroad,’ from 
the fashionable ‘ Mrs. Gill,’ who is so ‘ ill ’ 

‘That nothing will improve her. 

Unless she sees the Tuileries, 

And waddles through the Louvre,’ 

to the country school-mistress, the sore-throated min¬ 
ister and the perennial bride and groom. How to go is 
a popular question every season, and I purpose giving 
definite instructions that will enable four ladies, under 
certain conditions, to travel for nearly five months in 
England, Scotland, France, Belgium, Germany, Switzer- 
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land and Italy, having everything essential to comfort, 
and spending only six hundred dollars, exclusive of their 
steamer tickets. The writer knows whereof she affirms, 
for she was herself one of four ladies who made the trip 
a year or two ago. Four is the best number, easily 
managed, easily accommodated in one carriage, in two 
rooms; four divide the expense nicely—more make a 
« crowd ’’—fewer are likely to be lonely. It is well if 
one be a “madame,” but if all are single, the party 
should not be too youthful. Each lady must be intelli¬ 
gent, good-natured, quick-witted and healthy. Some of 
the party should be able to speak French and German, 
and to understand both tlie.se languages when spoken. 
Women unaccustomed to travel, to human nature, to 
using money judiciously and to keeping an account of 
the samo, ought not to join in the undertaking. When 
four suitable persons are agreed, it is best to map out a 
route, to study distances, dividing up the time to the 
places. Changes can be made later; forethought saves 
money and prevents vexatious mistakes. Read a little 
on art, architecture and what you expect to see of his¬ 
torical interest. Don't cram an excited mind all at' 
once with that which you can learn in travel with 
keener enjoyment. 

Now, the outfit. A steamer-chair for each jierson, 
and two moderately large trunks for the four. Arriving 
in Liverpool, you will leave your trunks there with 
your heavy wraps and everything carried merely for 
steamer use. Wear on the voyage a very warm dress. 
Leave it with your wraps, and start from Liverpool in 
a fresh traveling suit, plain, dark and handsomely fitted. 
If you can get along with but one heavy garment, an 
ulster is enough from May to October; in warm days it 
is easily strapped—everything superfluous causes sinful 
emotions. Shut up your bonnet from the dampness 
during the voyage. Let it be neat, close, pretty, but 


not large or wild in style, or you will hate it later. 
Have soft, warm head-gear for deck wear. Carry in a 
small compass remedies for ordinary ailments—for that 
particular one to which you are subject. It may be 
neuralgia. You will have an attack forty miles from a 
drug-store if you do not take precautions. Now comes a 
test of common sense; but rest assured if you follow the 
advice here given, you need never look travel-stained or 
untidy, but always can be well-dressed. Let each lady 
buy a strong, good-looking leather bag, such as is sold 
for about six to eight dollars. It has two compartments 
and a sort of portfolio between. It holds all one need 
carry for the trip, goes everywhere with one, and costs 
next to nothing as luggage. It is always seized by 
the omnipresent porter, who lifts it off and on cars 
or runs with it to carriages for a few pennies. Times 
without number one man has snatched up our four, 
stowed them under car-seats or over our heads, and been 
off helping bewildered tourists hunt lost trunks—to find 
them after every good seat was taken. Our clean collars 
were admired, arid our ease-taking envied by many a wor¬ 
ried countrywoman. Each of these bags will hold four 
changes of under-clothing (washing is done everywhere 
at short notice), one nice black silk dress (with few ruf¬ 
fles to be tumbled), and one stylish all-wool dress—you 
start with a new dress, so these, beside the one left for 
the steamer, will prove all sufficient; slippers, an extra 
pair of walking-shoes, pretty breakfast sacque, and all 
other small articles required. For the steamer you 
want a loose flannel wrapper to wear at night, and if ill 
in the day-time. A light canvas school-bag carried on 
the arm is a fine catch-all. It holds guide-books, gossa¬ 
mer cape, and "tag ends,” which refuse to go into the 
big bag as you journey; but for the sake of looks as well 
as convenience don’t get four just alike. Have a light 
umbrella, as small as it is reasonable.” 


GRASSES. 


Just a bank of flowering grasses, 
Lightly swaying to and fro, 

As the summer south-wind passes 
In the noon-tide glow. 

In their diverse beauty fashioned, 
Turning often to the sky, 

Whence a glare of light impassioned 
Answers to their sigh. 


Ah, the quaintly flowering grasses 
As again we pass them by, 

Lie in brown and drooping masses, 
Gathered but to die ! 

I 

Is their murmer of complaining 
For their day so quickly passed ? 

Do they mourn its fleetness—claiming 
It should ever last ? 


Gaily greeting each wayfarer, 
Shyly bending to the breeze, 
Surely earth’s great Burden-Bearer 
Caroth much for these. 


Such a wealth of sweetness granted, 
As had never graced their bloom, 
Fills the air till we are haunted 
By the rich perfume. 


In their"fragrant’stillness lying, 

Where so late they counselled “faith,” 
They in very act of dying 
Whisper “ love in death.” 


_ 



















ONE SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


My name is Roger, and I'm seven years old. going on 
eight. I haven't been going on eight only a week or 
two. I've got four sisters, but I'm the only boy in the 
family, and sometimes I wish I'd been a girl too; for 
when I come home from school, Aunt Fanny says. “Oh, 
that boy'll be the death of me,’ 1 and mamma says, 
“Gently, gently, mv son," and Bridget tells me every 
day to " Remember the door-mat, for it’s hapes of mud 
ye bring in wid yeand on rainy days when I have to 
stay in. grandma says, " Well, now, that boy makes more 
noise than all the girls put together." It does seem to 
me, that boys are awfully in the way, somehow. 

Bessie, my oldest sister, is real pretty. I think—I guess 
Fred Allen tliinks so too. He's our new minister’s son 
—he comes here and brings her flowers, and books with 
pretty covers, all blue and gold ; and si metimes they go 
out to walk together, and when I want to go too. she 
will say. “Roger, I think mamma wants you;’’ or, 
“Don’t you believe she'll let you go to see Trotrya little 
while’ 

One day I didn't have anything to do—’twas Satur¬ 
day and the school didn’t keep. Don. the big dog 
wasn’t around to play with me. and pussy was asleep in 
the shade, so I thought I'd go out and see the pig. He 
was asleep, too, but I thought I'd take a long slick and 
punch him. Pretty soon he grunted and woke up, and 
when I was reaching over to poke him again, I lost off 
my new hat, right over in the pen. I tried to reach it 
with the stick, but it was too short ; then I went for 
Bridget's stick that she puts under the clothes-line, and 
that was too long. 1 didn’t know what I should do 
next, but just then I heard Bessie and Fred Allen talk¬ 
ing about some Ferns. You see, it was Saturday after¬ 
noon, and they were fixing the vases and baskets of 
flowers to take to the church on Sunday, and Bessie 
said, “I know where there are some lovely Ferns out by 
the pig-pen, but don't you come, I'll get them.’’ I sup¬ 
pose she thought it wasn’t polite to take company out 


there; besides, she can’t bear pigs, she thinks they’re 
horrid. Well, when I heard them coming, I tried to 
hide down behind the corner of the pig-pen, because— 
because I hadn't any hut on. I peeped around the cor¬ 
ner. and there was Bessie stooping down picking the 
Ferns, and Fred Allen was there too. Just behind the 
Ferns, in the lowest board iu the pen, was a big knot¬ 
hole—the kr.ot had got dry and come out. and left the 
hole there—and it was a big- one. I suppose the pig 
heard them talking, so he rau and put his awful nose, 
that looks like a biscuit-cutter, right close up to the 
hole, an;l said just as loud as he could, "oof, oof, ooff,' 
and you ought to have seen Bessie. She was so fright¬ 
ened—she jumped quick and stepped on her dress, and 
over she fell. Fred helped her up. and brushed the dirt 
from her pretty muslin dress, and then they both began 
to laugh, and I laughed too. and her lace was just as 
red as could be. When she heard me, she said : “ Why, 
Roger, what are you doing out here, and where’s your 
hat To be sure, I had forgotten all about it. I looked 
over iu the pen and saw it all covered with swill and 
mud. Fred Allen got it for me. and I carried it in on a 
stick, and Bridget hung it up to dry. Afterward she 
cleaned it up as well as she could, and she told me I 
“ bate all the b'ys she ever did see, shore now."’ Oh, 
dear, I don't know what my papa will say, for he 
bought me that new hat to wear up to my Uncle Ned’s, 
and mamma always has me wear my old one out to play 
on Saturdays : but I liked the new one best, so I went 
into the hall and changed it when nobody was looking. 
Oh, dear, I wish I hadn’t now—I’m dreadful sorry—I 
was expecting to go up to Uncle Ned’s next week. He 
said he wanted just such a boy as I am, to feed the hens, 
and drive the geese to water, and he said I might ride 
old Wliiteface, and now—and now—I don’t know 
whether they’ll let me go or not. I’m so sorry, I hope 
I’ll never be so naughty again. If I do go to Uncle 
Ned's, perhaps some time I'll tell you about it. 

May Mackenzie. 


BUTTERCUP GOLD. 


Oh ! the cupperty-buts ! and oh ! the cupperty-buts 
out in the meadow, shining under the trees, and spark¬ 
ling over the lawn, millions and millions of them, each 
one a bit of purest gold from Mother Nature's mint. 
Jessy stood at the window, looking out at them, and 
thinking, as she often had thought before, that there 
were no flowers so beautiful. “Cupperty-buts,” she 
had been used to call them, when she was a wee baby- 
girl, and could not speak without tumbling over her 
words and mixing them up in the queerest fashion: and 
now that she was a very great girl, actually six years 
old, they were still cupperty-buts to her, and would 
never be anything else, she said. There was nothing 
she liked better than to watch the lovely golden things, 
and nod to them as they nodded to her; but this morn¬ 
ing her little face looked anxious and troublecl, and she 
gazed at the flowers with an intent and inquiring look, 


as if she had expected them to reply to her unspoken 
thoughts. What these thoughts were, I am going to 
tell you. 

Half an hour before, she had called to her mother, 
who was just going out, and begged her to come and 
look at the cupperty-buts. 

“They are brighter than ever, mamma! Do just 
come and look at them ! golden, golden, golden ! There 
must be fifteen thousand million dollars’ worth of gold 
just on the lawn, I should think.” 

And her mother, pausing to look out, said very sadly: 

“Ah, my darling! if I only had this day a little of 
that gold, what a hapipy woman I should be ! 

And then the good mother went out, and there little 
Jessy stood, gazing at the flowers, and repeating the 
words to herself, over and over again: 

“ If I only had a little of that gold! ” 


-. 
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She knew that her mother was very, very poor, ancl 
had to go out to work every day to earn food and 
clothes for herself and her little daughter; and the 
child’s tender heart ached to think of the sadness in the 
denr mother’s look and tone, Suddenly, Jessy started, 
and the sunshine flashed into her face. 

ii Why!” she exclaimed. “ Why shouldn’t I get some 
of the gold from the cupperey-buts? I believe I could 
get some, perfectly well. When mamma wants to get 
the juice out of anything, meat, or fruit, or anything 
of that sort, she just boils it. And so, if I should boil 
the cupperty-buts, wouldn’t all the gold come out? Of 
course it would! Oh, joy! how pleased mamma will be! ’’ 
Jessy’s actions always followed her thoughts with 
great rapidity. In five minutes she was out on the lawn, 
with a huge bushel basket beside her, pulling at away 
the buttercups with might and main. Oh ! how small 
they were, and how long it took even to cover the bot¬ 
tom of the basket. But Jessy worked with a will, and 
at the end of an hour she had picked enough to make at 
least a thousand dollars, as she calculated. That would 
do for one day. she thought; and now for the grand 
experiment! Before going out she had with much 
labor filled the great kettle with water, so now the 
water was boiling, and she had only to put the butter¬ 
cups in and put the cover on. When this was done, 
she sat as patiently as she could, trying to pay atten¬ 
tion to her knitting, and not to look at the clock oftener 
than every two minutes. 

“They must boil for an hour," she said; “and by 
that time all the gold will have come out.’’ 

Well, the hour did pass somehow or other, though it 
was a very long one ; and at eleven o’clock, Jessy, with 
a mighty effort, lifted the kettle from the stove and 
carried it to the open door, that the fresh air might 
cool the boiling water. At first, when she lifted the 
cover, such a cloud of steam came out that she could 
see nothing; but in a moment the wind blew the steam 
aside, and then she saw,—oh, poor little Jessy !—she 
saw a mass of weeds floating about in a quantity of 
dirty greenish water, and that was all. Not the smallest 
trace of gold, even in the buttercups themselves, was to 
be seen. Poor little Jessy ! she tried hard not to cry, 
but it was a bitter disappointment; the tears came roll¬ 
ing down her cheeks faster and faster, till at length she 
sat down by the kettle, and, burying her face in her 
apron, sobbed as if her heart would break. 

Present^, through her sobs, she heard a kind voice 
saying: “ What is the matter, little one? why do you 
cry so bitterly?” She looked up, and saw an old gentle¬ 
man with white hair and a bright, cheery face, stand- 
ng by her. At first, Jessy could say nothing but “ Oh! 
the cupperty-buts! oh! the cupperty-buts!” but, of 
course, the old gentleman didn’t know what she meant 
by that, so, as he urged her to tell him about her 
trouble, she dried her eyes, and told him the melancholy 
little story ; how her mother was very poor, and said 
she wished she had some gold ; and how she herself had 
tried to get the gold out of the buttercups by boiling 
them. “I was so sure I could get it out,” she said. 
“And I thought Mamma would be so pleased! And 

now-” Here she was very near breaking down 

again; but the gentleman patted her head and said, 
cheerfully : “ Wait a bit, little woman ! Don’t give up 
the ship yet. You know that gold is heavy, very 
heavy indeed, and if there were any, it would be at the 


very bottom of the kettle, all covered with the weeds, 
so that you could not see it. I should not be at all sur¬ 
prised if you found some, after all. Run into the house 
and bring me a spoon with a long handle, and we will 
fish in the kettle, and see what we can find.” 

Jessy’s face brightened, and she ran into the house. 
If any one had been standing near just at that moment, 

I think it is possible that he might have seen the old 
gentleman’s hand go into his pocket and out again very 
quickly, and might have heard a little splash in the 
kettle; but nobody was near, so, of course, I cannot say 
anything about it. At auy rate, when Jessy came out 
with the spoon, he was standing with both hands in his 
pockets, looking in the opposite direction. He took the 
great iron spoon and fished about in the kettle for 
some time. At last there was a little clinking noise, 
and the old gentleman lifted the spoon. Oh, wonder 
and delight! In it lay three great, broad, shining pieces 
of gold! Jessy could hardly believe her eyes. She 
stared and stared; and when the old gentleman put the 
gold into her hand, she still stood as if in a happy dream, 

• gazing at it. Suddenly she started, and remembered 
that she had not thanked her kindly helper. She looked 
up, and began: “Thank you, sir;” but the old gentle¬ 
man was gone. 

Well, the next question was, how could Jessy possibly 
wait till twelve o’clock for her mother to come home? 
Knitting was out of the question. She could do nothing 
but dance and look out of the window, and look out of 
the window and dance, holding the precious coins tight 
in her hand. At last, a well-known footstep was heard 
outside the door, and Mrs. Gray came in, looking very 
tired and worn. She smiled, however, when she saw 
Jessy, and said: 

“Well, buy darling, I am glad to see you looking so 
bright. How has the morning gone with my little 
housekeeper ? ” 

“Oh, mother!” cried Jessy, hopping about on one 
foot, “it has gone very well! oh, very, very, very well! 
Oh, my mother dear, what do you think I have got in 
my hand ? What do you think ? oh, what do you 
think?” and she went dancing round and round, till 
poor Mrs. Gray was quite dizzy with watching her. At 
last she stopped, and holding out her hand, opened it 
and showed her mother what was in it. Mrs. Gray was 
really frightened. 

“Jessy, my child ! ” she cried, “ where did you get all 
that money?” 

“Out of the cupperty-buts, mamma!” said Jessy 1 
“out of the cupperty-buts! and it’s all for you, every, 
bit of it! Dear mamma, now you will be happy, will 
you not ? ” 

“Jessy,” said Mrs. Gray, “have you lost your senses, 
or are you playing some trick on me ? Tell me all about 
this at once, dear child, and don’t talk nonsense.” 

“But it isn’t nonsense, mamma!” cried Jessy, “and 
it did come out of the cupperty-buts ! ” 

And then she told her mother the whole story. The 
tears came into Mrs. Gray's eyes, but they were tears of 
joy and gratitude. 

“ Jessy dear,” she, said, “When we say our prayers 
at night, let us never forget to pray for that good 
gentleman. May heaven bless him and reward him 1 
for if it had not been for him, Jessy dear, I fear you 
never would have found the 1 Buttercup'Gold,”’— Se¬ 
ed ed. 













HOME DECORATIONS. 


Scrim Toilet Set. 

Very pretty toilet sets are made of Scrim, which 
comes with alternate stripes of drawn work, and the 
plain material. On the plain stripe, garlands of daisies 
are arranged, the foliage and stems worked with crew¬ 
els. using the different shades of green for the purpose. 
The daisies are made of very thin, fine Swiss muslin, 
cut in strips about an inch wide. The design should 
first be stamped, or lightly traced on the plain stripe: 
the flowers are then executed in the following manner. 
Cut a strip an inch wide, and rather longer than the 
petal, then gather one end of the muslin, and with a 
steel or bone piercer, make a slight hole in the point of 
the petal, through 
the scrim, press 
the gathered end 
of the muslin 
through this, and 
fasten securely 
by sewing to the 
wrong side. Pro¬ 
ceed in the same 
manner for the 
end of the petal 
next the stamens, 
leaving in the 
middle of the 
flower a circular 
space in which to 
work the sta¬ 
mens, which is 
done with yellow 
crewel. Trim 
the edge of the 
bureau cover 
with antique 
ace. Satin rib¬ 
bon about three 

inches wide, and of whatever color will harmonize with 
the room for which it is intended, is tied in pretty frill 
bows with ends, and one sewed in each corner of the 
cover. The pin-cushion is square, covered with satin, and 
the scrim cover, which is cut the size of the cushion, 
should have a design on the plain stripe executed in the 
same manner as that on the bureau cover. Trim the edge 
with the lace, and place bows of satin ribbon at each 
corner. The mats for the perfume bottles are either 
round or square pieces of plain scrim, trimmed with a 
frill ruffle of lace. Instead of an ordinary pin-cushion, 
it is very convenient to cover and line with satin, a 
wooden, or a very stiff paste-board box. Make a stuffed 
cushion on the top of the lid, and sew three straps of 
ribbon across the back from the lid to the box, thus 
holding them together, as with hinges. The scrim 
cover is in the same manner as described for the 

pin-cushion, and trimmed with bows. For the sides of 
the box, a full ruffle is made of plain scrim, hemmed 
on the lower edge, and trimmed with lace. The upper 
edge merely turned in and gathered, then sewed round 


the edge of the box No heading is necessary, as the lace 
which edges the cover falls over, and is finish enough. 

These sets are very easily made, and aro light and 
dainty looking for summer, besides having the advan¬ 
tage of washing well, for even though the daisies may 
be flattened, they can bo made to look as fresh as new, 
by running the round glass head of a pin between tho 
muslin petal aud the scrim, thus giving the petal its 
former raised appearance. E< w 



Scrim Toilet Set. 


Needle-work Notes. 

Some very pretty designs for outline embroidery are 
exhibited at the Decorative Art Rooms, and come 

already stamped 
upon m omie 
cloth, which, by 
the way, is much 
preferable to 
crash for deco¬ 
rative purposes, 
either in plain 
white, cream, or 
ecru, and the 
cloth may be 
either plain mo- 
mie or woven in 
patterns. 

A stand cover 
of the cream, 
colored momie 
cloth had the 
ends raveled out 
the depth of four 
inches and knot¬ 
ted into fringe; 
above this were 
three rows of 
drawn work. 

The design stamped upon it, ready for working, was a 
figure of a young girl standing by a Rose-bush, while 
a dove was just alighting on her shoulder. This was to 
be worked in etching silks. They are said to retain 
their color better when washed than the crewels, and 
prove very satisfactory, though some ladies, who are 
particularly cautious, dip the delicate shades in alum 
water before using. The price of this piece was two 
dollars; the cloth can also be obtained by the yard, the 
drawn work and fringe made to suit one’s taste, and 
then stamped with any desired pattern. 

Those who have a gift for sketching could readily 
trace a pattern themselves, or select some pretty “ green- 
away” figures which Briggs Bros, offer in their book of 
patterns, so easily transferred by passing a warm iron 
over the back of the design. 

Many beautiful things are now executed so easily that 
it is bewildering to try and make a selection. Designs 
in arrasene and plush, worked upon foundation ready 
to be applied by a few blind stitches to whatever one 
wishes to decorate, can be purchased from 50 cts. to 
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$0.00 apiece according to the size and amount of work. 
For the beautiful mosaic work the appliques can also 
be procured ; all that is necessary being to arrange tbem 
to suit ones taste, and fasten them down with tinsel 
cord. 

A handsome table-spread of dark crimson plush was 
decorated with these applique figures of shades of olive 
plush and outlined with tinsel cord ; another piece of 
this work was a scarf of dull blue plush upon which 
was appliqued a branch with autumn leaves, following 
nature’s coloring as closely as possible. The ends of the 
scarf were trimmed with the oblong chenille tassels so 
much used for finishing the edges of fancy articles made 
up in satin or plush. Another table scarf was of very 
dark wine colored plush, with blossoms of the Snow¬ 
ball worked in filoselle; the stems and leaves in arrasene. 
The effect of the ball of greenish white blossoms and 
dark green leaves upon the rich coloring of the back¬ 
ground was very pleasing. The scarf was lined with 
silk of a light shade of the same color, and the ends 
trimmed with tassels in the various shades of red. F. 


Plush Mosaic. 


The designs for this new and beautiful work can be 
purchased all ready prepared for use; but as many 
would like to try it who may find it difficult to procure 
them, they can, by following the given directions, cut 
and arrange their own. One best suited to it isa border 
of autumn leaves, as the rich variegated colors can be 
very effectively rendered in gold, crimson, brown, and 
green. Maple leaves are prettiest, both in form and 
color, and the size should be varied, some large, others 
small, arranging them as a border. If possible, select 
several of the natural leaves, and cut the exact pattern 
in paper. The plush may be purchased in small quanti¬ 
ties, an eighth of a yard of each color sufficing for a 
number of leaves. Lay the paper patterns on the plush 
and cut, with a pair of sharp scissors, leaves from the 
different colors. The ground-work is of plush, for in¬ 
stance a scarf for the top of an upright piano may be 
of olive plush with a lining of cardinal satin, and a 
border of autumn leaves. These should be prettily 
arranged across the ends of the scarf, and each leaf 
basted to keep it in place. The edges are fastened down 


Border in Plush Applique. 

with tinsel or gold thread, and as it sinks into the soft 
plush, shows only a slight glistening outline. The 
stems should be worked with silk matching the differ¬ 
ent shades of the leaves. The veining of the leaves is 
also worked with the same color of silk, and as it makes 
only a slight depression or crease in the plush, gives a 
very pretty natural effect. The leaves can be shaded 
by using different shades of plush. For instance, one- 
half of a leaf may be light crimson, the other a shade 
or two darker; or the point of a leaf may be turned 
over, showing light green againsi dark. Arranging 
them in this way gives variety, also less stiffness of 
design. These same plush designs may be used on 
sateen or cloth, although in this case the term 
“Mosaic” would not be applied. The design de¬ 
scribed would, however, be very pretty arranged on a 
ground-work of either of these materials. This work 
is very beautiful for table-covers, lambrequins, por¬ 
tieres, or any large article that may require a decorative 
border. M. E. W. 



































PHANTOM LEAVES. 


June and July are the months in which most leaves 
should be gathered for skeletonizing; for while they 
should be perfectly developed, they must not become 
toughened and rendered leathery by the sun and wind. 
Of course there are some varieties that must be collected 
whenever they are in the proper condition, which may 
not occur at this season, but those most easy to be suc¬ 
cessful with, such as the Poplars, especially the silver¬ 
leaved, and the Aspen, the Apple, Pear, etc., should be 
gathered now. The Willow is very delicate and must 
be carefully handled as well as the Maple; these should 
be gathered when young. Leaves of the Camellia, 
Orange. Lemon. Rose, Ivy and Holly are very beautiful 
when well done, also grasses aud Ferus which, though 
very frail, well repay for the labor incurred when sue. 
cessfully prepared. 

It is well'to gather a large number of leaves, as many 
of them will become mutilated even when great care is 
exercised: noneshouldbe selected that are not absolutely 
perfect, without blotch, perforation or broken margin, 
else the skeleton will be imperfect. A good plan for 
determining the condition of a leaf is to hold it up to 
the light, when all defects can readily be seen. As the 
collections, are made the leaves should be laid at once in 
a book or where they can be subjected to a slight pres¬ 
sure until ready for masceration. There are two ways 
of doing this, which we take from “Household Elegan¬ 
cies, ” published at the office of the Floral Cabinet, 
The first of these, though a rather tedious and disagree¬ 
able operation, is most satisfactory in its results, for by 
it the most delicate fibres can be preserved in all their 
beauty. The leaves are placed in an open vessel covered 
to the depth of several inches with rain-water, and 
placed in the full sunlight in the open air. Put on 
them a pane of glass with a weight on it to keep them 
well down in the water. Add water from time to time 
as it evaporates, that the supply may be kept up. In 
about two weeks they may be examined and, if any are 
found soft and pulpy, these must be removed. After 
this, those that remain should be examined once or twice 
a week, removing the soft ones each time to a basin of 
clear water, which should be done most carefully to pre¬ 
vent breaking or marring them, and this is best accom¬ 
plished by slipping a card or piece of glass beneath the 
leaf and causing it to float upon it, and then when im¬ 
mersed in the basin of clear water it will float off unin¬ 
jured. By this means the leaves, though so tender that 
they will not bear their own weight, can be kept in per¬ 
fect form. 

For the cleaning, two or three brushes and a sharp- 
pointed knife are necessary, also a soft but thick camel’s 
hair brush, a stiff bristle brush, and a tooth-brush. A 
leaf is lifted out of the water by floating it upon a piece 
of glass ; then with the soft brush gently passed over 
the surface all the pulp is removed, aiding the brushing 
with a stream of water, poured carefully over. Slip the 
leaf again into the water, turn it and again float upon 
the glass, cleaning the opposite side in the same manner. 
The green surface must be entirely removed, leaving 


nothing but the skeleton of fibrous veins. If this can¬ 
not be done by merely using the soft brush, the stiller 
one or the tooth-brush must be applied. The motion 
used in cleaning must be a downward tapping, one 
which breaks up the connection of epidermis, without 
destroying the fibers. As the leaves are cleaned they 
must be immersed in another basin of clear water until 
all are cleansed or you are ready to bleach them, which 
should now be done as soon as possible. 

The other method in preparing the leaves consists in 
using a caustic to destroy the epidermis of the leaf, aud 
is made by dissolving four ounces of sal-soda in one 
quart of boiling water, to which add two ounces of air- 
slacked quicklime and boil fifteen or twenty minutes. 
When this is cooled strain oil' the clear liquid, put the 
leaves in it and boil. Watch them closely that they 
may not boil to pieces, trying them frequently by remov¬ 
ing a leaf to a vessel of pure water; rub gently with the 
fingers, and when the pulp separates easily from the 
fibers, the remainder of the leaves may be taken out. 

By either process the leaves are now ready for bleach¬ 
ing; and for this several ways are recommended. The 
simplest, perhaps, is by using a solution of chloride of 
lime, made by dissolving one tablespoouful of chloride 
of lime in a quart of water, adding a few grains of citric 
acid, then decanting the clear liquid into which the 
leaves should be immersed for a day or two, and placed 
in a covered glass dish in a very dark closet. Another 
bleaching preparation said to be very good is made from 
the following formula : To twelve ounces of carbonate 
of soda add six ounces of chlorinated lime and three 
quarts of water ; dissolve the soda in one and one-half 
pints of water with the aid of heat; triturate the lime 
gradually with water until a smooth creamy liquid is 
formed ; into this stir the remainder of the water and 
put aside for twelve hours or until perfectly settled ; 
then pour off the clear liquid and turn the residue into 
a muslin bag to drain, adding a little water from time 
to time. When you have sufficient liquid to make two 
quarts of the lime water, mix with it the solution of 
carbonate of soda, stirring it until thoroughly blended. 
Let this mixture drain through a paper laid in a funnel 
until five pints of liquid have been thus filtered. This 
should be kept in an opaque bottle tightly corked. 
When using this bleaching fluid, which is very power¬ 
ful, it should be diluted with from three to six times the 
quantity of soft water, according to the texture of the 
leaves to be bleached. 

After bleaching by either process they should be 
placed in clear cool water for a day, then floated off 
upon a card and very gently dried with some soft linen, 
then pressed between sheets of clean white paper, after 
which they are ready for arranging. 

Holly leaves Are beautiful, but must be prepared alone 
on account of the spines. Fern and fine grasses are so 
apt to curl, it is best to float them off upon pieces of 
card; then while damp, with needle and camel’s-hair 
brush, arrange each tiny leaflet that they may 'form 
graceful and natural groups ; lay between sheets of soft 
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paper to extract the moisture, then lay each card be¬ 
tween sheets of tissue paper, with newspapers over and 
under and place under weights. When dried, care must 
be taken in removing them from the card, as they have 
become brittle, but it can successfully be done by rais¬ 
ing the edges with the point of a knife. 


Clover-leaves of various sizes will be found to form 
beautiful bells, resembling Lily of the Valley, by fasten¬ 
ing the edges together with a white stamen in the cen¬ 
ter. Very small ones are necessary for this purpose, the 
larger ones can be made to resemble the Canterbury 
Bells. 


CHILDREN’S SUITS. 


When the guimpe and Mother Hubbard dresses were 
first introduced, many mothers hesitated ih adopting 
them for their children; they gave them such a quaint 
appearance as though the little people had strolled out 
from some old picture gallery, and might at any time 
be recalled ; but now that we are accustomed to these 
dainty costumes, which are really very picturesque, 
they are growing more and more in popularity. 

The guimpe is either a little white waist tucked and 
embroidered, and having long sleeves slightly gathered 
in a band at the wrist, over which the low-necked 
sleeveless dress is worn, or else a square yoke and long 
sleeves of muslin, to which the full skirt is sewed. For 
girls two years old the best dresses should be all white, 
but for general wear the white guimpe is used with 
colored cashmere, flannel, lawns, or Turkey-red cottons, 
and the contrast is very pleasing. Sometimes these full 
skirts are shirred in centre of back and front and then 
left to hang loosely, and sometimes they are gathered 
into a belt. For cool days, or when traveling, these little 
dresses are made entirely of some dark flannel, either 
blue or wine-colored, having the guimpes simulated; 
rows of braid trim both skirt and guimpe. The Mother 
Hubbard dresses, with full straight breadths and tucked 
or shirred yoke are pretty for cambric or gingham, and 
look well on slender children. Dresses for these little 
ones should be long enough to reach to the foot, but are 
shortened each year until at ten they are just of suffi¬ 
cient length to cover the knees. 

Little close white caps of embroidered muslin having 
on the edge an embroidered ruffle, are very much used. 
Fancy colored shoes are seldom seen ; black ones are 
used instead, with stockings wliich correspond with the 
color of the dress. 

For girls from five to ten years of age, the Jersey 
suits are liked for general wear; they consist of a kilt- 


plaited flannel or cashmere skirt, fastened to a basque 
of the Jersey webbing, which adjusts itself to the 
figure without the aid of any seams, except those of 
the shoulder and under the arm. A sash of the skirt 
material is draped around the hips covering the seam 
which joins the skirt to the waist. A very pretty suit 
of this kind had the kilted skirt of cardinal cashmere 
Jersey basque to match in color, also the wide-brimmed 
straw hat, simply trimmed with pompons and velvet 
ribbons. White muslin dresses are made with embroid¬ 
ered yoke and full waist hanging loosely as a blouse, 
the skirt trimmed with a deep embroidered ruffle. 
Girls of ten have their dresses just long enough to cover 
their knees, but gradually lengthened as they get in 
their teens, until of the length of ladies’ walking 
skirt. 

Little girls wear their hair parted across the top of 
their head, and the part combed forward trimmed to 
fall over the forehead in straight bangs, while the back 
is flowing and slightly crimped or curled. No ribbons 
are used when the hail 1 is so arranged. I 

Small boys wear plaited dresses of dark flannels or of 
gray linen; these are not kilted, but have three box- 
plaits down front and back, deep, square collars and 
cuffs. Stockings match the dress in color - . A wide- 
brimmed straw hat simply trimmed with a band of 
ribbon having the ends notched, are worn with these 
suits. Boys four years old wear box-plaited skirts made 
with eight broad plaits. Little cut-away jackets are 
used for cool days, over the plain white linen or 
figured percale shirt waists, which have deep collars or 
else sailor-blouses, so loose and baggy as to hide the 
belt. These skirts are laid aside at the age of seven 
years, for the little knee pants, which are worn until 
boys get to be twelve years old, when long pants should 
take their place. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


Potatoes. 

There is nothing in the whole range of vegetables 
which one oftener finds poorly cooked than the com¬ 
monest of all—potatoes; and yet nothing is simpler if one 
only appreciates the fact that a potato requires as care¬ 
ful cooking as any other vegetable. Indeed there is no 
other that is as easily spoiled in cooking. It matters not 
how good the potatoes were originally, if the water is 
not poured off as soon as they are done, and the potatoes 
set back on the range a moment to dry, they will not be 


palatable. Some cooks seem to have no idea of propor¬ 
tion when they select potatoes to cook, but will put large 
and small in a kettle together, and take them up at the 
same time, or they will set the kettle on one side of the 
range in a hole that is barely one quarter over the fire, 
and .part of the potatoes will be boiled to pieces before 
the rest are done. If potatoes boil very fast they will 
boil to pieces before they are done in the centre. They 
should cook steadily and have plenty of water on them, 
and if it boils nearly off, even if they are almost done, it 
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should be replenished with boiling: water. If it is im 
possible to select potatoes of the same size, cut the large 
ones the size of the small ones, or put the large ones to 
boil ten minutes sooner. Old potatoes should be thinly 
peeled with a sharp knife, and the spots and eyes taken 
out. and if for breakfast, should lay over night in cold 
water: if for dinner an hour or two. They should be 
put into fresh cold water when put over the tire, and it 
will improve them to pour this water off when they 
have boiled five or ten minutes, and put on fresh hot 
water, allowing a teaspoon of salt to each quart of 
water. This will do away with the strong taste old 
potatoes often have. When they are done, pour the 
water off and set the kettle back over the fire a moment, 
and carefully move the potatoes about with a spoon so 
they will dry on all sides, taking care that they do not 
get hot enough to brown, and you will find all the little 
pieces that may have boiled off will be dry and mealy: 
then set the kettle on the back of the range, with a 
towel over it. if they cannot be served immediately. 
New potatoes should always be put into boiling water 
and it is best to prepare them just in time for cooking.. 
They do not require peeling, but can be washed and the 
skin scraped off. or boiled with the skin on. They are 
nice steamed if the skin is removed first. If small they 
can be made inviting by pouring over them, when put 
into the dish for the table, some milk thickened like 
gravy, and seasoned with salt and white pepper, and a 
generous piece of butter. 

Mashed Potatoes. 

Potatoes should be cooked so as to be done just as 
dinner is ready, and not have to wait for other things: 
they must not stand longer than to dry enough to be 
mealy, and should be thoroughly mashed with a potato 
masher, seasoned with salt, and for a dozen medium¬ 
sized potatoes a piece of butter half the size of an egg 
will be sufficient, stir thoroughly, add a half cup of hot 
•milk , and stir till light and white, then take up in a hot 
dish, and smooth the top nicely. A pretty way to 
finish it is to save out a couple of tablespoonfuls of the 
mashed potato, and rub it through a colander on the 
potatoes in the dish, taking care not to press it down. 
It will be as light as snow, and as it is pressed through 
the colander see that it is evenly distributed over the top, 
as it must not be touched in any way after it falls. 
Hashed potatoes must not be set in a very hot place, 
nor be tightly covered, if they have to wait before 
being served, or they will steam and be spoiled. 

Baked Potatoes. 

A small brush that can be bought for five cents will 
be found useful for scrubbing potatoes to bake, and to 
use in preparing other vegetables. If a bit of the skin 
is cut off on each end of potatoes that are to be baked, 
they will be dryer and it will enable you to see if 
the potato is good. Large potatoes require an hour to 
bake, and must be served the moment they are done. 

Potatoes a la Creme. 

Cut cold boiled potatoes in thin small slices about as 
raw ones are sliced for Saratoga potatoes, or chop them 
quite fine if they are firm enough not to crumble; 
heat milk enough to moisten them in a porcelain or 
granite-iron sauce-pan, thicken it to the consistency of 
rich cream, put in plenty of butter, season, and then 
drop in the potatoes, stirring them carefully with 


ork till they are mixed with the milk, let them boil 
up once, and take them up in a hot dish; or, if you 
have rich cream, you can put a little butter in the bot¬ 
tom of the sauce-pan, put in the potatoes, and pour the 
cream over them, and let them just heat through. 

Fried Potatoes. 

Select potatoes about a finger long, pare and cut 
lengthwise, in pieces about as thick as your finger, lay 
them in cold water till you are ready to fry them, then 
wipe dry. Have some drippings, or fat from fried pork, 
smoking hot, drop in the potatoes and fry as you would 
crullers, only the grease must be hotter. When done, 
drain on brown paper and serve hot. If you wish to 
make an attractive dish, put (hem on a platter and 
lay parsley leaves around the edge. 

Saratoga Potatoes. 

Cut raw potatoes in slices as thin as wafers with a 
thiu sharp knife; lay them in cold water over night, a 
bit of alum will make them more crisp, next morning 
rinse in cold water and dry with a towel. Have ready 
a kettle of lard, hotter than for fried cakes, and drop in 
the potatoes a few at a time. They wifi brown quickly, 
skim out in a colander and sprinkle with salt, or lay 
them on a double brown paper in the oven till dry. If 
any are left over from the meal, they can be warmed 
in the oven, and will be just as good for another time. 

Potato Croquettes. 

Take finely mashed potatoes—cold ones will answer, 
but fresh are better—and mix through them sufficient 
salt, pepper, and butter to season it; then mix in one 
beaten egg, and make into small rolls, being careful to 
have the surface perfectly smooth. Have ready one 
plate with a beaten egg upon it, and another with fine 
cracker crumbs. Dip each roll into the egg, and then 
into the crumbs, and fry to a golden brown, in boiling 
hot lard. Drain on brown paper, and serve hot. 

Stewed Potatoes with Bread. 

Slice cold boiled potatoes in small, thin slices; cut 
crusts of bread or slices of stale bread in small pieces; 
use about one-quarter or one-third as much bread as 
potatoes; heat milk enough to moisten the whole; sea¬ 
son with salt, pepper and butter, and put in the bread 
and potatoes. Let it simmer till the bread is moistened, 
but do not let it become pasty. This is a good way to 
use stale bread, and to make potatoes go farther, and 
some persons think it a great improvement to the ordi¬ 
nary way of stewing potatoes. 

Pie-Plant Pie. 

Make a nice crust; be very careful it has no thin 
places on the bottom where the juice can find its way 
out. Cut the pie-plant in small pieces, and sprinkle 
over it, one tea-cup of white sugar. Dredge some flour 
over it, and before you put the top crust on, moisten the 
outer edge of the bottom crust with a little water, so 
the two crusts will be sure to stick together. Make 
plenty of openings in the upper crust so the steam can 
escape, and bake it in a moderate oven for an hour, or 
until the juice has become jelly. If it is baked just 
right, it will be delicious. 

Mbs. C. G. Herbert. 












FOOD FOR THE SICK. 


A LESSON IN PRACTICAL COOKERY GIVEN BY MISS PARLOA. 


“ Food for the sick ” was the topic for the afternoon, 
and Scotch broth was the first dish made. Miss Parloa 
said this was excellent for convalescents, being appetiz¬ 
ing and nutritious. Among the ingredients was a two- 
pound piece of the scraggy part of a neck of mutton. 
Tliis particular cut was employed because the muscles 
of a sheep’s neck are in such constant use as to make 
that part of the animal better flavored and more nutri¬ 
tious than those parts through which the blood has run 
less freely. Miss Parloa cut the meat from the bones 
and removed all the fat. She cut the meat into small 
pieces and put it into a soup kettle, together with two 
slices of carrot, a slice of turnip, a stalk of celery and an 
onion—all cut fine, half a cupful of barley and three 
pints of water; and the broth was allowed to simmer 
gently for two hours. The bones, with a pint of water 
added, also were allowed the same amount of time for 
simmering, and the liquor was strained into the soup 
kettle. A tablespoonful each of butter and flour were 
cooked together until perfectly smooth, and then stirred 
into the broth; after which salt and pepper aud a tea¬ 
spoonful of chopped parsley were added. Rapid cooking 
was cautioned against, as a high temperature hardens 
the fibres of the meat, whereas a slow bubbling renders 
the meat tender and secures a better flavor for the broth. 
The vegetables should be cut very fine. Mutton is so 
nutritious aud so easily digested as to deserve much 
attention as a food during convalescence. If it be prop¬ 
erly cooked the peculiar flavor that is so disagreeable to 
some people is concealed, though the meat remains pala¬ 
table. 

Mutton broth, which was recommended for patients 
whose food must be light, was next made. A pound of 
meat, like that used for the Scotch broth, was freed of 
fat, cut into small pieces, and put into a sauce-pan con¬ 
taining a quart of cold water. When this water had 
become heated to the boiling point it was carefully 
skimmed. A tablespoonful of barley was added, and the 
broth was simmered slowly for two hours. 

In anticipation of making lemon jelly, Miss Parloa 
had soaked one-fourth of a cupful of gelatine in one- 
fourth of a cupful of cold water for two hours. She 
now poured upon the gelatine a cupful of boiling 
water and added half a cupful of sugar and one- 
fourth of a cupful of lemon-juice, and after straining 
the jelly through a napkin into a mold, set it away to 
harden. 

For an oyster stew, the liquor was drained from half 
a pint of oysters aud allowed to heat to the boiling point, 
when it was skimmed. Iu the meantime, half a pint of 
milk was heated to the boiling point in the double¬ 
boiler. Into it were stirred a teaspoonful of butter, the 
proper quantity of salt to give the stew a good flavor, 
and the oysters. The dish was boiled up once, and 
served 1 immediately. 

Over-cooking oysters was also cautioned against. She 
then selected a number of large ones, drained them, 
seasoned them with salt and pepper, dipped them in 
melted butter and dredged them with flour, and broiled 


them over a quick fire until the edges curled, then 
served them on buttered toast. 

After some English snipe had been cleaned the wings 
were cut off, as well as the legs at the first joint. The 
birds were cut open in the back, seasoned with salt and 
pepper, dipped in melted butter and dredged with flour. 
They- were broiled eight or ten minutes, and served on 
buttered toast. 

Cream totas was next made. Half a cupful of cream 
was heated to the boiling point and seasoned with salt. 
In the meantime two slices of bread were nicely browned. 
They were dipped in the cream and placed on a dish, 
and the remaining cream was poured over them. 

For cracker gruel, a scant half pint of boiling water 
was poured upon four tablespoonsful of powdered 
cracker, and after half a pint of milk and half a tea¬ 
spoonful of salt had been added, the mixture was stirred 
until it had boiled up once. 

Last of all, egg-nog was made. The white of an egg 
was beaten to a stiff froth ; next a tablespoonful of 
sugar was beaten in ; then the yolk of the egg, and 
finally a tablespoonful each of milk, water and wine. 

Before closing the lesson, Miss Parloa said that when 
using milk in dishes for the sick the diseases of the per¬ 
sons who are to consume the food should be considered. 
Long boiling hardens the albumen and makes the milk 
constipating, hence, if the patient be already consti 
pated, great care should be exercised not to allow the 
milk or cream to heat above the boiling point, and that 
one could not use seasonings for a sick person that 
would suit a well person. More salt and acid can and 
should be used in most cases when seasoning food for 
the sick, while less sugar or other sweet flavor should 
be used. Advice was also given not to send a too 
bountiful supply of food to the patient, and not to set 
any one dish before him frequently just because it has 
tasted especially good at first. Miss Parloa emphasized 
the desirability of serving all dishes in the daintiest and 
most attractive ways, so as to induce an appetite which 
may be dormant. 


A Useful Recipe. —A journal, which makes a spec¬ 
ialty of matters relating to glass, gives a method which 
it asserts will prevent chimneys from cracking. The 
treatment will not only render lamp chimneys, tumblers, 
and like articles more durable, but may be applied with 
advantage to crockery, stone-ware, porcelain, etc. The 
chimneys, tumblers, etc., are put into a pot filled with 
cold water, to which some common table salt has been 
added. The water is well boiled over a fire, and then 
allowed to cool slowly. When the articles are taken 
out and washed, they will be found to resist afterward 
any sudden changes of temperature. The process is 
simply one of annealing, and the slower the cooling part 
of it is conducted, the more effective will be the work. 

A good housekeeper is not always a good woman, and 
a good woman is not always a good housekeeper. It is 
a pity to have the two separated. A good housekeeper 
can not afford to have that good quality damaged by 
other naughty habits, and a good woman cannot afford 
to be marred by bad housekeeping. It takes the two to 
show off woman in her full perfection and power. 
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Catalogues, etc., received. 

Handbook of Tennessee. Prepared by A. W. Haw¬ 
kins, Esq.. Commissioner of Agriculture, Statistics, 
Miues aud Immigration.— The object of this work is 
to suable the reader to form a just conception of the 
present condition of the State of Tennessee, aud of its 
capabilities for future development. 

Kansas. Third Bieunia! Report of the State Board 
of Agriculture, to the Legislature of the State, for the 
years 1SS1-S2.—Embracing reports of appointed offi¬ 
cers, together with statistical exhibits: also a colored 
outline map of the State, and sectional maps iu colors 
of each county, and much o:her valuable informa¬ 
tion. 

Also the monthly report of the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture, for the month ending April 30th, 1$$3. 
Containing reports by Couuties as to tli** condition of 
all the crops throughout the State, fruit, live stock, 
etc., etc. 


NEWSPAPER WAIFS. 

A man getting into his train in great haste com¬ 
plained of having a bad stitch in his side.—** How did 
you get it?*' asked a fellow-passenger. “I rather 
think," was the reply. “ that I got it by being hemmed 
in by a crowd a little way down the street." 

" I've admired an unknown woman all winter,*' re¬ 
marked a man the other day : “she was stylish, well 
dressed, carried herself well, but I heard her speak 
to-day. and the charm vanished.” “What did she 
say?” some one asked. 44 Only two words. A com¬ 
panion in a store asked her a question, to which she 
replied in the affirmative. * You bet !' ’Twas enough. 
IT1 never waste admiration again before I hear a 
woman speak." 

An elderly resident of Newport was approached by 
an agent for a cyclopedia. 44 Iguess I won’t get one.’* 
said the elderly resident, and frankly added : 44 1 
know I never could learn to ride one of the pesky 
things." 

Nobody was more bitterly witty than Lord EUen- 
borough. A young lawyer, trembling with fear, rose 
to make his first speech, and began : ” My lord, my 
unfortunate client—my lord, my unfortunate client— 
my lord—” 4 *Go on, sir, go on," said Lord Ellen- 
borough ; “ as far as you have proceeded hitherto, 
the Court is entirely with you/’ 

"Oh. George:” a Boston girl intensely exclaimed 
while gazing at the comet: “How transcendently 
beautiful and rapturously precious it is : I should so 
love to study botany.” 

st I fla by ere, ’ wrote a St. Louis belle to a Chicago 
professor, who immediately wrote her, saying that 
he believed she also spelled that way. 

* 4 What's the man yelling at” asked a farmer of 
his boy. 44 Why.” chuckled the youngster, “he’s 
yelling at the top of his voice.” 

A young lady wants to know the significance of the 
custom of throwing old shoes after the bride. Why, 
bless your sweet innocence, sis, it means that, now : 
she i 3 married, she’ll be lucky if she gets even old 
shoes to wear.— Philadelphia Chronicle-Herald. 

Is choosing a wife always select one that will wash, j 
— Whitehall Times. 

The boys were calling names and disputing on j 
Earned street when a gentleman halted and said to , 
the eldest: “Boy. this isn’t beginning life right.” 
• 4 He sassed me fust!” “But he is the smallest. 
How it sounded for you to twit him with his father 
in the Penitentiary ! He has gone away crushed and 
degraded." “Well, I’m sorry,” replied the boy, 
after a moment's thought, “ and I guess I’ll run after 


j him and tell him my father is in the workhouse? 
! That’ll kind o' take his lonesome feelin’ away ! 
j Detroit Free Fress. 

j "De sezuu has now arrove for pullin' ole hats and 
! pillers outer the broken winders, an' I seize do occa- 
1 shun to ax you to remember: 

i " Dat a front gate off its hinges means a slip-shod 
man in'de house. 

' " Dat a red nose means a hungry flour barrel. 

44 Dat no man eber got work sittin’ on de fence an’ 

' discussin' the needs ob de kentry. 

** Dat the less pollytieks a man has de mo’ cash he 
kin pay his grocer. 

44 Dat argymeuts ou religion won't build churches 
nor pay the preachers. 

“Dat a fam'lywhich nebber borrows nor lends 
keeps nayburs the longest. 

44 Dat beauty will starve iu de parlor wliar commou 
sense will grow fat in the kitcheu. 

"Dat de world am full o' miee-koles, an* all de 
cats need do am to watch au* wait. 

1 “ Dat economy doau’ mean bayin' kaliker fur yer 

wife an' broad-e!otli fur yerself. 

4 Dat progress doau’ mean fittin’ ole doahs to new 
buildin's. 

" Dat liberty doan'gin you de right to eat anoder 
man's chickens. 

44 Dat success achieved by rascality am a fish-net 
made o’ yarn. 

" Let us now purceed to attack the reg'lar pro- 
grainmy o’ bizness. an' if dar am any mo' coughin’ 
an' spittin* ober in the fur co'ner, sartin pussons will 
witness purceedin's dat will cast a gloom ober de 
nex' fifty y'ars.” 

A country merchant visited the city and purchased 
from a dollar store a table, caster, which he took 
home with him. and after putting a tag on it marked 
$14. made a present of it to a Methodist preacher, 
whose church his family attended. The reverend 
gentleman took the packagehome, opened it aud ex¬ 
amined the contents. The next day he took the 
caster (with the tag attached) back to the grocery- 
man. and said to him: “I am too poor in this world's 
goods to afford to display so valuable a caster on 
my table, and if you have no objection, I should like 
to return it, and take $14 worth of groceries in its j 
stead.’’ The merchant could do nothing but , 
acquiesce. 

The young gentleman would no doubt pay ample ! 
attention to the wall-flowers, but fact is they can’t j 
see them without liability to the charge of being ' 
wall-eyed. 

“ Aw, I her such a dwedful cawld in me head,” re- j 
marked an Ivy street dude, as he stroked the tender ! 
tip of his nose yesterday. “ Better that than noth¬ 
ing,” was the witty but cruel response of a Peach¬ 
tree street maiden who heard him.— Atlanta Consti¬ 
tution. 

No matter how hard it is to find a rocking-chair 
during the day, a man is sure to fall over one when 
he is in search of the match-box after dark.— Ex. 


Tested and Not Found Wanting. 

The following is taken from The Whispers of Peace, 
published by Rev. S. H. Platt, A.M., at Southampton, 
N. Y. 3Ir. Platt has been using Compound Oxygen 
for some four years, and during that time has tested 
it in forty-one cases, the results of which he has vol¬ 
untarily given to the public in his paper. Mr. Platt is 
well known among the Methodists, to which denomi¬ 
nation he belongs, as a truth-loving and conscientious 
man. No question can, therefore, lie against the fair¬ 
ness of his report: 

“ Thirty years of close observation and study have 
convinced us that the science of medicine needs some 
great vitalizer adapted to the widest range of dis- 


eases, yot thoroughly practicable. Foralongilmeirt 
sought it iu electricity, hut for the masses tliat Is a- 
untamed colt-sorvicoablo If it can bo properly me.1 
In the nature of tlio case, no drug con ever moot IU 
requirements. Four years of experiment lmveled i a 
to believe that it is found in tiro Compound Oxynru 
of Drs. Starkoy & Palcn. 

44 Wo havo personally tested Compound Oxygen fc 
forty-one cases, with tho following results: 

" Class L Cases rccognized from the outset as U 
curable: One uterine, three consumption, one ills 
notes, advanced stage; all greatly relieved. 

“Class 11. Cases deemed as possibly curable: 1. 
Deranged several years, excessive nervousness; muck 
improved, 2 aud 8. Bronchial consumption ; one 
nearly cured, the other greatly helped, but tho dis¬ 
ease rendered fatal by an accidont. L Bronchitis 
one lung useless; cured. 5. Constitutional debilitv. 
lde-long; improved. 0. Consumption;cured. 7. Con¬ 
firmed and increasing hallucinations; cured. 8. Neu¬ 
ralgia of optic nerve, gastric irritation, groat nervoci 
prostation; abandoned for want of proper instruction 
while at a distance. 

“Class III. Cases deemed probably curable: L 
Bronchitis and hay fever; bronchitis cured. 2. Gas¬ 
tric fever and prostration, inability to recuperate; 
cured. 8 and 4. General debility; greatly benefited. 
5. Kidney disease an l nervous debility; r life saved.’ 
0 Persistent and harassing cough; cured. 7. Cough' 
of twelve years' standing; cured. 8. Lung and heart 
disease: lungs cured and heart much improved. r j. 
Obstinate cough; cured. 10 . Consumptive tendencies 
and cough ; cured. 11. Cough; cured. 12. NervcKg 
debility: cured. 13. Sciatic neuralgia, nervous pros¬ 
tration i life despaired of*; cured. 14. Consumptive 
decline; ‘saved.’ 15. Bronchial and gastric irritative 
and extreme nervous prostration (life despaired of- 
could on >y take oxygen three seconds); cured. H 
Nervous debility and uterine troubles; greatly re¬ 
lieved. 17 - 20 . Over-work; all helped immediately, 

; though continuing the work. 21. Uterine difficulties, 
extreme nervousness and hallucinations; appetite Im¬ 
proved immediately, but treatment unwisely aban¬ 
doned lest it should increase stoutness. 22—24. Treat- 
meat not properly used 25. Nervous debility from 
overstudy; helped. 20. Debility, difficulty of breath¬ 
ing : strong hereditary consumptive tendencies; de¬ 
bility partly overcome, difficulty of breathing cured 
(still under treatment*. 27. Liver complaint of many 
years, and nervous derangement; liver decidedly bet 
ter. 28. Lung disease and dyspepsia; improved, box 
frequent absence from home interferes with the treat¬ 
ment. 

44 It should be observed— 

“ 1st. .1 lost of these were cases in which physicians : 
and other remedies had failed. 

"2d. Many of them were chronic. 

“ 3d. In thirty-eight of the forty-one cares only or* 
Treatment (two months) was used, and In no case 
more than two. 

“ 4th. Many of the cases reported relieved or helped 
would undoubtedly have been cured by further treat¬ 
ment, but finanefal reasons prevented. A number 
are still under treatment. 

“Knowing these facts,nee should deem ourselves 
false to the interest of our renders, and traitors to 
humanity, if ice failed to make known such a boon 
for the suffering .” 

To those who wish to inform themselves in regard 
to this new Treatment, Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1,1(0 
Girard St., Philadelphia, will send, free of cost, their 
Treatise on Compound Oxygen ” and their pamph¬ 
let, containing over fifty “ Unsolicited Testimonials 
also, “Health and Life," a Quarterly Record of Cases 
and Cures under the Compound Oxygen Treatment, 
in which will be found, as reported by patients them¬ 
selves, and open for'verification, more remarkable 
results in a single period of three months than aU 
the medical journals in the United States can show 
in a year ! 


A Little Awkward— Parson Wliangdoodle Baxter 
noticed at the last prayer meeting in the Austin Blue 
Light Tabernacle, that Gabo Snodgrass, who was 
working his lips like tho rollers of a patent clothes 
wringer as lie read his Bible, actually-had the book 
upside down. “Why, Gabe, you am reading dc 
sacred book upside down. How am dat possible ?“ 
4 Dat am so for a fac\ parson. You pee, parson, dis 
lieali Bible b’longs to my wife, and I don’t kuow how¬ 
to handle It yot. If I joss had my own Bible lieah 
wid me, dat I had done got the hang on, I nebber 
would hab made dat mistake.”— Texa% Siftings. 
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MIDSUMMER GARDENING. 


What we usually regard as toil or labor in the garden 
is, comparatively, finished for the season. We no longer 
walk forth with the morning to work, but visit the gar¬ 
den before the sun to enjoy the sweet fruits of well di¬ 
rected labor. We are now in midsummer; the weather 
has reached its high meridian of heat, and all Nature is 
gradually and surely exchanging the freshness, beauty 


growths, and an early harvest of fruit and flowers. En 
joyment is now our chief occupation, that does not alone 
come from what we have and see, so much as what we 
have and give to others, that they may see and enjoy, in 
a measure only, the pleasure of a garden. No one can 
truly enjoy a garden except the one that plans, plants 
and tends it. No one can enjoy a painting half so much 



and tenderness of early spring for the more sober hires 
of dusty, busy summer. The ideal of spring is changed 
to a beautiful reality. In hope did we plan and plant, 
with joy do we now reap. With confidence, in winter, 
we selected our seeds, bulbs and plants carefully; in 
springtime did we nurse and protect the infant plants; 
we planted our gardens trustfully, and our hopes have 
all ripened to fruition. Our judicious selections, with 
spring care and nursing, are rewarded with strong 


as the artist who painted it; as we look on a picture, we 
look into the artist, the canvas is but the mirror that re¬ 
flects the artist's soul. In like manner does the garden 
reveal the nature of the gardener. When we find Roses 
and Lilies in the garden, we find joy and fragrance in 
the household; the beautiful in the garden only reflects 
the refinement and purity of character that plans and 
directs it. Training, feeding, watering and enjoying 
are the chief occupations this month. Of course, there 
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are others: insects of all denominations will question 
ownership of all that is rare in the garden; the finest 
Rose will be sought by the largest worm and destroyed, 
if the latter is not: weeding and cleaning must not be 
neglected: planting, sowing and pruning arc always in 
order. In all vacant places sow Mignonette and Candy 
Tuft, so useful in the arrangements of loose flowers, 
an 1 far better tenants than weeds, which are sure to 
grow in every idle spot. The secret of continuous gath¬ 
ering, is continuous planting. You cannot take out of 
the garden at all times unless you put in at all times. 
“As a man soweth. so shall he also reap.” But for an 
attractive, enjoyable garden he must sow many other 
things besides seeds. Industry, skill, patience, taste and 
love must be sown liberally: it is these elements that 
yield the bountiful harvest. The training of plants is au 
imporhmt, a delightful task, and one that is most sadly 
neglected. In this work, to be successful, you must be¬ 
gin early, and assist the plant as little as possible, con¬ 
sistent with the primary object of all artificial training 
—that of affording it sufficient support. Do not thwart 
Mature, rather assist her. Never prop up a plant that 
has sufficient strength to stand alone. Avoid the great 
mistake of putting off until the vines are too strong to 
handle without breaking. When a vine reaches out for 
support, furnish it; if too many start, nip them in the 
bud, and not leave them until the whole plant is injured 
br the shock of a broken limb. Throw all the strength 
of the plant into a few branches, vines or stems, all of 
which will be strong, healthy and prolific. Feeding of 


plants is a necessity, and for which plenty and season¬ 
able must be the rule: a liberal supply of food, and water 
when it is needed again, is just as essential to the com¬ 
fort and well-being of the plant as it is for ourselves. 
In fact, the application of this simple principle of treat¬ 
ing the plants as we do ourselves in all such matters 
would result in perfect success. It is true plants feed 
upon entirely different substances, but the laws that 
govern supply and demand of or for food in both king¬ 
doms are alike. Consumption governs the ratio of re¬ 
plenishment. Rapid growth, strong exercise, force ex¬ 
pended in work or produce, whether that produce bo 
fruits or flowers, or work of the hand or brain, all waste 
strength or expend substance, and call for compensation 
in the form of food. Plants draw their supplies from 
three sources—the earth, the air, and the water. We 
cannot well regulate the supply of the first of these—air 
—but we can give or withhold water, and see that their 
great storehouse—the earth—is filled with suitable food. 
Periods of feasting or famine arc just as injurious to the 
vegetable as to the animal kingdom. The plants revenge 
a want of food or a scarcity of water by a reduction in 
quantity and quality. Plants should be fed regularly 
and bountifully, then the harvest will be long, and the 
yield abundant. 

Iu cutting flowers, do so at the right time, and in a 
neat and cleanly manner. Do not tear a flower from 
the branch, as you would pull a weed up by the roots, 
but cut the stem or branch so gently that the most sen¬ 
sitive plant in the world will scarcely feel the shock. 


THE ART OF PROPAGATION. 

n. 


By Ccttlxgs. 


As now understood, this is a simple matter. Formerly 
no operation in horticulture was more befogged by ig¬ 
norant pretenders, who, in writing or speaking on the 
subject, so warped the operation with troublesome con¬ 
ditions as to discourage not only amateurs in horticul¬ 
ture, but inexperienced professional gardeners as well. 

One of the first necessary conditions in the propaga¬ 
tion of plants by cutting is, that the plant from which 
the cutting or slip is taken must be in vigorous health. 
If weak or tainted by disease, failure is almost certain to 
result. If, for example, we wish to root cuttings of 
green-house or bedding plants, such as Bouvardias, 
Chrysanthemums, Fucliias, Geraniums, Heliotropes, Sal¬ 
vias, Verbenas, etc., one of the best guides to the proper 
conditions is when the cutting breaks or snaps clean off, 
instead of bending or kneeing; if it snaps off so as to 
break, then it is in the condition to root freely; if it 
bends, it is too old, and though it will root, it will root 
much slower and make a weaker plant than the slip that 
snaps off on being bent. With exceptions so few, and 
those of so little importance, that it is hardly worth 
while to allude to them, cuttings of all kinds root freely 
from slips taken from the young wood, that is, the suc¬ 
culent growth, before it gets hardened, and when in the 
condition indicated by the “snapping test,” as it is 
called. A very general idea is current, that cuttings 
must be cut at or below an eye or joint. The practice of 


this system leads undoubtedly to many cases of failure; 
not that the cutting at or below a joint either hinders or 
assists the formation of roots, but from the fact that, 
when a slip is cut at a joint, the shoot often has become 
too hard at that pbint, while half an inch higher up or 
above the joint, the proper condition will be found. We 
know that it will root even when in the too hard condi¬ 
tion, but the roots emitted will be hard and slender, and, 
as a consequence, will not be likely to make a plant of 
the same vigor as that made from the cutting in the 
proper state; besides, as the hard cutting takes double 
the time to root, its chances of damping off from unfa¬ 
vorable atmospheric conditions are thus increased. With 
these instructions for the proper state of the cutting, we 
now proceed to describe the medium where it is to be 
placed, and the conditions of temperature, moisture, etc. 
If these are strictly followed, failure is an impossibility; 
for the laws governing the rooting of a slip are as cer¬ 
tain as those governing the germination of a seed. In 
our own practice, when these conditions are strictly 
followed, failure is unknown. 

The most proper condition of temperature to root cut¬ 
tings of the great majority of green-house and bedding 
plants is 65 degrees of bottom heat, indicated by a ther¬ 
mometer plunged in the sand of the bench, and an 
atmospheric temperature of 10 degrees less. A range 
of 10 degrees may be allowed, that is, 0 degreesj lower 
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or 5 degrees higher, but the nearer the heat of the sand 
can be kept to 00 degrees, and that of the rest of the 
house to 00 degrees, the more perfect the success will be. 
Sand is the best medium in which to place cuttings; 
color or texture is of no spe'cial importance. What we 
use is the ordinary sand used by builders; this is laid on 
the hot-bed or bench of the green-house to the depth 
of about three inches, and firmly packed down. When 
“bottom heat” is wanted, the Hue or pipes under the 
bench of the green-house are boarded in, so that the 
heat strikes the bottom of the bench, thus raising the 
temperature in the sand. 

From the time the cuttings are inserted in the sand 
until they are rooted, they should never be allowed to 
get dry; in fact, our practice is to keep the sand soaked 
with water, the cutting bench being watered copiously 
every morning, and often, when the atmosphere is dry, 
again in the evening. Kept thus saturated, there is less 
chance of the cutting getting wilted, either by heat from 
the sun or from fire heat; for if a cutting once gets 
wilted, its juices are expended, and it becomes in the 
condition of a hard cutting, in the condition in which, 
when bent, it will not snap nor break, which has already 
been described. To avoid this wilting or flagging of 
the cutting, every means that will suggest itself to the 
propagator is to be used. Our practice is to shade and 
ventilate in the propagating-house or hot-bed, just ns 
soon in the forenoon as the action of the sun’s rays on 
the glass raises the temperature of the house to 05 de¬ 
grees or 70 degrees. This practice of ventilating the 
propagating-house or hot bed is, we are aware, not in 
very common use; many contending that the place 
where the propagating is done should at all times be 
kept close. We have tried both methods long enough 
and extensively enough to satisfy us beyond all ques¬ 
tion, that ventilating and propagating at a low temper¬ 
ature is capable of producing a larger number of plants 
during the season, than at a high temperature and in a 
close atmosphere. There need be no failures, and it has 
the important advantage of producing a healthy stock, 
which the close or high temperature system would fail 
to do in the case of many plants. We have often heard 
propagators boasting of rooting cuttings in five days. 
We are well aware that this may be done, but we are 
also aware that it is often done in damp and cloudy 
weather at the risk of the whole crop, and it must be 
done at a high temperature, which at all times causes 
the plants to draw up slender, and thus impairs their 
vigor. 

Permitting a moderate circulation of air in the propa¬ 
gating house tends to prevent the germination of that 
spider-web-like substance, which, for want of a better 
term, is known among gardeners as the “ fungus of the 
cutting bench.” Every one who has had any experi¬ 
ence in propagating knows the baneful effects of this; 
how that, in one night, it will often sweep off thousands 
of cuttings that a few hours before were in healthful 
vigor. But this dangerous enemy of the propagator re¬ 
quires, like vegetation of higher grades, conditions 
suitable to its development, which evidently are a calm 
atmosphere and a temperature above 55 or 60 degrees. 
Hence, to avoid this pest, we make every effort by shad¬ 
ing, airing, and regulation of fire heat, to keep the 
atmosphere of the house so that it shall not exceed 60 
degrees. This, of course, is not practicable when the 
outside temperature in the shade is above 60 degrees; 


but the temperature can be reduced considerably by 
dashing water on ths pathways and other parts of the 
house. It is rarely, however, that the outside tempera¬ 
ture ever exceeds 60 degrees in the shade for any length 
of time iu the district of New York before the middle 
of May, and all propagating had better be finished pre¬ 
vious to that time, unless of tropical plants. In the fall 
months, about the middle of September, operations in 
propagating may again begin. 

The temperature is prevented from rising in the 
house iu various ways, some using canvas, or bast¬ 
matting, or painting the glass with lime or whitewash. 
We find the best and most convenient shading to be 
that fo med by flexible screens made of common lath, 
planed and attached together like Venetian blinds, the 
laths being an inch or so apart; these can be quickly 
rolled or unrolled, and give an ever-varying modified 
shade, sufficiently cooling to the house, yet not darken¬ 
ing the cutting enough to impair its vigor. These are 
not unrolled in the morning until the temperature in¬ 
side indicates it to be necessary, and are rolled up in 
the afternoon as soon as the sun ceases to shine on the 
glass, for it is of the utmost importance that the cut¬ 
tings receive as much light as they will bear without 
becoming wilted. The time required by cuttings to 
root varies from eight to twenty days, according to the 
variety, condition of the cutting, and temperature. 
Verbenas, Fuchsias, or Heliotropes, put in in proper 
condition, and kept without ever being allowed to wilt, 
will root, in an average bottom heat of 65 degrees, in 
eight days, while Roses, Pelargoniums, or Petunias 
will take at least double that time under the same 
conditions. 

It is best to pot off the cuttings at once when rooted, 
no matter how small the roots may be; half an inch is 
a much better length for them to be when potted than 
two inches, and the operation is miich quicker performed 
when the roots are short than when long. But the main 
evils of delaying the potting off of cuttings are, that 
when left too long the cuttings grow up weak and 
spindling, the roots become hard, and do not take as 
quickly to the pot. The same care is required in shad¬ 
ing and watering after potting, nearly, as in the cutting 
bench; for no matter how carefully taken up, in the 
operation of potting, the delicate roots get injured, and 
until they begin to emit roots, are nearly as liable to wilt 
as the unrooted cuttings. Cuttings should always be 
placed in small pots, the best size being from two to two 
and a half inches wide and deep; if placed in larger 
pots the soil dries out too slowly, and the tender root, 
embedded too long in a mass of wet soil, rots, and the 
plant dies. Though we generally prefer soil to be un¬ 
sifted in potting large plants, yet for newly potted cut¬ 
tings, it is better to be sifted fine, not only that it is 
more congenial thus to young roots, but also that the 
operation is quicker done with finely-sifted soil. After 
potting, the cuttings are placed on benches covered with 
an inch or so of sand, watered freely with a fine Rose 
watering-pot, and shaded for four or five days; by that 
time they will have begun to root, when no further 
shading is necessary. These methods of propagating by 
cuttings, are such as are now practiced by commercial 
florists, but for amateurs in horticulture, or gardeners 
who have charge of private green-houses, there is usu¬ 
ally no necessity for a regular propagating house, unless 
the requirements for plants are unusually large. 












THE RELATIVE VALUE OF FLOWERS. 


"We have often had occasion to remark, that flowers, 
like friendships, were rarely valued for their intrinsic 
worth, or cultivated with the tender care their excel¬ 
lence deserves. The popular value of flowers is in pro¬ 
portion to their cost, their variety or the difficulty with 
which they are produced. It is too often the case, that 
plants, no matter how beautiful their flowers may be. or 
how well adapted for decorative purposes, how useful in 
the mechauic arts, or for medicine, they will rarely be 
grown unless the grower can show their foreign stamp. 
complain (?) of their great cost, and boastfully assert 
that " this collection cannot be duplicated in this coun¬ 
try." Then the plant of the most humble pretensions 
will have an enviable reputation, and a host of admirers, 
while a far more beautiful one would not be noticed, 
simply because it is common. Vliile the Mignonette. Pe¬ 
tunia and Geranium in the window of the humble me¬ 
chanic or sewing girl, is positive evidence of taste, re¬ 
finement and happiness of the occupant, they are un¬ 
noticed, if not despised, because of their associations: 
the rare flower, with little or no beauty either in form, 
color or fragrance, is an aristocrat in the conservatory 
of the wealthy. Our despised roadside Mullein, the liv¬ 
ing witness of worn-out, neglected soil, is an honored 
guest in an English garden, and introduced to its ad¬ 
mirers as the American Velvet Plant. In return, we 
bring from the Caucasus an allied genera, and give it a 
prominent place in our collection of rare exotics. In 
several of our Western States there is a statute prevent¬ 
ing the dissemination of noxious weeds, prominent 
among which is the Rudbeckia, or Cone Flower: in 
Europe the horticultural societies offer large premiums 
for the best display of these flowers. The Portulacca is 
treated with tender care in the English garden, because 
of its showy flowers that can only be produced at great 
expense, and in favored situations, as it will not thrive 
in soot and fog. Here it is regarded a nuisance because 
of its persistent efforts to grow where it is not wanted, 
like its cousin Purslane. It is one of our best hardy an¬ 
nuals, a more cheerful or showy flower cannot be found 
in our gardens, but too common to be valuable. We run 


wild after the Chinese Hibiscus, but will not tolerate in 
our gardens the more beautiful forms that are indigen¬ 
ous to our swamps. In what garden can we look for, 
with any hope of finding, those charming spring flowers, 
the Hepaticas, Anemones, Sangninaria, Trilliums, and 
the most beautiful of all spring flowers, the Viola podata, 
so common in our woods and roadsides? And where 
will we find any plants or flowers of foreign birth half 
so beautiful and pure ? 

The rage of something foreign is universal; it pervades 
all countries and peoples. We bring from Japan the 
Lilies we value most, and return to them from our fields 
and swamps the Lilies they value most. We bring from 
Europe the Ivy and return to them the Ampelopsis. and 
there is rejoicing in both hemispheres over rare or new 
plants. Thorpe sends to Cannel, of Swauley, England, 
his new Geraniums where they sell at high prices, ten 
times what they do at home, and in return Cannel sends 
to Thorpe his new Geraniums, that bring here extraordi¬ 
nary prices as “ newly imported varieties”—each in 
the other's country bringing prices far greater than in its 
own. without the question of real merit having been 
taken into consideration. 

The appreciation of a flower that can only be pro¬ 
duced under difficulties, may be realized from the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph taken from the Gardeners’ Magazine, 
London, March 3d: 

“ Stove and greenhouse plants include many good 
things. The Tuberose must of course take the lead, and 
then follows the beautiful Stcphanotis floribunda. Eu- 
eharis amazonica is invaluable, and not far behind it is 
the lovely Pancratium fragrans. These are all stove 
plants, and require a rather high temperature and skil¬ 
ful management. Rhynchospermum jasmiiioides pro¬ 
duces a profusion of delicately-scented flowers hi the 
early spring months. The noble Brugmansia Knigliti is 
sufficient in itself to fill a fan-sized house with a delight¬ 
ful fragrance.” 

The idea of giving the Tuberose precedence over the 
Stephanotis and Eucharis will seem to the American 
gardener at least strange. 


THE AMARYLLIS. 


The following able and interesting lecture on this 
popular flower was given by Shirley Hibberd Esq., at 
the meeting of the London Horticultural Society, on 
Tuesday, March 27th, 1883, for which, with the illus¬ 
trations, we are indebted to the Gardeners’ Magazine. 

3Ir. Hibberd said the name of the flower suggested 
that its history should begin somewhere in the 106th 
Olympiad; or, say some three hundred years before the 
Christian era, in order to bring the country girl, Ama¬ 
ryllis herself, to furnish the subject of the opening 
chapter. But there is nothing to be gained for our pres¬ 
ent purpose from the pleasant verses of Theocritus or 
the later lines of Virgil, for neither of these poets gives 
aught beyond the name, and as a matter of fact Ama¬ 


ryllis does not anywhere in classic poetry rise to the 
dignity of a heroine. But it is one of the glories of the 
Linnaean nomenclature that, by means of symbols selec¬ 
ted from imperishable nature, we are brought into con¬ 
tact with the sweet stories of old, the flower of to-day 
taking us to the very fountain-head of pastoral poetry- 
idylls of the poet of Syracuse. 

The Amaryllis in some form was known long before 
the time of Linnaeus, for John Gerarde had the one 
now known as Sternbergia lulea, which he figures at 
page 113 as Narcissus autumnalis major. John Parkin¬ 
son had this same plant, and figured it at page 75 of the 
“Paradisus,” and he had another which he figured at 
page 71 as Na/rcissus indicus, the Indian Daffodil, with 
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a red flower. This became known as the Jacobma Lily, 
and was figured in the B< tanical Me gcizine (t. 47) as 
Amaryllis formosissima. This Jacobaea Lily is now cata¬ 
logued ns Sprekelia formosissima, having been so named 



Amaryllis Vitata. 


by'the German botanist Ileister, in honor of Dr. Sprckei, 
and not, as is generally supposed, by Dean Herbert, who 
however, adopted it and thereby sanctioned it. The 
plant has been of late years met with in Guatemala, but 
its native habitat was long unknown. It appears to have 
been introduced to Spain before the year 1593, in which 
year, according to Linnaeus, it began to be known gene¬ 
rally in Europe. 

Linnaeus classed as Amaryllis a number of plants that 
have since been separated under other generic designa¬ 
tions. But he made considerable progress, nevertheless, 
towards a clear definition, preparing the way thereby 
for the labors of Dean Herbert half a century subse¬ 
quently. This good churchman devoted to these plants 
an immensity of labor in determining distinctive char¬ 
acters, raising hybrids, and reducing to order all the 
Amaryllids known in his time. The first publication of 
his views occurred in the Botanical Magazine in the 
year 1820, under the description of Amaryllis reticulata 
(t. 2,113). These views were illustrated in a remarkable 
manner in a paper on “ The Production of Hybrid Vege¬ 
tables,” published in “ The Transactions of the Horticul¬ 
tural Society in the year 1822. In a treatise on the order 
published subsequently, he developed a complete system 


of classification, one result of which was to give to 
Amaryllis Belladonna, otherwise known as the Eella- 
donna Lily of the Cape of Good Hope, the sole honor of 
representing the classic beauty Amaryllis. The South 
American plants thatare nearest allied to the Belladonna; 
were classed under Bippeastrum, this generic designa¬ 
tion being in reality adopted from Linnaeus, who had at 
least supplied the idea. It is necessary here to be ex¬ 
plicit. In the “ Paradisus Batavus” of Paul Hermann, 
published 1098, is a description of a plant called LAlinm 
americanum puniceo, the red American Lily. This 
plant Linnaeus named Amaryllis equestris, and it is so 
entered in the “ Hortus Kewensis,” and under the same 
name is figured in the Botanical Magazine of the year 
1795 (t. 305) and the Botanical Register, 1817 (t. 234). 
The flower of this species is somewhat irregular in foim, 
and the spatha of two leaves stand up like a pair of ears, 
and thus, according to story number one, the specific 
name equestris refers to a fancied resemblance of the 
flowers to the head of a horse. But story number two 
alters the case. In a description of the lovely Amaryllis 
reticulata, by Dr. Sims, in the Botanical Magazine of 
the year 1803 (t. G57), the learned editor says, “ We take 
this opportunity of correcting a mistake of the late Mr. 
Curtis, iu saying that Linnaeus gave the name equestris 
to the Amaryllis referred to as such. Tne fact is, this 



name was given from the remarkable likeness'the front 
view of it has to a star of comd of the orders of knight¬ 
hood.” Thus the Hon. and Rev, William'Herbert fol¬ 
lowed out the suggestion of Linnaeus when he'made a 
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Amaryllis Avlica V. Platypztjll.v. 


bold separation between the Amaryllis of Africa and 
those of America, renaming the Western group Hippe- 
astrum, the Equestrian Star, the justification for which 
will be found at page 144 (et. seq.) of his treatise on the 
Am aryllidaceas. The distinction is not geographical 
met ely, but is founded on minute details of structure 
and the order of the leafing. „ 

It is proper here to say that to Dean Herbert we are 
not solely indebted for scientific knowledge of the 
Amaryllis. Of the labors of the professicnal botanists it 
is not needful to speak in a special manner, because we 
must refer to them again and again in the treatment of 
a subject of this kind. But at tliis point I feel bound to 
mention that, concurrently with the study of these 
plants by Dean Herbert, they were collected and culti- 
% vated -with spirit and discretion by Mr. Griffin, of South 
Lambeth, to whom the Botanical Register was often 
indebted for figures of the more characteristic species. 
Mr. Ker named the pseudo-genus Grilfinia in honor of 
his gentleman. 


In a few of the references tiled it will l:ave been 
noticed that the Amaryllis has been at one time desig¬ 
nated a Narcissus and at another time a Lily, and again 
the compound term Lilio-narcissus has been used. The 
distinction between a true Amaryllis and a true Lily 
rests on the position of the ovary. For the casual ob¬ 
server—or say, for a visitor to the flower show—there 
are some obvious distinctions that will be found cf ser¬ 
vice. The Lilies have leafy flower stems without 
spathes ; the Amaryllis have naked flower stems, and 
the flowers spring from a spathe such as Parkinson 
would describe as a “ skinny husk.” But these dis¬ 
tinctions have no scientific value, as the orders are at 
present defined, for the exceptions would not prove the 
rule : they would destroy it. 

To give an account of the several species would need¬ 
lessly prolong this discourse. But a certain number 
must be referred to because of their importance as culti¬ 
vated pilants. One of the earliest and most distinct is 
Amaryllis Regime, which was flowered by Fairchild, of 
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Hoxton, in the year 1728. A folio pamphlet containing 
a history of the plant was written by James Douglas, 
who named it Lilium Eeginai. Its first appearance in 
the Botanical Magazine occurred in the year 1790. The 
flower has a short funnel and a capacious limb, the 
color is crimson and the star is fully displayed. 

A. Vittala was first figured in the Botanical Magazine 
in 178S (t. 128). The flower is always smallish, with a 
decided funnel, and the petals are elegantly striped, and 
the progeny, even at two or three removes, partakes of 
this character. 

A. reticulata was introduced in 1777 by Dr. E. W. 
Gray, and was figured in the Botanical Magazine in the 
year 1808 (t. 657). It is of the most elegant form, ap¬ 
proximating to that of a 
convolvulus. The tube of 
moderate length, the limb 
delicately reticulated in 
shades of rich lively rose. 

-4. equestris dates from 
1710. It is a fine flower 
of medium size, w i t h 
short funnel, the limb 
crimson or scarlet, dis¬ 
playing a bold green star. 

A variety of this, named 
major, grown by Mr. 

Griffin, and figured in 
the Botanical Register of 
1817 (t. 234), very strik¬ 
ingly resembles some 
modern hybrids of A. par- 
dinia, and in place of a 
green star it has a bold 
white centre, the outer 
portions of the limb be¬ 
ing of a fiery vermilion 
color. 

The more celebrated 
A. aulica was first figured 
in the Botanical Register 
in 1820 (t. 444). It was 
imported from Brazil by 
Mr. Griffin, and flowered 
with him at South Lam¬ 
beth for the first time in 
December, 1819. In this 
the elements of a crown 
are perceptible, and the 
leafage is peculiar. The 
form of the flower is fay 
away from what would be termed the florist type, the 
petals being narrow and separated. But in a variety named 
Platypeta'a, obtained from the Organ Mountains by 
Mr. Harrison, of Aigburgh, near Liverpool, about the 
year 1825, the most splendid floral characters are de¬ 
veloped. The color of this variety is rich deep crimson 
with a bold green star that is sometimes prolonged to 
the extremities of the divisions, which are short, smooth, 
and so broad as to overlap and form a noble flower. 

All the foregoing, and many more that I cannot stay 
to mention, have been registered as Amaryllis. But in 
the year 1822, the characters of Hippeastrum were set 
forth by Dean Herbert, and the new designation was 
adopted in the Botanical Magazine in the year 1S25, 
when there Appeared a figure of Hippeastrum Solandri- 


jlorum {t. 2,573.) Some others appeared under the new 
generic name, as for example IT. ambiguum and II. brevi- 
florum in 1837. 

Now, in the history of the flower, it is proper to record 
another episode. In the Botanical Magazine it was an 
Amaryllis for a period of about thirty-five years. Then 
it became a Hippeastrum for a period of forty-five 
years. But in describing a splendid species, discovered 
in Peru by Messrs. Veitcli & Son’s collector, Mr. Pearce, 
in June, 1867, Sir J. D. Hooker named it Amaryllis par- 
dina. Having done so, he felt bound to justify the 
proceeding, and he did so by saying that the differences 
recognized by Herbert were so slight and variable as to 
be of no practical value. Therefore the original generic 
designation was restored; 
Linnaeus triumphed, and 
Amaryllis is herself again. 

The introduction of A. 
pardirCa opens a new 
chapter in the history of 
this flower. Its name im¬ 
plies that it is spotted like 
the leopard, but that 
quality is not much valued 
by the florists. It is of 
more importance to say 
that this flower is dis¬ 
tinguished by great 
breadth of petal and the 
absence of a funnel, a fact 
favorable to the expan¬ 
sion of the flowers to a 
symmetrical face. More 
than any of its race intro¬ 
duced up to the year 1867, 
A. pardina stirred the blood 
of the florists and gave 
new zest to the labors of 
the hybridists, who, how¬ 
ever, soon discovered that, 
with all its fine qualities, 
it is not the model for 
breeding from that they 
would themselves have 
created had they been per¬ 
mitted to assist in the work 
of the third day as re¬ 
corded in the Book of 
Genesis. But the model 
was ready for all that; 
like many other desirable 
things, it was made with the rest on the third day 
and remained to be discovered. This was secured in 
Peru by Mr. Pearce. It appears that the King of 
the Belgians, one of the most generous and enlight¬ 
ened patrons of horticulture in this flowery world, 
admired the flower when it was shown at South 
Kensington in the year 1869, and it was named 
in honor of his visit Amaryllis Leopoldi. It is as 
truly the King of the Amaryllis, as Lilium auratum 
is the Queen of the Lilies. It possesses all the elements 
of a perfect florist’s flower in breadth of petal, depth of 
color, a sharply-defined star, and petals superbly tipped 
with white or an approximation thereto. It is sufficiently 
defective as a florists’ flower to afford work for the hy¬ 
bridist, and excitement to the critics, and to give pecu' 
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liar interest to the splendid series of varieties, that, 
chiefly by its aid, have been raised by Messrs. Veitch & 
Sons, of Chelsea. The hybrids figured in the year 1805 
in A an Houtte’s Flore des Serres were, in a way, won¬ 
ders of their time, but we have got far beyond the 
flowers with funnels and indefinite green stains, and 
look for expanded flowers of the most perfect symme¬ 
try both of form and color, and with novel markings to 
give the charm of variety to collections. 

At this point it seems proper to remark that in cross¬ 
breeding plants, varieties occasionally occur that have 
the individuality, the vigor, and the power of deter¬ 
mining the characters of 
future generations that 
we associate with species. 

For all that we know to 
the contrary they are spe¬ 
cies. and although brought 
about by human agency, 
have nevertheless been 
brought about in Nature's 
way, and with none but 
Nature’s materials. Some 
such we have in an Ama¬ 
ryllis called Acramauni 
jpalcherrimu, raised by 
Messrs. Garraway, of Bris¬ 
tol, and exhibited at Chis¬ 
wick in 1849, from A. 
aulica platypetala and A. 

Johnsoni. This Acramanni 
pulcherrima is a narrowish 
flowei of fine quality, the 
color rich, deep crimson, 
with a subdued green star. 

It has the potentiality of 
a species for the purposes 
of the raiser, and has in¬ 
fluenced the hybrids im¬ 
mensely. One of the finest 
varieties in which we see 
the influence of this plant 
is that named Dr. Masters, 
in which there is scarcely 
a trace of green, while the 
form and coloring are 
delightful. 

When we get amongst 
the varieties, however, it 
begins to be time to cease 
talking; therefore, it seems 
proper to devote the last chapter of this discourse to 
the general subject of the varieties. And the great 
question in connection with that general subject is, by 
what rules are we to judge the hybrids, for a code of 
properties is very much needed. From the point of 
view of the critical florist, the funnel is objectionable, 
but happily that is pretty well got rid of. The shorter 
the flower, the more complete, generally speaking, is its 
expansion, and above all things expansion is requisite 
to the display of the color. Now let us, as severe crit¬ 
ics, find as many faults as possible with the hybrid 
Amaryllis. The funnel is objectionable, even in its pres¬ 
ent severe limitation. The petals are unequal, and the 
front petal especially needs to be remodelled. For our 
present purpose we may regard all the divisions of the 


perianth as petals, although we might with propriety 
call the three outer divisions sepals, and the three inucr 
divisions petals. The length of the lowest of the three 
is noticeable as a fault in all the varieties. Another 
fault is the green color that so frequently occurs, but 
occasionally this assumes a beautiful form, and there¬ 
fore. I think it would be a mistake to condemn the 
green color in toto. It will in due time change to white, 
and a soft, creamy white would probably toll with great 
power, if symmetrically associated with high crimson 
color. In a good form of A. Leopoldi, we see a well- 
defined star, and the petals are tipped with white. A 
self-colored flower should 
be pure throughout, but 
we may recognize a star of 
good form and marginal 
color corresponding, and 
thus we may have self- 
colored flowers, starred or 
striped flowers, and tipped 
flowers. As a matter of 
fact, we have all these 
already, but the persist¬ 
ency of tin! green color is 
a common blemish. 

A great point in the new 
race, is the growth of 
leaves and flowers concur¬ 
rently. This is an im¬ 
mense gain, and we must 
make it a point of import¬ 
ance in estimating the 
merits of a variety. It is 
likely, too, that as the plant 
learns to produce leavesand 
flowers simultaneously, 
it will also learn that the 
green star in the flower is 
no longer needed, and thus 
improvement of the leafage 
will operate to the advan¬ 
tage of the flower, and we 
shall obtain the white, and 
perhaps the yellow star, 
that seems to be so much 
needed for the attainment 
of perfection. 

It may be properly urged 
that there are many beau¬ 
tiful species and varieties 
that are far removed from 
the properties thus suggested as desirable. It is no part 
of my business to condemn any of them; rather, I would 
say, let us rejoice at the infinite variety of Nature, and 
feast upon the beauty that is as yet “unadorned,” and 
therefore is “adorned the most. - ’ We have but to do 
with these as with other flowers. All the Roses and 
Perlargoniums and Azaleas that are at once beautiful 
and useful, and yet wanting in the properties that con¬ 
stitute floral perfection, are classed as “decorative,” and 
are judged as such. These wo hand over to the gar¬ 
deners and the world at large. But all the ugly and use¬ 
less flowers that Nature appears to have produced for her 
own private enjoyment, we hand over to the botanists, 
and these learned people appear to appreciate our gener¬ 
osity. We say of such things, “ take them up-stairs,” 
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and they forthwith go to delight the philosophers who 
dwell in our upper room. There are many beautiful 
species and varieties of Amaryllis that must forever 
stand apart from the group that we judge as florist’s 
flowers, and these cannot be disparaged by the opera¬ 
tion, within a certain circle of laws that have the sanc¬ 
tion of experience, because consistent with the aims of 


Nature and the demands of common sense. The florists 
are sometimes regarded as a narrow-minded lot. But it 
will be found that their minds are broad enough to en¬ 
able them to select for their own enjoyment the most 
beautiful flowers, and, if other people prefer the kinds 
that they reject, they are generous enough to leave them 
to the free exercise of their choice. 


CITY GARDENS. 


What is known as a lot of ground in New York is a 
plot twenty feet front and one hundred feet deep. The 
houses built thereon are usually forty feet deep or a little 
more, leaving for the yard or garden the remainder, say 
fifty feet. A goodly portion of this remainder is re¬ 
served for a grass plot, on the four corners of which are 
set the posts to support the lines on which clothes are 
dried after the washing. Usually a border on three 
sides, about three feet wide, is devoted to floricultural 
purposes, and this is a city garden. Some are so fortu¬ 
nate as to have more room, and many are not; but lim¬ 
ited as this territory may seem, there is a good deal of 
real enjoyment resulting from its proper care and culti¬ 
vation. 

We write this article with the hope of aiding lovers 
of plants in getting all the return possible for their 
labor. 

First. The garden should be thoroughly drained. Oc¬ 
casionally a location is found with natural drainage. 
Where this is wanting, tile should be laid just deep 
enough to be out of the way of deep cultivation, say two 
and a half feet below the surface. Then the soil should 
be made rich with good, well rotted and composted ma¬ 
nure. thoroughly mixed through its whole extent. 

This done, you are ready to plant, and if you can set 
but one thing, let that be a grape vine. If you mix a 
bushel of coarselv-grouud bones with the soil, extend¬ 
ing three or four feet in each direction from the vine, 
the good effect will be seen for years. 

From the many hundreds of plants all worthy of a 
place, it will be difficult to select the few for which you 
will have room. For spring flowering a few Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Crocuses and Snow-drops are indispensable; and 
it is fortunate that they can be removed after flowering 
and the space given to other plants. A clump of Lily 
of the Valley is desirable, and nothing gives more pleas¬ 
ure for space occupied than Doutzia Gracilis. But 
care must be taken to select plants that will give con¬ 
stant succession of flowers so far as practicable. This 
must not be done, however, to the exclusion of some of the 
hardy Roses which can be trained so as really to occupy 
but little space. By careful arrangement in planting, 
putting the taller growing plants near the fence and the 
low ones in front, a mass of growth can be had that will 
surprise one who has always had plenty of room at com¬ 
mand. On the fences should be vines, Honeysuckles, 
Clematis, Ampelopsis, Maurandya, Thunbergia, Adlu- 
mia, etc. The most tender of the hardy vines and plants 
should be put on the south side of a fence when practi¬ 
cal, as the temperature of the ground through winter is 
the most even there. Dahlias, the small growing ones 
for small gardens, Gladiolii, Lilies, Tuberoses, and tall 


growing plants generally should be near fences that other 
things may grow in front, as well as because they are 
easily supported. Sow Pansy seeds in the fall to secure 
early flowering ones. Drummond’s Phlox, Asters, Petu¬ 
nias, Verbenas, Sweet Alyssum and Candytuft are all 
easily grown, and give a profusion of blooms. Three or 
four Vincas should have place in the smallest gardens, 
not only for summer flowering, but because they are 
such admirable house plants for winter blooming. Ge¬ 
raniums, both for blossom and foliage, will be desirable, 
and a bed of Tea and other ever-blooming Roses should 
not be forgotten. A few Chrysanthemums for late 
flowering, when almost everything else is done, serve to 
prolong the pleasure. We have not named Fuchsias, 
Heliotrope, and a host of other pretty tilings that would 
be desirable, but one can not sail a gun-boat in a 
mill-pond nor have every desired thing in a city gar¬ 
den. 

We have not room in this article for special directions 
for culture. Different plants require different situations 
and care. Pansies and Fuchsias like a half shady place ; 
Verbenas will stand any amoimt of sun; Roses do best 
if mulched. Too little care is often taken in setting 
plauts. Those that have been potted need to have the 
balls of earth in which their roots have grown sufficiently 
removed to partly release them, and all should have the 
soil firmly pressed about them, and be copiously watered 
when set out. Watering afterward, when once begun, 
must be continued during a dry time sufficiently to wet 
the ground thoroughly to the depth of a foot or more, 
and keep it wetter at that depth than near the surface ; 
otherwise the roots will turn upward in search of water 
and come so near the surface as to be burned. Frequent 
stirring of the soil is necessary to admit air. Want of 
proper asration is one of the chief causes of failure in 
city gardens. In the country the breezes bring fresh air 
to plauts continually; in cities the gardens are sur¬ 
rounded by high buildings and fences to such extent 
that even when a breeze is blowing it fails to disturb the 
atmosphere near the earth’s surface, which .lies hot and 
deadly about the plants. Another cause of failure in 
city gardens is cats. But we have no patience to write 
about them. 

However well the soil may at first be prepared, it will 
need constant application of fertilizers of some kind. 
When the beds are raked off in the fall it is well to give 
a coating of well-rotted manure two or three inches 
deep, or an application of bone-dust, and to dig these 
under in the spring. If nothing is done in the fall, a good 
application of phosphate or guano should be applied in 
the spring. L. A. R. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 










OLD AND NEW ROSES. 


The following interesting article written by H. B. 
EUwanger. for the July Century, will be especially appre¬ 
ciated by our readers. We regret that lack of space 
forbids our publishing it in full, but wo have, however, 
retained such portions as are of most interest. Mr. Ell- 
wanger says, by way of introduction, that It is worthy 
of note that our fathers and forefathers had in general 
a better nomenclature for their Boses than is used in 
these days! Such names as Bame Blanche, La Favorite, 
Kosalie, La Coquette, and those of the various mytho¬ 
logical characters—as Hebe. Juno, and Calypso—were 
freely used. Now the favorite roses are Dukes and 
Duchesses, Grants and Countesses, Lords and Ladies, 
Generals and Senators, till we wonder if there are any 
plebians left. 

There are many old Roses that should never be forgot¬ 
ten. though they have been pushed aside by new-comers, 
and are seldom to be found on sale at the florist’s. 
Blanchefleur, Madame Hardy. Madame Zcetman are 
delightfully fragrant, beautiful white Roses, whose 
places have not been filled by any of the usurping re- 
montants; and there are others, of the Provenfe and 
Damask families, nearly as fine as those named. In all 
our improvements, we have not yet bettered the quality 
of the old white summer Roses of thirty and forty 
years ago. The demand is now altogether for those 
varieties which bloom more than once, and in achieving 
freedom of bloom, we have lost in fragrance, have lost 
in hardiness; therefore, to leave out and cast aside these 
favorites of a generation that is passing away is surely a 
serious mistake. Others beside the old white summer 
Roses should be retained. There is the Centifolia, or 
Cabbage-Rose, so unfortunately named, which is yet a 
model for form and fragrance; there is the common 
Sweet Brier, with its bright orange-red heps.—not a 
flower for florists truly, but how attractive to the artist, 
how full of inspiration to the poet, how grateful to all 
who are pleased by fragrance! . For bright yellow 
shades, we yet look to the old Austrian Roses, so called, 
Harrison’s and Persian Yellow. Then what is more 
charming than the Moss-Roses ? What bouquet more 
beautiful than loose branches of the Gracilis, the com¬ 
mon and crested Moss-Roses ? 

The Charles Lawson, Coupe d’Hebe, Paul Ricaut, and 
some others of the old summer kinds are also very use¬ 
ful as pillar Roses; they have nearly everything that 
makes a Rose valuable, save the property of blossoming 
more than once. It must also be remembered that the 
old Roses were not alone such as bloomed in June only. 
Agrippina, Edward Desfosses, Hermosa, Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, Aimee Vibert Lamarque, Solfaterre, Bon 
Silene, Bougere, Davoniensis, Flavescens, Madame de 
Vatry, Xiphetos, Odorata, Safrano, Triomphe de Lux¬ 
embourg are members of the Bengal, Bourbon, Noisette, 
and Tea families, introduced more than fortj r years 
ago, and in none of these groups has any great advance 
been made. Certainly, many beautiful and distinct 
varieties have since been introduced, but the improve¬ 
ment in quality of these classes has been slight as com¬ 
pared to the advance made by the introduction of new 
groups. 


Roses of the present, as compared with thoco of the 
past, are superior by reason of the introduction of 
groups that are hardy, or nearly so, and that blossom at 
intervals and continuously through the summer and au¬ 
tumn. We remember the great interest awakened by 
the varieties sent out by Laffay, such as Madame La flay, 
Mrs. Elliott, and. a few years after, La Heine. The two 
former have nearly disappeared from cultivation; but 
La Reine is still much grown, and, like the General 
Jacqueminot, Victor Verdier, and Jules Margottiu, has 
beeu the progenitor of most of the hardy Roses cultivated 
at this day. 

It would astonish the uninitiated to learn the number, 
not only of those who propagate plants for sale, but 
those who are engaged in the production of new varieties 
from seed. Strange to say. the raising of new Roseslias 
been done successfully only in France and England. 
Italy and Germany have accomplished almost nothing 
in this line, although the climate of those countries is 
as favorable for the purpose as that of the other two; 
but in this they only follow the general line of horticul¬ 
tural progress, for Italy and Germany have prodireed 
few varieties of European fruits that are valuable. 
America has originated more fruitsof high quality than 
any other country, but her contributions to the list of 
good Roses, though larger than those of Italy and Ger- 
many. fall far short of what they should be. With an 
extent of territory that gives greater variation of cli¬ 
mate and soil than is to be found in any other country, 
it must be that America will yet produce her share of 
fine Roses. 

With the year 1842 appealed the Baronne Prevost, 
which is now the oldest type among hybrid remontant 
Roses. It is not a numerous family, and is of much less 
importance to us than many others, but we can well 
imagine what pleasure it gave when it was introduced 
to the rosarians of that day. The flowers are very large 
and full, flat in form, quite fragrant, and in color same 
shade of Rose. It is the most hardy type we have. The 
only varieties commonly grown are Boieldieu, Colonel 
de Rougemont, and Madame Boll. 

The General Jacqueminot, the head of what is now 
considered the most valuable type. made its bow in 
1852, to an admiring world; clad in rich crimson livery, 
it still commands respect and admiration, and marshaled 
under its generalship is the army of dark Roses which 
so excite and please. our senses by their charms and 
loveliness. This family probably originated from the 
old hybrid China, Gloire des Rosomanes; they are mod¬ 
erately hardy, but less so than those of the Baronne 
Prevost, Jules Margottiu, and La Reine types. The 
flowers are invariably shades of red and crimson, gen¬ 
erally highly perfumed, freely produced in the spring, 
•but varying greatly as to their autumnal bloom. As a 
family, they are much more shy in the autumn than 
any of the others. It is now the most numerous of the 
families, due to . the fact that popular taste inclines 
more to crimson than to light-colored Roses. 

In 1853, Jules Margottin, of Bourg-la-Reine, near 
Paris, sent out a fine Rose, which he called after himself. 
Though he has been raising seedling Roses ever since, 
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none of thorn has quite come up in worth to his name¬ 
sake, the flowers of which are large in size, very full, 
somewhat flat in shape, in shades of rose and carmine, 
and almost without perfume. They are generally free 
in the autumn, are very hardy, though as a rule diffi¬ 
cult of propagation from cuttings, hut make very 
vigorous plants when budded. 

The Duke of Edinburgh, sent out by George Paul, in 
1808, is the only English Rose which may be regarded 
ns the founder of a family. The flowers are inclined to 
be thinner in petal than those of the Jacqueminot type, 
rather smaller, burn much more quickly in the sun. 
and are not constant in autumn. It is a very beautiful 
family when grown in a moist, cool climate; but there 
are few of the members that will do well under our hot 
sun. 

Baroness Rothschild is the typical representative of 
a small, but very beautiful family, the very aristocracy 
of Roses. It is not a new Rose, but its merits have not 
been recognized till within a few years. Now that the 
florists have finally taken it for winter forcing, it is be¬ 
coming well known, but it will always command com¬ 
paratively high prices. Twelve and fifteen dollars for 
a dozen blooms have been the prices during the winter 
months. Mabel Morrison, Merveille de Lyon, and 
White Baroness, are three white Roses of the type that 
are to-day the special sensation of the Rose world. 
They have the same short-jointed stems, with the 
beautiful foliage closely set under the blooms, that are 
a characteristic and pleasing feature of the parent. 
Mabel Morrison is the only one of (he white trio which 
is likely to be seen in any number for some time to 
come; the others are but just out, and florists will use 
all the wood the plants make for propagating. Three 
white, hardy varieties of such high rank as these may 
well excite the enthusiasm of all who grow Roses. 

All of the families of Roses so far discussed are mem¬ 
bers of the Hybrid Remontant or Hybrid Perpetual 
class, certainly the most important of the many groups 
of Roses now cultivated; but there are others of modem 
origin, which have also strong claims on our attention, 
the oldest of which is the Hybrid Noisette family, 
that may be divided into two sections. The original 
variety, Madame Recamier, was sent out by Lacharme, 
in 1853. Nothing more is known of the origin of this 
sort, other than that one of the parents is supposed to 
have been a Noisette Rose. Belonging to this type are 
Mademoiselle Bounaire, Madame Noman, Eliza Boelle, 
and Madame Oswald de Kerchove. The flowers are of 
medium size, and of circular, very beautiful form. 
Though devoid of fragrance, the flowers are freely pro¬ 
duced from June throughout the summer; for which 
reason these varieties are to be valued as most 
charming acquisitions on our list of white or light- 
tinted Roses. 

Gloire de Dijon was sent out in 1S53. In its habit of 
growth, it showed itself distinct from all others, and 
has become the head of a class now known as Climbing 
Teas. When the plant has once become established it is 
of vigorous growth, and has long been a favorite as a 
pillar Rose, both for conservatories and in favorable 
situations out of doors. Its parentage is not known, 
but I believe it must have originated from a natural 
cross between a Bourbon and a tea-scented Noisette 
Rose. 

The most valuable type of Roses since General Jacque¬ 


minot is the Hybrid Tea. The original of this new race 
is La France, introduced in 1869 by Guillot, of Lyons. 
This was raised from the seed of a Tea Rose, but is en¬ 
tirely distinct from all tea-scented kinds. In color it is 
a soft, silvery Rose, delicately tinged with a faint shade 
of lilac; in its fragrance, a most delightful combination 
of the Provenge and Tea perfumes. It blooms perpetu¬ 
ally, the end of each shoot always carrying a flower-bud, 
and these shoots constantly pushing forth. In these 
three qualities, so essential to a perfect Rose, it has 
scarcely any equal, and solely by its intrinsic merits has 
now gained a popularity shared by few or none others 
of its sisterhood. 

The attention of hybridizers is now directed toward 
crossing varieties of Tea with Hybrid Remontant Roses, 
and new sorts of great value may confidently be ex¬ 
pected from the efforts which are being made in this 
line. To obtain a variety which shall, in a large degree, 
combine the hardiness of La Reine or Jacqueminot, with 
the fragrance and free-blooming qualities of Madame 
Bravy or Bon Silene, is surely worth striving for. 

This leads us to a consideration of the Roses of the 
future, what they may be, what they should be. Roses 
of the past have been the product of Nature, unaided by 
the hand of man. Roses of the present also chiefly 
come from sowing the seeds of varieties which have not 
been crossed, except as the crossing has been a matter 
of chance by natural agencies. In some instances ef¬ 
forts at artificial hybridization have been recorded that 
have given successful results. Roses of the future may 
and should come principally as the result of artificial 
fecundation and hybridization. 

There has been so much carelessness, not to say 
ignorance, with regard to the parentage of the various 
varieties of Roses, that I do not think it would be possi¬ 
ble to name fifty kinds and give the parentage on both 
sides. For the past twenty-five years Nature has been 
so lavish in producing variations of great beauty, that 
those who have raised new Roses have been content to 
gather the heps and sow the seed, depending on natural 
crosses to produce new and desirable kinds. Not only 
have they thus entirely relied on Natui'e to accomplish 
what they wished; they have not even taken the pains, 
except in a few instances, to separate the seed of one 
variety from that of another, but have sowed them all 
promiscuously. To trace the peculiarities of each va¬ 
riety, learning just what influence each parent had in 
forming the qualities of the offspring, would be an 
interesting and profitable study. I hold it as an axiom, 
that, in the progeny of any Rose which has been crossed 
with another, the influence of both parents can be dis¬ 
tinctly traced. 

Artificial crossing and hybridization of Roses is gen¬ 
erally performed by removing with fine scissors the 
stamens of the flowers to be operated on, and then 
shaking over it the flower of that which contains the 
polen to be used, or by gently dusting it on with a 
camel's-hair brush. In this manner it is supposed that 
the characteristics of each sort will be given in about 
equal measure to the progeny. It is not uncommon 
to cross varieties without removing the stamens, in 
which case the influence of the female parent is be¬ 
lieved to preponderate; but neither of these methods 
has been accurately proved as to the results. An inter¬ 
esting question which arises, in connection with the 
subject of artificial fertilization, is how far removed 
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from each other, in the habit of growth and in other 
peculiarities, may be the varieties which are tc le used 
as parents, without preventing a successful crossing of 
the two. 

In crossing Roses, we are most certain to attain satis¬ 
factory results by blending seed-bearing varieties which 
have several characteristic features in common: thus, 
varieties of the same type will nearly always effect 
good crosses, as General Jacqueminot with Xavier 
Olibo. Madame Victor Yerdier with E. Y. Teas: but. ou 
account of a certain resemblance which must prevail 
among the kinds of one type, we are less likely to ob¬ 
tain new sorts of any marked individuality than would 
result from hybridizing varieties of one group by those 
of another not too widely separated group: in other 
words, we should avoid the extremes of crossing varie¬ 
ties too much alike, and of hybridizing one kind by 
another so widely removed in characteristics that a 
successful, healthy progeny cannot result. Here is a 
vast field still largely unexplored, in which to study 
and experiment. This is not a matter to be confined to 
scientists: all who truly love Roses, all that have some 
knowledge of their individual peculiarities, may en¬ 
gage in this fascinating pursuit with probabilities of 
success. 

“ This is an art 

Which does mend nature, change it rather: but 
The art itself is nature.” 

A common error committed by the beginner is in at¬ 
tempting to grow varieties that are of delicate habit and 
feeble constitution. Attracted by the great beauty or 
fragrance of a flower, he does not consider, or does not 
understand, that vigor of growth, perpetuity of bloom, 
and perfect hardiness are very seldom combined with 
the qualities which have allured him. 

A pleasing departure from the usual method of grow¬ 
ing Roses is found in the pegging-down system. Grown 
in this way, the long shoots are carefully bent down 
and fastened to the ground by means of hooked sticks 
or pegs. Flower-buds will then push out all along the 
shoots, and a correspondingly large number of blooms 
be obtained. True, the individual flowers are apt to be 
of somewhat inferior quality to those produced in the 
ordinary way, but a mass of color not otherwise obtain¬ 
able can thus be had. /I do not advocate this system to 
the exclusion of the one commonly pursued, but its oc¬ 
casional or alternate use is certainly capable of yielding 
most satisfactory results. 

Besides planting Roses in beds, it is well to scatter 
them through the borders of our gardens, giving the 
favored positions to the more delicate kinds. Among 
the best varieties which yet require some extra care are 
Eugenie Verdier—the most beautiful of the Victor Ver- 
dier type—a Rose of very delicate coloring, silvery- 
pink, tinged with salmon, and Charles Lefebvre, which 
is beautiful in both flower and leaf, the color of Gen¬ 
eral Jacqueminot deepened by a sliade of satiny-pur 
pie. • 

Among the Roses not sufficiently well-known are Mar¬ 
guerite de St. Amande, a deep pink sort, which gives 
beautiful buds as well as fine flowers, and blossoms 
through the summer and autumn months ; Baroness 
Rothschild, a blush-pink, with exquisite cup-sliaped 
flowers freely produced ; Frangois Michelon, a striking 
variety, intermediate in character between its parent 
La Reine and General Jacqueminot, thus uniting two 


rival dynasties. It has large, deep rose-colored flowers,, 
veined with lilac, and is of splendid globular form. It. 
blooms late, the flowers not developing until most others 
of the same class are past their prime. Eliza Boello is, 
perhaps, the best white Rose that we have. It blooms 
profusely all through the summer months ; the flowers 
are full, of the most perfect, globular form, the centre 
generally tinged with blush. It is not possible to ima¬ 
gine a flower of greater beauty. The best of the Moss- 
roses are Gracilis, Common, and Crested. Not the least 
of the qualities we desire in a Rose is fragrance. In 
this regard, all varieties of all classes must do homage 
to La France, the sweetest of fragrant Roses. To bo 
sure, it is rather tender, but it is easily protected so as 
to winter safely. It does not always open well, but it 
is a simple matter to assist it, an operation not practic¬ 
able with most varieties that open imperfectly. If the 
buds of La France show a tendency to remain closed,, 
by gently pressing the point of the bloom with the 
Angers, and then blowing into the centre, the flower 
will almost invariably expand, and the pent-up fra¬ 
grance escape. 

Not enough at.ention is given to the Bourbon and 
Tea Roses. The Hybrid Remontauts justly claim first 
attention, when they are in perfection; but after the 
first blossoming is over, throughout July, August and 
September, they are much less attractive than many of 
the monthly Roses. Varieties like Bougere, Homer, 
Madame de Vatry, and Mario Van Iloutte, will give a. 
continuous supply of flowers when the so-called hardy 
Roses are almost or altogether out of bloom. How 
faithfully the various varieties of Tea Roses reproduce 
the beautiful tints often painted in the sky atsunsetand 
at sunrise! The many shades of rose, pink, lilac,, 
white, salmon, yellow, etc., are found in both alike, and 
it would often puzzle us to decide whether the most 
beautiful combinations of these delicate shades are 
found, in the illuminated clouds, or in the petals: 
of these Roses. Tea Roses are rather tender, but in 
truth they have, in this respect, been somewhat ma¬ 
ligned. 

Those sorts named above are, in reality, butiitlle more 
tender tlxan La France, the Hybrid Noisettes, and all 
the Victor Verdier race of Hybrid Remontants. If 
earth be hilled up about the plants, and a slight cover¬ 
ing of those material, like branches of evergreens, be 
applied, the more robust sorts of monthly Roses will 
winter in safety. In giving protection, care must taken 
not to smother the plants by entirely excluding the air. 
This never occurs from the use of evergreen brandies, 
but if straw or litter be taken, sticks or boards should 
be used to prevent the material matting together. This- 
is one of the cases where it is possible to kill by mis¬ 
taken kindness. 

Canon Hole, in his charming “ Book About Roses,”' 
says : 

“ He who would have beautiful Roses in his garden 
must have beautiful Roses in his heart. He must love 
them well and always. He must have not only the 
glowing admiration, the enthusiasm, and the passion, 
but the tenderness, the thoughtfulness, the reverence, 
the watchfulness of love.” 

This is the sum and substance of success in Rose cul¬ 
ture; without this true love, failure, partial or com¬ 
plete, is sure to follow. 

II. B. Eiawangier. 


















HIBISCUS SCHIZOPETALUS. 


The greenhouse section of the Hibiscus contains some 
of the most beautiful and useful plants we have for 
flowering in the house. They are of easy culture, and 
produce their showy double and single flowers nearly 
the whole season. Being of a shrubby character, they 
thrive under difficulties that would destroy herbaceous 
plants. When too large for the place they are to fill, 
they can be cut down, when they will immediately burst 
forth into new and luxuriant growth, which will flower 
profusely within a few months after cutting. The single 
flowering sorts are by far the most showy, although 
the double ones are more lasting and useful for 
cutting. 

The subject of our illustration is a very beautiful one, 
aent out by Messrs. Veitch, of London, and is described 
ns follows: (‘This plant is regarded by the authorities 
as a variety of the well-known H. rosa sinensis, but it is 



so remarkably distinct in general appearance that few 
ordinary observers would consider it as so nearly related 
to that species. The flowers are pendulous on slender 
peduncles, the petals being deeply cut or lacinated 
somewhat in the style of the Clarkias. The united fila¬ 
ments of the stamens closely surround the style, and 
the latter projects about two inches beyond the corolla, 
terminating in five divisions. The color of the petals is 
a brilliant orange red; and although the flowers, like 
those of other Hibiscuses, are of short duration, yet the 
plant is both attractive and interesting. It is a native 
of east tropical Africa, where it was found by the Rev. 
J. A. Lamb, from whom Messrs. Veitch obtained their 
plants. It was exhibited at one of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s meetings and was honored with a first- 
class certificate. It requires similar culture to its con¬ 
gener.” 













“THE EVENING GLORY.” 

(IPOMEA XOCTIPHYTON.) 


The shadows were falliug softly. 

The sun had sunk tj rest. 

And the deep, sweet hush of twilight, 
Was balm and joy to my breast. 

I sat at my open door-way 
Breathing the fragrant air. 

And watched the myriad flowers 
Nodding and bending there. 

Over my garden trellis. 

Framed thick with deep-green leaves, 
Long, glossy buds of beauty 
Swayed gently in the breeze. 

I almost heard the flutter 
Of fairy wings a-near. 

And waiting, still in silence. 

A rustle seemed to hear. 

Twa; but the swift unfolding 
Of the dainty buds of green 
Into the milk-white blossoms— 

The evening's peerless queen. 


Not like thy radiant sisters 
Of the morning’s golden light, 

Clad in her gorgeous garments, 

Waving in sunshine bright— 

Thou contest in the darkness; 

The stars above look down 
And catch the gleam of thy beauty, 

The sheen of thy pure white crown. 

Oh'. Evening Glory ! Spotless ! 

Head me a lesson to-night: 

Tell of some souls who walk tlie'eartli 
With never a ray of light ; 

Still the sun-less pathway blossoms 
With their own white deeds of love, 

And the fragrance of their living 
Is wafted far above. 

Only the great Hereafter 
Shall tell how the earth-born flowers 
Were changed 15 the Amaranths golden 
That bloom in celestial bowers. 

Mrs. J. B. Alexander. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Geranium.— Ue’en T. B., Baltimore. The flower you 
send is very good, not unlike General Grant, although 
the leaf is entirely different. As it is your own seedling, 
you can give it any name you choose. It is worthy of a 
name and a place in any choice collection. 

Stephanotis.— Mrs. Jas. R. Cory This plant cannot 
be made to produce its flowers, unless it is grown in 
great heat and in a humid atmosphere. It will not suc¬ 
ceed in an ordinary greenhouse, but must have one 
adapted for tropical plants. Neither will it sue ceed well 
when grown in a pot, but should be planted out in a 
deep rich bed or border of the hot-house. It is a rapid 
grower, a plant fifty feet in length, and from four to 
sir in width is not an uncommon specimen; it does not 
need trimming, but the branches should have plenty of 
room, and the whole plant should be kept perfectly clean 
from dust and all kinds of insects. The cause of failure 
with you is, undoubtedly, owing to a want of heat and 
insufficient root-room. 

Honey Suckle.—The specimen sent is of the Tartarian 
Honeysuckle, Lonicera Tartarica, a native of Russia. 
There are several varieties of it, all valuable, not only 
for the flowers that are produced in May, but for their 
abundance of orange-colored berries, which give the 
ahrnb an ornamental character during the summer and 
autumn. The small flower from seed is a Nemophila. 


Plant to Name.— P. J. T.. Brooklyn. The flower sent 
is Polemonium ccerideum, and commonly called Greek 
Valerian. Its local name, Jacob's Ladder , has been ap¬ 
plied to it because of its beautifully pinnately-cleft 
leaves. It is common in moist places in New York and 
New Jersey; and is a favorite border plant. It is rapidly 
increased by division, or from seed. Seeds sown in June 
will flower the following season. 


Plants for the Sick-room.— W. Falconer. We should 
advise the selection of such as will afford the most 
pleasure, selecting such as will do in a dry atmosphere. 
Many plants require so much moisture to grow them 
successfully that the surrounding atmosphere might not 
suit one in poor health. Ordinary green house plants, 
such as Palms, Dracaenos, and others of similar habit, 
cannot but exert a healthful influence, directly, while 
their indirect influence, as manifested in their beauty 
and fragrance, is doubly great. 


Cape Jasmine.— Rosa., New Rochelle. The Cape Jas¬ 
mine Gardenia Florida is a native of China, and named 
in honor of Alexandre Garden, M. D., of Charleston, 
South Carolina. They are usually treated as green¬ 
house plants, but if kept moderately cool during the 
winter, their season of rest, and planted out in the 
spring, they will flower freely during the early part of 
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the summer. If wanted for a house plant, they should 
be started into growth by giving them a warm situation, 
and watering freely; then they will come into flower in 
April. In winter keep cool and water only sufficient 
to keep the soil from getting dusty. 

Cinnerarias —Hie same. The Cinnerarias will not do 
planted in the open ground; grow on your seedlings as 
fast as possible, starting them first in small pots, and 
shifting them into larger ones as fast as the pots are 
filled with roots. They should be grown in a cool, moist 
house with but little sun. The shrubby Calceolarias will 
grow well in a shaded border, in the open ground. 

Maiden-Hair Ferns.— Mrs. David Duel:. We intend 
giving our readers an article on this class of plants very 
soon. __ 

Jean Sisley Geranium.— -Mrs. Wm. Humphrey, Mich. 
The cause of the petals of this Geranium drooping so 
soon is a physiological one. It is the nature of all flow¬ 
ers to wither and fall as soon as tiiey are fertilized. 
Tiiis variety is the most susceptible of fertilization of 
any of its class, consequently it droops sooner than any 
other. This is why the double and semi-double varieties 
are much to be preferred to the single ones for bedding 
purposes. By cutting off the pistil as soon as the flower 
is opened, it will not drop sooner than the double flower¬ 
ing varieties. 

Tydaea, Gesneria, etc., etc —./. Sutcliffe Hill. All 
Gisneriaceous plants require about the same treatment. 
After flowering and perfecting their growth, the tubers 
should remain undisturbed until about the first of March, 
and then be started into growth. The proper course in 
dealing with them will be to turn the old balls of soil 
out of the pots, and then carefully break them up and 
pick out the tubers, using great care, in order not to 
break them, which will he easily done if they are not 
properly handled. Then fill a suitable number of boxes, 
or pans with a mixture of fine sphagnum, or leaf-mold 
and sand, and on the surface of the soil place the tubers 
about two inches apart, and cover to the depth of about 
half an inch with the same mixture. Place the pans or 
boxes in a warm situation, one with bottom heat if con¬ 
venient, and when the plants are about two inches high 
lift them carefully and pot them singly into four or five 
inch pots, or larger ones if they require them. If desir¬ 
able at this stage the tubers may be divided into as many 


pieces as there are shoots. Should large specimens be 
desired, a number of tubers may be started in a six inch 
pot, and shifted on without separating them. From the 
time of starting until after flowering their requirements 
will be light rich soil, plenty of heat, but little sun, and 
liberal waterings, after which they should have perfect 
rest. With a little care in regulating their season of 
rest, they can be brought into flower at any desired 
time. 


Lemon Trees.— Mrs. Jeremiah Jolley asks if Lemon 
trees will flower and fruit without having been grafted. 
They will, most certainly, but it requires a much longer 
time than if grafted with grafts from bearing trees. 
The time it will take for them to fruit after the seed is 
sown will depend very much upon the treatment they 
have had. We have seen them fruit when five years 
old, and have seen them when twice as old that have 
never flowered. 


Amaryllis .—The same. We refer ora correspondent 
to the lecture on Amaryllis in the present number. 


Richardia Alba Maculata.— E. H. Coole. Your 
trouble with this plant has undoubtedly been your gene¬ 
rosity; it has had too much pot room, and not sufficient 
rest. When it shows signs of growth, start it in a six 
inch pot filled with very rich soil; give it plenty of heat 
and moisture, and it will soon flower and complete its 
growth, after which dry off and set aside until it com¬ 
mences growth again. It requires at least eight months 
rest without water. 


Hibiscus.—A. L. B. Supposing yours to be an ever¬ 
green species, we would advise keeping it in a grow¬ 
ing state at all times. It will require but partial rest, 
which will be manifested by its dropping its leaves; 
then water very sparingly until it again commences 
rapid growth. 


Iris.— Same. Most of the Iris are hardy herbaceous 
plants. _ 

Pomegranates.—The same correspondent says she 
grows the Pomegranates from seed, which must be 
sown in warm water over night previous to sowing. 
The plants bloom the second year from seeds. 


Begonia.— Sam?. We cannot give the name of a plant 
from the leaf only; it is probably B. Socotrana. 





















Down by the mill, down by the mill. 

Through all the summer hours, 

There they grew, and grew, and grew, 
Red and white, and purple and blue. 

My beautiful, beautiful flower's! 

Down by the water, bright and still. 

Set like seutinels round the mill. 

My beautiful, beautiful flower's ! 

There they grew, and there they stood 
Together, two and two: 

And some had hearts like a drop of blood. 

And some like a drop of dew: 

Down by the mill, down by the mill, 
Through all the summer hours, 

There they swung and there they swayed, 
Like spots of sunshine over the shade. 
And over the waters, cold and still, 

My beautiful, beautiful flowers ! 


And some had slippers of yellow gold, 

And some had caps of snow; 

And some, their heads held high and bold, 
And some their heads held low; 

And so they stood up side by side, 

Meek, and mournful, and modest-eyed, 
Through all the summer hours. 

Down in the meadow, gay and green, 

Like bridesmaids standing around their queen, 
My beautiful, beautiful flowers! 

O! to see them bloom and blush, 

Was the sweetest show of shows. 

The Daisy, under the Lilac-bush, 

And the Violet, by the Rose! 

Down by the mill, down by the mill, 

Through all the summer hours. 

Some so high, and some so low, 

But all as fair as fair can grow, 

Down by the water, bright and still, 

My beautiful, beautiful flowers ! 


O ! the little maid of the mill. 

That dazzles and deceives: 

With a head as bright as a Daffodil, 

And a band like the Lily-leaves. 

She it is that makes them grow, 

Through all the summer hours. 

They with cloaks of speckled dyes, 

And they with hoods about their eyes, 

Meek and modest, and high and low; 

She can tell, if tell she will. 

Why they dazzle down by the mill, 

My beautiful, beautiful flowers. 

—Alice Cary. 


BEYOND YELLOW LILIES. 


Madame sighs; puts out two brown little hands be¬ 
fore her, and wags her head. 

“I car-not stay een theze place! I do hate eet, from 
ze bottom of my heart! So dead-/ie dull! so trisle! so 
lone-lie ! Yes-far-day—” 

This word is accomplished with great care and delib¬ 
eration. 

“—eet did fall on me P' 

I stare in silent wonder. Madame’s English, Ma- 
dame's inflections, are bewildering at all times; and to¬ 
day I may be duller than usual, because of the heat. 
Gradually, however, Madame’s meaning dawns upon 
me. The loneliness overcame her yesterday, is what she 
means to say. 

Madame is a Parifdenne; a tiny, withered atom of 
French humanity, which some wind of chance has 
"blown across the Atlantic. "VVe—Madame and I— are 
fellow-teachers in a Tennessee school, and excellent 
friends—anomalous as friendship may seem between a 
French widow and a Yankee spinster. 

I am the Yankee spinster. 


Madame is a kindly little soul, and it is rather spite¬ 
ful of me to remember the soubriquet, “Gibber-jabber,” 
bestowed upon her by a disrespectful pupil. But Ma¬ 
dame is voluble with the inimitable click-claclcy volu¬ 
bility of her nation. 

How hot it is ! 

It might be a trifle cooler, perhaps, if Madame could 
be induced to leave off knitting that perennial red 
woolen stocking, which she knits in the exasperating 
German fashion—with the wool over the left hand. 
Madame learned our language—so she proudly informs 
me—before coming to America; and taught it in ein 
Fraulein Brettehen fscliule. Madame learned to knit of 
the FraQleins; as to the English which the Fratileins 
learned of Madame-! 

Here my imagination fails, and I fall to speculat¬ 
ing how old she is, this tiny brown woman, with 
the light figure and the springy walk of a girl of 
sixteen. 

I am vive, an acute person, and I soon cease specula 
ting upon the unfathomable. 
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How hot it is! 

In apathetic wretchedness I gaze through the window 
at the bare, blackened, treeless wall of rock towering 
before it—at the heated, mote-flecked atmosphere shim¬ 
mering against the surface ofjdie cliff, like the air about 
the mouth of a furnace. 

This, then, is Crystal Springs! whither Madame and 
I, together with some half hundred other unfortunates, 
have been inveigled by glowing advertisements. In 
these advertisements, we—Madame and I—thought we 
had found the solution of a problem which had occa¬ 
sioned us some uneasiness. This problem was where to 
spend the vacation. Strange, is it not, and rather 
piteous, that one should be so utterly alone in the world 
—so desolate ? 

Yet Madame and I are just so utterly alone—just 
so desolate. 

Crystal Springs ! Green fields, mossy dells, and cool, 
rippling waters—a vision of Arcadia rose before our 
tired eyes. 

Only fifty miles from the school, and eight dollars a 
week! Anxiously I listened while Madame made the 
calculation. Yes, we could afford it. So we came. 

And this is Crystal Springs! 

The hotel, a mere shell of boards, stands unsheltered, 
shutterless, in the blazing, broiling sun. Ci^stal 
Springs, a single languid stream, oozing from an ancient 
“gum” under a crazy shed, is a mile away, down a 
dreary stretch of sun-baked, cinder-strewn railroad 
track. Twice a da)’ we tramp patiently over this inter¬ 
vening mile, with the heroic endurance peculiar to 
Americans in pursuit of recreation. 

I have observed this peculiarity in no other nation; 
and certainly Madame does not share it. She has a 
cheery nature, but Crystal Springs would depress the 
spirits of a lark. And to-day Madame’s discontent 
breaks out in a rage; albeit, an effervescent French 
rage, which is now fast subsiding into plaintiveness. A 
wet handkerchief is spread over her head. 

“ H6las! I shall liaf ze a-jpop-lexy! ” 

Then a tap on the door. 

Madame forgets her sufferings, chiefest of which is 
ennui, aud trips blithely to the door. A grinning 
negro hands her a letter. Negroes are “ proned,” 
as they express it, to grin at Madame; aud very 
oddly does she look, with the corner of the hand¬ 
kerchief dangling about her brown face. 

“ Zat which I haf ees ze lettre of Mademoiselle! ” 

A letter is an event to Madame and me. We have few 
correspondents—the world is not eager for the auto¬ 
graphs of impecunious mediocrity. 

I turn it over aud over in the idiotic way common to 
those who receive few letters. At last I open it, and 
the signature is David Easten—my cousin David— 
whose name I have not heard, whose handsome face I 
have not seen for so many years How long since I 
heard his name I cannot remember. But a sunny June 
day, twenty years ago, comes back, and I see a youth’s 
slender form, clad in blue, marching to martial music 
down the village street; a child-maiden prone upon the 
earth among the lilacs in the old garden, weeping her 
heart out, and feeling that the end of all things has 
come. 

Long quiet memories stir. I scarce comprehend the 
words I read aloud, though ’tis a commonplace letter 
enough: 


“My Dear Ruth: I shall not reproach you for your 
uncousinly conduct in concealing your whereabouts 
until I can do so orally. By the merest chance, we 
learn you, with a friend, are stopping at Crystal Springs, 
and write immediately to beg you and your friend to 
come to us at once. My wife joins in a most cordial 
invitation to you both. I should have delivered the in¬ 
vitation in person, but for the approaching; marriage of 
my daughter Marguerite, which renders it impossible 
for me to leave home just now. We shall expect you 
at your earliest convenience. It is only a few hours’ run 
to Clay ville. 

“ Most affectionately, your cousin, 

“David Easten.” 

David’s wife! David’s daughter! How strange it 
seems! 

Mechanically my eyes go back to the parched cliffs; 
but my thoughts are far away, in our old New England 
home—David’s home and mine. And very dearly we 
loved each other with all our childish hearts. The 
breeze comes over the beloved hills; I feel the salt air 
on my face. 

Madame prances like an electrified goblin. 

“ Eh bien! Eh bien! een ze nac o’ temps ! ” 

So Madame says “in the nick of time.” Then a 
shadow falls upon the radiant little brown face. 

“ 3Iais, ve ville go, ville ve not, chere mademoiselle ? ” 
pleadingly. “ Ce matin, I do say to ze—what ees eet 
you do say en Anf/lais ? — L'Aubergisle I do mean— cette 
vilaine femme down stair, who poi-zan. us wiz sal-a-raw- 
tous. Ce matin, I do say to heev— avec biensiance, I 
assure you, mademoisolle—ze bread ees vile ! ” 

Madame’s pose is worthy La Franfaise. 

“What ees eet she do say tome? Eet is theze—‘if 
you do not like ze ac-com-mo-da-tiou, you can lief.’ 
He bien! Ve go ! I turn my nose at heer ! ” 

The half-intelligible tirade jars upon the memories the 
letter has stirred. And as it ends I turn fretfully upon 
Madame. 

“I know nothing of these people,” I say. “I have 
not seen my cousin for twenty years—his family never 
at all. How can I tell then,” I demand sharply, 
“ whether or not it would be pleasant to visit them?” 

The little Parisienne’s answer disarms me. 

“ Eef zay are like Mademoiselle zay are charm-trip!” 

I know I am not in the least charming; an ordinary 
and rather bad-tempered old maid instead. But no one 
save Madame ever says things like that to me. What 
can I do, except consent? And consent I do, smiling in 
a shame-faced way. There is small inducement to tarry 
at Crystal Springs, and I leave the time of departure to 
Madame. 

Madame remembers the morning’s unsuccessful en¬ 
counter with the landlady, and says, “now, at once;” so 
we set about packing our scanty belongings. The last 
garment is folded and our trunks locked as the dinner- 
bell rings. We are in no haste. We are acquainted 
with the menu of Crystal Springs—its invariable mutton 
and potatoes. 

“ Revenons d nos moutons, for ze las temps,” says 
Madame, with her funny little French cluck of the 
tongue. 

It is late in the afternoon of the same day that we are- 
seated in the train. Madame gives a whisk of her skirts, 
and a stamp of both little feet, literally shaking off the 
dust of Crystal Springs. 

At twilight we reach the Ohio River. Swollen by the- 
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June flood, it is a vast yellow sea. flooding the lowlands 
on either side, far as the eye can reach. 

"We are "transferred.” in railroad parlance, to the 
Cairo packet. The stuffy, hot cabin is intolerable. We 
drag our chairs out on the guards, and watch the mighty 
drift-strewn river. Waves from the bow rush by, white 
with foam, reddened now and then by the engine fires. 
Lights glimmer in the shadowy houses on the Kentucky 
shore, and set me dreaming, with foolish self-torture, of 
the "might have been.'' If David had never left our 
Kew England hills: if he had never come among the 
people who live in those shadowy houses; if he had 
never met the Kentucky girl he had married; if our 
childish love had grown into something stronger— 

"Gave.'" Madame's warning breaks shrilly in upon 
an old maid's silly dreams. 

"Ye vill tak our death: ze rivere air eez so damp.” 

Late in the night I am aroused from sleep by a lull in 
the whir of the boat's machinery. Rising upon my 
elbow, I look through the transom over the outer state¬ 
room door. The high embankment against which the 
boat is lying swarms with people, visible by the light 
of the burning pitch upon the bow. A clear, loud voice 
says: 

" Here's another break in the levee ! Shawnee will be 
under ten-foot water in twenty-four hours! ” 

Just after breakfast we reached our destination. Clay- 
ville is the typical southwestern Kentucky village, strag¬ 
gling along under towering bluffs. It cannot be a pretty 
town seen under most favorable circumstances: now, 
partially submerged, it is inexpressibly dreary. 

With much puffing and wheezing the little steamer 
effects a landing against a house on the river front. 
There are no other passengers for Clayville, so Madame 
and I disembark, by walking from the upper deck of the 
packet to the flat roof of the piazza. The watery deep 
between is bridged by the stage plank. 

Stranded amid a watery waste, standing upon the 
roof, we gaze after the swiftly-receding packet in blank 
dismay. But rescue is coming. A kindly, fcucclic 
countenance at a second-story window beams upon us. 

“This way, ladies: step this way!” the man calls. 
“The wharf-boat lit out las' night. Most anything's 
liable to light out when the Wabash gets on a high. 
Can't no ropes hold agin' her. She's the Ole Boy, she 
is!"’ 

By the assistance of this communicative, free-and- 
easy young man, we scramble through the window and 
follow him down stairs, or rather half-way down. The 
hall is, of course, flooded; a queer, little flat-bottom boat 
is tied to the newel-post, and rocks still in the waves 
made by the packet. 

“Wazereffery vare; ville eet tak ze house av;ay?" 
ruefully and apprehensively. 

The young man stares hard at Madame; never before, 
apparently, has he met the elderly Parisienne; but he 
understands readily enough. 

“ Lord, no ! you needn’t be skeered. 'Tain’t nuthin’ 
to be skeered at. The river always comes over Clayville 
—ef it goes anywheres—and ’tain’t never tuk no houses 
away yit! ” 

This colloquy takes place upon the stair; and we fur¬ 
ther explain that we wish to reach Mr. David Easten’s. 
Our guide —so he informs us—is the porter of the village 
hotel; but will take us to Mr. Easten’s in his beat, if we 
like. 


We don't like in the least, but there seems no other 
way. We take our places in the boat; the man, by 
means of a loug pole, pilots us safely through the door¬ 
way; our novel barque is on the highway, and we start. 

Madame makes the best of things; slio may possibly 
remember the trip is not of my planning. She calmly 
surveys the landscape; then says, with an air of deceit¬ 
ful admiration: 

“ Ect eez like Venice! ” 

Our gondolier stares harder than ever. 

The houses on either side of the street have a forlorn, 
deserted look, owing to the fact that the inhabitants 
have either vacated them or retired to the second floors. 

As we pass I muse upon the political economy which 
puts a town, where it must go, into the river once, some¬ 
times twice, per annum. Another more careful and 
discriminating glance at the debris floating in adjacent 
back yards demonstrates the superior judgment of the 
city fathers, who builded better than I knew. 

"Here we air!” cries the gondolier. And there, in 
the water, we very nearly are, indeed ! The boat strikes 
dry land with a thump, which almost tumbles us over¬ 
board. 

The munificent sum of a quarter is paid our gondolier, 
and we start up the steep path leading to the gate. As¬ 
cent of a steep hill convinces, as no argument can do, 
that one is no longer sc young as one was. Madame, in 
her jaunty way, trips smiling on before; but I notice 
with grim satisfaction that she, too, is panting when we 
reach the gate. 

Just inside is a dense thicket of yellow Lilies, tall and 
rank. The great golden flowers and long ribbon-like 
leaves lie trodden across the path. Through the dank 
tangle of flowers and weeds we struggle, and almost 
stumble into the open door-way before we see it. 

The house is an ambitious structure of wood, with 
many fantastic turrets and gable ends. It is overrun by 
Honeysuckle and gay June Roses. The air is heavy with 
their perfume. The hall is wide and long, with a dcor 
at each end. A Brussels carpet covers floor and stairs; 
bright Japanese panels hang on the wall. This much is 
seen at a glance, while vainly groping for a bell. Find¬ 
ing none, I knock. A swarm of children pour out of an 
adjoining room. 

"Does Mr. David Easten live here?” I ask. 

There is no answer from the children, who huddle up 
against the wall, like a covey of partridges, regardingus 
with shy curiosity. Then a voice says: 

“What is the matter?-what are j'ou children doing 
out there ? ” And a beautiful young woman comes into 
the hall. She hesitates a moment upon seeing us, then 
comes forward—a gracious young queen. “ Will you 
not come in?” she says. 

I introduce myself and Madame. Pier manner grows 
at once more cordial. 

“ I am most happy to see you,” she says. " Father 
hasn’t ceased talking of you since he learned where you 
were. He would have been bitterly disappointed if you 
had not come, and he would have gone to meet you this 
morning. He spoke of it, but we convinced him he 
was unreasonable; you could scarcely reach here before 
tc-morrow”—leading the way into the sitting-room. 
Upon the threshold she pauses and says: “ I believe I 
have forgotten to tell you my name; I am Marguerite 
Easten,” 

We cross the large, luxuriously furnished room and 
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are introduced to her mother, a limp, prostrate figure, 
lying, book in hand, upon a satin couch, 
y And this is my Cousin David’s wife ! But when she 
. speaks—that such voice and manner can belong to such 
a person is incredible. The composure, the graceful 
ease of une grancle dame, the voice—it is impossible to 
describe it. It has the round, melodious sweetness of 
the harp, as Italians play it. Nothing spoken by such 
a voice can seem dull or common. 

“ And at last I have the happiness of seeing the cousin 
Ruth, of whose praises I have many a time been so 
fiercely jealous. And this is your friend?”—with a 
winning smile and extended hand to Madame. 

“ We have been expecting your visit with so much 
pleasure, all of us, but most especially my husband, 
who has been as impatient as a child for your coming 
ever since he learned where you were. He is down in 
town now—we had persuaded him you could not pos¬ 
sibly reach here this morning—but will be in presently. 
Have seats.” 

Comfortable chairs are hospitably drawn forward, 
and a genial, grateful glow—which happier, more for¬ 
tunate women can scarcely understand—conies about 
my desolate heart at this cordial welcome. There are 
Bohemians from choice and Bohemians from necessity 
—fate. I am of the latter, and have never been able to 
overcome longings for the domestic life, which can 
never be mine. 

“ Children,” says Mrs. Easten’s lovely voice, “ come 
speak to the ladies.” 

They skirmish a little among themselves in the corner 
and do not come. The mother doesn’t notice. She 
talks to Madame. She has been abroad, the charming 
voice is saying, and has lived in Madame's beloved 
Paris. 

Marguerite is my vis-d-vis. The girl is marvelously 
beautiful. A statuesque-white, sensuous beauty—pale, 
flaxen hair, without a tinge of gold: great velvety-black 
eyes, long-laslied and heavy lidded; ivory-white face, 
utterly colorless, save the vivid red of the perfect lips. 
The slender hands folded upon her lap have none of the 
usual restlessness of youth—they are motionless. She 
has a drooping way with these heavy lids. Her eyes 
rest upon the motionless hands. , 

I make a little dry talk. I am by no means a talka¬ 
tive person, and not in the least interested in the swarm, 
for whom, in fact, I have conceived a strong aversion; 
but no other topic suggests itself to my limited imagi¬ 
nation, and one must talk. So I inquire blandly: 

“ Are there no children between you and these little 
ones ? ” 

“ None living,” Marguerite responds. 

Succumbed early to the maternal regime, I think, 
eyeing the unkempt survivors. But one 'doesn’t say 
such things, and I politely remark : 

“There is considerable difference in age between you 
and—” 

“Annette,” supplies Marguerite. 

Then we both glance at the children. It is quite im¬ 
possible to identify Annette by a bird’s-eye view of her 
back. 

Tlu-ough the doorway now comes a large, purple-faced 
man. He bows, looks at Madame, then longer at me, 
but there is no recognition in his eyes, and there can 
only bo pain in mine as the fear seizes me that this is 
my cousin David. It is, indeed, he. 


“My husband. Why! don’t you know each other 
after all?” Mrs. Easten says. “It’s j'our cousin 
Ruth ! ” 

“Dear Ruth! dear Ruth!” He takes my hands in 
his, and his voice trembles. How could it be possible 
for me to forget you— the only sister I ever knew? Of 
course I knew you. I was blinded coming so suddenly 
from the sunshine into the darkened room.” 

I control myself as well as I can, press my quivering 
lips together, steady my voice, and say: 

“ I knew you at once,” which is true in the letter— 
not hi the spirit. 

He salutes Madame with old-time courtliness, then 
drew his chair beside mine. We or the civilized world 
can’t shriek, and groan, and beat our breasts, and tear 
our hair out over disallusionments. Fancy the stout, 
middle-aged father of a family, and a precise, gray- 
liaired spinster making such clamor. 

The conventional smile is the badge of civilization. 

I don mine as quickly as may be. Is the meeting as pain¬ 
ful to Cousin-David as to me ? I never knew. Shocked, 
dazed by the changes time has wrought—which I 
should have expected, but have not—I sit looking at 
him, wondering if he thinks me as greatly changed, and 
am not in the least reassured by his next words. 

“What have you been doing all these years, Ruth? 
You are blooming—blooming as a rose. Look at me ! 
I’m gray as a badger ! ” 

Mrs. Easten listens to our talk with flattering atten¬ 
tion; and presently, when there comes a pause in the 
conversation, she fills it with the smooth readiness 
which I so much admire—all the more for having 
rather a halting tongue of my own. 

“ Your visit, which would have been most welcome 
at any time, is singularly opportune, regarding it from 
our point of view—human nature is a very selfish 
thing, mes amis. And Marguerite is to be married 
Thursday: so we shall not only have your society after 
the marriage, to prevent our being lonely, but we shall 
have the benefit of your invaluable taste and advice 
before the grand event,” with a sweet, musical laugh. 

The remark includes Madame, who gives a twitter of 
delight. People like Madame and me are not used to 
have their taste and advice considered invaluable. At 
another time I would no doubt feel as flattered and 
charmed as Madame plainly does; but I am still stunned 
by the heart-sickening effort to identify the man beside 
me with the stripling of twenty years ago. 

“Mademoiselle ees ferry young,” is Madame’s reply. 

Cousin David has risen, and is leaving the room, 
but he stops at this, lays his hand upon Marguerite’s 
head. 

“True,” he says; “Marguerite is young—not yet 
eighteen—but there are unusual circumstances in the 
case. This young woman,” patting her head gently, 
with his great hand, “has been engaged to Judge 
Granger since she wore long clothes—at least it would 
seem so—nobody remembers how it began or how it all 
came about.” 

While he speaks the girl’s dark eyes meet his gravely, 
coolly. She does not smile or speak—there is not a 
trace of girlish shyness; not the faintest rose tint comes 
into the ivory white cheeks. 

Madame and I unconsciously exchange glances, and 
are greatly abashed thereat. 

Nothing more is said, and our bad manners escape 
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observation. The swarm who have scampered out, come 
back in a noisy gallop to say dinner is ready. 

We are quite an imposing procession as we go to the 
dining-room, the swarm bringing up the rear. 

The room is large, and its appointments handsome 
even elegant. In everything pertaining to this house, 
hold there is evidence of profuse expenditure and unob¬ 
jectionable taste, reudered futile by carelessness and 
neglect. On the table, splendid with silver, there is an 
abundant dinner, faultlessly prepared. Yet the cover 
of the grand silver coffee-urn is missing, and the smiling 
mistress of the house is but dimly visible through the 
mist. 

The somewhat disorderly meal is over at last, and 
during the afternoon, when we repose in our airy, mat¬ 
ting covered chamber, with wreaths of climbing roses 
about the windows, filling the room with their spicy 
sweetness. Madame grows confidential and confides to 
me her amazement, that " Kcin-tnc-i-aus" should eat 
bread hot enough to burn one's fingers. 

“ Tls sont sal-aman-ders she says. 

•• Ruth," rays Cousin David at tea, "how would Ma¬ 
dame and yourself like to drive over to the mines to¬ 
night? Yot to the mines, exactly, but to the miner's 
church. There is a revival going on over there, which 
makes the welkin ring, so I've been told. I have not 
attended. The drive will be pleasant, and you may be 
amused by the new types of humanity which you will see 
there. I fancy you have never seen people like them. 
What say you?" 

“Pardonne! I ville not go: I vilJe stay wiz ze little 
ones" hastily from Madame. 

She has not the remotest intention of expressing ob¬ 
stinacy or rudeness. Madame comes of a nation which 
calls its mother-in-law “beautiful mother," and is the 
politest of her polite nation. Madame's inflections are 
singularly unfortunate, that is all. 

But it is not because of these inflections that I fix my 
eyes upon Madame's face, sternly, suspiciously, and see 
it grow red under its own brownness. 


Madame’s nation is polite, but not Protestant; and 
her persistent avoidance of Protestant churches arouses 
suspicions of the Scarlet Woman’s lurking influence. 
Madame and I have discussed this point fluently, not to 
say hotly; hence the flush upon Madame’s quaint little 
countenance. I declare “I shall bo delighted to go,” 
with such aggressive firmness that Cousin David is 
puzzled. 

Then I cast a glance “stern and high,” upon poor 
little Madame, who meets it with an imploring, depre¬ 
cating one: and of a sudden I realize what a narrow¬ 
minded. bigoted dragon I am. 

“Wait for me at the door, cousin,” Mrs. Easton says, 
as we leave the tea-table. “ It’s cooler at the front door. 

I will be out as soon as I can make preparations for the 
drive." 

I find Marguerite sitting at the front door. She raises 
her beautiful eyes, with a faint smile, as I sit down upon 
the step above her, but does not speak. 

How ineffably beautiful the girl is! And men say 
women never see a woman’s beauty. We see it often 
almost always, it must be admitted, with such sharp 
pangs of envy, such bitter jealousy and heart-burning as 
forbid a look of admiration. But, not see! We note, 
with discerning appraisement of its value, its power, 
each individual one of the silken lashes round beauty’s 
eyes! 

How beautiful Marguerite's lashes are—dark, long, 
and curling ! The girl's dark eyes have gone across the 
Ohio—into "Egypt,"—where the sun is just sinking out. 
of sight, beyond the ghostly cottonwoods which line 
the Illinois shore. Gorgeous banners of orange and 
scarlet hang in the western sky, and the vivid hues 
roseate and golden, fall upon the girl’s face, fleckless, 
flawless, in its young beauty—its ivory pallor, its scarlet 
lips, its glorious eyes, “lint-white locks,” curling fluffily 
round tliis marvelous face, under the brim of a broad 
white hat: a white muslin gown, a lace fichu simply 
crossed, motionless, folded hands. 

(to be continued.) 


THE PETUNIA CURE. 


Mbs. H. M. Lewis, of TheWestem Farmer, has writ¬ 
ten pleasantly and suggestively of a discouraged young 
woman, who, having wotoe than wasted her substance 
on doctors and druggists, at last had the good fortune 
to meet a true friend of sense, who plainly told her she 
had fooled away time and money enough in the demor¬ 
alizing atmosphere of medicine, shut out from the full¬ 
ness and life of God’s sunshine and pure air. So flori¬ 
culture was prescribed as a certain and pleasant 
panacea: 

“ Try cultivating the Petunia in the highest style of 
art. Search the catalogues and get the best seeds and 
plants. After that, prepare the soil; let it be rich leaf 
mould, and guano. Stir and work it all yourself, and 
before the summer is over you will be as well as any 
of us.” 

In sheer desperation, and with feeble faith, she acted 
on this hint, advanced by easy stages, and is now 
healthy and happy, and, naturally enough, enthusiastic 


about the chosen plant which was the agent of her 
rescue. 

“ First, she obtained the best possible seeds of single 
varieties; next, purchased from the greenhouse young 
plants and cuttings of double and semi-double varieties. 
These were put out in the garden as soon as weather 
permitted in spring, and when the flowers appeared, if 
one of the inferior quality was seen, it was ruthlessly 
pulled up. In this way she succeeded in getting only 
true, free-blossoming, brilliant flowers. They showed 
themselves in many shades of rose-color, in brown, 
pink, purple, crimson, white, dark violet, and three 
varieties of green—one of them of great size. Some 
were fringed, others blotched, striped and bordered, 
while others were covered with a network of purple, 
green, or brown. Some of the flowers were as small as 
a ten-cent piece, others as large as a Hollyhock; and one 
year she originated four varieties of double ones—one a 
pinkish flesh color that would have been a treasure had 
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a professional florist originated it. Was it astonishing 
that scores of visitors came from far and near to see the 
beautiful flowers that were the talk of the county? In 
growing these flowers, she, assisted by bees and insects, 
slightly interfered with Nature’s workings. The pollen 
from one flower was carefully sifted upon the pistil of 
another, and by thus impregnating some of the flowers, 
rare, beautiful ones were produced that astonished her¬ 
self and friends—for a number of her hybrids were en¬ 
tirely new. When the double and single are fecundated 
in this manner, the result is a double or semi-double 


one. This is the only way by which seeds can be 
obtained from double varieties.” 

A friend who started in the nursery business with 
one aci'e of land, and now has 400 acres devoted to all 
manner of ornamental plants, said in a recent note to 
us: 

“If women, and men too, would spend more time 
in the open air, with a little light labor, there would be 
fewer doctor bills to pay. I should not have been here 
to-day had I led an indoor life. Of this I am well 
assured.”— Weekly Tribune. 


THE HOME IN AMERICA. 


Who does not remember the haughty query of Naa- 
man when told by the prophet Elisha to bathe in the 
Jordan—“Are not the waters of Damascus fairer than 
any of the rivers of Israel?” Perhaps the great Syrian 
had at first a lamentable want of faith in the power of 
Jehovah; but this preference which he expressed for the 
rivers of his native land is to be honored, I take it, 
rather than otherwise. It was the assertion of that sov¬ 
ereign respect for home which has been in all ages, and 
which is to-day, the chief preservative of nationality. 
The Abana might have run no purer, nor the Parphar 
sparkled more brightly, than the stream of the Jordan: 
but they were the rivers of his home, of his childhood, 
and his love centered there. The waters of the Jordan 
gurgled from the same secret places of Libanus, as did 
those which enshrined his Syrian home within their 
silvery meanderings; but they muddied as they flowed 
away from Damascus into the midst of unfamiliar scenes 
and a strange people. The Abana and the Parphar loved 
his own doorsteps, nourished his own country, and, 
swelling into the comely proportions of Syria’s “ Lake 
of the Meadow,” became the crowning gems of attrac¬ 
tion in that lovely oriental plain. Why should he not 
have loved them above the rivers of Israel ? 

We notice that the same spirit has existence in the 
breasts of nearly every people. The Hebrews thought 
Palestine the fairest land beneath the sun. The sacred 
writers grow eloquent in their praises of the land of 
milk and honey, the land of Sharon and of Jesrul, the 
land of all lands. “Beautiful for situation, the joy of 
the whole earth,” etc., saug the psalmist of Jerusalem. 
The old Roman could conceive of no city equal to his 
own, and the muddy Tiber in Iris imagination was the 
loveliest stream that flowed. There was no other land 
like Hellas to the Greek. Even the modern Lapp, in the 
midst of snows and arctic cold, is of the opinion that his 
own country is the most delightful in the world, and re¬ 
gards with a feeling akin to pity the people of other 
lands who enjoy luxuries which he, in his simple ignor¬ 
ance, never dreamed of. 

But what with Naaman, the Jew, the Greek, the 
Roman and the Lapp were very little more than regard 
for the natural scenery of their native land, has with us, 
happily become a veneration for more hallowed associa¬ 
tions. That dear phrase, “our native land,” and that 
dearer word, “home,” have a broader meaning here than 
any conception of patriarchal or mediaeval times put 
upon them. More particularly have the thousand re¬ 


finements of civilized society exalted everything per¬ 
taining to the latter name, practically making sacred 
temples of the American home. As our Mississippi and 
Hudson are better than the Thames or the Euphrates, 
our Alleglianies and Nevadas better than Alps or Hima¬ 
layas, our savannahs than Enna or Sharon, our valleys 
than Nile or Rhine, so is the American home the temple 
pur excellence among its cosmopolitan rivals. 

In Paris there is no home, nor is there any word for 
home in the French vocabulary. The house is simply 
the bed-ebamber, and people go there similarly as birds 
seek the boughs of trees for a resting place. The people 
make parlor and sitting-room of the street and cafe. 
Friends meet, and families cluster at the saloon—the 
very place to learn what is polite and forget what is 
loving, to foster amenities and untie affections, to guild 
hearts and pamper characters. Gav, sparkling, elegant 
Paris! she sits a queen in beauty and fashion. What is 
she in morals? Every true and ennobling character she 
lacks as society, for she has no home. 

The strength of the American Republic is the univer¬ 
sal desire to own a home. It is molding all the people, 
native and foreign born, into one homogeneous mass. 
The ownership of a home is something of which neither 
the Irish peasant nor the German laborer have in then- 
own country any conception, but it is here the goal of 
then hopes and desires. Education comes next; is a 
something the need of which is not felt until the adorn¬ 
ments of home are thought of. This desire to own the 
roof under which one sleeps is distinctly an American 
characteristic, and seems by nature adapted to the 
growth which is raising us in importance in the scale of 
nations. It is the link which connects the man with the 
government; it adds to his interest in the making and 
execution of the laws, and identifies him with the usages 
and customs of the people. It is this element which 
gives the people of Switzerland their unity and power, 
and the lack of it causes nine-tenths of the unrest and 
poverty in Ireland. No feeling is stronger than the 
attachments of home, and no nation whose people pos¬ 
sess this as a common sentiment can lose its liberties. 

Tiie American home is, in fact, the corner-stone of 
American institutions. It is the sanctuary of society, 
and the heads thereof are pastors. It is the bench of 
society, and the heads thereof are justicians. It is the 
sanctum of society, and the heads thereof are physic¬ 
ians. It is the luminary which diffuses its rays for all 
and through all. Whatever it shines upon is impreg- 
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natecl with life: whatever it touches is cemented with 
safety; whatever it embraces is ripened into love. The 
comforts and contentments, the privacies and refine¬ 
ments. the rests and safeguards of an American home 
can hardly be estimated. Here are the Penates and 
Lares of our worship; here is the altar of confidence; 
the bonds of our earthly faith are here, and consecrating 
it all—sending our blood in passionate flow—is the 
ecstacy that here, at least, we are beloved, our errors 
forgiven with gentlest mercy, our ideas understood 
and respected, if not accepted, our troubles and griefs 
smiled away.—in a word, that we are here entirely and 
joyfully ourselves. 

This is what the home is. All the virtues o; society 
emanate from it: it is the pivot upon which society 
turns. Without home we should be heathen nomads or 
reekless agitators. With home we are order-loving, 
prosperous, contented, refined, chaste. 

Let each one see' to it, then, that he makes the home 
what it should be. If society is worth preserving, let 
every man build a home. Let him build a home if he 
would preserve himself and sustain the institutions of 
his country, and improve each. The age of the Grove 
and the Garden is past. Our modem Socrates and 


Platos are careful to provide against the wants of the 
modern Zantippes, as they should be. To every true 
man and woman, the possession or a homo is a. glitter¬ 
ing day-dream in their youth, and when entered on the 
arena of action, it should be their first object to make 
it fairly theirs. And how easy this can be done, with 
our wealth of acres, our profundity of resources, our 
persistency as a people, and all the opportunities of the 
age. More perplexing, perhaps, it may bo in and around 
the busy city, where business bustle and confused activ¬ 
ity crowd out all the comforts of retirement and rest, 
and where the driving-wheels of trade invade the home, 
crushing out the very life of its occupants and twirling 
them into garrety recesses to die. It is a vital subject, 
however, to all. and should not be neglected. It compels 
attention, if only for the preservation of our national 
character. Physical and moral decay and death will 
be the consequence of disregarding its stern necessity. 
Greece fell because the Grove and the Academy destroyed 
the life of the home sanctuary. Rome lost the sov¬ 
ereignity of the world, because the busy forum and 
the gorgeous circus broke all domestic and social 
restraints and charms. Will it not be well for us to 
heed the lesson of their folly? C. F. Warner. 


GARDEN LORE. 


Evert child who has gardening tools, 

Should learn by heart these gardening rules: 

He who owns a gardening spade. 

Should be able to dig the depth of its blade. 

He who owns a gardening rake, 

Should know what to leave and what to take. 


He. who owns a gardening hoe, 

Must be sure how he means his strokes to go: 

But he who owns a gardening fork, 

May make it do all the other tools’ work: 

Though to shift, or to pot, or annex what you can, 
A trowel's the tool for child, woman, or man. 


’Twas the bird that sits in the Medlar tree 
Who sang these gardening saws to me. 

—Aunt Judy's Magazine. 


AN ANIMATED FLOWER GARDEN. 


Of course all the little people whose mammas 
take the Cabinet have a flower-garden of their very 
own, and doubtless take a great deal of pleasure in 
sowing their seeds, caring for the little plants and 
watching each new bud as it unfolds. What a delight 
the first blossom was ; surely mamma had nothing so 
beautiful ; but I am sure that few of you have ever 
seen or heard of such a queer flower-garden as you shall 
presently hear about, for its owner had no love for 
flowers at all, and I doubt if he ever looked at them, 
much less did anything to make them grow, but yet he 


carried the whole garden with him. A writer in the 
Youths’ Companion tells about it in this way : 

“ Alligators and crocodiles are reptiles. 

“They are not only reptiles, but ugly reptiles—very 
ugly. Ugly in looks and worse in disposition. 

“ They do not seem to know what gratitude is, and 
will kill and eat a benefactor as quickly as an enemy. 
Most other animals, no matter how fierce they may be, 
will return kindness for kindness. 

“ Here is an example of the ingratitude of the croco¬ 
dile: 
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“ In Egypt, where the great Nile River is, there are very 
many large crocodiles. As the crocodile, like all 
other reptiles, has cold blood, instead of warm blood 
such as we have, he is very fond of basking in the hot 
sun. He drags his great ugly body out of the water and 
lies on a sand-bank. 

“He is altogether too dangerous a fellow for any 
large animal to disturb, so it would seem as if he would 
be sure of ease and comfort; but it happens to him as 
it does to most of us, that trouble comes not from great 
things, but from many small ones. His little trials are 
of two kinds, leeches that cling to his gums and the 
other soft parts of his body, and gnats that swarm 
about him and sting him so that he would be almost 
crazy, but for a kind friend. 

“ This friend is a little bird called the trochilus. It 
no sooner sees the crocodile on the sand-bank than it at 
once flies to it and does all it can to pick away and eat 
all the tormenting leeches and gnats. More than this, 
is will awaken the crocodile should a man approach. 

“ And what is the reward for this kindness and atten¬ 
tion? Why, the ugly brute will snap up and swallow 
the good little bird at the very moment that it is striv¬ 
ing to relieve its sufferings. 

“ The crocodile lays her eggs in a hole in the hot sand 
and then goes away. The eggs may be broken, or de¬ 
stroyed, as they often are, by a little animal called the 
ichneumon ; but Mrs. Crocodile cares nothing for that. 
The little ones may hatch out and get to the water as 
best they may. 

“It must be said that the alligator, which is found 
only in North and South America, is a better mother than 
her cousin, the crocodile, which is found in this coun¬ 
try, but is most common in Africa and Asia. 

“The alligator goes to her eggs about the time she 
knows they ought to hatch, and when the little ones 
come out of the shell she leads them to the water and 
feeds them. 

“Although a very stupid creature, the alligator in some 
parts of South America knows that it can produce heat 
by putting damp leaves and other vegetable matter to¬ 
gether. A sort of fermentation is produced in this way, 
and the inside of the heap of leaves will become very 
warm. 

“ And this knowledge enables it to hatch its eggs. 

“There are several kinds of alligators and several kinds 
of crocodiles. They both have thick skin, long tails, 
long heads, four short legs, small eyes, no lips, and sharp 
white teeth. 

“ Fancy, if you have never seen a crocodile, how ugly 
he must look. His head is long enough, but as if he 
had not room enough in it for his mouth, that member 
stretches back of the head. This makes the creature 
seem to lift the top of its head when it opens its mouth. 
In truth, however, it cauuot lift its upper jaw any bet¬ 
tor than you can yours. As there are no lips to hide the 
glistening white teeth, the monster seems always to be 
wearing a wicked grin. 

“There is one respect in which the crocodile has the 
advantage of you. He never has the toothache. This 
is not because he does not eat candy, but because he 
never keeps his teeth long enough for any ache to catch 
them. 

“Ilis teeth are shaped like a cone, or sugar-loaf, with 
the part that sets in the jaw hollow. In this hollow 
place a new tooth is always growing, ready to be used 


as soon as the old one falls out. A dentist would have 
a very poor business among crocodiles. 

“Crocodiles usually live on fish and such other ani¬ 
mals as are to be found on or under the water; but when 
driven by hunger they will attack any creatui’e that 
comes near them. 

“ A traveler in India tells of a crocodile nearly twenty 
feet long that seized a tiger that came to drink at a pool 
in which it lay concealed. The tiger was a large and 
powerful beast, and fought furiously, but the crocodile 
contrived to drag it under water, when, of course, it 
was soon drowned. 

“ Sometimes these dreadful reptiles learn to like hu¬ 
man flesh. They are then called man-eaters, for they will 
try by every possible means to get their favorite food. 

“ In the winter season the alligators bury themselves 
in the mud, and sleep until warm weather comes again. 
This is what naturalists call hibernating. Many odd 
stories are told of accidents that occur to the people who 
live in the alligator countries, in consequence of this 
peculiar habit. 

“ In one case a party of hunters had camped out and 
built a fire to cook their supper. The fire was burning 
finely, and the supper was cooking and sending out a 
most savory odor, when one of the party, who was 
standing over the fire putting on some more wood, was 
suddenly thrown to the ground, the fire was scattered 
in all directions, and the supper overturned into the 
mud. 

“ The fire had been made on the back of a sleeping alli¬ 
gator who had, at last, been roused by the extreme heat 
and created all the commotion in his efforts to escape 
the torture. As he was as much frightened as the 
hunters, he made no attempt to revenge himself, but 
scuttled off as fast as he could, leaving the hunters star¬ 
ing at each other in astonishment. 

“ There is one result of this habit which is most singu¬ 
lar. While the alligator is bulled in the mud, seeds 
will sometimes fall on his back and sprout and take root 
there, obtaining a firm hold in the creases between the 
small plates that form the skin of the back. The growth 
of vegetation is very rapid in these warm countries, and 
consequently it will come about that the shrubs and 
plants will become thick and high. 

“ By-and-by, when the warm weather comes and the 
rivers fill up, the alligator, still very stupid, will rouse 
himself and go to the water, on the surface of which he 
will float for a long time before seeking food. Then it 
is that birds will settle upon these strange islands and 
pick up the worms and insects that have, unluckily for 
themselves, gone there to live. 

“ A French traveler, who knew nothing of this curious 
fact, was one day much surprised to see one of these 
islands, as he had thought it to be, suddenly glide away as 
he touched it with his oar, and finally sink out of sight. 

“ Of course the plants wash off as soon as the alligator 
becomes active and remains under water for any length 
of time.” 


There is inestimable blessing in a cheerful spirit. 
When the soul throws its windows wide open, letttng in 
the sunshine and presenting to all who see it the evi¬ 
dence of its gladness, it is not only happy, but it has an 
unspeakable power of doing good. To all the other 
beatitudes may be added, “ Blessed are the jov-mak- 
ers.” 











HOME DECORATIONS. 


Useful Work for Nimble Fingers. 

Pretty head rests for hanging over the backs of easy 
chairs, are made in the shape of small bolsters; the ends, 
instead of being square, however, ave drawn up like a 
bag, and finished with a silk pompon aud a bow 
of satin ribbon. The most beautiful are made of 
crimson plush with designs of raised plush flowers. 
The embroidery, of course, must be done before mak¬ 
ing up the cushion. The design is of wild Roses, 
leaves and buds, the leaves to be worked with silk 
Arasene. but it will be necessary to shade them, closely 
foUowiug whatever pattern is to be copied, as but one 
shade is contained in each skein of Arasene. The calyx 
of the bud or flower is also executed in the same man¬ 
ner. Working the foliage with Arasene produces the 
effect of plush on plush aud gives a very rich appear¬ 
ance. The silk Arasene is seven cents a skein, not over 
two or two and a half yards in each skein: the plush 
flowers may be purchased already prepared for use. 
with the stamens also worked in them, at twenty-five 
cents each, or the single petals shaped of shaded 
plush, to be 
arranged in the 
form of the 
flower, for ten 
cents a piece. It 
is very much 
easier to buy the 
flowers ready 
made, as they 
are then simply 
applied to the 
plush by care¬ 
fully stitching 
them through 
the edge of the 
petals with silk 
to match the 
shade of the flowers. 


Rose buds are particularly pretty in 
this kind of work, for the full puff of plush indicating the 
unfolding of the Rose leaves held together with the mossy 
green calyx, is very beautiful and natural. This work 
is also suitable for mantel lambrequins, table covers, 
chair cushions, foot rests and many other useful and 
ornamental articles: and as the price of plush is so ex¬ 
ceedingly reasonable, the expense of this work will be 
very little, if any, more than in using other material, and 
there is nothing which produces so rich and beautiful 
an effect. Another pretty piece of work is a sewing 
apron of ecru pongee. It is cut as an ordinary 
gored apron at the top, but long enough to allow a pocket 
about a quarter of a yard deep to be turned up across 
the bottom of the apron. The corners, which will pro¬ 
ject at each side of the top of the pocket if the apron is 
gored, must be cut to fit the sides. The top of the 
pocket is to be bound with satin ribbons, also the sides 
to keep the work from falling through. Bows of satin 
ribbon are placed at each side of the pot ket, and a de¬ 
sign of flowers embroidered across the top just below 
the binding, with_colored etching silk. In the lower 


corner on one side are the thimble, scissors and a spool' 
of cotton worked in outline, and on the opposite side a 
motto is worked in fancy letters, such as: “A stitch in 
time saves nine.” Long ribbon strings are used to tie 
it round the waist. These aprons will bo found exceed¬ 
ingly useful for crochet work or fancy work of any kind. 
Should aprons not be fancied, very pretty working bolts 
or chatelaines cau be made equally as convenient as the 
aprons. A belt is made of gay colored satin ribbon or 
of sombre hue, if it should be preferred, two inches 
wide and of a length to lit round the waist, lined with 
some stiff material to keep from wrinkling, and a hook 
and eye with which to fasten it at the side. From this 
hang the long satin ribbons to match the color of the 
belt, and they should come just below the knee. To 
one is attached a pincushion of any shape that may be 
pleasing, to the other a small pointed case for holding 
the scissors, and a bag in shape like the stocking-bag 
described in the April number of the Cabinet, which 
also contains the needle book. The interior of the bag 
is for holding the work. Where the ribbons are sewed 
to the belt a full bow of ribbon is placed. Another and 

simpler method 
is to arrange 
the ribbons as. 
a chatelaine. In 
this case the 
belt is omitted, 
the ends of tlie- 
ribbons are 
sewed together- 
at the top, and 
and a small bow 
of ribbon to fin-, 
ish. Beneath 
the bow a safety 
pin is securely 
fastened, and 
Head Rest. by this means 

the chatelaine can be worn at the side. They- are ex¬ 
tremely pretty and convenient little articles. 

M. E. Whittemore. 




For very handsome bed-rooms the newest fashion is 
to have the spread and bolster-cover to match the furn:-- 
ture-covering; satin brocade or raw silk. Large pil¬ 
lows are not entirely abandoned, but the choice seems 
to be small pillows merely to be used at night, being 
laid aside during the day, the bed adorned with a lace 
spread over some daintily-shaded under-cover, and the 
round bolster to match, gathering its case at each end 
where a bow of ribbon is placed, corresponding in color 
with the materials used underneath the lace spread. 

To furnish a parlor the Art Interchange advises “a 
Brussels carpet showing an all-over design in olives, 
garnets and touches of dull blue, with black appearingas 
a fillet groundwork; that is, it should, although being the 
ground, appear as omitting all the figures of the design.. 
Large spaces of black show dust, but outlines of black 
all through a carpet give a velvety, rich effect. ‘ Mad- 
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rns ’ curtaining, which comes by the yard and is com¬ 
paratively expensive, makes handsome window drap¬ 
eries ; it comes in conventional figures in old gold and 



amber shades upon black groundwork, also in pale old 
gold with pale dull blues, pinks, green and yellows in 
the figures. A portiere of amber-colored serge for the 
folding-door drapery, with deep border of dull-blue silk 
sheeting embroidered with a pomegranate design in col¬ 
ors corresponding to those in the window draperies; 
mantel decorated with straight valance of dull blue plush 
fringed with chenille tassels in the same color, and lay 
scarf across the top, with ends embroidered and hanging 
over the depth of the valance, which are also trimmed 
with chenille tassels.” 

Ebony furniture upholstered in dull-blue plush would 
go prettily with a room decorated in this manner; or t 1 e 
effect is better to break the monotony of color, by hav¬ 
ing part of the pieces upholstered with raw silk in shades 
of amber and blue. 


Designs for Needlework. 

Needlework becomes an art only when we can ori¬ 
ginate such designs as are suited to our work, and when 
we transfer to the fabric pictures formed in our own 
minds suggested by the beautiful in Nature; if we copy 
her forms and colors, we shall be certain of good effects. 
But how shall this be accomplished, for needlework, 
unlike painting, cannot follow every tint and irregular¬ 
ity of outline, as representations must be made by the 
fewest lines and shades possible. 

Taking for granted that flowers and leaves are the 
most suitable objects for embroidery, we shall find the 
simplest old-fashioned flowers with their few distinct 
petals and well-marked centers best for our purpose, 
leaving for the painter the double blossoms with their 
multitude of folded leaves and intricate shades of color¬ 
ing. 

The Art Amateur, in giving some practical sugges¬ 


tions upon designing, says “that in order to gain any 
proficiency, careful studies from Nature of flowers and 
leaves, buds and seed-vessels in various positions should 
be made, and when a thorough acquaintance with 
natural forms has been gained, designs may be con- 
' structed from these drawings. Such practice will lead 
to a right perception as to what detail must be dispensed 
with and what retained. Some experience also as to 
what is and what is not practicable with the needle 
must also be acquired before a satisfactory design can 
be made. At first we are nearly certain to err by at¬ 
tempting too much. For instance, the crimped petals 
of the Iris, or the jagged edges of the Chinese Pink, 
must be in some measure simplified even in the most 
careful drawing, and thus made more easy to reduce 
again from the drawing to the point of simplicity re¬ 
quired by the needle. In some flowers the crinkled 
edges must be entirely left out, as in the Pansy, where 
it is better to take the general curve and shape of the 
petal than to attempt the little irregularities that are not 
essential to its character. Where they are essential, as 
in the Pink, they ought to be suggested. 

As the object of household decoration is to make our 
rooms pleasant places of rest, a certain breadth and 
repose should be aimed at in our work ; all sense of 
fatigue should be avoided. This must be done by be¬ 



ing careful not to crowd the design with detail, even 
though we may be tempted to do so by our command 
of materials and of the requisite time and patience. 
The flowers composing a design should not overlap 
each other too much, for as there is no shadow, the re 
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lief is necessarily so low that a sense of crowding and 
confusion is very easily produced. The appearance of 
ease must be produced, nor only by the expression of 
freedom in the design and facility in carrying it out. but 
also by the obviousness of the intention. Detail should 
be kept subordinate to the design viewed as a whole, 
and should rather be discovered by degrees than be 
apparent at the first glance ; if this be not attended to, 
the general effect of the design will be lost, and confu¬ 
sion instead of unity will be the result. Be temperate, 
therefore, in detail: a thorn here and there on a Rose- 
stem will be enough to suggest the thorny character of 
Roses, nor is it needful to make more than a few of the 
serrations on the leaves : to do more would be to lose 
the outline, which, of all things, must be preserved dis- 
riuct. 

Ju drawing a leaf, observe carefully its distinguishing 
characteristics, first as to its general shape, then its 
growth, whether upright or drooping: then as to detail 
of form, whether it be serrated or not: if it be. whether 
finely or coarsely. If the notches be very fine, the 
edges may be left quite smooth in working : but if they 
be large and regular, they should be represented, though 
not in their full number, so as merely to suggest the 
fact. 

There is another truth that is often neglected, yet 
which may be expressed without risk of over-multiply¬ 
ing detail—that is, the junction of the leaf and the 
stalk. This should never be overlooked if the design be 
meant for outline work, in which, being without the 
help of color, we should more fully insist upon truth of 
line. It should be clearly shown whether the junction 
be effected by a lobe or without, or if there be no clear 
leaf-stalk at all. Also, pains should be taken to finish 
off the stalks carefully. It is in these little matters that 
truth and life may be preserved without the risk of con¬ 
fusion, and they help to secure a satisfactory result. 

Many instances could be named of glaring inaccura¬ 
cies to be met with in patterns and decorations—such 
as a Strawberry leaf attached to a Carnation flower, a 
Poppy bud opening at the wrong end, or a Convolvulus 
furnished with tendrils. Observation and intelligence 
will always secure us from mistakes such as these, 
which are inadmissible as against Mature. Departures 


from Nature should never be made through ignorance- 
to conventionalize is not to depart from Nature, it is but 
to select and use the forms and detail necessary and 
suitable for our'purpose. If we cannot tell the whole 
truth, let us at least tell no falsehood, 
i A little practice in simple flower forms will soon give 
confidence enough to make more formally arranged 
patterns, and, as a first step in that direction, some 
flower, say the Honeysuckle or the Rose, may be twisted 
and turned artfully so as to fill the required space, still 
preserving its natural characteristics. It must he re¬ 
membered that, however conventionally the flower is 
treated, its general characteristics must always be pre¬ 
served. For instance, it would bo against all truth to 
twist into running scrolls the stiff Sunflower or the up¬ 
right Sword-lily: their stitT and upright character should 
rather be insisted upon than hinted at: if grace be the 
object, a more pliant flower can easily be chosen. 

The Daisy-shaped flowers are all good for embroidery; 
being clear and well-defined, they require but little con¬ 
ventionalizing. In arranging them—the Sunflower, for 
instance—the petals need not be stiffened into a geomet¬ 
rical star, unless the flowers are to be associated with 
some scroll-work that demands rigid treatment. In 
Nature, the Sunflower petals are too long to stand out 
evenly round the black disk: this tendency to droop 
should be just indicated here and there in the design. 

The Daffodil and Narcissus, and the Lily tribes, work 
extremely well: so do the Primrose, Potentilla, and 
wild Rose. There are also many berries that make 
beautiful combinations with their blossoms and leaves, 
as the Bramble, Cherry, etc. There is no need for a full 
list: so soon as the task for designing has become fa¬ 
miliar, it will be known at a glance whether a flower be 
likely to be effective or not, and it will be found that 
the simplest flowers fulfil most completely the require¬ 
ments of the art. 

In designs for filial in embroidery, the vacant spaces 
should be larger than they need be for outline work, 
especially if the work is to be done in crewel-, for the 
substance of the wool fills up the spaces, and contracts 
the material a little: so that a design which looks a lit-’ 
tie bald on paper will prove sufficiently handsome when 
worked. 


MIDSUMMER DRESSES, ETC. 


Many of the white dresses to be worn during the hot 
season are made with single skirts having three or four 
deep embroidered, scantily gathered ruffles, which cover 
the skirt nearly to the waist; the basque cut, with only 
one seam in the back is also made of the ruffling: the 
embroidered edges sewed together in the back seam so 
that most of the work shall be in the centre ; the fronts 
are cut the same way, taking up one dart where it would 
naturally come to fit the figure closely. The sleeves are 
arranged correspondingly by cutting the upper part 
from the heaviest of the embroidery, while the under 
part is made from plain. The bottom of the basque is 
then finished with a strip of the embroidered ruffle fitted 
plainly around it. These made very rich-looking, yet 
easily laundried dresses, and seem a desirable change 
from those so fancifully puffed and draped. 


White Swiss muslins with colored dots embroidered 
on them, and having ruffling in colored scallops as well 
as the dots, make up into very pretty and inexpensive 
dresses. One in blue and white has the skirt trimmed 
with three of these ruffles scantily gathered and a short 
full drapery crossing in front, edged with the embroidery; 
the back breadths are looped to simulate a large sash 
bow with ends. 

The fitted basque has the embroider y on its lower 
edge, a scant frill on the rounded bottom of sleeve, 
also in the neck and extending down to the basque 
bottom. Blue ribbons are to be worn with this dainty 
dress. 

Oriental lace seems to have quite superseded the 
pretty Breton, and laundries quite as satisfactorily. Vex-y 
pretty patterns in widths from seven to eight inches can 
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be purchased for sixty cents, and are used for ruffling 
on the fine white mull dresses, alternating with ruffles 
of the dress goods. 

Many of the fine mulls this season resemble a flower- 
garden with their rich coloring of Roses, Fleur-de-lis, 
Pansies and Lilacs. They are made over a white silk 
lining, and trimmed with white lace flounces, and with 


them are worn satin ribbons corresponding in color with 
the flowers. The waists are generally in basque shape, 

pointed in front, the drapery concealing the bottom of 

the basque in the back, though round waists are also 
used with satin belt ribbon and sashes behind. The silk 
underwaisl can be made separately, and so answer for a 
number of these dresses. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


Currant Jelly No. 2 . 

Stem the currants; scald them in a porcelain kettle or 
in a crock set iu a kettle of hot water. Do not let them 
boil; you can tell by the changed color when they are 
scalded. They must bo stirred occasionally, as those at 
the bottom beat more rapidly than those on top. When 
they are scalded, mash them, and as soon as cool enough 
strain first through a coarse linen bag, and then through 
a flannel one. Allow one pound of granulated sugar to 
a pint of juice, but it will jelly with less. Five pounds 
of sugar., to six pounds of juice will answer, but will 
require boiling a few moments longer. Measure your 
sugar put it in the oven and heat it as hot as possi¬ 
ble .without yellowing it any; let your juice boil ten 
minutes; then throw in the hot sugar and it will prob¬ 
ably jelly as soon as it dissolves. Try it by cooling a 
little in a tablespoon on a piece of ice, or by putting a 
little in a sauce-dish and setting iu cold water. If it 
stiffens even on the edge of the spoon or dish, it is done; 
if not, boil it five minutes and try it again. Old or 
fully ripe currants should not be used for jelly. The 
color will not be fine and it will be more difficult to 
stiffen it. Have your jelly glasses warm and pour the 
hot jelly immediately in, and set them until the follow¬ 
ing morning where the flies will not have access to them. 
Then cut some white writing paper just the size of the 
top of your glasses, and lay a piece over each glass so 
that it will rest on the jelly; then pour on each a tea¬ 
spoon of brandy, and paste a brown paper tightly over 
the glass. The brandy will prevent any mould gather¬ 
ing, and if you keep the jelly until next summer, you 
will find it all right. The glasses should be filled as full 
as possible with the hot juice, as it shrinks in cooling. 
Jellies made of berries are improved by putting currant 
juico with them, without losing the flavor of the 
berries. 

White Layer Cake. 

Two cups powdered or fine granulated sugar, one-half 
cup of butter, the whites of four eggs, three cups of 
flour, three small teaspoons of baking powder sifted 
with the flour. Beat the sugar and butter to a cream, 
then stir in the milk and flour, a little at a time. Add 
the whites last. Never fails. It will make three thick 
layers, or four of medium thickness, and any filling can 
be used between them. 

Suet Pudding, No. 2 . 

Three-fourths of a cup of beef suet, freed from strings 
and chopped very fine; one-half cup molasses (New 
Orleans is best for cooking); one cup of bread-crumbs, 


and one of flour; one cup of raisins, one-half cup sweet 
milk. One teaspoon of soda mashed fine aud dissolved 
in the molasses. Cinnamon, cloves and nutmeg to taste. 
Steam two hours. This will be sufficient for six persons. 

Sauce. 

Three-fourths cup of sugar, one egg, piece of butter 
size of small egg, one heaping teaspoon flour, and a 
tablespoon of strong cider vinegar. 

Stir butter, flour and sugar together, then gradually 
pom- in a cup and a half of boiling water, stirring con¬ 
stantly, and set on the stove a moment to boil; remove, 
and add the vinegar and the yolk of the egg, if it is 
not too hot to curdle it. The white of the egg should 
be beaten to a stiff froth, and gently stirred in just 
before it is sent to the table. 

Cookies No. 2 . 

One full cup sugar, one cup of butter, one egg, one 
teaspoon of soda dissolved in two tablespoons of water. 
Mix very soft. 

Chocolate. 

Take two squares (two ounces), of unsweetened choc 
olate, grate it, and add sufficient sugar for your taste 
and a pinch of salt. Put it into a sauce pan, and dis¬ 
solve it with a tablespoon of water, stirring it a few 
minutes. Have ready a pint of milk, boiling hot, and 
a pint of boiling water. Pour the water gradually into 
the sauce pan, stirring constantly. Then pour in the 
hot milk and let it boil a minute. When it is time to 
serve it, stir in the whites of two eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth, and pour into the cups immediately; or whip a 
cup of cream to a stiff froth, with two tablespoons of 
sugar and a few' drops of extract of vanilla, and when 
serving, lay a spoonful on the top of the chocolate in 
each cup. 

Roly-Poly Pudding. 

Make a light biscuit dough from receipt in May 
Cabinet, roll it out, and put over it stoned cherries or 
berries of any kind, roll it up and fold the edges so as 
to prevent the juices from running out, and lay in a 
dish iu a steamer and steam an hour, or wring a cloth 
out of hot water; dredge it with flour and put your 
pudding in it, then put it in a kettle of boiling water. 
The water must be kept constantly boiling while cook¬ 
ing, and it will require an hour and a half to boil. 
Steaming is much easier, and it will not become heavy 
if dinner has to wait. Serve with pudding sauce, or 
butter and sugar. Mrs. C. G. Herbert. 













CURRENT NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


It is useless now to send out our seeds or bulbs; neither 
■will prosper—but to all yearly subscribers received dur¬ 
ing the balance of the year, we will supply the premi¬ 
ums now being grown for l8S4's use. details of which 
will be given in the early fall. 

* 

* * 

It would be interesting to us to hear from every reader 
respecting the results obtained from planting our pre¬ 
mium seeds or bulbs, when the season has sufficiently 
advanced to determine the measure of success attained 
with them. 

* w * 

Roses and Strawberries were to have been the princi¬ 
pal features of the June (Semi-Annual) Exhibition this 
year, of the New York Horticultural Society, as for a 
number of years past. Great was the disappointment 
of the officer's and members, and greater the regret of 
the regular visitors, that, owing to the severe storm on 
,he morning of the opening day. the exhibition was 
almost a complete failure. Very nearly all the good 
Roses within a radius of twenty miles of the city were 
completely destroyed, so there was not a single entry 
that was creditable to either the Society or the Ex¬ 
hibitor. As usual, there were a few good plants sent 
in for exhibition only, that were of considerable inter¬ 
est: prominent among these was a noble specimen of 
the Dasylirion acrotrichune. from the conservatory of 
Chas. E. Pratt, Esq., of Brooklyn, N. Y., and the first 
time we have seen it on exhibition in Yew York. This 
plant belongs to the natural order, Bromilacecee, is a 
native of Mexico. In general appearance it resembles 
the Yucea, The flower stem was about ten feet high, 
the upper portion being crowded with a dense panicle 
of flowers, of a light lemon color, and produced in 
small calkins like those of the willow. It was well 
worth a visit to the hall, to see this remarkable plant, 
if there were no other objects of interest. 

* 

« * 

An article headed “Two Thousand Dollars for a 
Flower Bed,” has been going the rounds of the Yew 
York papers in which it is stated that at one of the vil¬ 
las of Yewport, R. I., there is planted this season in a 
single flower bed 20,000 of the ornamental leaved plants 
known as Altemanthera Paraclioides Major. This is 
one of the most beautiful of all the class of ornamental 
leaved plants, the colors being delicately blended in 
crimson, pink, and orange tints, which, when seen at 
certain angles against a green background, exceeds al¬ 
most any other foliage plant in beauty. It grows to a 
height of not more than five or six inches, and continues 
its brilliant coloring from June until October. This 
"plant is much used for lettering. The same firm who 
furnished this large quantity of plants for Newport 
(Peter Henderson & Co.), sold last year to one of the 
seaside hotels, 5,000 plants of this same variety which 
were used in marking the name of the hotel on the 
greensward. This system of lettering with ornamental 
foliage plants on the lawn is now very generally, prac¬ 
ticed. The first seen of it in this country to any extent 
was at the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, in 
1876, where the plant Golden Feather was then only 


used for this purpose, but the Altemanthera, and par¬ 
ticularly the variety above named, is found to answer 

the purpose much better, its colors being more brilliant. 
* 

* * 

Flowers and fruit are always fit presents; flowers, 
because they are a proud assertion that a ray of beauty 
outvalues all the utilities of the world; fruits, because 
they are flowers of commodities, and admit of fantastic 
values being attached to them. 

■K- 

■X* 

The grotesque Cactus is a subject of daily increasing 
interest. AA'lien their cultivation was first commenced, 
like most amateurs, 1 used just such soil as Pelargoni¬ 
ums delight in. aud consequently was much disappointed 
iu their growth, which in some species is marvellously 
rapid, aud in others provokingly slow. A few failures 
taught me my error, and now I find one-half good soil 
and one-half bricks broken up and mixed with white 
sand, epicurean food for them. 

r -Sr 

AVith a little care, the shady corners of our gardens, 
that have usually been left to rubbish, aud shady pas¬ 
sages also, can be made the prettiest places in the gar¬ 
den, by the use of a few Ferns—native ones from the 
woods will answer—and other plants like the Pansy and 
Daisy, and a few other things that delight in cool, 
shady spots. 

* w 

The use of the Sunflower as a living stake for Tomato- 
plants continues to be recommended by those who have 
tried it, especially where fowls are kept—the Sunflower 
seeds being excellent feed for them. A little more room 
is left between hill and hill, as there are two plants to 
be fed instead of one, but, in a garden, about forty inches 
will do very well, as the Tomato-plant is kept strictly 
erect to the great advantage of the circulation and the 
fruit. The side branches are pinched at one leaf beyond 
the first bunch of blossoms on each, and the top as 
soon as enough of fruit is set to be sure of complete 
maturity. Tomatos, like Grapes, must have light and 
warm air to attain fine flavor, aud like Grapes, too, they 
do best if thinly screened from the direct blaze of the 
sunshine. Sunflower plants for this use should be ad¬ 
vanced in frames, the roots in blocks of roasted or scalded 
sod, so as to be quite as stout as the Tomato-plants when 
both are set together. 

vC- * 

As early as the time of Alexander II. of Scotland, a 
man who let weeds go to seed on a farm was declared 
to be the King's enemy. In Denmark fanners are com¬ 
pelled to destroy all weeds on their premises. In France 
a man can prosecute his neighbor for damages who 
permits weeds to go to seed which may endanger neigh¬ 
boring lands. 

* * 

The Jesuit missionary Camelli, returning to Spain 
from the Isle of Luzon, sought an audience of Queen 
Maria Theresa, and presented her with a mother-of- 
pearl vase, in which grew a small shrub with glossy 
green leaves, bearing two flowers of dazzling whiteness 
(the Camellia). Plucking the fair bloom, she ran to the 
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king’s chamber, which he was pacing in one of his peri¬ 
odical fits of melancholy. “Behold the new flower of 
the Phillipines,” she cried, as her husband welcomed 
her with a fond embrace. “I have kept the best for 
you; tho other you shall present to-night to Rozalez, 
who plays so well in ‘ Ciuna ’ at tho Theatre del Prin¬ 
cipe.” 

* * * 

Attar of Roses is prepared by distillation of the petals 
in Persia, India, and other Eastern countries, whence it 
is exported in small vials. It is very costly, and is often 
adulterated; it is often called olio of Roses. That of 
Adriauoplc is called the best. 

it 

* * 

In the white sand of tlieErgent Mountains, atSarepta, 
Asiatic Russia, are found some curious stones. They 
have round, cylindrical and target-shaped forms, and 
range in size from lumps smaller than walnuts to masses 
of more than fourteen inches in length, and from two 
to seven in thickness. Each of the cylindrical stones, 
which are often forked and root-like in appearance, is 
found to contain a brown kernel with a white spot in 
the centre. These singular formations have perplexed 
many persons, including Alexander von Humboldt, who, 
while declaring the stones to be of recent date, could 
not explain their origin. Alex Becker now believes that 
he can with certainty assert that they have been pro 
duced around roots of plants containing milky juice" 
Several such plants grow abundantly in the white sand, 
Tite long roots are lacerated by insects, and the milky 
fluid flows continually from the wounds, sticking 
the chalky sand firmly around the roots. In time the 
roots die and disappear, leaving in their places white, 
often hollow kernels, together with the brown color of 
the root-cortex. The round and target-shaped stones, 
only few of which have a brown kernel, may have 
formed where the milky fluid ran away into the sand. 

* 

* * 

Postal regulations and fees are an ever new, ever old 
topic of wonderment. Our subscribers in Canada can 
make remittances to us in registered letter's for a five- 
cent fee for registry, whilst a registered letter from the 
United States to Canada costs a ten-cent registry fee. 
Under the new postal rate for letters, going into effect 
next October, a letter to Canada will cost but two cents, 
while a letter from Canada will cost three cents. In 
sending out our premium seeds and bulbs to supply a 
Canadian subscriber, postage costs ten cents, whereas, 
those in Great Britain are sent at a cost of but one cent, 
and those sent to South Africa cost but four cents. 

•!r 

* * 

The Grammanthes, an interesting succulent herba¬ 
ceous plant, for rockwork, derives its name from gram¬ 
ma, writing, and anlhos, a flower ; marks like V being 
on the corolla. A strange coincidence, from the fact of 
the plants belonging to the 5tli Class, and 5th Order, 
Peutandria-Peutogijina) of the Linnrean system. 

* 

* « 

Among the concessions recently granted by the Mexi¬ 
can Government, is one which allows Louis Legorreta 
and Arthur Mayer to gather for ten year's the Cactus or 
Maguey plant on Government lands. These persons 
must establish in the country within two year's a paper 
and textile mill in which the Cactus leaf is to be used, 
and for each such mill erected at a cost of not less than 


$150,000 the Government will give a premium of $30,000. 
The plant is said to be so abundant that the industry- 
can be extended almost without limit. 

* " * 

A feature of vegetation in Australia is the number of 
distinct species to be found. There are more than 
10,000 species of flowering plants, being more than can 
be found in the whole continent of Europe. The high¬ 
est tree in the world, being 480 feet in height, was found 
in Australia, and trees are frequently seen there now 
which are more than 400 feet in height. 

* “ » 

A great many children have puzzled themselves over¬ 
tire surname of the royal family, and indeed, it is a 
question that older people have failed to answer satis¬ 
factorily; but a writer in The Whitehall Review seems 
to have settled the question, and says: 

“At dinner the other night the conversation lapsed, 
as it sometimes will lapse with the best, into ques¬ 
tions hardly distinguishable from conundrums. A 
celebrated historian was present, and I put a question 
to him which I know has puzzled a great many people 
at different times: ‘What is the surname of the royal 
family?’ ‘Guelph, of course.’ That is the usual 
answer, and it was the historian’s. I ventured to 
suggest, that although the royal family are Guelphs 
by descent, her majesty’s marriage until Priiice Albert 
of Saxe-Cobourg must have the effect which the mar¬ 
riage of a lady has in all other cases, and that the 
surname of the present house must be the Prince 
Consort’s. But what is the surname of the Prince 
Consort’s family? Simple, but staggering. No one 
knew. All guessed, ‘and all were wrong. I hap¬ 
pened to have looked up the subject a few months ago, 
so I knew that the name was ‘ Wettin.’ Of course no 
one had heard it before. Every one smiled at the hor¬ 
rible idea of the Guelphs being reduced to Wettins! 
Tlie point was referred to Theodore Martin. ‘ You are 
quite right,’ said the graceful biographer of the Prince 
Consort. ‘Wettin is the family name of the house of 
Saxony, to whom the dominion of Saxony came in the 
year 1420. The king of Saxony and the minor princes 
of the house are, therefore, all Wettins; or, German, 
Wetner.’ ” 

» * # 

Weeds should never be permitted to get an inch high. 
Go over the garden beds with a steel rake as often as 
once a week. The labor will be more than repaid by the 
increased growth of the crop, and the weeds will never 
make their appearance. The labor will be far less than 
is required to clear out wfeeds after they have grown 
several inches, and have checked and partly spoiled the 
crop. ' 

* 

* » 

Cultivate frogs, toads and lizards. Put them in your 
gardens, and as the evening approaches they will hop 
from their hiding-places and snuggle down in some 
convenient spot near the gutter, or where they know 
their food will come plentifully. The ants, roaches, 
mosquitoes, etc,, they consume in the night is marvel¬ 
ous, and thus they keep down the insect pests. 

* 

* * 

If you have neighbors interested in floriculture, send 
us their ' names for] simple copy of the Flobai, 
Cabinet. 
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NEWSPAPER WAIFS. 

“ Blood will tell," so be careful bow you make 
confideuts of your relations. 

A dumb-bell can only emit a mute tap peal.—.V. Y. 
Advertiser. 

A time-honored court-room—’The front parlor.— 
A". Y. Xeics. 

Jones says he feels sure that his young hopeful 
six-months old, will easily develop a love for field 
sports, because he is already such a base bawler.— 
T. H. F. 

The liuge stone hand of an idol iu a Chinese tem¬ 
ple recently fell off and severely injured a worshipper 
beneath. " Satin finds some mischief still for idol 
hands to do.”— Burling ton Free Press. 

Lady—” But. Professor, how came you to offend 
Mrs. Smith ?” Professor—” Ah. I rill tell you. 
Mine. Smit she come to me and she say I do vant my 
daughter to sing so high as Mees Brown, and she fly 
in one rage and say as cl ere is nosing low in her 
fa-mily. vep I say Mees Smit she haf a low voice." 

“My dear,” said Rattler at the tea table, looking 
up from his evening paper. ” this French-China trou¬ 
ble looks serious." ” Yes." answered Mrs. R., “ Brid¬ 
get broke the handle off the sugar bowl to-day, but I 
didn't think you would notice it so soon."—Boston 
Courier. 

Woman who has been looking over blankets in a 
Main Street store: ** Well. I didn’t mean to buy. Am 
just looking for a friend." Clerk, politely: “ Don't 
rhink you'll find your friend among the blankets. 
We’ve looked ’em all through." 

A little fellow of five, going along the street with 
a dinner-pail, is stopped by a kind-hearted old gentle¬ 
man. who says: ” Where are you going, my little 
man?" ‘‘To school." "And what do you do at 
school? Do you learn to read? " ” No." “To write?" 
“No.” "Tocount?" “No." “What do you do?" 

4 1 wait for school to let out." 

The sighs of a lover are supposed to indicate the 
size of his affection. 

When Brown broke one of his wife’s china tea cups, 
she bewailed the loss in doleful strains. She was so 
■sorry, she said, she had had that cup so many years. 
A day or two later, a new lamp globe was broken. 
Then Mrs. B. was so sorry because it was brand new. 
If it wasn’t for that, she wouldn’t have cared one bit. 
Women are wonderful creatures, but their logic is 
more wondei£ul than they. 

41 Yes." said Mrs. Towser, as she expiated upon the 
beauties of her flower garden, “I have given it great 
care, and if you come over in a week or two, I expect 
to be able to show you some beautiful scarlet pneu¬ 
monias."— Somerville Journal. 

At breakfast the other morning a New York dude 
declined a piece of shad, fie had been told that fish 
food made brain, and he didn’t want to unfit himself 
for the position he occupied in society. 

It took the ladies of the MichiganWomen's Christian 
Temperance Union a little while to get acquainted, 
but when the acquaintance was formed it ripened 
fast. “ How do you give your name ? " asked one 
lady of another, as they removed their wraps at the 
door one morning. “I have usually written it Mrs. ! 
James P. Jones.” “Did your mother name you 
‘ James P. * ” inquired the first speaker, with con¬ 
siderable emphasis. “/ will never call myself by 
my husband’s name." ‘‘Nor I,” “Nor I,” “Nor 
L" came from a number of bystanders. The little 
woman appeared surprised to find herself so largely 
in the minority, but she finally found breath and 
courage to say: “ Well, I suppose it does make a dif¬ 
ference what ldnd of a man the husband is.” And 
then the president rung to order, the knot of ladies 
dispersed, and there was a sort of a look upon their 
faces as if the little woman had come out ahead.— 
Adrian Times. 


Quick Wit Wins.— Years ago, into a wholesale 
grocery store in Boston walked a tall, muscular- 
looking man, evidently a fresh comer from some 
backwoods town in Maine or New Hampshire. Ac¬ 
costing the first person he met, who happened to bo 
the merchant himself, he asked : 

“You don't want to hire a man in your store, do 
you ?’\ 

“Well,”said the merchant, “I don’t know, what 
can you do ?" 

“ Do i" said the man ; “ I rather guess I can turn 
my hands into almost anything: what do you want 
done ?” 

| “ Well, if I was to hire a man, it would be one that 

| could lift well—a strong, wiry fellow; one, for in¬ 
stance, that could shoulder a sack of coffee like that 
: yonder, and carry it across ihe store, and never lay 
! it down." 

“There, now, capt’n,” said the countryman, “ that 
is just me. I can lift anything I hitch to: you can’t 
suit me better. What will you give a man that will 
suit you ?” 

” I tell you." said the merchant. “ if you will 
shoulder this sack of coffee, and carry it across the 
store twice, and never lay it down, I will hire you a 
year at a hundred dollars a month.” 

" Done," said the stranger : and by this time every , 
clerk in the store hail gathered around, and waited 
to join in the laugh against the man. who walked up 
to the sack, threw it across his shoulder with perfect 
ease, as it was not extremely heavy? and, walking 
with it twice across the store, went quietly to a 
large hook, which was fastened to the nail, and 1 
hanging it up. turned around to the surprised mer- j 
chant, and sai 1: 

“There, now, it may hang there till dooms-day; I 
| shall never lay it down. What shall I go about, 
mister ? Just give me plenty to do and a hundred 
dollars per month, and it's all right." 

The clerks broke into a laugh, and the merchant, 
discomfiued, yet satisfied, kept his agreement; and 
to-day the green countryman is the senior partner in- 
the firm, and is worth a million dollars. 

Young Wife.—“P m always saying something stupid. 
Mrs. Giddigad was here to-day, and when she went 
away, she said, ‘Now, I’ve been here three times, 
and you haven't been to see me once. I shan’t 
come again until you have called on me.’ And I 
blundered out, ‘Thank you!" Wasn’t it ridicu-| 
lous?" Husband—“ Not a bit of it. On the contrary, 
it was quite apropos 

" Mary must have a summer bonnet,” remarked 
Mrs. Rattler to her husband this morning, “and I 
think I will have my old straw pressed over for her.” 

“ A ‘ chip ’ off the old block, I suppose," rejoined R. 
—Boston Courier. 


ASTHMA. 

A Most Distressing Case. 

On November 15th, 1882, Mrs. 3Iary Y. Hedges, of 
Danville, N. Y., came to our office, and put herself 
under the Compound Oxygen Treatment. She had 
been for many years a sufferer from Asthma. Her 
condition when she came was distressing in the ex¬ 
treme. She had exhausted the skill of all the differ¬ 
ent methods of curing asthma, including a long stay 
at the Institution in her native place. For about a 
year she had hardly been free from it at all, and had 
to take morphine every day. When she came, she 
remarked that she came to try the C. O. as a last 
hope for some relief, as she had not a particle of faith 
that anything in the, world can cure asthma. We 
promised to let her go home for the holidays deci¬ 
dedly improved. She was very skeptical about our 
being able to fulfill the promise. 

After one week’s treatment she was free from 
asthma. During the second week she had one attack 
for two hours, in which she thought she would die. 
j That was her last attack. 

! On December 9th she went home, apparently a well 
I woman. 


iiiree wocks alter UK 
wrote us the following lettor: 




wwuiuvr 1852 . 


” It’s now over three weeks since I left vour ©- 
"•■th my discharge papers, mul Itlmnktho Uinld- 
mucl. PS "' ens eu,dod t0 y°“> “> whom I owS 

'Jam feeling so well; better than in ten yean 
find I call walk, run sewing machine, do ninny ibj 
about the house I have not been able to do In Ve« 
Have no pain either hi lungs or shoulders; not 
hit ot pressure tor breath; going and doing with • 
Jeet ease and comfort whatever I undeitakr ' 
grea t change in me is truly marvelous. I am a i- 
d, r to myself as well as mg f riends, and otll‘ rs I 
say they shall test its merits in their own cases." 


Between two and three months after the above = 
written, we received the following letter from i 
Hedges, which we publish with her consent: 


“ Dansville, N. Y , March 13th. IS* 
” Dus. Starkey £ Polen : Dear Sirs:— In Xcc. 
ber, last. I called at your office in Girard Street.! 
ing to get relief from asthma, but not cxpectig 
get cured of it. 1 had been told so many tiin±&* 
cure' -simply endure. After consultation with i 
you said I could find relief, and in sly mouths of* 
sistent home effort, an entire cure. 

”/ have done so much better than youpromittd- 
that I feel I must write this letter to you andgAie 
praise to Compound Oxygen. Sixteen years ai 
had diphtheria, leaving me with brouchfal dffici 
About eight years ago asthma set in, and for all tb 
years 1 have suffered from a cough and ircqv 
asthmatic spasms, never more than two mos 
passing by without au attack nioer or less s-=v. 
For nine weeks before going to you, I suffered ■ 
and night , never finding relief except under th* 
fiucnee or oniates. They were my constant c 
iianions until I could endure the thraldom no loa; 
Life wasn't worth living, rtuffing and panting 
breath as 1 had to do. 

" To day. after four weeks's office treatment, ur 
the kind and attentive care of Drs. Starkey Jfc Pa: 
I cull myself well—perfectly well— having had: 
one spasm since my treatment commenced, and t 
while under your care iu Philadelphia. 

”/ breath? with perfect ease and freedom ; vr, 
about my house; walk long distances, and k brea 
like other people.' none knowing the luxury tfll t 
have suffered in like manner. I am ‘ armed for 
foe ’ with Home Treatment, and wisli every asthm: 
iu the land could hear and know of the Benefit to 
gained from the use of Compound Oxygen. W 
ing you long life and future usefulness. I am, 
cerely, Mary Y. Hedges. 

Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen is sent fn* 
charge. It contains a history of the discovery, 
ture, and action of this new remedy, and a recocj 
many of the remarkable results which have so 
attended its use. 

Also sent free , “Health and Life a quirs: 
record of cases and cures under the Compouud Cta 
gen Treatment, in which will be found, as reported 
patients themselves, and open for verificatt 
more remarkable results in a single period of O. 
months, than all the medical journals of the Urn 
States can show in a year. 

Drs. STAHKEY & PAIEX, 
1109 & 1111 Girard St., Phlla., J 


A Detroiter, who was taking a newly arrived Z 
lishman around town the other day, happened 
pass a carpenter’s shop, and the Englislmian rems 
ed that he had always heard that American works 
were rather slovenly and careless. “Wewill g< 
and see," was the reply, and they entered and 
down to wait for the boss. The carpenter was us 
his brace and bit to bore holes in a frame of sc* 
sort, and after each hole was bored he had to inset 
wooden wedge. When he had bored a hole he wo? 
walk off two feet and hang up his brace, which wo? 
be wanted again in about two minutes. After w! 
tling out each wedge, he would turn and place 
knife on a shelf, and every time ho wanted liis bu¬ 
rner it was on the bench six feet away. “ Ah! I £ 
I was sadly mistaken,” said the Englishman, as ti 
finally departed. “Why, that man lmd ns mu 
order and system as any workman I ever saw in E: 
land. He must have occupied four-fifths of Ills tiz 
walking back and forth for and with his toci 
“ Yes, he was working by the day, you see,” expli 
ed the citizen ns they walked on.— Detroit Ft 
Press. 
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A cluster of Morning Glories, 

Purple and pink and white, 

She brought iu her fair young fingers, 
Holding them up to the light. 

“ Out of my own little garden, 

Mamma, I picked them for you: 

Which do you think is prettiest. 

Pink, or white, or blue?” 

“ Ah, now, my little daughter, 

Surely ’tis hard to say; 

Beautiful, graceful, daiuty things— 
Each in its own fair way.” 

And as I take her offering, 

Binding the short stems together. 

Plucked in the fashion of children 
Out in the sunshiny weather, 

■ Swiftly my heart hears a sermon— 
Triple its heads must be: 

Wonderful teachings these trumpets fair 
Are whispering to me. 

You, O my rosy preacher, 

Typify all the glow, 

Grace and gladness and music, 

. Bird-song and brooklet flow. 

Light of the early morning, 

Roseate sunset flush, 

Blue of the noonday heaven, 

Moonlight, and midnight hush— 

Crowd in your tented chalice 
Memories of love and bliss, 

Dreamings'in broad, green mealows, 
Rapture of holiest kiss— 





Standing as symbols of beauty, 
Only of gladness convoy, 

Art thou, O pink Morning Glory, 
Fairest, since preacher of joy? 

Close to the flush of thy gladness, 
Clear and intense in thy blue, 
Look up ! preacher my second, 

I wait thy message so true. 


With but a leaf stir between them 
Sorrow and joy must abide, 

“ (Violet and purple for suffering)” 
Shade to glow, cheek to cheek, side 
by side. 

Yet, O my Morning Glory, 

Even thou mergest at length 
Into a white-throated trumpet. 

Bom of thy root and thy strength! 
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Ah, I already must bless you. 
Priest, in your surplice of white;' 
Grand is your unspoken sermon. 
Written in letters of light. 

Nearer to sorrow than gladness, 
Peace plants her banner of calm; 
Up from the wine-press of suffering 
Riseth the conqueror's palm ! 


Grief, through the depths of thy shadow 
Though my dim pathway may lie, 

Yet can I sing if beyond thee, 

My soul stands white by-and-by ! 
***** 
“Now, mamma, pleaso do tell me— 
Why do you stop to think ? 

Which do you think is nicest— 

The blue, or white, or pink?” 


Last of the three perfect flowers, 
Highest and sweetest thy speech; 
Joy may her rose-tinted signal 
Raise far above my hand’s reach. 


And with lips where a smile is trembling, 
Though my eyes with tears are bright, 

I whisper, “ Well my darling, 

I ihink —yes, I’m sure —the white!” 

—[Rebecca Parley Reed . 


MID-SUMMER AND ITS FLORA. 


The hands upon the dial-face of the clock of Nature 
stand pointing at twelve; it is noon of the year. You 
know it by the stillness of the warm summer days, by 
the deep blueness of the skies, by the fullness and green¬ 
ness of vegetation, the rich culmination of the foliage, 
which is all ready to ripen into decay, although there 
is not one dead leaf or drooping twig to be seen as yet. 
Not a leaf shows even a yellow tinge, and they dance 
and play in the soft zephyr, as though conscious that 
they had reached the fullness of their beauty. The 
broad meadows, still green, are like great seas, the 
blossoming grass moving in billows at every breath of 
the breeze. 

What days are these, when the whole world of Nature 
seems to be waiting as if loath to enter upon its new 
form of growth, its time of ripening—waiting for the 
full fruit! Now, if ever, do we have days of complete 
beauty. All of us can recall some of these perfect 
days—they throng all along the route from the fifteenth 
of June to the last of August—days when Heaven 
seems to be upon, earth, and the golden age comes 
again, so bright is the sunshine, so delicious the breeze, 
so musical the air with insect sounds, so gorgeous the 
flowers that are springing from Flora’s basket. I have 
always had a fancy that the classic Golden Age must 
have been always a sort of mid-summer, and that our 
brief season was kindly given us as a reminder of that 
happy period, long ago lost to fallen mankind. Cer¬ 
tainly it is a time for rejoicing, and what glad surprises 
there are for us each successive week, especially in the 
blossoms and flowers, for we are surprised every 
hour. 

You remember the first days of spring, when the 
plants and grasses awoke from their long winter sleep, 
how the very earth seemed to throb with life. There 
were Anemones and Crocusses and Violets, and the 
Arbutus and the Saxifrage, and a multitude of wild 
flowers, so profuse that you thought nothing could sur¬ 
pass the show. But how much grander is the exhibi¬ 
tion of midsummer’s bloom. July and August have a 
myriad of flowers. We cannot write nor read of half 
of them; and they are showy, too—queens in their way, 
each one seeming to call for special notice, and making 


us want to cry out, “Ah, was there ever anything so 
beautiful ? ” 

The Rose, celebrated in Eastern story, and suggestive 
of Lalla Rookh, as well as of the rural graces of the 
maids of Lorraine, who gave to Queen Maria Antoinette 
a bed of Rose leaves, as she passed through Nancy, on 
her way to France, is in bloom during the first of mid¬ 
summer. It is a right royal flower. Even our little 
modest wild Rose is a beautiful rustic queen. Who can 
say whether the white Rose or the red, the budding or 
the full blown, has been most celebrated. Oft, indeed, 
have all been sung; and the Rose-bud, from its grace 
and gradually maturing beauty, has not been inappro¬ 
priately made emblematic of a young girl. 

There are many species, the family embracing plants 
with regular flowers, numerous distinct stamens in¬ 
serted on the calyx, and one or many pistils, quite dis¬ 
tinct, or united and combined with the calyx tube- 
Famous among the numerous kinds is the Rose tie la 
Malmaison, propagated by the Empress Josephine, and 
carrying with it memories of that graceful and noble 
woman of the first Empire. 

There is the Morning Glory, beloved of our child¬ 
hood, and almost the only flower that was willing to 
come up from the seeds we planted and dug over. The 
picture comes back to me, as I write, of the clambering, 
plant that canopied my mother’s kitchen door, and the 
beautiful show it made in the July and August mornings, 
with its funnel-shaped flowers that opened at the 
dawn and closed again before night. White, red, pur¬ 
ple, variegated flowers, nestling like tropical birds 
among the thick, green leaves, and perhaps a humming¬ 
bird, darting in and out, or a golden bumble-bee hid in 
the cup of the blossom. Was there ever anything 
prettier than these ? Perhaps it is the halo of romance,, 
the exaggerated color that clings to all youthful scenes, 
that gives us this delight, but the flower has beauty, 
too. We are glad to see it becoming fashionable 
again. 

In the hedges one will find the Clethra, of the bril¬ 
liant Heath family. It inherits little of the rich color 
of its tribe, but it has all its beauty. Its white flowers, 
“terminal racemes,” that is, flowers clustering along a 
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common stalk, have delightful fragrance. Filling in all 
the undergrowth of the woods, and lighting up each 
side of the road, for miles and miles, are the brilliant 
clusters of the Kalmia, or American Laurel. The 
emerald gloss of its leaves has made the forest beauti¬ 
ful al 11 hrough the spring, and now it brightens it up into 
gorgeous loveliness with the gay colors of its flowers. 

Frequently the prettiest and shadiest places in the 
woods; by dryad haunts; in wet, rocky glens; by the 
banks of streams, looking across the glowing sunsets; on 
fairy islands, hanging over the edge of the water, al¬ 
most dipping its azure blue-bells into the foam of gauzy 
waterfalls, we find the I-Iare-bell —Hyacinthus nonscrip- 
tus. It has traveled all the way from Persia, where 
once the queens of the Artaxerxes and the Chosroes cul¬ 
tivated it iu their gardens, and it is now common in all 
our forests. It derives its name from the fact of its 
generally growing in those places frequented by hares. 
The flower varies iu color and beauty, some being com¬ 
pletely white, and others much resembling the poorer 
kinds of Hyacinths; but they have longer and narrower 
flowers, not swelling at the bottom ; the bunch of 
flowers is likewise longer and bends downwards. The 
fresh roots of this plant are said to be poisonous; the 
juice is mucilaginous, and in the time of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth was used as starch. 

All through August flourishes the Ground Nut, a 
pretty wild bean, with flowers of a purplish-chocolate 
color, or a brown-purple, that are fragrant. It can be 
found among the Brambles and the Blackberry vines at 
the foot of the hedges and by the sides of quiet roads 
and lanes, twining and climbing around the bushes, 
bearing clusters of flowers which have a papilionaceous 
or butterfly-shaped corolla. 

The Clematis or Traveler’s Joy grows in long continu¬ 
ous beauty. No one knows the origin of the name any 
further than that the beauty of the plant is charming to 
the pedestrian, clothing, as it does, the wayside hedges 
and banks with its twisting branches. The flower has 
no corolla, but four sepals, and derives its showy ap¬ 
pearance from its seed vessels or achenia. These bear 
persistent styles that are long and feathery. 

The Cardinal flower, “the superb Lobelia, flashing 
among the hedges,” as Willis calls it, is also one of the 
glories of midsummer. It is indigenous to our country, 
growing on the borders of rivers and streamlets. The 
plant is decorated with bright scarlet flowers which 
have a singular elegance and richness. 


In low grounds and marsh lands, throwing its shadow 
along rippling water-courses all the way from New 
England southward, grows that foreign-looking plant, 
the Rhododendron, from six to twenty feet high, native 
born and bred, though it carries with it suggestions of 
flamingoes and parrots and palm groves of a southern 
land. It is a magnificent, luxuriant shrub, with leaves 
thick and leathery, from four to ten inches long, very 
smooth and dark-green. The flowers appear in July in 
large clusters: the corolla is an inch broad, white or 
pale-rose colored. One variety is met with having pure 
white, and another one with purplish flowers. One 
might wish that the swamps where they grow might be 
even more fiercely guarded by dragon-flies, or snakes- 
root, or frogs’-bit, spike-rush, or spear-grass, so that 
these oasis of glorious flowers might not be dis¬ 
turbed or cut away, but left to rule in their strange 
solitude. 

“ Consider the Lilies,” said the Saviour upon a time. 
We will follow the injunction, for they are among the 
richest flowers of our midsummer. Field Lilies, Tiger 
Lilies, Japau Lilies and Water Lilies, all are worthy of 
note. They have figured in history and in poetry. The 
great Solomon adorned his bride with this beautiful 
flower; Cleopatra and Zenobia and Nurmahal wore it 
upon their bosoms; and in architecture we find it among 
the Fir-cones and Honeysuckles on the sculptures of 
Assyria. But the Water-Lilies ! What can match those 
cups of snow set in green without and gold within? It 
can well be said that the bright circle of stamens in that 
snow-white cup is the very jewel ■with which the old 
Doges wedded the Adriatic in the days when Venice 
ruled the seas. Beautiful, sacred flower, fair emblem 
of purity and innocence, fitting it was that thy long, 
graceful stalks and odorous blossoms should crown the 
vestal virgin in the temple service. 

We have named only a few of the crowning gems in 
midsummer’s golden casket. From the heap of flowers 
in our lap, the Cardinal Flower, the Rhododendron, the 
Water-Lily, the Kalmia, the Morning Glory could not 
be slighted.' To name all the glorious Flora of this 
charming season would be no slight task, when we think 
of meadows, fields, hillsides, swamps and deep glens— 
glens with all the varieties of Ferns and Maiden Hair. 
And already over the stone walls stretch the long 
branches of the Hypericon and blue Vervain, and in the 
broad pastures whole acres of the stately Golden Rod 
wave in the breeze. F. M. Colby. 


AUGUST. 


The pure enjoyment the garden has afforded us dur¬ 
ing the past month, will, if we have done our part, be 
continued in this. August will tell us plainly whether 
we have been faithful to our trust, or whether we have 
wholly, or in part, neglected it. No month in the year 
is so trying to all kinds of plants as this. In spring and 
early summer the lawn and garden will look moderately 
well in spite of neglect; not so now, unless every care 
has been taken in the preparation of the soil, by deep 
working, manuring and constant cultivation, the sum¬ 
mer's drought will have destroyed or permanently 


ripened every living plant. In a general way we ex¬ 
perience more dry and hot weather in August than in 
any other month of the year; and when this proves ex¬ 
treme it tells plainly on our bedding plants which have 
not grown sufficiently to constitute a cover to the bed that 
holds them, and shade it from the scorching and drying 
influence of the sun. Flower-beds that were dug deep, 
say two feet, and made moderately rich, will have 
proved so congenial a home to the plants, that they will 
have thrown their roots down to such a depth that an 
ordinary drought will have but little, if any, serious 
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effect upon them; besides the rank, luxuriant foliage 
will completely shade the ground, that the scorching 
and drying influence of the sun will, to a great extent, 
be prevented. 

Many of the gardens that are now bare and desolate 
might have been beautifully carpeted with grass and 
flowers, had they been properly cared for. As a means 
of retaining moisture in the soil, as well as of improv¬ 
ing the appearance to the eye, the practice of hoeing is 
not so frequently resorted to iu the course of the season 
as it ought to be. It is no uncommon thing to see the 
hoe and the rake laid aside in the dry weather from the 
mistaken idea that loosening the ground has a tendency 
to dry it out. Experience teaches us that when the sur¬ 
face of the soil is kept loose, the bulk beneath continues 
longer in a humid state. Besides, a loose surface would 
seem to attract moisture : for, if we examine a plot of 
ground where the soil has been lately stirred, and an¬ 
other in a hard crusted state, we shall find a more 
abundant deposit of dew upon the former than upon 
the latter. This must be invigorating to the plants dur¬ 
ing excessive hot weather: in fact, our experience 
proves beyond a doubt that the more we use the hoe. 
the more flourishing is the growth of the plants, other 
requisites being equal. In cultivating our many acres 
of bulbs and annuals, we keep the cultivator and hoe in 


constant operation, going over every part of our grounds 
at least once a week and, if possible, after evory shower 
even though it be twice or thrice a week. Hoeing or 
cultivating, to kill the weeds, is with us a secondary 
consideration. AVe hoe to encourage plant growth, by 
having the soil in a proper condition for their perfect 
development. The result is. that under such treatment 
the weeds cannot grow. There are many gardeners 
that would never hoe the garden except to kill the 
weeds, thinking, seemingly, that that is all the benefit 
there is in the use of the hoe. To such, weeds are bless¬ 
ings in disguise ; they keep the hoe at work, the result 
of which is clean grounds and large crops. There is less 
occasion for constant cultivation in light sandy earth 
which continues open and loose, than in stiff, clayey 
soils : nevertheless, it is of the greatest benefit to keep 
all soils constantly cultivated. In fact, the hoe should 
never lie idle whilst summer lasts ; it keeps the ground 
in a favorable state for the growth of the plants, is the 
best safeguard from a weedy flower-plot, and imparts a 
freshness to the appearance of the ground. But very 
little real work is necessary in the garden during the 
month, further than to keep the surface of the ground 
loose; this will give ample time to enjoy the fruits of the 
labor already bestowed upon it. Next month the opera¬ 
tions for the coming year must be commenced in earnest. 


LILIUM AURATUM. 


Complaint comes to us from every quarter about the 
hardiness, not only as regards its being able to with¬ 
stand the rigors of our winters, but of its adaptation to 
our climate in summer. One writer says he “has 
planted them annually for a number of years, and has 
never succeeded in flowering them after the second 
year: that, in looking for the bulb after flowering, he 
finds nothing but a mass of fibrous roofs.” Another 
says. “ I had last year a bulb which gave me twenty 
flowers; this year all there is to be seen of it is a few 
spindling plants but a few inches high. What is the 
matter?” We notice the same complaints in the vari¬ 
ous horticultural papers in this country and Europe. 
Now let us state a few facts in regard to this, the grand¬ 
est of all Lilies. First, as to hardiness, with us they 
have, under all circumstances and in all situations, 
proven as hardy as any of the family, and that a dry, 
arid soil and exposure to sun does not injure them more 
than any others. Secondly, the shortness of their lives. 
Am individual bulb of the Auratum is as long-lived as 
that of any other Lily. All bulbs decay as soon as they 
reach the limit of their growth, some in one season, 
some in two, three or four. The L. Superbum lives 
but one yeay and travels an inch or more, owing to the 
hardness or dryness of the soil in which it grows, form¬ 
ing a new bulb or bulbs at the end of an underground 
neck or stem. Others decay annually, forming new 


bulbs on either side of the flower-stem. The failure, if 
any there is, lies in reproduction. The Auratum, like 
the Speciosum and others, forms a new bulb inside the 
old one for two or three years, after which it perpetu¬ 
ates itself by forming new bulbs at the base of the stem. 
To increase this Lily, or to keep up a stock, these young 
bulbs must be taken off and planted in a deep rich soil. 
This bulb, more than any other, requires to be planted 
deep, in order that young bulbs may form above the old 
ones, which they will not do if the old one is near the 
surface, particularly if in dry, gravelly soil. If a bulb 
is planted eight or ten inches deep, new ones will form 
just above the old one, and they will continue for a long 
time to increase and bloom. On the contrary, when a 
large bulb is planted near the surface, a too common 
practice, it wastes away, having lived its appointed 
time, and new ones do not form for the reasons already 
given. In Lily culture, like the culture of most other 
plants, the grower always selects the largest, expecting 
greater results; herein lies the mistake, for it is young, 
vigorous bulbs or plants make the strongest growth, are 
the most prolific bloomers, and are the most capable of 
reproduction. Lastly, the remedy lies in selecting 
young, vigorous bulbs, and planting them very deep. 
We should no more expect a strong, prolific growth 
from an old bulb, than we should expect a hard day’s 
work from an old man. 


See that the feelings, thoughts, actions of each hour wide pasture is but separate spears of grass; the Bheoted 
are pure and true; then will your life be such. The bloom of the prairies but isolated flowers.' 




















LIMNANTHEMUM LACUNOSUM. 

(FLOATING heart.) 


The subject of our illustration derives its name from 
vine, mud, and anthos, a flower, in allusion to its 
natural habitat. It is classed in Pentandria-Monogynia 
of the Linntean system, and to the natural order Oentian- 
accce. In our rambles among “wild flowers” we do 


about sundown, the same blossom opening for several 
days; and are produced in single clusters of about ten or 
twelve, and continue to open in succession, during the 
entire summer. The great abundance in which these 
flowers are produced greatly excited our curiosity ; they 



not remember of meeting one more 
delicately beautiful in its purity and 
simplicity, nor one that awakened 
within us a more lively interest than 
this, though there are many more 
showy, in fact, few are less so. We 
found it growing in the greatest lux¬ 
uriance in one of the ponds that sup¬ 
ply the City of Brooklyn with water, 
and at first thought it a tiny Water- 
Lily, with beautifully blotched foli¬ 
age ; for its leaves resemble those of 
the Water-Lily, excepting in size and 
markings; those of this plant being 
about one inch in diameter, and 
blotched with brown, giving them an 
appearance similar to those of the 
Cyclamen. The flowers are about 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter, 
produced on short stems that proceed 
from the leaf-stalk, about an inch be¬ 
low the leaf, and in themselves are 
very interesting, as they rise about 
half an inch above the water, not 
floating on it, as does the Water-Lily. They are com¬ 
posed of five small sepals, and alternating with them, 
five petals very prettily fringed and slightly incurved at 
the edges. The flowers open and close with great regu¬ 
larity, usually two at a time. The time of opening is at 
eight o’clock in the morning, and of closing, at or 


Lihnanthehom Lacdkosdsi. 
(Natural size.) 


seemed to literally cover the water, 
and adapt themselves to almost any 
position, as we found them growing 
equally well where the water was but 
a few inches deep and where it was 
nearly three feet in depth. The leaf¬ 
stalk seems to detach itself very easily 
from its crown of fibrous roots, as we 
saw quantities of them floating on 
the surface, and flowering as freely 
as those that were attached to the 
plant. We have had the plants on 
our table in a shallow dish, the water 
not more than half an inch in depth, 
and they not only flower as freely as 
in their natural habitat, but continue 
to furnish new leaves that grow very 
rapidly. We do not remember of see¬ 
ing such tenacity in plant life. 

As a plant for an aquarium, this 
would be most admirably adapted. 
The beauty of the leaves is of itself 
sufficient to make it of great interest, 
while its pure, delicate, yet noble 
little white flowers standing proudly above the water, 
makes it doubly interesting. 

In the English ponds there is a variety or species Lim- 
nanthenium nymphceoides with golden flowers. We 
hope to gather seeds of this plant in the autumn, in order 
to disseminate it. 














BULBS FOR THE HOUSE AND GARDEN. 


For ease of cultivation, richness of bloom and deli¬ 
cacy of perfume, no bulb is better adapted for the win¬ 
dow-garden than the Hyacinth. They do not need pet¬ 
ting. do not demand south windows or a certain 
temperature, orjcnoisture, but adapt themselves to al¬ 
most any situation, blooming alike in the conservatory 
of the rich in costly gardiniere, or in the window of the 
humble cottage. If you have no window for plants but. 
one facing west, and so despair of having Heliotrope, 
Carnations, and those plants that need sun, then here is 
the plant you can have; if you do not know much 
about taking care of house-plants, Hyacinths are the 
ones for you : if you have but little time to devote to 
plants, but would like something that would make the 
winter seem less dreary and remind you of the coming 
spring, get some Hyacinths. If you want a plant in 
your office, work-room or parlor, you can have it with 
very little trouble. It is best to select your bulbs as 
soon as you can, either personally or send to some good 
dealer. Some think the unnamed bulbs are just as good 
for the house as any ; my experience has been that the 
best bulbs make the best plants, and surely if we have 
but a few, and depend on them to brighten our room 
all winter, we want the [best we can get. Good Hya¬ 
cinths do not always have the largest sized bulbs ; but 
the best ones are heavy compared with their size, and 
smooth skinned. Beware of the rough-looking ones: 
they have not been well ripened. [Note. —We beg to 
differ -with our esteemed correspondent in regard to the 
quality of a “rough Hyacinth bulb ;” very many varie¬ 
ties never make smooth bulbs, yet they produce the 
verv finest spikes of flowers. Conspicuous among this 
class is La Tour d’Auvergne, the very best of the double 
whites ; it rarely fails to give a long and perfect spike 
of bloom, and is, moreover, the roughest of bulbs. We 
heartily endorse all her other suggestions.—E d.] They 
should be potted in October, in rich soil: good loam, 
cow manure made porous with sand ; put in five-inch 
pots with good drainage, the top of the bulbs just show¬ 
ing above the soil; water well, and cover each bulb with 
a small pot. Set them in a dark, cool cellar until the 
pots are well filled with roots; a dark closet will do ; 
keep them there at least six weeks or until the bulbs 
are well rooted; it is of no use to try to have them 
bloom until they have roots. You can bring up part at 


a time, and so prolong the blooming ; they should be 
set iu the shade for a few days, until accustomed to the 
light, then set them near the glass. It is a good plan to 
make a paper cone and slip over the leaves; it makes 
the leaves and flower-spike grow taller; take it oil 
when they are tall enough. They want plenty of water; 
when the flowers begin to open keep as cool as possible 
and they will last much longer. 

Hyacinths can be grown in almost anything, provided 
you put them in the dark until the roots are formed ; 
any fancy dish or vase can be used. Tulips, Crocus, 
Jonquil, Narcissus, and Snowdrops can be grown in 
the same manner, but do not last quite as longaudhave 
not the delicious fragrance of the Hyacinth. After the 
bulbs have done blooming, they cau be set in some out- 
of-the-way place, as they are not ornamental. The 
leaves should be allowed to ripen off, gradually with¬ 
holding water; when dry they can be put into paper 
bags and kept until fall, and then planted in the gar¬ 
den, where they will do very well. They will not do to 
force again. A bed of Hyacinths in spring is a fine 
sight. For this purpose the mixed bulbs are good ; the 
soil should be well enriched and the bulbs planted four 
inches deep. If the bed is needed for plants before the 
foliage is ripened, they can be moved as soon as the 
bloom is over into some convenient place, and remain 
until the leaves are quite dry, then put in paper bags 
until planting time again. Have at least one bed of 
Tulips. They are so hardy, bloom so early, seeming to 
spring out of the cold, bare earth before anything else 
dare venture, and having such a gorgeousness of color 
that almost dazzle one’s eyes to look at; both the early 
single and double and late single and double make a 
showy bed, and the Parrot Tulips are gayer than all the 
rest. Do not forget the Crocus, Snowdrop, Narcissus, 
especially the lovely poet’s Narcissus, so white and fra¬ 
grant. There are many more hardy bulbs, but I have 
not space to mention them. All these bulbs should be 
planted in October, in well prepared beds, covered with 
dry leaves just as the ground freezes hard, taken up in 
the spring after the foliage has ripened, and kept 
dry until fall, with the exception of the last two 
mentioned; these may remain in the ground, taking 
up and resetting every third year. 

Mrs. M. Plumstead. 


THE ART OF PROPAGATION. 


hi. 


THE SAUCER SYSTEM. 


This system of propagation will answer every pur¬ 
pose, and it is the safest of all methods in inexperienced 
hands. TVe were, we believe, the first to introduce this 
system some twenty years ago, and here repeat the 
directions first given in one of the horticultural journals 
at that time. “ Common saucers or plates are used to 
hold the sand in which the cuttings are placed. This 


sand is put in to the depth of an inch or so, and the cut¬ 
tings inserted in it close enough to touch each other. 
The sand is then watered until it becomes in the condi¬ 
tion of mud, and placed on the shelf of the green-house, 
or on the window-sill of the sitting-room or parlor, fully 
exposed to the sun and never shaded. But one condi¬ 
tion is essential to success: until the cuttings become 
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rooted the sand must be Icept continually saturated, and 
kept in the condition of mud; if once allowed to dry up, 
exposed to the sun as they are, the cuttings will quickly 
wilt, and the whole operation will be defeated. The 
rules previously laid down for the proper condition of 
the cuttings are the same in this case, and those for the 
temperature nearly so; although, by the saucer system, 
a higher temperature can be maintained without injury, 
as the cuttings are in reality placed in water, and will 
not droop at the same temperature as if the sand was 
kept in the regular condition of moisture maintained in 
the propagating bench. Still, the detached slip, until 
rooted, will not endure a continuation of excessive heat, 
60 that we advise, as we do in the regular method of 
propagating, that the attempt should not be made to 
root cuttings in this way, in this latitude, in the months 
of June, July, or August, unless with plants of a tropi¬ 
cal nature. When the cuttings are rooted, they should 
be potted in small pots, and treated carefully by shad¬ 
ing and watering for a few days, as previously 
directed.” 

PROPAGATION BY LAYERING IN THE AIR. 

About twenty years ago we published a method of 
propagating Geraniums, that we believed originated 
with us, and which we called, for want of a better 
term, “ Layering in the Air.” It consists in tonguing 
the shoot to be used as a cutting half through with 
a knife, as in the ordinary layering: the shoot so 
treated formed granulations, or “callus,” on the cut 


surface, and was in a condition to form roots im¬ 
mediately on being detached and put into the earth. 
A year or two ago we again bethought ourselves 
of our long-forgotten plan of “layering in the air,” 
but this time we improved upon the former way of 
doing it. Instead of tonguing the shoot to be used for a 
cutting, as before, it was merely snapped short off at a 
point where the condition of the shoot or slip would 
make it hang on to the plant by the merest shred of 
bark. Slight as this strip of bark is, it is sufficient to 
sustain the cutting, without any material injury from 
wilting, until it forms the “callus,” or granulated con¬ 
dition, which precedes the formation of roots. The cut¬ 
ting, or slip, may be detached in from ten to twelve 
days after it has been broken in the manner described, 
and then potted in two or three-inch pots. If watered 
and shaded rather less than required by ordinary cut¬ 
tings, it will form roots in ten or twelve days more, and 
not more than two per cent will fail. Plants of the Tri¬ 
color Geraniums, which all know are difficult to root 
under the ordinary modes of propagation, particularly 
in hot weather, do excellently by this plan. 

The advantage of this method is not only that the 
slips root with far greater facility, but the injury to the 
stock or mother-plants is far less than if the slips had 
been cut clean off instead of being only partly detached. 

Many other plants can be thus propagated with safety, 
notably Begonias, Petunias, Poinsettias, and such plants, 
the cuttings of which have a tendency to damp in hot 
weather. 


HYBRID AMARYLLIS. 


Among the rare and new hybrids of Amaryllis, we find 
in the Garden (London) a notice of a new cross that is 
destined to form a distinct race of hybrid Amaryllises, a 
family of plants that bids fair to out-rival, in point of 
numbers, no less than for the remarkable beauty of 
their flowers, the Gladiolus. To B. S. Williams, Esq., 
we are indebted for the most remarkable cross yet 
noticed, which he has named Mrs. Garfield. Of this 
new hybrid the Garden says : “ Amaryllis Mrs. Garfield 
was obtained by Mr. B. S. Williams by crossing A. retic¬ 
ulata and a variety called Defiance. The idea of effect¬ 
ing such a cross was a happy one, inasmuch as A. retic¬ 
ulata is very distinct from any other type species both 
in coloring and in the season of flowering; moreover, it 
is an evergreen, while the others are all deciduous. 
The two great points gained by this cross are delicate 
coloring and reticulation, as in A. reticulata, and the, 
distinct flowering season, which is invariably the au¬ 
tumn; whereas the majority of the other race flower in 
spring. It is an important step towards the goal which 
the hybridist has in view, viz.: to obtain a race of hybrid 
Amaryllises that will yield flowers the whole year 
round. We only want some new sorts to flower from, 
say, about May to the end of August, then the cycle will 
be complete for the .hybrids of A. reticulata usually be¬ 
gin to bloom in September, and continue on till Janu¬ 
ary, when the progeny of A. aidica and others come in 
by way of succession. In all probability some early 
flowering Mrs. Garflelds will soon be obtained to fill up 
the interval, and the more the better. If the delicate 
coloring of this variety could be infused into some of the 


large spring-flowering kinds it would be a great gain- 
Those who know the flowers of the typical A. reticulata 
will at once see how much superior this hybrid is to it in 
point of size and form, and, moreover, it is a wonder¬ 
fully free flowerer, whereas A. reticulata is a notori¬ 
ously shy bloomer. It was figured so long ago as 1803 
in the Botanical Magazine, wherein it is stated the plant 
is a native of the Brazils, and flowers in April. It was 
introduced in 1877. In Mrs. Garfield, one of the chief 
characters of A. reticulata —viz.: the broad white band 
running down the middle of each leaf—is distinctly 
shown, and the beautiful veins of the flower are very 
conspicuous. 

THE OTHER HYBRIDS 

of the reticulata type are very few, though this species 
was crossed in Dean Herbert’s time, but they appear to 
have become lost. A beautiful hybrid of the same 
stamp was figured in The Garden, in 1879. This was A. 
O'Brieni, raised by Mr. J. O’Brien in the Pine-apple 
Nursery, Maida Yale. This appears to have been a cross 
between A. reticulata major (striatifolia) and A. par- 
dina mbescens. It is a beautiful variety, with large, f 
well-formed flowers of a deep pink, netted with a deeper 
color, and having a broad band of white down the 
middle of each sepal. Two forms are recorded of this 
hybrid, and these were named delicata and rubescens. 
Others in Mr. Henderson’s nursery with white banded 
(thus showing the parentage of A. reticulata) are Henry- 
Little, between A. picta and A. reticulata; A. vittata 
striatifolia, between A. reticulata and A. vittata; and 
A. Pirloti, between A. gandavensis and reticulata 
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Another new and very beautiful hybrid of this type is 
AUTUMN BEAUTY. 

This was raised in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at Chelsea, 
between A. reticulata and a seedling of the A. Lcopohli 
type. It resembles Mrs. Garfield, but the color is 
darker. Like the latter it has been frequently exhibited 
in London, and both have been distinguished by first- 
class certificates. 

The culture of this class of Amaryllises is rather dif¬ 
ferent from that of the ordinary type, inasmuch as the 
plants, being evergreen and not deciduous, must not be 


dried off, as in the case with those which annually 
shed their leaves. A mixture of loam, peat, and de¬ 
cayed manure is a good potting compost, and the plants 
are all the better if the pots be plunged in tan to the 
rims, or in any other plunging material. During activo 
growth, which is during spring and summer, the plants 
require a warm greenhouse temperature and plenty of 
water at the roots. Towards the close of midsummer 
when growth is completed, water should be applied moro 
sparingly, and more air should be given to the plants so 
as to harden the growths before flowering. 



ANTHURIUM ANDREANUM. 


This handsome plant has received considerable atten¬ 
tion during the last few months, and we have had so 
many inquiries respecting it that the accompanying 
J woodcut, for which we are indebted to the General 
Horticultural Company, will no doubt be welcomed by 
those who have not had an opportunity of seeing the 
plant itself. The engraving well indicates the general 
character of the plant, and scarcely needs any descrip¬ 
tion, except in stating that the color of the large, 
strangely-corrugated spathe is a most brilliant scarlet, 
the surface being smooth and shining. Like the useful 
and attractive Anthurium Schertzerianum, this species 
is not of difficult culture, but the plants must attain a 


moderate size before they will produce large and satis¬ 
factory spathes. 

It is a native of New Grenada, where M. Andre found 
it growing both upon the branches of trees, particularly 
on Ficus Elaslica, and also in moist positions on the 
ground. Specimens were forwarded to M. Linden of 
Ghent, who subsequently exhibited it both in Belgium 
and England. The first plant shown in this country 
was submitted to the attention of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s Floral Committee in April of the present 
year, when it was greatly admired, a first class certificate 
being at once accorded for it .—Journal of Horti¬ 
culture. 


















THE CHINESE TREE PH20NY. 


The Tree Pceony is found wild on the mountains of the 
central provinces of China, and is cultivated as a garden 
plant in all parts of the Empire. It was first seen by- 
Europeans in the gardens about Canton, but it is not 
indigenous to that part of China. The Canton garden¬ 
ers carry on a large trade with the Moutan growers, who 
bring the plants yearly in boats from the provinces of 
Hoo-nan and the western parts of Kiangnan, a distance 
of at least 1,000 miles. This takes place in winter when 
the plants are leafless and in a state of rest; the roots 
are packed in baskets, open at the top, with scarcely any 
soil adhering to them; in this simple manner they are 
distributed over all the Empire without suffering any in¬ 
jury. On theirarrival intliesouth they are immediately 
potted by the purchasers, and owing to the difference 
in the temperature soon come into bloom. As soon as 
bought up by the natives to ornament their balconies, 
halls, and gardens. The price of each plant depends, 
not upon its size or strength, but upon the number of 
flower-buds it has upon it. This is reasonable enough 
when the circumstances of the case are considered. 
The Moutan, when brought into the hot climate of the 
south, will not thrive for any length of time. As it is 
strong and vigorous when received, it blooms well the 
first year, but, being deprived of its natural period of 
rest—that is, a cold winter—it soon gets out of health, 
and although it may continue to exist, is ever afterwards 
quite worthless as an ornamental flower. The southern 
Chinese rarely attempt to preserve it after it has once 
bloomed. This circumstance keeps up the constant 
yearly trade between the Moutan country and Canton. 
This, then, is the first lesson in Moutan cultivation—that 
is, we may give it as much heat as we like in summer, 
but it must have a period of perfect rest in winter. 

I may mention here, that a few years ago Mi - . Bate- 
men presented to the Royal Horticultural Society his 
collection of Moutans for their gardens at South Ken¬ 
sington. They were in the most perfect health, and 
with proper care ought to have done admirably. But 
this mistake was made—they were planted in a house 
which was heated in winter; in fact, they were treated 
like the Canton plants, and I fancy met with the same 
fate. 

When I discovered the Moutans in the garden .near 
Shanghai, I found that the varieties were mostly differ¬ 
ent from those met with at Canton. The Shanghai 
country had not been visited by the Canton florists. 
The Chinese are a curious people in many respects. 
They had discovered the plant in Hoo-nan and Kiang¬ 
nan, and had kept on from year to year suppljdng them¬ 
selves from those quarters. Thus nearly all my plants 
were new, and very beautiful many of them were. 
Among the colors of the flowers were red of many dif¬ 
ferent hues, white, blush, and lilac, all exceedingly 
beautiful. In my instructions from the Horticultural 
Society I was told to look out for a blue Moutan; I found 
a lilac one, which was pretty near it. And where are 
all these flue varieties now ? I fear most of them are 
lost to our gardens. 

I have already said that the Moutan requires a warm 
summer, and a complete rest in winter. That it will 


succeed perfectly in England is proved by the examples 
I have already given at Spring Grove and other places. 
Why then should such a beautiful plant be so much ne¬ 
glected ? I think I can point to the cause, and I shall 
now endeavor to do so. 

The propagation and management of the plant seems 
to be much better understood by the Chinese about 
Shanghai than in England. Our nurserymen always 
complain that they cannot propagate it with facility, 
and consequently this fine flower is invariably high in 
price. Let me now point out the Chinese method of 
propagation. 

Propagation by suckers and cutting is completely 
ignored. In the beginning of October large quantities 
of the roots of a herbaceous Preony are seen heaped up 
in sheds and other outhouses, which are intended to be 
used as stocks for the Moutan. The bundles of tubers 
which form the root are potted in pieces, and each of 
the finger-like rootlets forms a stock upon which the 
Moutan is destined to be grafted. Having thrown a 
large number of the rootlets upon the pptting bench, 
the scions are then brought from the plants which it is 
desirable to increase. Each scion used is no more than 
It inch or 2 inches in length, and is the point of a shoot 
formed during the bygone summer. Its base is cut in 
the form of a wedge and inserted in the crown of the 
finger-like tuber. This is then tied up and clayed round 
in the usual way, and the operation is complete. When 
a large number of plants have been prepared in this 
manner they are taken to the nursery, where they are 
planted in rows about 1 foot or 14 feet apart, with the 
same distance between the rows. In planting, the bud 
or point of the scion is the only part which is left above¬ 
ground; the point between the stock and scion, where 
the union is destined to take place, is always buried be¬ 
neath the surface. Kaempfer states that the Chinese 
propagate the Moutan by budding; but this must be a 
mistake, as budding is never practised in the country, 
and is not understood. 

Many thousands of plants are grafted in this manner 
every autumn, and the vacant spaces which one sees in 
the rows attest the success which attends the system; 
indeed it is rare that a graft fails to grow. In about a 
fortnight the union between the root and the scion is 
complete, and in the following spring the plants are well 
established and strong. They frequently bloom the 
first spring, and rarely later than the second, when they 
are dug up and taken to the markets for sale. When 
each has only one stem and one flower-bud, it is of more 
value in the eyes of the Shanghai nurseryman than when 
it becomes larger. 

I have thus shown that the Moutan can be easily cul¬ 
tivated in Europe. I have given its history in China, and 
pointed out that it requires a period of rest in winter; I 
have also described how it is cultivated and propagated 
in its native country. I may add that I sent home a 
large quantity of the herbaceous kind which the Chinese 
use as a stock for grafting, to Messrs. Standish and 
Noble, many years ago. This is probably in the country, 
and may still be procured. 

In conclusion, I have only to add that were our country 
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gentlemen, nurserymen, and gardeners to take to the 
cultivation of the Moutan, they might be perfectly suc¬ 
cessful and would be well [repaid for their trouble. 


Let us hope that horticultural and botanical societies 
may take the matter up, aud add another feature to 
the splendor of the flower shows.— liolcrt Fortune. 


THE WONDERS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

X. 


Vegetable Transpiration and Sensitiveness. 



ARDENER who studies Nature, 
aud gives his mind to chemistry, 
botany, etc., can tell us some¬ 
thing that relates to plant-life 
and to vegetation generally in its 
relations to t he elements. In fact, 
a cultivator has the best op¬ 
portunities to become a phi¬ 
losopher. if he will. I verily 
believe that a gardener's calling is one of the best, in 
spite of low wages, because of the enjoyments that ac¬ 
company it and the stimulus it affords to thought and 
observation. However, let us pass as quickly as possible 
to the subject of this paper. 

Every cultivator is aware that evaporation takes place 
in plants to an inconceivable degree in certain circum¬ 
stances. It is known by the experiments of Dr. Hales 
that a Sun-flower will lose as much as 11 lbs. 14 oz. by 
perspiration in twelve hours, and that, in general, a 
Sun-flower perspires seventeen times more than a man. 
The same accurate observer found that a Cabbage per¬ 
spired in twelve hours 1 lb. 9 oz.; a Paradise stock in a 
pot, 11 oz.: and a Lemon plant, S oz. Guettard states 
that he found Comus Mascula perspire twice its own 
weight in one day; and Mr. Knight remarked once that 
a vine lost moisture in a hot day with such rapidity that 
a glass placed under one of its leaves was speedily cov¬ 
ered with dew, and in half an hour the perspiration was 
running down the glass. In damp weather, evaporation 
is the least; in dry, hot weather, it is the most. The 
loss which results must be supplied by the moisture in¬ 
troduced into the system by the spongioles; and, there¬ 
fore, if we destroy the spongioles, evaporation cannot 
take place until they are replaced, and, of course, the 
plant must make a struggle for life, or die. This is un¬ 
doubtedly the reason why we cannot remove deciduous 
trees when in leaf, for it is impossible to remove them 
without injuring their spongioles; and it must be equally 
impossible to prevent the evaporation from their leaves. 
This evaporation exhausts them of their sap, and the 
roots afford no help to keep up the supply, and death 
follows. When they are kept in pots, it matters not at 
what season their removal takes place, because, as their 
spongioles are then uninjured, if they are planted out 
with proper care, then excessive evaporation would be 
made good by the action of the roots. Moreover, we 
can give them the advantage of sprinkling as often as 
required to keep up the supply and of shading, when 


It is a well-known fact to most of us that certain Ever¬ 
greens, such as Hollies, Laurels, etc., can be transplanted 
in almost any month. This must arise from their per¬ 


spiration being much less copious than is the case with 
deciduous trees; whereas the spongioles have less diffi¬ 
culty in supplying the loss occasioned by it. Yet even 
Evergreens cannot be removed in the hottest months of 
the year with impunity, because then the action of such 
spongioles as may be saved in the operation would not 
be sufficient to supply the waste by evaporation. Now, 
if deciduous trees are taken from the ground in the 
summer and are potted, and then plunged into a hot-bed 
to recover themselves, not for the sake of the heat, but 
because the atmosphere of a liot-bed is so charged with 
humidity that perspiration cannot go on, their lives 
may be saved, and in the end they may be little the 
worse for the operation. The vital energies of the plant, 
instead of being wasted by evaporation, are directed to 
the formation of new roots or new mouths by which to 
feed; and theory and practice are conjoined in their 
preservation. I have been frequently entertained by 
making observations on the Sensitive plant (Mimosa 
pudica). It has been during the summer growing in the 
stove (hot-house). It is well known that if we touch it, 
there is a sensitive power of feeling made manifest (or 
at all events something very like feeling); so that it 
drops and shrinks at the slightest touch. I had an occa¬ 
sion to remove a plant into a cool green-house: it then, 
very strange to say, lost all its feeling, and refused to 
shrink when touched; but as soon as ever it went into 
the stove again, its sensitive actions returned to it. We 
might, in this behavior, liken it to an animal that loses 
volition when benumbed by cold. Then, again, there is 
the Venus’ Fly-trap (Dionrna Muscipula), which has 
jointed leaves, furnished on the edges with a row of 
strong prickles. Flies, or other insects, attracted by the 
honey secreted in glands on their surface, venture to 
alight upon them. No sooner do they touch the leaves 
than they spring up, locking the two rows of prickles 
together, and squeezing the insect to death. The Sensi¬ 
tive Sorrel (Oxalis or Beopliytum sensativum) and some 
species of the Barberry are of an irritable disposition. I 
have noticed also a similar thing in some of the green¬ 
house Acacias and the hardy Locusts and Gleditschias: 
these are not exactly sensitive, but, of an evening, the 
leaves are always closed up in the same manner as those 
of the sensitive plants are when touched. Another re¬ 
markable instance is the tremulous Fern (Pteris tremula) 
which always seems to move as if worked by some in¬ 
visible agency; but whether it is the air or real volition 
that causes the fronds to move always, I am at present 
unable to say. Again, there is the pretty Trembling 
Grass of our meadows (Aira Canescens) which always 
appears on the move; but whether it is possessed with 
the power hf trembling or it is only imagination, I will 
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leave philosophers to decide. Those who take an inter¬ 
est in such subjects as these may find examples in the 
Hedysarum gyrans,*also in the common Clover, notably 
in the flowers of the Berberis, when the bases of the fila¬ 
ments are touched by the point of a pin, and in the 
beautiful Aspen tree (Populus tremula), the leaves of 
which are always on the mo Gardeners' Magazine. 


* Wo cannot close this article without further notice of this re¬ 
markable plant, which is now known ns Dcsmodium gyrans. This 
plant belongs to the family of Leguminaccoe, Diadtlphia-Tctragy- 
nia of the Linnrcan system. It was discovered in Bengal, in the 
neighborhood of Daca, by an English lady, named Morrison, whose 
devotion to natural history had led her to undertake the Indian voy¬ 
age, and who died on one of her botanical excursions. The singular 
spontaneous rotary motion of the leaflets of this plant renders it an 


object of great interest. The leaves are composed of three leaflets, 
the terminal one being very large, and the laterals very small, but 
these are almost constantly in motion. They execute little jerks 
somewhat analagous to the movements of the seconds of a watch. 
One of the leaflets arises, and the other descends at the same time 
and with a corresponding force. When the first begins to descend, 
the other begins to rise. The large leaflet moves also, inclining it¬ 
self first to the right, then to the left, but by a continuous and very 
slow movement when compared with that of the lateral leaflets. 
This singular mechanism endures throughout the life of the plant. 
It exercises itself day and night, through drought and humidity. 
The warmer and more humid the day, the more lively are its move¬ 
ments. It is not unusual for the leaflet to make sixty jerks in the 
minute; they will not do this, however, under artificial cultivation, 
except when the plant is subjected to great heat. These movements 
occur spontaneously and without any apparent cause. The same 
external cause that has such a wonderful effect on the Catch-fly and 
the Sensitive plant, does not affect this in the least. 


WATER-LILIES. 


I muse along, as the twilight falls 
Over the gray old castle walls, 

Where a sleepy lake through the lazy hours 
Crispy mirrors the time-worn towers: 

And scarce a whisper rustles the sedge, 

Or a ripple lisps to the water’s edge, 

As far and wide, on the tideless stream, 

The matted Water-Lilies dream. 

I stood, in the quiet even-fall, 

Where, in the ancient banquet hall, 

Over the hearth is a panel placed, 

By some old Florenline chisel chased, 
Showing a slender, graceful child, 

In the flowing robes of a wood-nymph wild, 
Bending over the wavy flood 
As she stoops to gather a Lily bud. 

In words as quaint as the carving old, 

An aged dame the story told, 

How au earl’s daughter, long ago, 

A strange, pale child, with a brow of snow, 
Had loved, and lost her life for the sake 


Of the Lilies that grew in her father’s lake, 
Holding them ever her favorite flower; 

Till once, in the hush of a twilight hour, 

Floating among them, out in the stream 
Where the passionless blossoms nod and dream, 
They found her lying, white ajid dead, 

“ Like a sister Lily,” the old dame said. 

And a sadness, born of the old-world tale, 

Haunts me still, while the starlight pale * 

Gleams on the leaves, so green and wet, 

Where the changeless Lilies are floating yet; 

And a message I fain would read aright, 

Seems to lurk in each chalice white— 

A secret, guarded fold on fold, 

As it guards its own deep heart of gold, - 
And only told to the listening ear 
Of him who humbly tries to hear. 

Oh! mystic blossom floating there, 

Thing of the water, thing of the air, 

We claim thee still, as we hold the dead, 
Anchored to earth by a golden thread.— Selected. 


A CURIOUS PLANT. 


One of the most interesting and curious plants of 
which we have any knowledge grows in India. It is 
one of the Pitcherplant f am ily, the Discliidia RaJJlesiana. 
It creeps with a long, twining stem, which is destitute 
of leaves until near its summit. This stem may extend 
a hundred feet or more from the roots. It would seem 
that both the length of stem and the fewness of the 
leaves would make it difficult for the flow of sap to be 
maintained. 

However this may be, whatever may be the possibilities 
of Nature in this direction for the plant, we perceive a 
curious provision by which it is largely independent of its 
ground roots either for moisture or food. Along the 
stem we find suspended long cylindrical vessels, appar¬ 


ently formed of a leaf with the edges rolled towards 
each other, and adherent, with an open mouth. These 
commonly contain water gathered from rain and dew, 
and form a trap for ants and insects, which go there to 
quench their thirst, but find an untimely grave. 

The decay of these forms a nutritive fluid, from which 
the plant might feed if it only had a way of reaching it 
with its roots. Rootlets spring from the stem, and enter 
the vessel to drink and feed from a fluid a cunning in¬ 
stinct has contrived. We are almost tempted to say 
the genius of . this plant it superior to its morals. There 
is no innocence in laying a trap for the poor fellow who 
seeks your spring for a drink, and drowning him and 
eating him in secret. 
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GARDENIA CITRIODORA. 


A native of Natal, this deliciously fragrant white- 
flowering evergreen shrub does not require a high tem¬ 
perature, thriving excellently in an intermediate tem¬ 
perature or cool stove. The foliage is a bright deep 
green, the leaves longer and broader than G. jlorida. 
The fine Jasmine-like flowers are produced from the axils 
of the leaves of the last year’s growth in a branched 
peduncle of several flowers, white, and having a de¬ 
lightful Orange-blossom-like fragrance, hence their 
value when mounted for bouquets. A plant in flower 
is sure to awaken interest and attract attention by its 
agreeable perfume. Flowering naturally at the dull 
season, usually in December or January, it is a welcome 
addition to our list. It is very easy of culture. Not being 
a gross-rooting plant, it must not be overpotted, and when 
at rest over-watered, or the flower buds will drop; indeed, 
at no time must asoddened condition of the soil exist, or 


the plants will suffer. Any pruning— i. e., shortening of 
irregular growths, should be perfoimed after flower¬ 
ing; and when the plants have started fresh growth, 
repot, merely removing the old soil, disturbing the 
roots as little as possible, draining efficiently, and em¬ 
ploying a compost of turfy loam with a little leaf soil 
or thoroughly-decayed manure. Syringe overhead 
daily during growth, watering copiously, affording a 
light position to solidify the growth. Strong shoots 
often spring from the base. Stop them when a few 
inches high, or they will so appropriate the sap as to 
cause the old growths to die. The other growths must 
not be stopped, as the stronger they are the more pro¬ 
fuse and finer are the flowers. The accompanying spray, 
of which I have grown many such, indicates the at¬ 
tractive character of this Gardenia.—[G. Abbey, Jour¬ 
nal of Horticulture. 























THE OLEANDER. 


Tins old and well-known flowering shrub, the favorite 
of many a household, is not frequently met in collec¬ 
tions of choice flowering plants, because of its size, 
which, when old, is such as to make it a nuisance in the 
house, instead of an object of real beauty, as it is when 
properly grown. The French gardeners, having grown 
it extensively as a pot plant for the Paris market, have 
adopted an ingenious method of flowering it in the 
greatest perfection in small pots. They succeed in 
growing and flowering the plants when not more than 
nine inches in height, in three-inch pots ; their method 
is as follows : The stock plants are allowed to grow in 
the open air during the summer months, and ripen the 
wood on which the flower-buds are formed. At the 
approach of cold weather they are brought into a cool 
house. In March,when the blossom buds are formed 
and beginning to swell, cuttings about six inches long 
are taken and inserted in bottles of water, which are 
plunged in cocoa-nut fibre (sphagnum would do equally 
well) in a propagating bench having a bottom heat of 
from 808 to SoS. These cuttings produce roots very 


rapidly, and when these are about one inch long the cut¬ 
tings are removed from the water and planted in the 
fibre. In about ten days or two weeks they can be lifted 
and the plants, with the mass of roots and fibre adher¬ 
ing to them, placed in three-inch pots and again plunged 
into the fibre. If treated in this way the plants do not 
receive the slightest check from the time they leave the 
parent until they bloom, and when the roots fill the 
pots the blooms are fully expanded, and the plants can 
then be removed from the hot-bed. In this manner 
they can be brought into flower, in from six to 
eight weeks from the time the cuttings are 
taken. 

After flowering, the plant should be well cut back 
and shifted into a pot one or two sizes larger, and given 
a warm situation with plenty of moisture. A free 
growth of well-ripened wood is essential for the next 
season’s flowers. The objectionable feature of an over¬ 
grown, unmanageable plant is thus easily avoided, and 
one of the most beautiful can again become one of our 
most popular plants. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Rose and Stbawbekry Exhibition. 


Next to the gratification and pleasure there is in grow¬ 
ing beautiful Roses, is the pleasure dex-ived from seeing 
the beautiful Roses that otliei'S have grown; and as 
pleaswes are relative, our enjoyments are in proportion 
to the value and extent of Roses grown or seen. Those 
who had the opportunity of attending the Rose and 
Strawberry show of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, held on the 26tli of Juue, at Horticultural Hall, 
in Boston, enjoyed the seeing of Roses and Strawber¬ 
ries to an almost unlimited degree. These exhibitions 
are always well attended, from the fact that they deserve 
to be. The more prominent Rose growers throughout 
the counti'y attend these Rose shows, because there they 
can see Roses, old and new, in their greatest perfection. 
It is there they can learn what to grow, and in a meas¬ 
ure how to grow it. It is not surprising that the exhibits 
are lai-ge, as the Society offers premiums sufficiently 
liberal to make it an object to the grower to make special 
effort to obtain the coveted pi'izes. It is but just, how¬ 
ever, to say that many of the entries were for exhibition 
only, showing plainly the interest the members feel in the 
welfare of the Society. The highest prize offered was 
the Challenge Cup, value two hundred dollars, for the 
best 24 varieties of Hybrid Perpetuals, three blooms 
each, to be held by the winner against all comers for 
three consecutive years. The specimens offered for this 
premium were exceptionally fine, and attracted much 
attention. Not only were the Roses all that could be 
desired, but their arrangement was absolutely perfect. 
The three specimens of each were not crowded into a 
small cup or bottle so that then - individuality was not 


determinable; on the contrary, the exhibits were arranged 
in boxes filled with moss to hold the bottles in place, 
and the moss covered with Lycopodium; each bloom had 
a space six inches square, so that it could be seen in its 
integrity, without a petal being 'wrinkled or bruised, the 
only way in which a Rose can be shown to determine 
its real beauty and merit. This premium was awarded 
to John B. Moore & Son, of Concoi'd, who carried off 
the same prize last year. There was sharp competition 
for the five prizes offered for “ general display ” of one 
hundred bottles of hardy Roses, and the exhibits were 
not excelled by anything in the hall, forming, as they 
did, a bank of flowers extending the whole length of 
one side of the hall. There were many other beautiful 
exhibits of Roses, in numerous classes, which we can¬ 
not, for want of space enumerate. We cannot, how¬ 
ever, pass the exhibit of Ellwanger & Barx-y, of Roches¬ 
ter, N. Y., without notice, as it not only included all the 
new and old varieties of foreign birth, but many prom¬ 
ising varieties of then - own production, which, when 
compai'ed with the foreign varieties, show us plainly 
that we are no longer dependent upon the Old World 
for our best Roses. Messrs. E. & B. are entitled to great 
credit for their labors in this direction; their house has 
for many years had a woi’ld-wide reputation for sending 
out reliable nursery stock, to which they are now adding 
a reputation equally flattering, for producing new 
varieties, the result of persistent and carefxxl hybridiza¬ 
tion. 

Although the Rose was the prominent feature of the 
exhibition, there -were many other entries equally inter- 
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esting, for a report of which we are indebted to the 
Boston Evening Transcript: 

"F. L. Ames exhibited a large collection, comprising 
Cypripedium Dominii, with the sepals curiously pio- 
longed to the length of several inches: C. niveum, with 
prettily marked foliage and pure white flowers: Dendro- 
bium thyrsceflorum, with long racemes of flowers, the 
orange-colored lip contrasting with the pure white of 
the other petals, and a fine plant of Cattlcya Mossia\ 
full of its large, deep rose-colored flowers. The Odonto- 
glossum iwvillaricuin . from H. H. Hunuewell. was a line 
specimen. Hovey & Co. exhibited Anguloa Clowesii 
and Brassia verrucosa, both very curious; and R. M. 
Pratt's collection included several fine Orchids. Other 
fine plants were the Ixora fVilliamsii, from F. L. Ames; 
Erica ventricosa BotluriUiana and Anthurium Sclicrzc- 
rianum from John L. Gardner: the seedling Gloxinias 
from John B. Moore, and Yucca varicgata from Hon. 
Francis B. Hayes, President of the Society. The Xcrtcra 
depressa. or bead plant, from R. II. Pratt, was very 


curious. The now Pteonies from John C. Hovey were 
very large and of fine color, as were also the Clematis 
shown by President Hayes. 

The show of Strawberries was excellent, and, like tlio 
Roses, too uniformly good to admit of much particular¬ 
izing. The Sharpless took many premiums by its enor¬ 
mous size. The Jersey Queen was of good size and 
fiue quality. The Belmont, which took one of the 
special prizes, appears to give promise of great value. 
The Banquet—a new variety, shown for the first time— 
was thought of excellent quality. Tho Victoria Ham¬ 
burg and Black Hamburg Grapes from President Hayes 
were very flue specimens. Some specimens of the fruit 
of Xcphetium Litclii, grown by Charles Amory, at San¬ 
ford. Florida, were of much interest. This fruit, im¬ 
ported from China in a dried state, and known 
as Litclii. is found in our fruit stores, but fresh 
specimens have never been seeu hero before. The 
show of vegetables was excellent in quantity and 
quality.” 


FACTS ABOUT LEAVES. 


As is well known, a tree cannot grow without leaves. 
These are put forth every year, and are a contrivance 
for vastly increasing the surface. An oak tree of good 
size exposes several acres of surface to the air during the 
growing season. It has been estimated that the Wash¬ 
ington elm at Cambridge, Mass., not a very large tree, 
exposes about five acres of foliage, if we include both 
sides of the leaves. 

Leaves are more nearly comparable to stomachs than 
to lungs. A leaf is a laboratory for assimilating or 
manufacturing raw materials into plant fabric. The 
cellular structure of the leaves, wood and bark of a tree, 
is a complicated subject to treat in a popular way. 

It requires a vast surface of leaves to do a little work. 
By counting the leaves on a seedling oak, and esti¬ 
mating the surface on both sides of each, we can see 
how many inches are needed to build up the roots and 
stem for the first year. After the first year the old stem 
of the oak bears no leaves. It is dependent on the leaves 
of the branches, or its children, for support. 

A tree is a sort of community, each part having its 


own duties to perform. The root hairs take up most of 
the nourishment. The young roots take this to the 
larger ones, and they in turn, like the branches of a 
river, pour the flood of crude sap into the trunk, which 
conveys it to the leaves. The assimilated or digested 
sap passes from the leaves to all growing parts of 
the plant, and a deposit is made where most 
needed. 

If a branch is much exposed to the winds, the base of 
it has a certain support or certain amount of nourish¬ 
ment. So with the trunk of a tree. If the base of a 
branch or the main trunk is much exposed to the winds 
and storms, a much thicker deposit of food is made there. 
The winds give a tree exercise, which seems good to help 
make it strong. Our toughest wood comes from trees 
growing in exposed places. The limbs of a tree are all 
the time striving with each other to see which shall 
have the most room and the most sunshine. While 
some perish in the attempt, or meet with only very in¬ 
different success, the strongest of the strong buds sur¬ 
vive.— Prof. W. J. Beal's Lecture. 




THE HIDDEN WINGS. 


A dingy moth clung to a tree. 

As plain and homely as could ba; 

Dressed in a suit, from tip to crown, 

Of uninviting, muddy brown. 

The eye could just distinguish him 
Among the lichens on the limb. 

But as I looked, the insect flew 
And flashed on my astonished view 
A dazzling flame of color bright. 

Which had till then been hid from sight. 


Within the lives that do surround 
Our daily lives, are often found— 

Quiet and clinging by the hearth— 

Some souls we deemed of little worth. 

So well with all they harmonized 
We scarce their presence recognized: 

Until from our awakened sight 
The slighted blessing took its flight, 

Then, lifted up from common things, 

We saw, at last, the hidden wings. M. E. B. 


























ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cereus Grandiflorus (Night-Blooming Cereus).— Mary 
Veneso. The fact of your plant having surprised you 
with its flowers, is proof that your treatment of it has 
been the proper one; and if you continue in the same 
manner as you have done you may reasonably expect 
flowers again next year. The requirements of this and 
all other Cactii are, plenty of water when in a growing 
state, and perfect resfrat all other times. Plunging the 
pots out-of-doors during summer affords them a natural 
rest, if they have not finished their growth when put out, 
water liberally uutil they have. A five-inch pot is large 
enough for a plant that will produce 20 flowers in a 
season; but during the period of active growth liquid 
manure should be applied weekly. 


Plants by Mail.— Mrs. Jennie A. Brunner. If your 
plants are ordered from dealers experienced in packing, 
all they will require will bo to put them in three-inch 
pots of good rich soil and they will commence an active 
growth at once. If they have been improperly packed, 
and have become dry, nothing will save them. How to 
“take rain water spots from black velvet,” is a little 
out of the editor's line. His wife says “ hold the article 
over the tea-kettle spout and give it a good steaming, 
the steam to be applied to the wrong side of the velvet. 

Geranium .—The same. It is simply impossible to 
name a flower without seeing it, and nearly so to give 
the variety name of any where there are so many differ¬ 
ent forms and colors as the Geranium affords. 


Coleus.— Alda M. Sharp. Coleus is a botanic name, 
and we believe it has never received a more common or 
local one. It was named from koleos, a sheath; refer¬ 
ring to the way the bottom of the stamens or anther- 
threads are combined. The species are natives of Asia 
and Africa. The botanical name of Sweet William is 
Dianthus Barbatus. We do not know to what plant the 
local name of rice or pickle-plant is applied. It is quite a 
mistake to think that any plant will produce seeds, a 
portion of which will germinate a year sooner than the 
others. 


Camellia — Inquirer. Camellia is the name of .the 
genus, of which there are some six or eight species, 
Japonica being the more prominent one, and the parent 
of all the well-known varieties. In fact none of the 
other species are considered woi thy of cultivation. 

Geranium.— Tlie same. For winter blooming you had 
bettor leave your geraniums in the pots, cut the branches 
well back, and plunge the pots in the open border, 
They will then make a slow but hardy growth, forming 
compact, bushy plants, which will bloom freely the com¬ 
ing winter. _ 

Iris Iberica.— H. C. (?., Corpus Cliristi. Your Iris 
and Arum will not do planted in the border ; your cli¬ 
mate is too hot and dry. Put them in pots and water 
liberally when in a growing state, and when the foliage 
begins to droop gradually dry them off ; then place the 


pots in a shaded place until they again show signs of 
growth. With that treatment you will get them to 
bloom. Any of the Palms that your fancy may select 
can be grown without difficulty, all they require will be 
plenty of moisture when in a growing state, and syring¬ 
ing at all times. We do not know the bulb from de¬ 
scription given. Heliotropes will grow better with you 
out of doors than in the house; give them partial shade 
and plenty of water. The plant sent for name is Sola- 
num Macranthum. 


Richardia.— E. H. C. Your plant will not be likely 
to give you another flower this season. 

Lily-of-the-Valley.— Same. You cannot plant it in a 
place where it will not grow; in sun or shade, in rich or 
poor soil, it will thrive. There is no flowering plant 
that will do as well under a tree as the Lily-of-the-Val¬ 
ley, and none that will more liberally reward generous 
treatment. The best time to plant is in October; plant 
the pips singly, about three inches apart each way. 


Eulalia.—You will find the Eulalia an entirely differ¬ 
ent plant from the ribbon or striped grass ( Pliilaris 
Arundinacece) as it will, if in a suitable situation, grow 
from four to six feet high, and make one of the most 
beautiful and showy clumps in the garden; besides, the 
plumes are the most ornamental of all the dried grasses. 
Your only remedy for boreos, slugs, etc., is to set traps 
for them. Take Turnips or Potatoes, cut in slices, and 
scatter them over your flower-beds; in the following 
morning go early after them, and you will find them 
under the traps prepared, after which, if you have lost 
a number of valuable plants, they will not be likely to 
trouble you. 


In the garden of W. B. Bolles, Esq,, Garden City, N. 
Y., there is aLilium Aura turn, the bulb of which was 
planted in the spring of 1882. That year it had one spike 
with the usual number of flowers; this year it threw up 
three spikes, on one of which there are now 81 buds and 
blossoms, on each of the other spikes there are 24 buds 
and flowers. 


Gladiolus and Lilies are now in their greatest perfec¬ 
tion at the bulb farm of C. L. Allen & Co., Garden City, 
N. Y. It is a rare treat to see several acres of such rare 
flowers in bloom at one time. That treat is in store for 
all who wish to enjoy it. It is but an hour’s ride from 
Hew York by the Long Island Railroad. 


Arrangements are being made to have a Gladiolus and 
Lily show at Peter Henderson-*. Co.’s, New York, some 
time this month. Besides the flowers named, there will 
be a general display of Roses, Geraniums, and all other 
seasonable flowers.- 


A deaf and dumb person being asked to give his idea 
of forgiveness, took a pencil and wrote: “ It is the 
sweetness which flowers yield when trampled upon.” 























BEYOND YELLOW LILIES. 


[continued.] 


A rattle of wheels, and Cousin David’s voice calls 
out front beyond the yellow Lilies: 

“All aboard for the mines!” 

Mrs. Easten comes out at last, and by dint of much 
pushing, reaches a front seat in the open carriage. 
Cousin David sits beside her, and Marguerite and I 
occupy the back seat. We wave adieu to Madame and 
her youthful charges, and rattle away—literally rattle 
away. The wheels of this handsome carriage are like 
four huge castanets. Now, to the well regulated 
Yankee mind, rattling wheels are little short of a dis¬ 
grace. But my companions do not refer to the trilling 
circumstance: and presently, when we go more slowly, 
the noise slackens. 

It is a hot. still night, so still no: a leaf rustles upon 
the trees along the wayside: a flutter and whisk from 
roosting birds now and then. There is no moon, but 
the stars shine glorious in the deep purple sky. The 
muffled, measured beat of the horses’ feet in the deep 
dust is the only sound that breaks the stillness of the 
sweet summer night. 

Cousin David draws up the team as we reach the top 
of a steep hill. 

“There,” he says, “is Curlew Chapel!” 

The country meeting-house lies below us—a long, 
black shadow, sharply outlined against the star-lit sky. 
The windows glow with light. 

“And there, just beyond—you can see the grave¬ 
stones gleaming—is Curlew burial ground. 

Then the strangest thing happens! Just as our eyes 
rest upon the burial-ground there arises upon the motion¬ 
less air of the breathless summer night, a long, quiver¬ 
ing, agonized shriek. 

With fast-beating hearts we listen! And the unearthly 
wail scarcely dies away before there is another, and 
another! There are many voices now, and the very 
tree-tops seem stirred by the terrifying volume of sound. 
I am first to find voice, and gasp out: 

“For Heaven’s sake, what can it be!” 

“I do not know,” says Cousin David. “Wewill drive 
on and see.” 

We clatter down the lull and up to the church door- 
The horses are quickly made fast, and in a moment 
more we stand within the church. It is brilliantly 
lighted; doors and windows wide open; the air pulsa¬ 
ting with "groans and shrieks and cries—and not a human 
being in sight! The church is vacant! 

Aghast we stand, staring blankly into each other’s 
faces. 

Mrs. Easten comes up the steps. She has been for¬ 
gotten in our speedy descent from the carriage, and has 
only just now accomplished it. 

“lie sounds come from behind the church,” she 
pants. 

Bound the church we go. I am not a courageous per¬ 
son. I am the last of the Indian file. Suddenly we find 
ourselves in the graveyard, and have discovered the 
source of the mysterious sounds—the source, not the 
cause. 

A more weird, ghastly, uncanny scene than this, 


which meets our wondering gaze, cannot bo con" 
ceived. 

By the dim, uncertain light of the stars we behold a 
vast multitude of phantom-like forms—a leaping, strug¬ 
gling, shrieking mass of beings—whether ghost or hu¬ 
man. I cannot tell. A dark figure sitting upon a tomb¬ 
stone of the old-fashioned “ box*” kind seems human, 
since he holds a pipe in his mouth. 

Sick and faint from the nervous shock, with trem¬ 
bling limbs, I can scarcely stand, and, perforce, because 
I can no longer do so, sink upon the gruesome resting- 
place, beside the dark figure, who is apparently merely 
a spectator. The composure of this silhouette partially 
reassures me: and. as my superstitious terrors pass 
away, anger rises. 

“ What are these people doing?” I asked my silent 
partner of the tombstone, with much asperity. 

The long, dark form edges away as far as the length 
of the slab will allow. 

“ Gittin' ’ligion ! ” he tersely responds. 

“Oh. that’s it, is it!” with great scorn. “And, 
pray, what are they getting it out here in the dark like 
bedlamites for?” 

For some unknown reason, my undisguised disap¬ 
proval is apparently agreeable to my taciturn compan¬ 
ion. He grows more communicative. 

“ Well, yer see, ’bout time meetin’ oughter bergun ter 
night, sum uv them mourners they cum out here ter 
ther buryin’-groun’ fur secut pra’r. Well, they got so 
happy they got ter shoutin’. Sum more cum, en they 
got ter hollerin’; en they kep’ a-cumin’, en they kep’ 
a-hollerin’ ’til hit’s jist like yer see.” 

The dark figure returns to silence and his pipe. Be¬ 
fore me the strange tide ebbs and flows, surging swiftly 
from the church wall to the graveyard fence and 
back again, tumbling over graves and over each 
other. 

As my nerves grew steadier, and my scattered wits 
return, the chaos begins to assume shape and meaning. 
One manoeuver is repeated many times. Two shadows 
rush into each other’s ai-ms and cling together, swaying 
rhythmically from side to side to a sort of wild, shriek¬ 
ing chant, inexpressibly thrilling, Others come and 
cling to these two, and still others. The swaying and 
the chanting grow faster and faster, until they fall, a 
voiceless, gasping heap. 

My partner of the tombstone and other spectators go 
forward and assist the fallen to rise. A tall female fig¬ 
ure flits wildly about, but what she does I cannot deter¬ 
mine by the starlight. 

There is an unexpected movement toward the church, 
and we are borne along with the tide. Non-participants 
fill the doors, windows, line the walls, and stand upon 
benches. The mad crowd of devotees pom- into the 
aisles, and are spurred to fresh endeavor. 

The pulpit is piled high with hats and bonnets. 
There is no other use for it to-night; no service is at¬ 
tempted. On the pulpit steps sits a grim-faced man, 
'with a sleeping babe upon his lap, and bolt upright be¬ 
side him sits Tasso, Cousin David’s dog, with pricked 
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ears, giving excited little yelps as the din waxes harder. 

A small man in the aisle close to the pulpit gradually 
works loose his arms, which are pinioned by the crush, 
and brings his hands together high above his head with 
a sounding concussion and the shrill cry, “Hoo-pee !” 

Tasso bolts through the nearest window, and flees 
into outer darkness. Cousin David laughs loud and 
long. 

“ Tasso thought the little man was ‘ sic-in ’ him,” he 
says. 

I cannot join in the laugh. Grotesque, absurd as the 
scene is, the tensity in the drawn faces of these poor en¬ 
thusiasts is too real and piteous. 

The female figure which I had noticed in the grave¬ 
yard whirls past, with streaming hair and uplifted amis. 
I have barely time to see she is young and well-favored, 
when she falls, almost at my feet. 

A gaunt miner, with blackened face and lamp in his 
cap, leisurely descends from his perch in the window, 
stoops over the woman, and raises her head. Cousin 
David’s kind heart prompts him to interfere, and he 
says: 

“ Take her out—she will be smothered in here.” 

“ Tain’t no use. Soon ez she cums to, she’ll be at it 
agin,” is the miner’s surly response; and, as he speaks, 
I recognize my partner of the tombstone. Finally, how¬ 
ever, he does carry the woman out, assisted by Cousin 
David. 

The spectacle lias grown intolerable ; I can bear it no 
longer. Surely, I think, Marguerite must also be eager 
to get away from it all. I lean forward and lay my 
hand upon her arm. She does not turn at my touch, 
and my gaze instinctively follows hers, which is fixed 
with a strange iutentness upon a singular-looking man 
across the aisle. 

He stands on a bench near a lamp ; the light falls full 
upon him, and I see him distinctly. A young man of 
medium height, remarkably slender, with peculiarly 
high, square shoulders. Long, dark hair, curling a little 
at the ends, nearly touches these high shoulders. His 
features clear-cut, delicate and pale bronze. One band 
rests in the breast of his closely-buttoned coat. His eyes 
are lowered upon the frantic crowd, and something like 
a sneer hovers about his sensitive, beardless lips. 

While my gaze rests upon his face his eyes are sud¬ 
denly turned on me. In my already overstrained 
nervousness, I am so startled I tighten my grasp on 
Marguerite’s arm, and almost cry out. The man’s eyes 
are the largest, the most luminous I have ever seen, and 
look absolutely white! So light are they in color—so 
strange in this smooth, dark face. 

“Who is it, Marguerite?”--the words break uncon¬ 
sciously from my lips. ‘ ‘ Who is that young man across 
the aisle?” 

She does not turn or reply, only shivers. 

Just then Cousin David beckons us from the door. 
Slowly, and with difficulty, we make our way out and 
start homeward. We are rather a silent party. There 
is a faint breeze now, and flying clouds obscure the stars 
in the purple sky. 

At a bend in the road a horseman passes us. Horse 
and rider flit by, like spectres in the black shade of the 
trees; but, swiftly as they go, I catch a glimpse of a 
peculiar, higli-shouldered form, and my smouldering 
curiosity breaks out: 

“Who is that roan?” 


No one replies. Mrs. Easten is asleep, I conclude, 
from the dangerous manner in which she wabbles over 
the wheels. 

Marguerite is silent. 

Her father turns his head toward her, and with some 
surprise repeats the question. Then she answers: 

“ Millard Reeve.” 


Next morning we are down stairs before the house¬ 
hold is awake. We wander through the large, old-fash¬ 
ioned garden. The morning is close and warm, and the 
odor of the flowers is almost overpowering—not alone 
the spicy, aromatic sweetness of myriad Roses and pene¬ 
trating, far-reaching, perfume of the Honeysuckle, but 
the rich, heavy fragrance of a long row of stately Lilies. 
In the years that follow, whenever this time comes 
back to me, I smell those Lilies again. 

I have never seen so many together. There is a long 
row almost across the lower side of the garden, close 
against the hedge which surrounds'it. 

Through the close greenness of the hedge can be 
seen the yellow water of the river creeping hourly 
higher. 

Sweet-voiced and smiling, Mrs. Easton comes to give 
us a gay good-morning, and lead the way to break¬ 
fast. 

I proffer my assistance toward preparation for the 
wedding, and am eagerly seconded by Madame: “Is 
there nothing we can do ? Is the trousseau quite com¬ 
plete ?” 

“ I don’t know—I think so. A woman down in town 
—the dressmaker—went to Cairo for my things. Mother 
hadn’t time to go. I suppose they are done.” 

This is said with languid indifference, while Marguerite 
still gazed listlessly through the Honeysuckle. 

Of course I ask what the wedding dress is to 
be. 

“A white brocade. Mother chose that from the 
samples sent us, because it reminded her of a gown in 
a great picture she had seen abroad.” 

I glance sharply at the gild’s pale face, but she is 
quite earnest; and I begin to think this wondrously 
beautiful creature rather a dull person—with small sense 
of humor, certainly. 

The rest of the morning is passed in our own cool, 
Rose-scented chamber; and in the afternoon Cousin 
David drives his wife, Madame and me into town. Our 
route is circuitous, and we are able in this way to avoid 
the deepest water; yet the wheels dip and lurch alarm¬ 
ingly at times. 

Cousin David draws up the horses, that we may view 
at our leisure what to us is a novel scene. A cross 
street just in front is much lower than that upon which 
the carriage stands, and the water much deeper. It is 
covered with craft of various and novel kinds. Among 
the latter is what Cousin David informs iis is called a 
“ gunnel”—a long flat log, propelled by a pole. Hereand 
there is a skiff ; one comes suddenly round a corner; is 
rowed up to the steps of a building near, and a tall man 
springs from the boat to the steps. 

“ Hello, Granger! ” Cousin David calls; “baekalittle 
sooner than you expected 1” 

We are presented to the bridegroom elect, who stands 
bowing, hat in hand, upon the steps. 

How red his hail 1 looks, with the sunshine upon it I 
And a long red beard ! Why shouldn’t he have red hair 
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and a long red beard? Why, indeed! Yet here am I 
distinctly couseious of—disapproval. 

‘‘ Yes.” he is saying in the dry. carefully modulated 
voice of the middle-aged lawyer,, "by leaving Vance 
judge pro tern. I was enabled to get away a few hours 
earlier. I will be up to-night.” 

He passes into his office as the horses are turned. As 
they turn, and the wheels go into deeper water. I glance 
apprehensively in that dir ection, and become aware that 
" Faust” is passing. He stands on a gunnel; he is re¬ 
garding us closely: and when my eyes meet his, his 
hand goes up at once to his hat. 

"How d'ye?” is cousin David's careless greetiug to 
Millard Reeve, the schoolmaster. 

Then we drive far into the country, and it is night¬ 
fall when we return. Marguerite stands, white-robed, 
among the yellow Lilies in the dusk. 

Do my eyes deceive me ? or do I see a peculiar, high- 
shouldered figure vanishing among the swiftly falling 
shades of night? When we are in the brilliantly- 
lighted supper-room this chimera fades. I give myself 
an arousing shake. Am I bewitched, that 1 see this 
man everywhere? 

After a little. Judge Granger comes; sits, with 
crossed knees and folded arms, squarely in his chair, 
talking sensibly of matter-of-fact things. All the fam¬ 
ily are in the room except Marguerite. “ She will be 
down stairs presently,” her mother has said. But an 
hour goes by and she does not come. No one seems to 
t hink her absence strange. I am strangely nervous 
and restless; I catch myself straining my ears for 
sounds from Marguerite’s room overhead. But all is 
still. Crops versus high water, politics and the docket, 
fall like a foreign language upon my listening ear: then 
I slip unobserved from my seat near the door and go to 
the front steps. 

It is quite dark now. Gusts of hot air. damp from 
the river, lift the hair from my heated face. Storm- 
clouds, inky black, are piling up mountain high in 
Egypt. Distant floating lights are on the river, 
whose awful roar is so distinctly heard in the silence of 
night. 

A flutter of white garments at the gate ; a form glides 
by me into the house, wraith-like, noiseless. With a 
start I push the hair from my forehead, rub my eyes 
and gaze down the hall after the retreating form. It is 
Marguerite ! Then a sudden terror fa l ls upon me—hor¬ 
ror of some intangible, terrible thing. 

Pooh! it’s nervousness, the electricity. “Will it 
rain to-night?” I ask of Cousin David, as the others 
come out, leaving the affianced alone. He looks at the 
sky in grave scrutiny. 

“I fear so,” he says. “The farmers have given 
up the crops, and a heavy rain now would endanger 
their homes. There has been already a clean 
sweep of the fences and corn-pens in the river 
bottoms.” 


Ascending the stair I involuntarily glance through 
the open door of the sitting-room. Judge Granger leans 
forward, talking in a low tone to Marguerite, whose 
face I cannot see. 


“Ze rain, eel has not come,” says Madame, throwing 
the blinds of our chamber open next morning. 

“But the flood has. It is at the hedge!” Cousin 


David’s strong, hearty tones come up from the garden. 

“ Tell Cousin Ruth ! Come down and see !” 

On every side is water—too deep for wading, too 
shallow for boating, in front of the house. At the side 
of the garden along the hedge it is very deep, and hero 
the boats ply between the house and town. 

A trocfp of colored servants, under direction of the 
‘‘caterer,” come after breakfast and begin preparation' 
for the wedding feast. 

At the window in my lady’s chamber sits my lady, 
white and beauteous as tho ivory Lilies I hold in my 
hand. All the long, breathless summer day she sits 
there: and if her mother goes near or speaks to her, I 
do not see or hear. 


The caterer having completed the preparations 
for the supper to his provincial satisfaction, de¬ 
parts. 

It is growing late, and Madame and I, too, rest from 
our labors. In the hall, as usual, it seems scarcely pos¬ 
sible to breathe ; elsewhere the faint, unsteady breeze 
wliich precedes a storm comes and goes, leaving us to 
gasp and fan. Cousin David, who sits in the door fan¬ 
ning with his big straw hat. takes a parcel from a mes¬ 
senger and calls Marguerite twice before she appears at 
the head of the stairs. 

“ Here is the wedding dress,” he says ; “ try it on and 
let’s see what a magnificent young woman you mean to 
be to-night!” 

She stands looking at him, without making a move¬ 
ment to descend, when an unprecedented lit of energy 
seizes her mother. 

“ I will be tire-woman to the bride,” she says gran¬ 
diloquently, starting up stairs. But she is arrested by 
a cry from Madame. 

“Ze mallieur! eet vill ze bad luck !” 

Mrs. Easten is above vulgar superstition, and, after 
some gay badinage, goes her way up stairs. 

Madame expresses further trepidation over the threat¬ 
ened storm. The clouds, which have been lowering for 
two days, are settling down in lurid, appalling masses 
on the Illinois shore. Rain upon a wedding—that, too, 
will bring ill luck ! 

“ Get thee gone, bird of evil!” I misquote softly under 
my breath. Cousin David laughs, and Madame gives a 
quick glance about. 

“Where eez ze bird at ?” 

This Kentucky idiom is a recent acquisition to Ma- 
dame’s vocabulary. 

A soft rustle of silk, the sound of trailing garments— 
Marguerite is coming ! 

The exquisite silvery brocade has been ruiued', and is 
as hideous a failure as rustic incapacity can compass. 
But it is beyond the power of an illy-made gown to con¬ 
ceal the lithe perfection of the beautiful young body, or 
dim the ineffable loveliness of the pallid face. 

Mrs. Easten, with partially-closed, critical eyes, re¬ 
gards her with a sort of • disinterested approbation. 
Cousin David looks at her with a sudden, proud light 
in his eyes ; then hurriedly turns his face toward the 
river. 

“ La dame blanche," inspired by the occasion, Madame 
quavers out a few words of the old song in an antiquated 
treble. Not even in beloved Paris has she ever seen a 
more beautiful bride. 

I say nothing. I can only gaze at the girl in wonder; 
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not more at her beauty than her strange insensibility. 
No statue could be colder or more indifferent to the ad¬ 
miration which would make another girl’s cheeks glow 
and heart beat with natural, girlish pleasure. 

Without a word or a glance she turns and leaves us. 
I am chilled and vaguely uneasy. But the idle talk 
ripples easily along. Things are never awkward when 
Mrs. Easteu is by. 

The storm has set in in roal earnest now, yet the 
guests come, and are much splashed and spattered, 
with rain above and water beneath. Dampest, most 
spattered of all, is the minister. The sight of him seems 
to remind Mrs. Easton of Marguerite. She beckons me 
to her, and as I draw near I notice, inadvertently, that 
the unwonted application of soap to her countenance 
has given it a gloss, as if freshly varnished for the occa¬ 
sion. 

She peers into my face with her short-sighted eyes, 
.and says in a bland undertone : 

“My dear cousin, will you be so kind, so obliging as 
to step up stairs and see if Marguerite is ready? A 
thousand thanks,” as I turn to go. 

■ Not having seven-league boots, and, being very tired, 
I toil again up to my lady’s chamber. Marguerite has 
refused all offers of assistance at the bridal toilet, not 
relishing probably her mother’s afternoon attempt as 
tire-woman. The sound of swift, hurrying footsteps in¬ 
side ceases as I knock, but there is no answer. I knock 
again, and, when still no answer comes, I push the 
door open and enter. The wind swings it to behind 
me with a crash. The flickering lamp lights the room 
but dimly. The window is wide open, and the storm 
•beats in. 

“My dear child,” I commence, in alarmed remon¬ 
strance ; but the words die upon my lips as I look at 
her. 

She still wears the muslin she has worn all day. The 
silver brocade lies in a heap upon the floor, just as it 
must have fallen that afternoon. She stands close to 
the open window, heedless of the rain, a dark shawl 
about her and over her head. She turns and faces me 
with deathly white, rigid face. 

“Marguerite,” I begin again, “what can you be 
thinking of ? The guests and the bridegroom already 
come, and you not dressed ! Let me help you,” gently 
attempting to draw away the shawl. 

“ Get away! I will kill you if you touch me 1” breaks 
out this silent white creature, with such passionate vio¬ 
lence I recoil aghast, trembling. 

The girl, with a shudder, gathers the shawl more 
■closely about her, and turns again to the window. It 
is all so incomprehensible. I am at first almost stunned; 
then the thought flashes through me that the girl is 
inane, and I spring toward the door. I am not 
■quick senough; she glides before me, and stands 
against it. 

“You needn’t try to stop me! It’s too late 1 I 
thought I could get away before any of you came. 
None of you should have come in if there had been a 
lock on the door. 

This is said in a vehement, rapid voice, which I 
scarcely recognize as hers. 

“Marguerite 1 Marguerite!” I cry, “are you out of 
.your mind? Where are you going?” 

“Where?” with a wild laugh,which makes me shrink 
•away from her, “where? I don’t know—I don’t care. 


. . . What does it matter? . . . What does any¬ 
thing matter any more ? . . . I am going away with 

Millard Beeve. . . . What does it matter about his 
whining wife ? He don’t love her—he loves me '.—me ! 
And 1 love him . . . with all my heart and my soul 

. . . and my mind and . . . my strength! ” 

The passionate fervor of the gad’s voice thrills me 
through all the paralyzing terror of the moment. I do 
not speak—I have scarcely power to think. Presently 
she speaks again—more gently now: 

“I know what you are thinking, and you can say 
nothing I have not said to myself . . ■ over and 

over again . . . even last night, I wouldn’t go. . . • 
But it is ended now, and I would go just the same . . . 
if I knew we should both be lying at the bottom of the 
river . . . roaring out there, when the sun rose in 

the morning ... 1” 

Her dark eyes, which have so unflinchingly met my 
blurred ones, at a slight sound turn eagerly toward the 
window. My own gaze instinctively follows. Nothing 
there, only the wind, the rain, and the distant 
thunder. 

Motionless she stands, with strained agonized eyes 
upon the dark casement. I sieze one of the quivering 
hands at her side. The dumb horror which has numbed 
tongue and senses passes away. I doubt if she hears. 
I do not know what I say, but I plead with all the power 
which lies within me. 

At Judge Granger’s name she hears. She tears her 
hand from my grasp, and flies to the window with a 
shuddering cry. 

“That is it—what is driving me. . . . I hate him! 
. . . I loathe him ! . . . No one noticed ... no 

one cared !” 

She sinks down upon her knees beside the window, 
lays her head upon the sill, moaning and sighing. 
Afraid to leave her alone, I make no further effort, but 
lean, nerveless and helpless, against the casement beside 
her, weeping bitterly now. There are no tears in the 
beautiful eyes lifted suddenly to mine. 

“ Why does he not come ?” piteously. “ He is to throw 
a pebble to me ! I wish I had gone last night! . . . 

I wish I had gone !” And the fair head drops down 
again, and the rain beats unheeded upon it. 

A heavy step comes along the hall. I make a despair¬ 
ing dash for the door and fling it open. Cousin David 
stands upon the threshold, gazing in with silent surprise. 
There is no time for preparation, and I pour out the ter¬ 
rible truth with a cruel bluntness that makes this big, 
careless man totter and put out a hand blindly to steady 
himself. He comes in, closing the door. The white 
face, lifted from the sill, meets his gaze with steady, 
mute defiance. Then a perfect silence falls save for the 
storm and the roaring river. 

“Tell my wife to come,” he says, after a time, almost 
in a whisper. 

Only too gladly I go ; but with swollen eyes and dis¬ 
ordered dress, cannot enter the parlor. Annette is loiter¬ 
ing on the stairs, and I send her - . I wait to see her de¬ 
liver her father’s message, and see Mrs. Easten come 
leisurely toward the stairs; then I pass swiftly through 
the outer door and run toward the hedge, floundering 
and plunging through the storm and darkness. 

I have no distinct purpose in mind. The one thought 
which fills my brain is the tragedy hanging over this 
strange household—a sickening realization of what will 
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surely happen if Millard Reeve's signal strike Margue¬ 
rite's window now. I reach the hedge. The wet thorny 
branches strike my face. I push them aside and listen. 
For a moment the wild throbbing of my own heart fills 
my ears: then a splash of oars. A wave runs across my 
feet. By a continuous flash of lightning, I see a man 
spring from a skiff, and recognize him—then utter 
darkness. 

“ Who is there ?” My voice is loud and harsh. There 
is no answer except the roar of the elements and the 
rattle of the chain as the skiff is made fast. 

"Who is there?" I call again. "Is it Millard 
Reeve?” 

It seems a long time before a man's voice replies from 
the impenetrable blackness beyond the hedge. 

“ Yes 1” it says. 

‘•I am Miss Lawrence,” I begin, making an effort for 
calmness. "Miss Easten's cousin. Her father is with 
her, and knows of your plan. - ' 

This much is said with tolerable composure : then I 
fly into hysterical, womanish rage with this invisible 
presence which terrifies me so. and say many foolish, 
threatening things. The man does not stir, while I rage 
like a feeble old fiend. I am sure he does not stir, for 
my senses are so abnormally sharpened. I must hear the 
lightest leaf floating downward from the hedge to the 
water. When I stop, for sheer lack of words and breath, 
he is still silent and motionless, as if tmdecided. Then 
the chain rattles—a splash of oars— he is gone ! 

Slowly I creep back to the house. A few idlers in the 
hall look wonderingly at the wet, forlorn figure which 
passes them so shrinkingly on the stairs. I lie down 
upon my bed. Spent, exhausted, I doze a little, per¬ 
haps,when I am startled by the opening of Marguerite's 
door. My own door is open, and the room in darkness. 
It is Mrs. Easten who comes from Marguerite's room. 
I can hear her clump! clump! all down the stairs, 
and clump! clump ! up again, with a firm, manly step 
beside hers. 

Starting up, expecting I know not what, I see Judge 
Granger go with her into Marguerites room. What 
passes therein only those four ever know 1 

After a long time they come out, but a rush of blind¬ 
ing tears hides from me the face under the bridal veil. 
I hear the soft, silken rustle of Marguerite’s gown on 
the stair, and can tell by the hush which follows that 
they have entered the parlor . . . then the measured 
cadence of the marriage service . . . too distant to 

distinguish the words, which memory mechanically sup¬ 


plies . . . “love, honor, and obey . . . keep to 
him only so long as you both shall live.” ... I turn 
my tear-wet face to the wall, and laugh ! 

A clock somewhere strikes nine. Nine ! It seems an 
eternity since, all unsuspicious, I went into the opposite 
room 1 

The gay murmur of voices begins again, and I hear 
Madame coming. I know her pattering little feet. She 
peeps into the darkened room, but I lie quite still, and 
she patters away. 

At last the guests depart. The storm is over, the 
rain has ceased, and the wind comes only in sobbing 
gusts. 

“Good night, Marguerite, my pearl!” Mrs. Easten’s 
smooth, sweet tones float up to me, and I suddenly re¬ 
collect that it has been decided that Marguerite shall go 
at once to her husband’s home. I do not hear the reply. 
I never see Marguerite again ! 

Presently Madame conies, lamp in hand. 

“ I am glad to find you. I liaf been most unhappy 
about you ! What eez eel, mat d la tete ?” compassion¬ 
ately. 

“No!” I say, sullenly, face to the wall. 

The quick-witted little Parisiennc’s eyes run over my 
wet garments, and the muddy, ruined, black silk ; but 
she says nothing, and sets about disrobing in discreet 
silence. 

There is an amazed, dismayed pause in the disrobing 
when I suddenly ask if she would be willing to return 
to Tennessee to-morrow morning. But she consents. 
Madame is never difficult. 

The feverish, sleepless night passes, and the dreaded 
morning has come which is to bring me face to face 
with Cousin David. When I have delayed as long as 
possible, I go down stairs, and find, with infinite relief, 
that he is not there. Mrs. Easten explains, with grace¬ 
ful ease, that he has been called away upon business. 
There is no more uneasy consciousness or embarrassment 
in her prominent eyes, than in a couple of poached eggs. 
But beyond a few slight generalities she makes no 
objection to our immediate departure, and when the 
skiff comes to take us to the packet, she accompanies us 
to the hedge. 

I look back. She stands bowing, smiling, waving 
adieu, and about her are Lilies yellow and white.— 
The Continent. 


A RIDE THROUGH AN AUSTRALIAN FOREST. 


It is perhaps safe to say that no part of Australia is at 
first sight so thoroughly un-Australian as the eastern 
and north-eastern portion of Gippsland. Here the bar¬ 
ren sandy plains and “eternal Gumtrees ” of the sur¬ 
rounding districts are no longer the chief, if not the 
only objects in view; and, instead of one monotonous 
monotone of color, the traveler is refreshed by myriads 
of gorgeous blossoms and flowers, rare plants, and trees 
of great beauty, and a correspondingly marvelous di¬ 
versity of life. From luxuriant valleys long ranges 
covered with Sassafras and Peppermint swell like green 


waves in every direction, and beyond their rounded 
summits the lofty heights of a continuous mountain 
chain rise abruptly into the dark blue of Australian 
skies. Some of these mountains are very striking in 
their bold outlines and in their massive and peculiar 
sculpture, several peaks reaching an altitude consider¬ 
ably beyond the highest British summit. (Snow lies on 
many of them for nine months in the year.) The creeks 
and rapid streamlets flowing down these mountain 
gorges and winding through the ranges are, moreover, 
clear as the trout streams of Scotland, and altogether 
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unlike the typical Australian “creek.” I visited this 
portion of Gippsland in the full tide of summer, and it 
is almost impossible to describe the fresh beauty and 
luxuriance it presented in contrast to the other parts of 
Victoria I had seen. 

Leaving our halting-place, near the source of the 
Yaekandandah Creek, my friend and myself started one 
morning in February for a ride south through the 
ranges. Although early, the heat of the sun was al¬ 
ready very powerful; yet the effect it had upon us was 
more bracing than enervating, such is (he clearness and 
dryness of this Australian atmosphere. 

Commencing our journey, and following a well-defined 
bush path under the tall Gums, gay with myriads of 
paroquets and rosellas and resonant with the harsh 
shrieks of indignant cockatoos, we come at last upon 
more varied vegetation, and find ourselves passing 
through one of those beautiful Fern forests for which 
this division of Victoria is more especially famed. One 
word only as regards the hush itself. It is a somewhat 
prevalent idea at home that an Australian forest—the 
bush of the colonists—is either an inextricable jungle or 
at least a woodland dense with an intricate parasitical 
undergrowth. But this, while frequently the case in 
the gullies and valleys of the higher parts, is not a 
characteristic of the bush proper. This latter consists 
of an endless “round" of similar trees growing at a 
considerable distance from each other, so that a horse¬ 
man can easily ride through them at a good pace with¬ 
out any unusual caution. I say “ round,” for Australian 
woods have the appearance of endless circles ; and it is 
this aspect of theirs which renders it almost impossible 
for any one but a native to find his way through them 
without a track, blazed trees, or a compass. The unvary¬ 
ing monotony of the trees, the regular distances between 
them, and the absence of any forest landmarks, render 
the bush far more bewildering than the densest English 
forest. 

But on leaving the bush proper and entering one 
of those forests composed of Tree-Ferns and beauti¬ 
ful varieties of Eucalypti and Acacim, this under¬ 
growth becomes more and more marked. Indeed, 
in many parts of Gippsland the explorer would 
make but slow progress, as advance can only be made 
by the tedious and fatiguing process of cutting one’s 
way. 

On first entering this scrub the scent of late-flowering 
Wattle strikes my companion and self as peculiarly de¬ 
licious, mingling as it does with the aromatic fragrance 
of the Peppermint and other allied plants. The clear 
musical notes of the magpie swell most charmingly 
through the still air; and above the chatter and screaming 
of breakfasting parrots and busy butcher-birds, gurgles 
every now and again the hoarse chuckle of the laughing 
jackass. Suddenly, from some unknown cause, there 
ensues an almost complete silence; but before many 
seconds are over, a shrill burst Of laughter comes from 
the depths of the forest, succeeded by peals of the same 
demoniac jubilation from seemingly every quarter; 
and, as if indignant at some sight, the parrots and cocka¬ 
toos redouble their shrieks, and the paraquets and rosel¬ 
las, and lories dash to and fro among the branches of 
the trees like tiny red and green meteors. The shrillness 
is astounding, and is increased by the incessant birl 
of the cricket-like cicadas. It is some minutes at least 
before the ornitlxologic vituperation calms down. Here, 


amid many beautiful varieties of Wattles, we notice the 
weeping Myrtle, the native Cherry, the Musk Aster, one 
or two varieties of Honeysuckle, a beautiful climber, 
probably a Clematis, a few Magnolias and Orchids of re¬ 
splendent hues, and some particularly fine grasses— 
besides many other flowers and shrubs unknown to un¬ 
scientific eyes. Above these wave in intricate profusion 
the sturdy branches of the Dicksonia antarctica, and as 
we proceed further, that still more graceful Fern, the 
tall Alsophila australis. After we have ridden for some 
time, we come suddenly to a small creek, or rather pool, 
surrounded by a beautiful species of Iris ; while all 
around us are thick Magnolias, whose delicious fragrance 
makes the air seem heavy with sweetness. We have 
never before or since seen this shrub in such splendor 
and luxuriance. 

As we ride on, the sun grows higher and higher in the 
heavens, and a gradual silence seems to be creeping 
over the forest with the ripening noon. The scrub, 
which had lately been full of life, appears to be de¬ 
serted by its noisy denizens, and only at rare intervals 
the muffled chuckle of the “jackass” falls on our ears. 
Hark ! what was that? Like a far-away village bell, a 
soft sound rings through the still air, and now another 
and another ! My companion whispers to me the “The 
bell-bird ! ” The solemnity of the noon seems to deepen, 
and the promised vigor of the day to have subsided into 
a luxurious dream. We dismount, and tying our horses 
to a tree, betake ourselves to midday rest for an hour or 
two. As we lie there lazily smoking, with the scent of 
the Magnolias in the warm air, and the dreamy call of 
the distant bell-bird rising and falling at solemn inter¬ 
vals, we get drowsy, and perhaps just a little sentimen¬ 
tal. However, it does us no harm, and adds very much 
to our enjoyment. From our resting-place we can just 
see the blue line of a distant range rolling away north¬ 
wards, and behind it some outlying summit of the misty 
Bogongs. Not a breath stirs; hardly any sound falls upon 
the ear. I think of that mystic land 

In which it seemed always afternoon, 

and feel as if I too had partaken of the lotos juice, and 
had put away all things of that world in which I late 
had part, and fallen into a sweet dream, never to fade 
until it should imperceptibly merge in the indistinct 
shadow of its twin sister, death. 

Morning and evening the Australian forest is awake ; 
at noon it is asleep. No greater contrast can be imag¬ 
ined than between the morning hours and those at 
midday. In the former, the very flowers seem to pos¬ 
sess an active existence. Myriads of such, larger and 
more brilliant than those under English skies, load the 
air with the sweetest scents ; magnificent Tree-ferns 
wave their fronds or branches in the light breeze: on old 
stumps of trees, great green and yellow lizards lie 
watching for their prey; the magpie throws her voice 
from the Wattles, and possibly the lyre-bird in the denser 
scrub; and in the tall gums, numberless paroquets, 
parrots, rosellas, cockatoos, butcher-birds, love-birds, 
etc., are screaming and darting to and fro. But by-and- 
by the intense heat will silence all these, and nothing 
will be heard but the chirp of the grasshopper and the 
shrill sound of some unseen insect. At twilight again 
there is a revival of life, but not of so cheerful a descrip¬ 
tion. The cicades shriek by myriads their deafening 
“ p-r-r-r-r r ” ; drowsy opossums snarl in the Gum-boles; 
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and flocks of cockatoos scream as some great, gray kan¬ 
garoo. bounds past them like a belated ghost. If there 
is marshy ground near, the deep boom of the bittern, 
the wail of the curlew, and the harsh cry of the crane, 
mingling possibly with those of a returning or passing 
flock of black swans, will add to the concert. In a moment 
of silence one may be startled by the mocking laughter 
of the jackass, or the melancholy " mo-poke ” of the bird 
of that name. The dead of night is not so still as the 
universal hush of the burning noon. 

As the afternoon grows we half reluctantly continue 
our way. Leaving the Magnolias behind us. we pass 
through a perfect Fern paradise, nothing meeting the eye 
but tall Tree Ferns above and innumerable Ferns proper 
of all sizes beneath. The Orchids here are also very 
plentiful, and a beautiful creeper, whose name I cannot 
at present recall. 

Shortly afterwards we emerge from this intricate 
scrub and enter an abrupt belt of Gums: passing through 
which we come upon a sloping plain of very green grass, 
considering the late season. The sight is now a very 
beautiful one. We stand upon a kind of plateau, and 
can see for miles, north-east, east and south. Below us 
is a deep gully, dense with Tree Ferns. Rising from 
this, a monotonous wall of Sassafras. White Gum, 
Stringy Bark, etc., rises sheer back till it merges in an 
olive wave that perpetuates itself in endless rolling 
ranges, getting bluer and bluer as they sweep 
into the distance, until their purple lines 
break against the solemn summit of Mount Kosciusko 
in the east, and in the south-east against that great 
succession of towering peaks which guard the sources 
of the Murray River. Mount Bogong heaves his 
rounded shoulders apparently close at hand: and that 
most beautiful of hills, Mount Feathertop (6,300 feet), 
rises in silent grandeur into the serene southern skies. 
Like a twin brother, the rugged mass of Mount Hotham 
(6,100 feet) towers along side this Ben Nevis of Austra¬ 
lia. So intensely clear is the atmosphere, that the tree- 
clad slopes of Mount Feathertop are as distinctly visible 
as though but a mile or two away. The whole scene 
is inconceivably beautiful, and one never to be for¬ 
gotten. As the afternoon wears on, it becomes still 
more so; for that magical blue that shrouds so many of 
the hill-districts of Australia in its soft loveliness just 
before the close of day, begins to steal forth from ap¬ 
parently the farthest eastern ranges, and falls like a 
transparent veil over mountain and height and drowsy 
slope. Only those who have seen in the mountainous 
districts this ineffably delicate and tender blue can 
know what a magical effect it has, even on those ranges 
covered with nothing but the sombre olive of Blue-gum 
foliage. It has a strange dreaminess of unreality about 
it, and seems to spiritualize every object it enfolds. 

As the sun sets beyond the unseen Buffalo Moun¬ 
tains in the West, its last rays light up the sides of 
Mount Bogong with a rich magnificence of color; and 


of a sudden, as it were, the beautiful peak of Feather¬ 
top flashes into extraordinary brilliance, while its top¬ 
most heights glow as with fiery and molten gold. For 
a few moments the hills and ranges seem to be drawing 
towards us. so extraordinary are the atmospheric effects. 

I had one regret—that I had not witnessed this mag¬ 
nificent scene from the summit of Mount Feathertop or 
Ilotham. Such a scene has been elsewhere eloquently 
described, and I cannot refrain from quoting from the 
Government Report the passage in question:— 

“As we made the ascent towards Mount Hotham 
our attention was attracted at first by the rocks 

and the vegetation.On 

the right appeared a mountain rich in bossy sculp¬ 
tures that attracted all eyes. It glowed in the sun 
with all the brightness of the emerald, and over it—as 
it seemed like waves—flashed ever and anon pale tints 
of carmine and purple. In hollows on its flanks lay in 
patches herbage of a vivid green, showing where the 
snow had just disappeared—cradles of young glaciers, 
that can never mature. The high Bogong plains, separ¬ 
ated from us by deep chasms and wide valleys, out of 
which arose solitary peaks and broken ridges, seemed, 
as we gazed on them, to be sleeping ; the slopes were 
scored, but not deeply, the even line of the plain was 
not broken, and the light of the sun fell on them softly, 
not making deep shadows and showing sharp contrasts, 
as in those parts where the denuding forces had worked 
fantastic hollows and carved long straight lines for the 
discharge of melted snows. 

The Bogong plains were sleeping in the thin folds of 
pearl-gray and pale-purple mists that encompassed 
them ; and these mists hid from us Mount Kosciusko, 
Forest Hill, the Pilot, and the lofty ranges lying to the 
eastward. Towards the south. Tabletop, with his cap¬ 
ping of volcanic rock, stood in the centre of an amphi¬ 
theatre. and Mount St. Beniard and the Twins showed 
their peaks on the west. Rising to a greater height, 
we beheld, on the north and north-east, all the lofty 
eminences whose springs feed the Murray; and we 
stopped here, satisfied that Nature could afford no- 
grander spectacle. . . . The magnificent mountains, 
whose crests seemed to lift themselves as we ascended,, 
appeared from this point, tier upon tier, far into the 
blue distance. The deep gorges, almost lost in haze as 
we gazed downwards, showed through the haze some¬ 
thing of then- gloomy recesses.” 

Before turning our horses’ heads towards the south¬ 
west where, a few miles farther on. lay our halting- 
place, we took one long farewell look at the beautiful 
panorama spread out before us ; a sight worth having 
come a long way for. The sun had set, and the splendor 
had gone with it: but instead, a calm, solemn beauty 
overspread every object. The deep blue was deepening 
into purple ; and all at once it seemed as if a camp had 
been lighted in the sky, as Sirius flamed through the 
darkening dusk .—Chambers Journal. 


THE LOOK-OUT TREE. 


The trees and plants of the half-tropical forests of the the North give place to other species of the same family,. 
Southern States are very interesting to one accustomed and many entirely new kinds meet his eye. There are 
to our Northern woods. The Elms, Oaks and Maples of in the South, for example, true Oaks which retain 
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an evergreen foliage, and are therefore called Liveoulcs. 

The Live-oak is, or has been, one of the most valuable 
of our forest trees—so valuable that the Government 
has protected and preserved large tracts or reservations 
of it in Florida, where no person is allowed to cut any 
timber. It is used altogether iu ship-building, and the 
knees, or ribs, of vessels made from it will last a hun¬ 
dred years or more. There are yet shown on Cumber¬ 
land Island, near the coast of Georgia, the stumps of 
trees from which were shaped the timbers of the fri¬ 
gate “ Constitution,” so celebrated in our history. 

The Live-oak is fast decreasing in numbers, and men 
are yet employed in cutting its valuable timber, which 
is shipped to the various navy-yards and stored up for 
future use. 

I once visited a camp of “Live-oakers” on Mosquito 
Lagoon, on the east coast of Florida. Three hundred 
men were employed, and they lived in little villages of 
palmetto huts, each group having its captain, teamster, 
and cook. They were all Northern men, most of them 
from the lumber camps of Maine, men bom in the 
woods, and well accustomed to fatigue. At first the 
Oaks were cut upon the bauks of the Lagoon, but these 
were soon exhausted, and mile after mile the men had 
followed, building roads of logs across the marshes, and 
rude bridges over the creeks and swamps, until they had 
finally reached the margin of Oak growth seven miles 
away. There was no other village near, and this settle¬ 
ment, with its many huts, huge barns (for all hay and 
provender for the cattle had to be brought from the 
North), stores, warehouses and wharfs, would be 
abandoned as soon as the supply of timber was ex¬ 
hausted. 

Every morning a gang of men went into the woods ; 
a certain number cut down the huge Oaks, others 
hewed the logs square, cut out the “knees” or bent 
limbs, which are the most valuable, and marked on every 
Jiiece its contents in cubic feet. The timber was then 
taken by the teamsters, who hung them under the 
axles of their huge wheels, eight feet in diameter, and 
drew them to the river. Their teams contained six, 
eight, and sometimes ten yoke of cattle ; and they were 
often nearly a day in accomplishing the distance to the 
lagoon. The native cattle were used, as, though hardly 
half the size of Northern oxen, they could undergo 
more fatigue, could travel quicker and more surely 
among the stumps and roots, and could live on less 
food. After the timber had been taken to the banks of 
the lagoon, it was loaded upon huge, boat-like rafts, 
called “lighters,” and floated twenty miles away to the 
inlet, where vessels were lying in wait for it. Every 
part of the process of securing this timber was attended 
with great hardship, and even danger. 

The trees are draped with long festoons of Spanish 
Moss or Tillauclsia, which is not Moss at all, but an air- 
plant. It garlands every tree nearly, and grows in every 
swamp in Florida, in little sprays of gracefully curling 
tendrils, or iu huge masses of interlaced and matted 
Moss. Large quantities of it are gathered and buried in 
some pond, or steamed, until the outer cuticle comes 
off, leaviug a woody fibre which is useful to us in 
various ways, chiefly as a stuffing for mattresses. 

One hot day in August I was walking along the 
shores of a beautiful lake in Florida, the banks of which 
were lined with a luxuriant growth of trees and vines, 
made almost impenetrable by the hanging Moss, when 


suddenly I heard sounds issuing from a tree near the 
thicket in which I was. I could see no one anywhere, 
and it was sometime before I traced the sounds to a 
tree. Thero, half-hidden in the dense shroud of Moss, 
was a boy ten years old, singing : 

“ Oh ! Santa Fe is a very good lake, 

’Tis a very good place for me ; 

For it has a bank that never will break, 

And that every body can see." 

As I stepped out upon the sandy shore he shrank back, 
much ashamed of having been overheard. Nevertheless, 
Ije invited me to his platform in the tree, and I climbed up 
upon the cross-pieces which were nailed upon its trunk. 

He was a very pleasant little fellow, with blue eyes 
and yellow hair, the son of a planter who owned a great 
portion of the land about the lake. From our position 
we could look across the lake into the pine woods two 
miles away, and up its shore for several miles. Tall 
Cypresses grew thickly along the lake shore, draped, 
like our own tree, with long pendants of moss; behind 
us was the plantation, a narrow lane leading up the hill 
to the houses and out-buildings, surrounded with orange 
and lemon trees. 

“And now, my little friend,” said I, sitting down by 
his side, “ how came you to have such a delightful play¬ 
house up in this tree ?” 

“This wasn't built for a play-house; but Papa made 
it ever so many years ago for mamma to watch from 
when he went across the lake. Do you see that green 
bank across the lake ? That is an orange grove that 
Papa set out when sister was born (she is two years 
older than I), and when he would go over there with 
the men to work, Mamma would get so lonesome, that 
he built her this place for a look-out. We call it ‘ the 
look-out tree;’ and when I was small, Mamma would 
bring me here on hot afternoons, and sit here till almost 
dark. One time she had waited for Papa till sunset, 
and he did not come, though she saw the boat leave the 
shore, and she thought she would go down. But just as 
she took me in her arms and got up, she saw a wild-cat 
coming right along the fence, toward the water. She 
didn’t make a noise but got right down behind the moss 
and waited. The wild cat jumped off the fence near 
the foot of the tree, began smelling of the foot-prints 
in the sand, and then scratching at the foot of the tree. 
He seemed ready to climb right up when something 
made him look out toward the lake, and there was the 
boat, coming as fast as our boys could pull it. That 
frightened him and he ran away. After that Mamma 
didn’t go] out there much, and would not let me go, 
unless nurse or Papa was with me, till I was quite 
old.” 

“And what was the bank of which you were singing ?” 

“ Oh! that is our orange bank across the lake. Noth¬ 
ing but frost can hurt that.” 

Then he told me of the portion his father had set 
aside for him. That each tree, being old as himself, 
now bore over two hundred oranges; and that'lie had 
received more than a hundred dollars from his orange 
bank last year. 

Then I related to him the stoiy of the Swiss Family 
Robinson, of their house in the tree, which his “ look¬ 
out” recalled; and we chatted till the sun drew near 1 the 
tops of the trees, and we walked up to the gate together, 
and said good-by.— Fred. Beverly. 
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Screens. 

Most convenient articles are screens, whether large or 
small, and they hold a position of importance in the 
household furniture of the present day, as they can be 
used for various purposes, some to shield from view the 
passage-way from one apartment to another, or to act 
as draught screens, while others are used for fire screens, 
and small ones of various shapes are made to set upon 
tire table before a lamp, which, while comfortably shield¬ 
ing tlio light from the eyes of those who do not require 
it, still allow it to be shed upon the books or work of 
those who are more industriously inclined. A large 
folding screen of three panels or leaves is very odd and 
pretty when made of common white matting. The 
frame can be made by any carpenter, from wood of 
whatever description is preferred. White pine answers 
very well, but must be very smoothly finished. It can 
then be oiled, or it is prettier still to stain it either 
black walnut or mahogany and give it two or three 
coats of copal varnish, letting it dry thoroughly between 
each coat. The panels are to be joined by means of 
small brass hinges. The frame is then ready for the 
matting. This must be tacked smoothly to the back of 
the woodwork of each panel, placing the tacks quite 
closely to hold the matting well in place. The design 
is then traced rather lightly on the matting of each 
panel with crayon or charcoal in outline, and afterward 
painted also in outline with oil paint; burnt amber or 
burnt sienna are very pretty shades of brown to use, and 
Wiusor and Newton’s tube oil colors are the best. The 
back should be covered with brown silicia or any shade 
that may bo fancied, leaving a space of the woodwork 
beyond, and the edge of the silicia is finished by tacking 
a braid over it. Fire screens can also be made in this 
shape, but would require a more elaborate frame. The 
ordinary-shaped fire-screen with swinging panel is pret¬ 
tiest however, and the metal frames now so much in 
vogue, though expensive, are very beautiful. Old gold 
or cardinal silk are pretty colors, the design to be 
worked in outline with brown embroidery silks, though 
colored silks suitable for the coloring in the pattern may 
be used with pretty effect. Still another pretty idea for 
a fire screen is a mirror set in an ebony or handsome 
metal frame, and a painting in oil colors of Water-Lilies 
and Lily pads upon the glass, also a bird or butterfly 
hovering just above. The effect is very beautiful; for 
the flowers, being reflected in the mirror, seem as if 
really floating upon water. Table screens should be ex¬ 
ceedingly dainty in every point, and satin, silk, plush or 
velvet, the materials used for the purpose. The setting 
for these small screens should be dainty, to correspond 
with the material which they are to frame. Thus for 
old gold, silk, or satin, a slight frame-work of ebonized 
wood, the smallest lunges of brass or gilt used to join 
the panels, or a light-blue or pale-green satin with frame 
of gilt for the setting. Should blue satin be used, red 
field Lilies may be substituted for Sweet Flag, and will 
form a prettier contrast with the background. Small 
banner screens are also pretty for table use, and are 
easily made, as the frames are all ready prepared and 
may be purchased for $1.25 in almost any store where 
materials for fancy work are sold. A piece of satin is 
cut the width of the cross-bar, and long enough to ex¬ 
tend down three-quarters the length of the rod. The 
satin is then to be fringed quite deeply across the lower 


edge, and a design painted or embroidered upon it. A 
piece of the same, or some contrasting color, is cut to 
correspond exactly with that intended for the face of the 
screen, and fringed in the same manner. The edges of 
the sides and across the top are then neatly blind-stitched 
together. The piece is then suspended from the cross 
rod by sewing it securely to the little rings with which 
it is furnished for this purpose. Bows of satin ribbon 
may be placed at either end of the rod. The design 
given in the illustration may be used on the large or 
small folding screens, whether painted or embroidered. 
For the large screen it should be executed as already 
described, the design painted in outline with the colors 
named. For a small screen, should it be of gold-colored 
satin, first trace the design faintly with lead-pencil, and 
embroider in color, using light and dark shades of violet 
silks for the Sweet Flag, green for the leaves, grasses 
and Lily pads, brown for the birds and Cat-tails. Long 
stitches of green to indicate the water, and white for the 
Water-Lily. Many other ideas may be carried out in the 
manufacture of these decorative and useful articles, and 
the labor bestowed upon them will not seem lost, for 
they will prove themselves a comfort as well as orna¬ 
ment, if properly made. M. E. W. 


Designs for Needlework. 

Designs for outline work may be closer in arrange¬ 
ment; they should be very carefully drawn, as all tbe 
beauty of outline work consists in its grace and truth of 
form. This style, by allowing more grace, allows also 
in some respects more naturalism ; but no attempt at 
roundness of form should be made, beyond what can 
be attained by simple curves without shading. Such 
details as the junction of leaf and stalk and the correct 
veining of the leaves should be insisted on. The care¬ 
ful drawing of leaf-veins imparts life and curvature to 
an outline that otherwise has no meaning. 

In designing a border, it must be taken into consid¬ 
eration whether it be intended for a horizontal or a per¬ 
pendicular position. In some cases, of course, the up¬ 
right arrangement will run no risk of being used hori¬ 
zontally, in others there is less certainty. There are 
borders which may be used either way, and there are 
others, which, at first sight, seem as if they might be 
used indiscriminately, but after a little study are 
found to be more suitable for one position than the 
other. 

Borders designed for a horizontal position, and com¬ 
posed of upright sprigs, single or grouped, require a 
line or two below, serving to keep them together; with¬ 
out this they look disjointed, and each sprig is too 
independent of the rest. It is not necessary for the 
flowers to spring from this line, which has the same 
controlling power whether they touch or not. Should 
the sprigs be large, a single line is not enough; a series 
of lines should be arranged. These will balance the 
composition, giving weight to the lower part, and mak¬ 
ing a pleasing opposition of line. Chain-stitch may be 
used very effectively in the horizontal lines, such as 
we have recommended as a base for single flowers to 1 
spring from, or for enclosing a narrow border. For 
these two last purposes a good effect may be made by 
enclosing an arrangement of short diagonal and per- 
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pendicular lines between horizontal ones. Suggestions 
for these may often be found on Oriental china, where 
some rich-looking border proves on examination to 
be only a few long and short lines skilfully ar¬ 
ranged. 

Scroll borders also are often improved by a line on 
each side; it is not an unvarying necessity, but in many 
cases a great improvement. Sometimes the effect is 
obtained by the scroll or border being worked on a 
narrow piece of material, and then sewn on to some 
other stuff of a different shade: in this case, the enclos¬ 
ing lines are obtained by the limit of the material on 
which the border is worked. 

It is often necessary to enlarge flowers, such as the 
Daisy and Primrose, beyond their natural size ; this is 
no sin against truth or good taste, so long as regard is 
had to their proportion to each other when grouped. 
If the Sunflower is reduced to a size suitable for the 
space at command, it must not be associated with Daf¬ 
fodils enlarged to fit the same place; their relative pro¬ 
portions must be maintained, or an unnatural appear¬ 
ance is the result. 

Good conventional work is always truthful, and yet 
it ought always to maintain a certain reticence, which 
may occasionally amount to a severe reserve, by the 


expression only of the most general features. Reticence 
there should always be, allowing no extravaganco or 
waste, no useless or superfluous lines. 

Hitherto we have only spoken of flower-forms for 
embroidery, but there are other natural forms' which 
can be associated with them. Birds and butterflies are 
often most effective; they give animation to the design, 
and are useful aids in the general composition, as they 
may be placed where they are necessary for the balance 
of the design, or for relief in color, which it would ho 
difficult to obtain by other means. Butterflies are espec¬ 
ially appropriate, as from their variety of size and color, 
they can be made to harmonize with almost any group¬ 
ing of flowers. We should avoid mixing birds or butter¬ 
flies of one climate with flowers peculiar to another. 

Ribbon twisted or knotted round the stems of flowers, 
or tying up garlands, makes also a pleasant variety, but 
requires experience and judgment in its use. Care 
should be taken not to twist the ribbon into impossible 
bows, nor to allow it to hang in too wavy and slraggliug 
lines. 

Vases can also be occasionally introduced; they are best 
represented by some material laid on, or else worked in 
lines only, giving, the outline and the pattern on it, as 
in a pencil-drawing without shading. 


FICHUS. LACES, ETC. 


Neckerchiefs, so popular during the hot weather, 
for several seasons, are worn this summer: indeed, it is 
difficult to find anything as comfortable with which 
they can be replaced: they do not soil as soon as ruches, 
and are cooler even than linen collars; the newest in 
white mull are either finished with handsome Valen¬ 
ciennes lace, Irisli-point embroidery, or bordered with 
colored dots and the edge scalloped. Those of pale 
pink or bine organdy having delicate blossoms printed 
on them are simply hem-stitched. 

Lace frills and fichus are given a dash of color by 
having a number of loops of narrow satin ribbon less 
than one-half inch in width in some delicate shade, 
fastened at one side of the neck. Black Spanish guipure 
fichus are worn for the street, also those of Brussels 
net edged with Spanish lace and having some of the 
lace figures appliqued. 

Rather high linen collars have a narrow rolled-over 
piece at the top, embroidered in a vine pattern; inch¬ 
wide ottoman ribbon is placed around this collar and tied 
in front in a long-looped bow. 

Fine oriental lace is becomingly worn plaited full in 
the neck and sleeves, and has superseded the Spanish 
for this purpose. 


In black laces there seems to be a tendency toward 
those of a heavy appearance. The newest in Spanish is 
the Escurial, which has its figures outlined with a 
heavy thread, and the guipure laces are to be used 
again. 

Fans are desirable in colors to match the costume, but 
a handsomely painted black satin one is suitable with 
all colored toilets. Many ladies paint these themselves, 
and this should be done before mounting, but can be 
painted afterward if care is taken in fastening the 
opened fan to a flat surface where it can remain until 
thoroughly dried. 

In hosiery the most fashionable colors are black, 
bright red, navy-blue and tan color. Black is, however, 
the most popular, as they can be worn with dresses of 
any color; they are woven in parallel lines, having the 
soles of white, but the white part does not extend up 
on the foot enough to show when low shoes are worn. 

Newport ties, neatly fastened across the instep, are 
much used this season. The toes are not pointed, but 
medium round. White slippers for dress occasions 
have given place to those of fine black kid or satin, 
worn with black silk hosiery; other slippers for general 
wear have the sides extended to tie over the toe. 


THE CARE OF ROOMS. 

FOB YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Ijj attempting any kind of work the first requisites 
are good tools. It is true that there are a few favored 
persons who seem to have been created with a faculty 
for producing successful work under the most difficult 


circumstances—probably their ancestry might be traced 
back to those ancient people who “ made bricks without 
strawbut the majority of people will find it profit¬ 
able to provide themselves with the best of implements. 
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Women, as a class, aro very different from men, in this 
respect, at least. A man will not work with poor tools. 
If the carpets are threadbare and the lcitchen-stove 
worn out, he must have money for all the implements 
he can use; while a woman will even make one old stub 
of a broom do duty for parlor and kitchen and perhaps 
use it to sweep the front walk, then wash and dry it to 
sweep the carpets, and congratulate herself upon her 
economy, never taking into account the loss to her nerv¬ 
ous system and the loss of time caused by the annoyance 
and difficulty with which she accomplishes her work. 
It is no economy to do with less than three brooms, one 
made of fine short broom-corn for the parlor and bed¬ 
rooms, a larger one for the more frequent uses, and an 
old one for the kitchen and walks. A whisk-broom for 
corners and furnitu-e upholstered in worsted, wooden 
skewers to remove the dirt from the comers of the door- 
sills and steps, a feather-duster for books, pictures and 
ornaments, a short-handled brush made of bristles to 
brush the backs of picture-frames, window-blinds and 
screens—though this can be done with a whisk-broom, 
if both cannot be afforded—will be found necessary 
weapons of warfare in the contest with dust and dirt. 
Dags made of canton-flannel, fuzzy side out, and with a 
draw-string to be tied over the broom, to dust walls and 
hard-wood floors, are very useful, as too much wiping 
with a damp cloth will injure the lustre of the wood. 
Chamois-skins make the best dusters for furniture, and 
can be bought for thirty cents, and with careful wash¬ 
ing will last for years. They should be washed in cold 
water with soap, rinsed in clear water and hung in 
the shade. Before they aro entirely dry they can be 
rubbed and pulled till they are soft again. Squares of 
cheap, soft gray linen or old cambric, with all raw edges 
hemmed, are next best, and these should be washed 
every week after the Friday’s sweeping. We have 
everything now to work with, except covers for the 
large pieces of furniture which cannot be removed be¬ 
fore sweeping. Old sheets can be used, or squares can 
be made of cheap calico or unbleached muslin, and kept 
for this purpose. There should be one large enough to 
cover a piano or a bed. Now, if the parlor is to be 
swept, we will begin by rolliug up the shades and tuck¬ 
ing up any curtain drapery there may be. Then we 
will take out the rugs, shake them and hang them on a 
line or fence, dust all the chairs and small pieces of 
furniture, and set them out of the room, dust the large 
pieces and carefully cover them. 

Tnen the ornaments from mantel and brackets can be 
dusted and put away, the backs of the pictures brushed, 
and all is ready. Dampen some newspapers, tear them 
in pieces and strew over the carpet and you will have 
little dust. Sweep the corners and about the door-sills 
with the whisk-broom, as it spoils a large broom even if 
it can be done as well; then sweep toward the middle of 
the room and take up the dust there. If a room is very 
dirty it is well to sweep it over twice, lightly the first 
time and very hard the last time. Of course, all furni¬ 
ture that is on castors must be moved, and bookcases 
that' do not sit flat on the floor can be swept under 
with the whisk -broom. It is best to not raise the 


window-screens while sweeping, but to take them 
out of the room afterward; brush them on both 
sides and dust the window-casings before returning them. 

A piece of white mosquito netting, slightly damp, is 
considered by many the best thing to dust painted wood¬ 
work with. Nothing now remains to do but to dust the 
walls, wood-work and pictures, unless the dust is wiped 
from the carpet with a clean cloth in a mop. A pail of 
clean water can be set on a bit of old carpet, and the 
c>oth rung out dry as possible and lightly ruhbed over 
the carpet. All the dust that remains after the sweep¬ 
ing will be taken up with the damp cloth. A white 
cloth is best, as that shows when it needs rinsing. 
When the chairs are brought in and order restored, the 
room is clean enough fora prince; and with dusting daily, 
and occasional brushing with a carpet-sweeper or a damp 
broom, it will keep clean for a long time, unless used 
more than most parlors are. 

When sleeping-rooms are to be swept, the closets must 
be put in order first. Oil cloth or painted floors are 
best, as carpets are only an invitation for moths to 
enter. If your closet is large enough, dust the stand 
and put that in and lay all the little toilet and mantel 
ornaments on it. Shake the bureau mats, dust the pin¬ 
cushion and put them in the closet. If you have no 
room in the closets, make up the bed and lay the pillows 
flat on it, and there will also be room for all the little 
articles, then spread a cover over all. Now proceed as 
in sweeping the parlor. Once a month the mattress 
should be removed, and the springs and slats dusted. 
If papers are spread under the bed to catch the dust, it 
can be done with little trouble. 

In doing general sweeping, balls should be swept last. 
Begin with the upper hall, sweep it and take up the dirt, 
not sweep it down the stairs as is the custom with some 
careless servants. It is well to take with you, when you. 
go to sweep, a large newspaper in which to deposit the 
dirt from the different halls and stair's. The stairs should 
be swept with a whisk-broom, and the dirt be brushed 
from each step into the dust pan; the skewer will be 
useful in the corners about the rod fastenings or where 
the carpet is tacked down. 

In dusting, also begin at the top, and this should be a. 
process of wiping. Nothing is more distressing to a 
good housekeeper than to see a person flirting a dusting- 
cloth over furniture, which is only stirring up the dust 
to have it settle again somewhere else. 

After the sweeping and dusting are done, the finger¬ 
marks can be removed from the paint with a white 
flannel cloth dipped in water, with a few drops of am¬ 
monia or a little borax in it. Windows, globes to lamps 
and gas-fixtures must be washed whenever they require 
it. All plated ware, such as faucets and ornaments to 
stoves and grates, should be cleaned weekly before the- 
sweeping. Basins in stationary wash-stands should be 
cleaned with a brush, using Sapolio instead of soap. 
Pitchers for holding water where there are no stationary 
wash-stands, and tooth-mugs, should also be cleaned in 
the same way, as a gummy deposit collects on them, 
which no amount of hot water and soap wiU remove. 

Mrs. C. G. Herbert. 


Flies, To keep flies from gilded frames, cornices, etc., pepper, condensed milk, and sugar, in equal quantities,, 
sprinkle them with strong onion water. Ground black will make a mixture fatal to flies. 












SUMMER TRAVELING FOR HEALTH AND RECREATION. 


During August and September thousands of our readers will seek 
recreation, and others renewed health, amid the cool, invigorating 
and attractive resorts by seaside and mountain. 

To aid such in the selection of tours, we have collated the accom¬ 
panying information from various sources, and submit it for the 
general good. 

With New York City as a centre from which travelers start east 
and northward, the water being a most venerable mode of travel, 
we consider steamer travel first. 

Among the notable steamer routes is the 

FALL RIVER LINE, 

which has control of steamer travel to that most popular and digni¬ 
fied seaside resort—Newport—whose popularity and prosperity 
seem founded ou the rock, and yields nothing by reason of the open¬ 
ing of hundreds of other attractions in near and remote portions of 
the country. This line also reaches, either directly or through its 
immediate connections, Boston and its numerous lines to the White 
Mountains, the sea coast, and the British Provinces, whither a great 
many Americans are going every summer. This line has recently 
made a notable addition to its fleet of steamers, the ** Pilgrim," 
which is said to be the largest and finest of its class ever built, hav¬ 
ing sleeping accommodations for 1,000 persons, every stateroom 
lighted by the electric light, and the furniture and fittings of the 
most elegant design and quality. The steamers of this line leave 
New York every afternoon, landing its passengers for breakfast at 
Newport or Boston. Geo. L. Connor, General Passenger Agent, New 
York, will give further particulars on application. 

THE OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP CO., 

while not a steamer line from New York to the north and east, is a 
popular line to bring southern tourists from Richmond and Norfolk 
Ya., to New York en route to northern and eastern resoits. and it is 
also very popular as a delightful route from the north to Old Point 
Comfort (“Hygeia Hotel,") Newport News ("Warwick Hotel/*) 
where it also connects with the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway for the 
numerous resorts on its line in the mountains of the Virginias—no¬ 
tably White Sulphur Springs. Hot Springs, the Natural Bridge, Heal¬ 
ing Springs, etc., etc. Leaving New York on the afternoon of sail¬ 
ing days, the cars are taken the following afternoon, and twenty- 
four hours on the ocean form a delightful feature of a summer’s 
journeyings. Details of sailing days, connections and cost of tours 
will be supplied, on application, by W. H. Stanford. Secretary, 235 
West Street, N. Y. 

THE NEW YORK. NEW HAVEN AND HARTFORD 
RAILROAD, 

does by rail for travelers to Newport and other watering places 
along the eastern coast very much the same service which the Fall 
River Line does for those who prefer steamer travel, having its 
close connections for stately Newport and neighboring resorts in 
Narragansett Bay; to the connecting steamers for Martha’s Vine¬ 
yard and antique Nantucket, as"well as the steamer and railway 
lines to coast and mountain resorts “ down east.” This railway 
also runs during the season special “ White Mountain ” express 
trains which afford ample and elegant means of speedy travel be¬ 
tween the metropolis and these ever-attractive mountain resorts. 
All through Connecticut hundreds of little towns give welcome 
during summer months to families seeking rest, as summer board¬ 
ers, or to persons coming back to the haunts of youth for vacation 
days, and to all such this railway is the central artery through 
which this great tide of travel flows. From the Grand Central 
Depot, in New York, its frequent trains go at all hours of day and 
night. 

THE NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND RAILROAD, 

reaching New York over the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railway with its trains, has another hold upon Gotham, in its own 
steamer line, called the "Norwich Line,” by which it carries east- 
bound travelers to its own cars at New London and thence to Bos¬ 
ton, aw*! everywhere that steamer, rail or stage penetrates in New 
England or the British Provinces. The rail line of this company 
from Boston to the Hudson River at Newburg affords ample rail 


conveniences for eastern people to reach the Catslclll Mountain 
region. Our southern readers will bo interested in the through 
trains which this company runs from Washington to Boston without 
change, the cars being transferred from Jersoy City to the railway 
tracks again at Harlem River, by the transfer steamer “ Maryland ” 
a marked advantage over any other line for through passeugors. A. 
C. Kendall. General Passenger Agent, Boston, will supply further 
particulars, upon application. 

THE BOSTON & ALBANY RAILROAD 

has stood for years as the backbone of east and west travel to and 
from the Hub, a main artery; and whilo its immediate lino has no 
notable summer resorts, yet thousands can recall pleasant days and 
weeks in some of the quiet, restful towns in old Berkshire county, 
on either side of its line, and in counties east of it. Taking the im¬ 
mense volume of travel which centres at Albany going east, and 
the thousands who collect at Boston, going west, this railroad, by 
means of its “numerous trains, spleudid track and equipments, 
and fast time,” has moved them expeditiously and with singular 
freedom from accident. For summer tourists, its offer of tourists’ 
routes are such as will meet almost any wants in the north-eastern 
section. E. Gallup, Assistant Geueral Superintendent, Boston, will 
furnish fullest details on application. 

THE NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD 

needs little comment for the instruction of tourists, its commanding 
position as a trunk line between the East and West being generally 
familiar to all who travel, but its route up the valley of the Hudson 
River at its very banks, makes that portion of its route always in¬ 
viting. Its immediate connections to Saratoga give it an immense 
volume of travel to that ever popular retreat, while its course 
through the beautiful counties of the central portion of the State, 
with an array of lakes of distinguished beauty, call forth the sum¬ 
mer traveler from far and near At its western terminus, Niagara 
Falls is an ever-new source of pleasure and point of interest. E. J. 
Richards, Assistant General Passenger Agent, New York, will send 
their excursion book to all who apply. 

THE NEW YORK, WEST SHORE & BUFFALO RAILWAY. 

is the child of ’83. having just completed and opened its line from 
New York to Albany, skirting the west shore of the Hudson River 
through all the glories of the Highlands, and the historic memories 
which gather about them; the Catskills, which are the Mecca of 
tens of thousands of rest and pleasure seekers every summer; and 
numerous historic spots between the mountains and the State 
capital. In a few months the road will be completed to Syracuse, 
and is being pushed to completion through to Buffalo. As a route 
for the summer tourist, its value is specially noticeable, giving the 
advantage of connections with no transfers for those who come 
from the South or from the West via either the Pennsylvania or the 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R.’s, and running directly into the Catskill re¬ 
gion; also forming an unexcelled route to Saratoga, Lake George, 
the Adirondacks and Montreal. This new route lias received a 
most cordial welcome from the traveling public, who have com¬ 
mended the enterprise which has made so substantial a road 
through so attractive a section, double-tracked from the beginning, 
and fitted with cars of notable elegance. 

The Company issues a delightful little book on “ Summer In the 
Catskill Mountains,” and it, with particulars of connections to 
Saratoga and the North, will be supplied on application to the 
General Passenger Agent, Henry Monett, 24 State Street, New 
York. 

THE NEW YORK, ONTARIO & WESTERN RAILWAY. 

Few lines leading out of Now York penetrate a country more 
attractive for the grandeur and beauty of its scenery, or offers to 
the heads of families a wider field from which to chooso a quiet, 
healthful and attractive summer home, within easy access of Now 
York. The cold mountain streams along this lino afford excellent 
trout-flshing, and they are annually visited by thousands who take 
out the speckled beauties by the score. But whilo tills country Is 
attractive to the sportsman, it is not the less so to those who would 
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wander off and muse or idly dream among quiet secluded retreats, 
where nothing breaks the stillness save the low whistle of the wood- 
bird’s song. 

A trip over the Southern Division of the New York, Ontario & 
Western Railway, along the west shore of the Hudson, is one of 
romantic interest. One glides swiftly past mountains, glens, islands 
and bays, eacli one of which has furnished some legend of revolu¬ 
tionary or ante-revolutionary loro, that has made its name a house¬ 
hold word in American homes. 

“ Summer Homos ” will be furnished on application to the General 
Passenger Agent, 21 State Street, New York. 

ERIE RAILWAY. 

For the summer tourist, the picturesque scenery along the line of 
this railway has never-waning attractions. It traverses the banks 
of so many valley streams, so many broad rivers, amid so many 
fertile fields, among so many mujcstic mountains, that the eye of 
the dweller in the busy town is refreshed beholding Nuture’s won¬ 
derful works. As a route to famous summer resorts, it brings the 
resident of the Far West from Chicago over its newest line: from 
Cincinnati and the South over its Ohio Division to either Niagara 
Falls or Gotham, and metropolitans find its conveniences for reach¬ 
ing Watkin’s Glen, Niagara Falls, the Great Lakes and the West, 
never more enjoyable than now. In all the hundreds of miles it 
stretches are countless spots for “ Summer Homes,” whither fami¬ 
lies retire for renewed minds and bodies. Ample trains, luxurious 
cars, and speed conspire to draw to it a large volume of travel. Any 
desired details regarding tours, etc., may be had on application to 
John N. Abbott, General Passenger Agent, New York City. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

As a tourist’s route, this line reaches every variety of resort the 
health and pleasure seeker desires. The sparkling surf of ocean 
atCnpeMaj', Atlantic City, Long Branch, etc.: stately mountain 
resorts among the Alleghanies; sweet fields of rural localities, and 
the rough wilds of neglected mountain regions. To the comfort 
and pleasure of its patrons it hasgiven the highest measure of atten¬ 
tion which any line has offered, and its position among the great 
trunk lines is one earned by years of faithful consideration of what 
the public wants. It has often been said that its track and its train 
service between the cities of New York and Philadelphia, is the most 
enjoyable piece of railway traveling in the United States. Its pres¬ 
entation of suggested pleasure tours is complete, and for fullest 
particulars our readers are referred to James R. Wood, General 
Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE NEW YORK, SUSQUEHANNA AND WESTERN 
RAILROAD 

has always furnished attractions along its line to lovers of beautiful 
scenery and seekers after places of refreshing during summer heat, 
and, within a year, it-has opened its new line to the Delaware Water 
Gap and Stroudsburg, Pa., localities which draw great numbers of 
tourists every summer, where Nature and man have conspired to 
make enjoyable a season of rest and recreation. At different points 
the road attains mountain heights of 1,300 feet above the sea, and 
through the mountain regions it traverses, the scenery is majestic 
with valley views of commanding beauty. Any desired details as to 
trains and localities will be supplied on application to 1.1. Demarest, 
General Passenger Agent, New York. 

THE ST. LAWRENCE. 

Traveling on the St. Lawrence is not as difficult as it used to be 
some few years ago, as by the “ Rothesay,” of the New American 
Line, and her consort the “ Prince Arthur,” the most beautiful parts 
of the river can be seen aud, indeed, traversed in one day. 

The steamers of this line, known as the St. Lawrence Steamboat 
Company, leave Clayton early in the morning on the arrival of the 
train, and from this point to Montreal every evolution of the paddle 
opens new and original scenery to the traveler’s view. It is like an 
immense'panorama, the sliding views of which are changed eyery 
minute, displaying islands, lakes, parks, rapids, villages and cities in 
quick succession. • 

First comes Round Island with its park, hotels, cottages and tents; 
then the Thousand Islands, through which one wonders how the 
“Rothesay” can make her way; then Wellesley, followed by Alex, 
andrla Bay, Westminster Park, Bathurst, Morristown, Brockville, 
Prescott on one side, Ogdensburg on the other, the Gallopes Rapids 
through which the steamer shoots like an arrow, Lisbon, Wadding, 
ton, Mariatown, Charlcsville, Messinia Springs, the Islands of Long 
Sault, Barnharts and Cornwall, Lake St. Francis over twenty-five 
miles in length, tho Coteau Rapids, numerous other islands, Lake 
St. Francis, and last, but not least, the swift rapids of Lachine, 
through which the stream rushes as if her pilot were guiding her to 
destruction; but no, suddenly she reaches smooth water, and her 
passengers land at Montreal. 


To those who have a few days to spare, this trip will be found 
most delightful, comfortable and economical, and they will be well 
repaid for their trouble. > 

THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

A pleasant route to the White Mountains is by the Boston, Con- 
cord, Montreal & White Mountains R. R., which runs elegant 
through trains, with drawing-room cars, through in one day from 
Boston to Plymouth, Profile House, Bethlehem, Fabyan’s, Crawford 
House, Mount Washington, and other places. It is a luxury and 
delight to travel via this route. Leaving Boston from Lowell 
Depot, 8.30 a.m., tho train runs rapidly and smoothly through 
Lowell, Nashua (where connection is made with trains from New 
York, Providence and Worcester), Manchester, Concord, along the 
shores of Lake Winnipesaukee, Plymouth is reached at 12.30 p.m., 
where a full half hour is allowed for dinner at the famous Pemige- 
wasset House. At Plymouth, stages can be taken for Profile House; 
or, continuing by rail to Bethlehem, connection is made with narrow- 
gauge road, through Franconia Notch, to Profile House; continuing 
on to Fabyan’s, connection is made with Crawford House, and ob¬ 
servation cars taken for Mount Washington. This superior road is 
most desirable, because it passes through the finest section of 
country; the trains are frequent and ample; the railroad officials 
courteous and polite. No pleasanter or more beautiful excursion 
can be made than that of the White Mountains via this route. Full, 
information, with maps and guide books, can be obtained at 5 
State St., Boston, or at any ticket office of the road. 

TOURS BY THE GREAT LAKES. 

For a number of years the volume of travel during the summer 
months via the Great Lakes has been increasing, and now facilities 
therefor are ample and the great attractions are delightfully access¬ 
ible. To see the great Northwest leisurely, the people of the East 
can gather at Buffalo from any direction, and, via the Lake Superior 
Transit Company’s steamers, have enjoyable and restful journeying 
the length of Lakes Erie, Huron and Superior, stopping off at 
pleasure at regular landings, and resuming the journey on the fol¬ 
lowing steamer. The time consumed in the trip from Buffalo to 
Duluth is about five and a half days, and the necessary stops of the 
steamers give opportunity for going ashore at many points, long 
enough to see much that is interesting without losing any time. 
Now that the Northern Pacific Rail w t ay is so nearly complete, the 
beauties of that great northland are easily seen, and the steamer 
line sells excursion tickets which embrace a visit to the great 
Yellowstone Park. Full particulars of routes, days of sailing, and 
cost of trips may be had from T. P. Carpenter, Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 

THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY, 
in its course through the mountains of Virginia and West Virgin in 
becomes a popular summer tourist route, attractive to northern and 
western, as its leading resorts have long been to southern health and 
pleasure-seekers. With its new r line opened to New'port News on 
Hampton Roads, w T here it connects with steamers from Washington 
Baltimore, and the Old Dominion Steamers from New York ; and 
its complete connections at Richmond with all rail lines from Wash, 
iugton, it becomes a new factor in the through line travel from East 
to West, at all seasons of the year, and notably so during these 
months of summer travel, when people from the West and South 
can take its solid trains with Pullman cars between Louisville and 
Washington, and Richmond and Cincinnati. The White Sulphur 
Springs of Virginia have been a popular summer resort for the- 
South for years, and now they are attracting the attention of the 
North and West. They are immediately on the line of the Chesa¬ 
peake & Ohio Railway, and are in the hands of Harrison Phoebus, 
also of the Hygeia Hotel, Old Point Comfort, which means good 
care for guests. Mr. H. W. Fuller, General Passenger Agent, Rich¬ 
mond, Va., will gladly supply desired information about trains and 
places on application. 

THE CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY 
is a most important feature in routes through the West and North¬ 
west, both for the extent of territory wdiicli its own line covers and 
its immediate connections with all that is attractive from Lakes 
Michigan and Superior to the Pacific coast, including the charming 
lakes which dot that great Northwest, the mountains of the far 
West, the great Yellow r stone National Park, and a thousand other 
places of interest which dot the ** enchanted summer land of the 
West and Northwest.” The ample facilities which this railway 
offers, and the variety of its attractions, have drawn to it year by 
year an increased volume of patrons, and it has often been styled 
the “ Tourist’s Route.” It publishes a charming little illustrated 
book, “ My Rambles in the Enchanted Summer Land,” which, with, 
any needed details, will be supplied on application to General Pas¬ 
senger Agent Chicago & Northwestern Railway, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
aad its well-known adjunct, "The Albert Lea Route,” have placed 
on sale at all important points throughout the country, tourist tickets 
to the resorts they reach in Minuesota and the Northwest, notably 
Minnetonka and the charming Spirit Luke region, in Iowa. They also 
sell to all Colorado resorts, and to the Yosemite and Yellowstone. 
This route is the only direct way to the Spirit Lake region, just uow 
the best hunting and fishing point- in the Northwest. 

The Rock Island is also the only line reaching the famous Colfax 
Mineral Springs, noted for their curative properties in rheumatic, 
kidney and nervous affections. Excursion tickets are on sale at all 
principal points East and West, and the facilities extended by the 
line for reaching all western aud northwestern resorts are unex¬ 
celled. 

THE CHICAGO, BURLINGTON AND QUINCY RAILROAD, 
with the advantage of its immense mileage, offers the summer tour¬ 
ist places of resort almost innumerable, either or all of which have 
several emulators, many imitators, a few equals, but no superiors, 
as delightful and secure retreats where health's ingredients are indi¬ 
genous and pure, pleasure’s constituents obedient to enjoyment's 
command, and the heat and ennui of summer come not. Though 
scattered over the illimitable West, they are all on or are reached 
by the Grand Burlington Route; aud health or pleasure-seeker, lover 
of the sublime in Nature, Nimrod or Walton holding an excursion- 
ticket over it, can reach the far-famed and unsurpassed elysiiuns in 
the '^wonderland of the West,” the superb '‘summer home” of the 
United States—Colorado, the “Rocky MouutainState;” or, if nearer 
delights though lesser grandeurs are sought, the lovely inland 
seas ”—Clear, Spirit and Okoboji Lakes in Dickenson Couuty, Iowa; 
or, those ** liquid beautes.” Minnetonka, White Bear, Prior and Como 
Lakes in Minnesota; or. the “ twin cities'’ St. Paul and Minneapolis; 
or the "zenith city of the unsalted sea,” Duluth, on Lake Superior, 
or the wonderful Nat’onal Park and Yellowstone Valley. 

It will pay eve r y traveler, whether in search of either health, or 
pleasure or business, or all. to procure and read two excellent little 
works entitled “Through the Heart of the Continent” and "-Land¬ 
scape Wonders of the Western World,” which have been published 
by the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company, and are 
sent free upon application to Mr. Perceval Lowell, General Passen¬ 
ger Agent. Chicago. 

TOURIST’S AGENCY’. 

We travel no more. We are traveled, that is to say, that without 
the slightest exertion on our part, every preparation is made for our 
comfort and pleasure. Among those who have made the conven¬ 
ience of tourists their special study, Messrs. Leve & Alden, of *207 
Broadway. N. Y., stand prominent. 'A few years ago this enter¬ 
prising firm established a tourist agency on a small scale, which 
hag grown to such dimensions, that, besides having their own offices 
in almost every important city of the United States and Canada, 
they have over one hundred compositors and printers at work at 
their Publication Department, where their American Tourist 
Gazette and other matter is published. 

Those who intend taking a trip will do well to send for the Gazette , 
as besides containing information about almost every imaginable 
trip, it is full of useful general information. 

The tickets issued by Messrs. Leve & Alden are not limited to time, 
but are good till used, thus giving passengers the option of breaking 
their journey wherever and whenever they please, and should any 
portion of their tickets not be used, their full value will be repaid 
by this enterprising fir m. _ 

The Strangeb in London. —That the great city will ere long be 
hardly recognizable by its former denizens, all the world has heard. 
The visitor passing up the the Thames how finds his eye gratified 
by the many handsome edifices recently erected. As he reaches 
the famous Victoria Embankment, there rises over him on the right 
han d the new Times office, and on the left hand the new tower- 
crowned works of Messrs. James Epps & Co., both phases of Italian 
architecture. It may be said that these two buildings are types of 
the far-reaching business energy of the nineteenth century, for it 
resulted from such means that these two establishments have 
brought themselves to the fore, and that the annual issue of each 
has come to be estimated by millions. During the last year, the 
number of copies of the Times issued is estimated at 10,27(5,000, 
while the number of packets of Epp’s Cocoa sent off in the same 
period is computed at 14,749,616. The latter is a large total, when it 
is borne in mind that in 1830 the consumption of cocoa throughout 
the whole kingdom was but 425,382 lbs., there then existing no pre¬ 
paration of it such as this, which by the simple addition of boiling 
*wat2r would yield a palatable drink. Truly time may be said to 
work many changes. 


A SAFE REMEDY. 

To those who have never used the Compound Oxygon Treatment 
and who are debating the question as to whether they shall givo it a 
trial or not, wo offer it as an entirely safe remedy. Ifnobenodt 
should be received (a case of rare occurrence), n ) harm will bo done. 
There will bo no shock to the system; no weakening of the vital 
forces; no legacy of evil, as when crude drugs uro taken. It does 
not cure one disease by substituting anothor, which often is less 
curable than the one whose action it susponds. As wo liavo said in 
our Treatise , “It contains no medicament, unless the elements of 
pure air are medicines; and its administration introduces iuto the 
body nothing which the system does not wolcomo as a friend, accopt 
with avidity, appropriate as entirely homogeneous to itsolf, aud 
claim as its own birthright.” 

In this freedom from all shocks, exhausting reactions, or drug¬ 
poisoning, the Compound Oxygen Treatment stands alone, with the 
single exception of that administered by the homroopatbic school of 
medicine. It- never leaves a patient in a worso condition than that 
in which it found him, but always in some smaller or larger degree 
better. It sends its subtle agent to the invisible centres of life, where 
diseases originate through obstructions in the first wonderfully mi¬ 
nute organic forms which receive life from the soul, and removes 
the obstructions which were hindering its perfect reception and dis¬ 
pensation to the whole body. These removed, the influent life de¬ 
scends again, and health is restored. This is the simple philosophy 
of cure which lies at the foundation of our Treatment, aud is the one 
upon which Homoeopathy also rests. Any other method of cure is 
attacking effects and not causes, and in all of its varied forms is 
more or less hurtful to the body. That disastrous results to health 
follow, in a large number of cases, the administration of crude drugs 
by physicians is too well kuown. There is scarcely a person in any 
community who cannot point you to some relative, friend, or neigh¬ 
bor who is a sufferer from this cause. Many of these have been 
wounded past recovery, and doomed to a life of suffering and weary 
invalidism. Of this class are large numbers of our patients, and 
they are the most difficult to help ; but even these find, with few 
exceptions, a measure of relief under the effects of our Treatment, 
and many of them, when there is enough vitality remaining, come 
slowly back along the road to health. Could anything show more 
conclusively that our Treatment is based on the true law of cure, 
viz.: that which regards causes and not effects; which goes to the 
internal seat and origin of disease, instead of attacking with violence 
the suffering body and reducing its strength; nay, worse, setting up 
within it, in too many instances, a new disease which may prove a 
worse enemy than the one sought to be dislodged ? 

There is one thing in our Compound Oxygen Treatment to which 
we have repeatedly called attention, viz.: its action in arresting the 
progress of disease. The testimony of patients on this head is, with 
rare exceptions, uniform. No matter how great the suffering and 
exhaustion, the cases are few in which an almost immediate amelio¬ 
ration of the worst symptoms does not take place on commencing 
the use of this Treatment, and so long as it is continued the patient 
generally finds himself in a better and more comfortable position 
than before. 

If the progress of disease can be arrested through the agency of 
Compound Oxygen after it has made serious inroads and the vital 
forces impaired, how much more readily must this be done while 
disease is yet only in its earlier stages. In cases where the lungs are 
threatened, a prompt use of this vitalizing Treatment will, with 
scarcely an exception—we might say without an exception—ward 
off the attack. So in the beginning of almost any disease, which, if 
suffered to et a lodgment, might progress until it gained a chronic 
condition. Asthma, pneumonia, bronchitis, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
nervous weakness, and, in fact, nearly all diseases may be checked 
on their first presentation; and not only this, be held permanent’y 
in check if, whenever from any cause signs of their return become 
apparent, the Oxygen is at once resorted to. 

Our treatise on Compound Oxygen is sent free. It contains a 
history of the discovery, nature, and action of this new remedy, and 
the record of a large number of remarkable cures which have been 
made in chronic cases under its use during the past twelve or thir-. 
teen years. Address 

DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 

1100 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Usually finds the flower-garden in its greatest beauty 
and splendor, taking it for granted its possessor has 
given it the proper care and attention. We need not 
say here that it is such that we always have in our mind 
when we write. A piece of ground that is dug over in 
spring, planted by hired hands instead of loving ones, 
then left to take care of itself, is not a garden: it is one 
of flora’s cemeteries, bearing no more relation to a gar¬ 
den, in the proper sense of the term, than does a house- 
full of neglected children with a drunken father bear 
to home and its endearing associations. In the garden, 
' Nature repeats herself. Each year is a repetition of its 
predecessor, and each month but a further development 
of the plans and processes of the last. The seeds and 
bulbs that we planted in confidence and hope in spring¬ 
time have rewarded our industry by luxuriant growth 
and abundance of blossoms. It is true, we have bought 
some very old. neglected plants, long since discarded, 
under very new names and descriptions that must have 
taxed to the utmost the ingenuity of the florist: yet 
these little disappointments do not detract from the true 
pleasures the garden affords. On the contrary, they 
only stimulate us to a knowledge of plants that will, in 
future, enable us to buy with caution, if not under¬ 
standing. 

The Verbenas and Petunias, planted in the Tulip and 
Hyacinth beds, have long since hidden from view the 
dying forms of the latter, and are now a mass of bloom, 
besides forming a cool mulch, an excellent protection to 
the bulbs during summer, preserving them, in the most 
perfect and natural condition. The Salvias, Geraniums, 
Heliotropes and other bedding plants have now attained 
their perfection. The a nnuals and perennials that glad¬ 
dened the early months are gone, but they are not 
missed, for their places are filled with the luxuriant 
growths of the plants we have just named, besides the 
Gladiolus, planted among the shrubbery and in every 
available place, are now as gay as an army with banners 
on dress parade. No month in the year gives such ten¬ 
der pleasure to the lover of the flower-garden. In it all 
the beauty of the spring and summer seem to concen¬ 
trate, and to be intensified by apprehensions of early 
frosts, which s hall turn color to blackness and delight¬ 
ful fragrance to sickening decay. Many of our hopes 
have not ripened to fruition, for we had expected im¬ 
possibilities, discounted expectations, and they have 
gone to protest. We have, however, learned many a 
valuable lesson, and, in future, will be content with the 
plants that are congenial to the places wehave for them. 

As the evenings grow cooler we are reminded of im¬ 
portant trusts that are in our keeping; we must not 
neglect our house-plants which have, in most cases, bet n 
kept back in order to have them in proper condition for 
winter bloom and beauty. And now our trouble com¬ 
mences. What shall we take up? What shall we leave? 
We have heart-room for every Geranium in the garden, 
but house-room for very few. As we walk through the 
garden our plants seem to read our thoughts, and know¬ 
ing full well that their “pale horse,”frost, is near, they, 
with one voice, cry out, “ Take me, take me; put me any¬ 
where, only don’t let me die.” We cannot turn a deaf 


ear to the appeals, neither can wo accommodate one- 
half there is around 115 . One of tho greatest causes of 
failure in the management of house-plants, especially 
through the winter, is in crowding them too much to¬ 
gether by growing, or trying to grow two or threo 
where there is scarcely room for one, thus spoiling the 
whole. Wo know it requires a strong resolution to 
throw a quantity of nice-looking and healthy plants 
away in autumn, but it is better to do so at that 
time than to keep them to spoil the whole by tho spriug; 
for plants that are drawn up, weak and spiudling are 
nearly worthless; even for flower-garden purposes, they 
are uot so useful as neat dwarf, bushy plants. We need 
not say this is one of the greatest errors that can be 
committed, as, either for house decoration or for plant* 
ing out in the garden, one good plant is worth a dozen 
drawn and indifferent ones. It is, therefore, indispen¬ 
sable in selecting plants for the house, to choose such 
only as are really worth the space they will occupy, and 
to reject all others; better, by far to throw them into the 
rubbish heap at once, than to have them disfigure the 
whole lot, only to be cast away in the spring. We make 
these remarks at this time to encourage our amateur 
friends to act wisely, to cultivate no more plants than 
they have proper accommodation for, and to grow a 
few nice plants, rather than a quantity of ill-grown and 
unsightly things. Though house-plants are mainly 
grown for their flowers, they, even without flowers, if 
properly managed, may be made to present a very sightly 
and iuterestingappearance; indeed, a person who grows 
plants purely from a love of them, will derive as much 
pleasure from their daily and healthy progress as from 
their flowers. A man who can only admire a plant when 
in full bloom has no love for them; his taste, relatively, 
is low and vulgar, and does not emanate from a refined 
and cultivated understanding. Such persons are pleased 
by the tawdry only, and cannot appreciate the refined 
and elevating study of the entire plant. To watch a 
plant from its first formation in the seed vessel through 
all its changes and vicissitudes, to its ultimate and com¬ 
plete formation as the monarch of a forest, or the more 
humble occupant of a garden pot, is an occupation 
worthy of the highly educated, and such as the most 
humble cannot pursue without becoming wiser and better 
men. The plant, as a teacher, like all other teachers, 
should be well developed, perfect in all its forms; it 
should teach us plainly the duty it has to perform in the 
economy of Nature; it cannot do this in a starved, sickly, 
undeveloped condition." From the seed form, through 
all its conditions of life, until it has ripened seeds for 
the perpetuation of its species, it should show nothing 
but health and vigor. Therefore, what is worth growing 
in the garden or in the house, is worth growing well, 
and we should advise our readers not to stoop to medi¬ 
ocrity in anything. It is not expected, or at least it 
should not be, that all plants can be grown equally well 
under all circumstances. The conditions under which 
plants are grown have all to do with their perfect devel¬ 
opment. Light, air, heat and moisture, contain the ele¬ 
ments that sustain plant life; where there is not suffi¬ 
cient of all these, plants will not thrive. Some will do in 
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a given situation much better than others, so in all 
cases those that do the best should be selected. It is 
folly to undertake to grow a plant where the surround¬ 
ings are uncongenial. Rare plants poorly grown, are 
sad sights, while the more common plants, well grown, 
are pleasant objects to look upon at all times. Before 
taking plants into the bouse for the winter, it is scarcely 
necessary to remark that every plant should be made 
perfectly clean, and is important that all pots, if old> 
should be left exposed to the elements for some time 
before using, in order to have them sweet and clean. 
Cleanliness is the great secret of success in plant man¬ 
agement, and too much attention cannot be devoted to it. 

In taking up plants for the window-gardrn, a proper 
selection of such plants as harmonize well together is 
unimportant consideration; not only as regards their 
general appearance, but the treatment they require. 
Plants needing a high temperature should not be placed 
alongside of those that succeed best in a low or medium 


one. In no case select a plant for the living-room that 
requires a humid atmosphere, if you do, there will be a 
living skeleton in the room during most of the winter. 
As a rule, the greater the variety of plants taken into 
the living-room, the greater will be the number of fail¬ 
ures, and the less attractive the whole will appear. On 
the contrary, if the situation is a warm, sunny one, let 
all the space be filled with Geraniums, and the window 
will present a cheerful, healthy appearance ; or, if the 
situation is shaded, let the shelves be filled with Ferns 
and Begonias, plants that always harmonize; a low 
temperature will not do for these, however. There is 
no plant more beautiful for the window than the Pe¬ 
tunia, yet it does not look well mingled with other 
plants; a single plant will fill an ordinary window if 
properly trained. Let each select such plants as 
taste dictates, and have the collection all of the 
same family, and see if the effect is not all that could 
be desired.- 


GERANIUMS. 

m. 


Taking all in all, it is questionable if any class of 
plants is so amenable to cultivation as this very popular 
. flower. It is thoroughly cosmopolitan, thriving equally 
well in the humblest quarters as in the inchest accom¬ 
modations—provided it gets plenty of light, rich soil and 
wat.-r. The present is a good time to take cuttings, 
which should be of well-matured growth, from four to 
five inches long, and during September there is no better 
place for them than an eastern aspect out of doors, or 
where they will not get the whole of the sun. It de. 
pends upon the quantity required whether to put them 
in boxes by the hundred or in pots by the few or singly. 
In either case, a little rough soil should be at the bot¬ 
tom, finer next, and on the surface a layer of sand an 
inch thick; or where sand is plenty, that may be used 
altogether. As soon as rooted, which can easily be 
known by the cuitings showing signs of making new 
leaves, they should he immediately potted off, especially 
if wanted for winter flowering, into good, rich soil. 
This may be any good garden soil with a third of well- 
rotted manure or, what is better, a soil composed of 
rotted turfs taken from any good pasture land; this 
should have a portion of manure added according to the 
conditions of the land from which the turf is taken. 
We use in our soil (and find very good results) a sprink¬ 
ling of bone-dust sufficient to be able to see plainly after 
being well mixed together, or perhaps say a twentieth 
part of bone dust to one part of soil. The size of the 
pots should not be larger than 3 inches in diameter, 
using for the bottoms always the roughest pieces of the 
soil, filling up afterwards with the finest, making firm 
and watering thoroughly. Until danger of cold, they 
may left out of doors, then bring them inside of either 
dwelling-house or conservatory, as the case may be. 
As soon as the pots are filled with roots, they should be 
at once potted into a larger size; at this and all subse¬ 
quent pottings be sure to place in the bottom of each 
pot an inch of broken pots to insure drainage. With 
this treatment, a sunny position, and a temperature 


not exceeding 00° Fahrenheit at night. Geraniums 
will flower all winter. 

If larger plants are required, those growing outside, 
and that were cuttings last spring, should be taken up 
early in September, any straggling branches cut back, 
and the very largest leaves removed, potted into moder¬ 
ate size pots, from 4 to 6 inches, according to the size of 
the plant; shaded a few days, after which they may be 
treated as advised for the smaller plants. But don’t 
forget the drainage, for, as soon as they begin to grow, 
they will require lots of water. Those not having either 
plants or cuttings can obtain from the florist plants 
that were rooted late in the spring, and are kept in small 
pots for purposes of sale until now. These should be 
got early, and treated as advised for the rooted cuttings. 

In growing specimens to a large size, it is necessary 
to keep repotting them from time to time, as each pot 
gets filled with roots; they must be trimmed into shape, 
so that one branch does not get the mastery and inter¬ 
fere with the others. The very strongest branches 
should be pinched back to induce a bushy growth, to 
balance the sap, so that the weaker ones are not robbed; 
and if there is any particular day that the plants are 
wanted for. it is a good plan to take off all flowers and 
buds until six weeks previous to the time they are wished 
for. In growing our finest specimens and when the pots 
are well filled with roots, we water two or three times 
each week with weak guano-water in proportion of 1 oz. 
to 3 gallons of water. Other weak manure-water would 
be good, but we use the guano because it is the easiest 
and pleasantest to get at. As to varieties of pot culture, 
those that very often are failures out of doors are the 
most beautiful when grown under protection. 

We append a list of the best up to the present time, 
and assure those who desire to renew their stock of 
Geraniums, that they will do well to obtain, at least, 
some of them. 

Twenty-four double varieties in their classes of colors: 
white—Heroine, Floconde Neige, Jeanette; flesh—Bot- 
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zaris. Mrs. E. G. Hill, Jas. Y. Mnrkland; crimson— 
Grand Chancellor, Faid Herbe; crimson-velvet, deep 
crimson-purple—Chas. Darwin, Soleitlet; salmon aud 
bronze—Jas. Vick. Maggie Hallock: scarlet—Henry Can- 
nell, Richard Brett, W. E. Gladstone; pink—Emile de 
Girardin, Pocahontas, Mary Geeriug. Cerise, Leon Simon, 
Prokop Daubeok; violet shades.—Barillet, Ed. Andre; 
salmon-marked white—Cheerfulness. Denfert Rocherau. 

Twenty-four single varieties: white—Pauline Lucca, 
Jeannie d ? Arc, Cygnet; orange shades—New Guinea, 
Jealousy. Cerise, Lizzie Brooks, Sunshine: pink with 


white markings—Lady Sheffield, Concours Regional; 
scarlet with white eye—Tip-Top, Progress, Dazzler; pure 
scarlet—Corsair, Scarlet Queen, Win. C. Bryant; salmon 
—Kate Patterson, Mary Hallock Foote; mottled salmon 
—Aurora, Pantaloon; striped—Now Life; white and 
light ground with pink markings—Mrs. Windsor, Mrs. 
Moore. Evening Star; purple and magenta—Alex Dumas; 
deepest crimson—Cardinalis, Anna Scott. 

Six double Ivy-leaved Geraniums: Comte.de Choiseul, 
Ban-all. Anna Plitzer, Lucie Lemoine, Vice-President 
Joly, M. Pasteur. John Tiioupe. 



Ad IA N'T um Dolabriform. 


NEW MINIATURE BASKET FERN. 


We are indebted to the Garden (London) for the illus¬ 
tration and description of this new and truly beautiful 
Fern. “This charming Fern belongs to a small group 


of Adiantums, consisting of A. candatum, Ciliatum .or 
Edgworthi and Lunulatum, all kinds possessing the 
same habit, and all found in the tropics and succeeding 
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well under similar treatment. All of them require 
stove temperature, and the compost which suits them 
best is a mixture of two parts peat and one of fibrous 
loam with a little silver sand, and they like to be kept 
as near the light as possible. To a certain extent A. 
dolabriform resembles the old-fashioned, yet beautiful 
A. lunulalum but is more graceful in appearance; its 
stalks are more slender, and the pinnaj smaller and 
rounder; moreover, the deciduous habit of a luuulatum 
is a great drawback to it. It is very provoking in 
autumn to see a plant of it in a hanging-basket gradu¬ 
ally going down until nothing is left but the bare basket 
itself, and tire knowledge that it must remain in that state 
for about five months in the year, is certainly not con¬ 


ducive to its being largely grown. In A. dolabriform 
this drawback is removed; it is a thoroughly evergreen 
species, admirably adapted for small baskets, in which 
it shows itself off to perfection, and the young plants 
belonging to two or even three generations growing on 
thq tips of its graceful, elongated pinnate fronds with 
dolabriform pinnules, produce a charming effect, 
and make it a most attractive as well as a most useful 
plant. 

To Mr. Williams we are indebted for this valuableaddi- 
tion to our already long list of beautiful plants used for 
the ornamentation of our stoves, in one of which in his 
nursery at Halioway it is now making a charming dis¬ 
play.” 




HANGING-BASKETS. 


Of the many designs for hanging-baskets, but few are 
of any practical value for the purposes intended—that of 
conservatory or parlor decoration—from the fact of their 
being made so shallow that the plants do not have suffi¬ 
cient root-room, neither is there soil enough to sustain 
the large number of plants with which they are filled. 
The ordinary pattern, a wooden bowl, covered with 
roots of the Kalmia, Holly, or Blackberry, may justly 
be considered the poorest of all, because the soil is so 
shallow at the edges that it is constantly dry, while in 
the centre it is often sodden and sour. The best, cheap¬ 
est and most artistic device we have seen, is made by 
taking a small tub, the smaller sizes of a nest, always to 
be had for about fifteen cents each, at any house-fur¬ 
nishing store. Cover with Chestnut bark or Pine cones, 
when, if well done, it will be not only adapted for the 
purpose required, because of its shape, but it will present 
a natural, hence ornamental appearance. Before filling, 
proper drainage should be furnished. It matters but 
little what the design is, whether it be round, square, 
or octagon-shaped; whether it be cheap or expensive, 
the main tiling being to have the structure of sufficient 
depth to hold soil enough to sustain and nourish the plants. 
The important consideration is the proper selection of 
plants to be grown, and this is not as difficult a matter 
as is generally supposed, for the simple reason that 
plants that will thrive well in pots in the window, wall 
thrive equally well in the hanging-basket. What is ap¬ 
propriate is quite another matter, and that is altogether 
a matter of taste; for taste in arrangement, in adapta¬ 
tion, it is that makes a collection of plants look well 
anywhere. 

For the hanging-basket plants, of a trailing or climb¬ 
ing habit should be chosen, avoiding, excepting for 
a centre plant, any erect, stiff-growing specimen; and 
for the centre, a plant with a graceful branching habit, 
like the Begonia Rubra, or one with beautifully-recurved 
leaves, like the Pandanus or the Dracaena Indivisa, 
should invariably be chosen. The too common custom 
of crowding into a basket a large number of species 
without regard to harmony in form and color, and particu¬ 
larly, whether they are all adapted to the same condi¬ 
tions of growth, is the principal cause of failure in this 
branch of window-gardening. As in the open border, a 


single specimen, well grown, or a group of any one variety, 
is the most artistic gardening, so with the hanging- 
basket, when it contains but a single plant, chosen for 
its adaptation, or filled with a number, all of one 
variety, the effect is far more beautiful and pleasing 
than where it is filled with plants of various forms and 
habit of growth. 

One of the most satisfactory plants we ever tried for 
a large basket was the common Morning-Glory. As a 
house-plant, it is far more delicate in form than when 
planted in the open ground, consequently, in the basket 
it does not out-run its boundaries, but twines gracefully 
around its supports, its branches drooping down and 
twining about in the most artistic manner, and produc¬ 
ing its charming flowers the entire winter. The flowers 
are smaller than those on the plants in the border, but 
remain open nearly the whole day. There may be a 
more beautiful flower than the Morning-Glory; if so, we 
have failed to see it, particularly in the winter season. 
Seeds may be sown in the basket at any time, and they 
will usually come into flower in about six weeks from 
the time of sowing. 

For situations where there is not much light, ever¬ 
green Ferns, or Selaganella’s, make beautiful objects, 
they grow well together under the same conditions, and 
are perfectly allied in their forms and habits. The 
Begonia Rubra forms a beautiful plant in the centre of a 
basket, but must have lower-growing plants for the 
outer circles; and for this purpose, nothing is more 
beautiful than the Lycopodium densum, or some of the 
stronger-growing varieties. For the edge of the basket, 
the Kenilworth Ivy, or the Othonna Crassifolia, are 
well adapted; either droop gracefully over the edges, 
and when well grown will hang down nearly two feet 
below the basket. 

A basket filled with Nasturtiums is a beautiful object; 
their foliage is always bright and clean, they grow 
vigorously, and flower profusely. They are readily 
grown from seed, or from cuttings; the latter plan be¬ 
ing preferable, as they come into flower much sooner 
than when grown from seeds. The English Ivy is much 
used as a basket plant, more because of its poetical asso¬ 
ciations than for its real beauty. In its stead, we should 
use what is popularly known as the German Ivy (Senicio 
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Sctvndens), it being a more rapid grower, and more 
graceful in form and habit. 

The Tradeseantia, in variety for the outer edge 
of the basket, with a Begonia in the centre, is a 
pleasing arrangement: or, for small baskets, there 
is nothing more beautiful than the Tradeseantia alone, 
its rapid growt.h freedom from insects, and its adaption 
to shaded places, are all strong points in favor of its, 
use. 

"VYe might carry out the list of plants to almost an in¬ 
definite extern, that would be suitable for hanging- 
baskets: this, however, would be unnecessary, as those 
we have named will answer every purpose. We should 


say, use such plants as are most convenient and are 
adapted for the places they are to till, bearing in mind 
the fact that the temperature in the room is much 
higher where the basket hangs than nearer the floor; 
consequently, plants should be selected requiring a 
higher temperature tlia* those that are on the plant-stand. 
This is an important consideration, and upon which 
success or failure in a great degree depends. The same 
plant in a suspended basket, at the usual distance from the 
tloor, will require double the water it would were it on 
an ordinary stand. Watering, is, after all, an important 
part of the work; for if the plants are allowed to got dry, 
they rarely recover from it. 


BLUE GENTIAN : A THOUGHT. 


I shall never be a child, 

With its dancing footsteps wild. 

Yor a free-footed maiden any more; 
Yet my heart leaps up to see 
The new leaf upon the tree, 

And to hear the light winds pass 
O'er the flowers in the grass, 

And for very joy brims o’er 
As I kneel and pluck this store 
Cf blue Gentian. 


I shall never climb thy peak, 

Great white Alp. that cannot speak 
Of the centimes that float over ihee like dreams, 
Dumb of all God's teciel things 
Sealed to beggars and to kings— 

Yet I sit in a world ol sight, 

Color, beauty, sound and light, 

While at every step meset ms, 

Small sweet joys spiing up, like gleams 
Of blue Gentian. 


I shall not live o’er again 

This strange life, half bliss, half pain: 

I si all sleep till Iecu call st me to arise, 

Body and soul, with new-hem powers. 

If Thou w akeLest these ix or flow ers, 

Y ilt Thou not awaken me 
Who am thirsting after Thee? 

Ah ! when faith grows dim and dies, 

Let me think of Alpine skies 
And blue Gentian. —Hiss Mulock. 


FLOWERS IN CHURCHYARDS. 


A churchyard or cemetery is most certainly the right 
place for a profusion of flowers. Of all out-dcor mon¬ 
umental decoration, these are by far the most beautiful 
and appropriate. Those who have money to spend upon 
the last habitation of their friends and relations, and 
who piously desire to show their love and sorrow.- by 
some sort of outward sign, will act more wisely in pay¬ 
ing some annual fee to the cemetery gardener to keep 
churchyard flower-beds trim and rretty, than in laying 
out a vast amount of money among stonemasons, 
resulting in ill-executed angels, or trophies of cannon¬ 
balls and swords and cocked-hats, and other such 
insignia, hinting at the professional career of the 
.deceased. 

The sums of money spent on these great ponderous 
-symbolical monuments are often very large. But who 
that bas groaned in presence of some hideous specimen 
of sepulchral bad taste, some terrible combination of 
cherubs and skeletons, or scythes and hour-glasses, of 


broken columns and ponderous marble clouds, and who 
has felt the beauty of one of the flower-begh i graves, 
will n< t testify to the superiority of the gardenei’s w ork 
over that of the stonemason? There is, too, a symlol- 
ism in the in( induction of flowers here which makes 
thi m specially fit. These plants have come up from a 
root which itself was buried in the earth, in order that 
the flowerwhichwe admire might blcom. They were put 
into the ground in the form of seed or bulb, with no 
beauty about them to win our admiration, but they 
come up in due time arrayed in such splendor of deco¬ 
ration as cannot fail to fill us with admiration first, and 
then, as we think longer, with hope. They are grasses 
of the field whose perishable nature has been made 
before now to typify the insecurity of human life. 
Moreover, they suggest, at least, a certain continued 
supervision, a daily tending and care, which favor ihe 
idea, that those to whose memory they are sacred, are 
still held in recollection by their friends.— A. Y. 






















LATE-FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


It is the middle of August, and the influence of heat 
and drought is perceptible in our gardens and fields by 
the “ burned-up ” lawns, flagging-plants and dusty 
leaves. But those who have deep, ricli suil and lots of 
water, can keep their lawns and plants as gay and 
fresh as if it yet were May or June. Most of our 
shrubs have finished blooming long ago, others, as the 
Carolina Allspice ( Calycanthns ), have not ceased to 
bloom; some, as the Kcrrias, Rliodotypes, Daphne C'nco- 
rum, and Chinese Wistaria, have begun a second bloom¬ 
ing, to continue more or less for weeks to come; not a 
few, as the Mountain Ash, are more ornamental in 
fruit than in flower; indeed, what can now be hand¬ 
somer than the great bunches of red-cheeked “keys” 
of the ill-scented Tree-of-IIeaven (Atlanta*)'! These 
fruits are more conspicuous and showy than its flowers 
ever were. 

And how beautiful, again, we can make the stronger- 
growing shrubs that blossomed in the spring appear by 
imitating Nature and allowing the Climbing Hemp- 
weed ( Mikania) display its handsome purplish-white 
wreaths upon and over them, and the Ground Nut 
(Apios) grow up among their stems and branches, and 
there unfold its little clusters of violet-scented, choco¬ 
late-colored flowers. 

But coming directly to the shrubs of the season, we 
have the Chinese Tamarisk, with its airy spray of rosy 
flowers; indeed, it is as ornamental a shrub, if not more 
so, hardier at any rate, than the French Tamarisk of 
early summer. And what a valuable addition it must 
be to the shrubs of our Southern shores, where it blos¬ 
soms with the Oleander. Althaeas need no recommenda¬ 
tion, they are well-known enough and appreciated 
already. For late-blooming, no shrubs surpass them in 
profusion. Hydrangea puniculata, more airy, graceful, 
less showy, and over a week earlier than the massive 
variety Crandiflora, is at its best, and the last-named 
opening out. Some people deprecate the Grandiflora 
as a coarse, vulgar, unbecoming flower, but there is 
ample room for two opinions, and mine is, that it is one 
of the best shrubs of the garden. It is no coarser than 
the old gardon Hydrangea, it does not change from 
white to purple sooner than the large Trillium, or other 
much vaunted flowers. Feed it well, thin it well, and 
give it lots of water. There are three wild Hydranges 
from the South, namely, arboi\scens, radial a and 
quercil'olia, that are in bloom now, worth growing for 
variety’s sake in large places, but not choice enough for 
small gardens. The Sorrel-Tree ( oxydendrum ) is still 
in bloom, and its panicled racemes of white flowers are 
i- quite pretty. In sheltered places it is quite hardy; in 
bleak exposures it is not. Its leaves assume a bright 
crimson tint in fall. Several of the Sumachs, the Stag¬ 
horn, for instance, are quite showy in fruit, and 
Osbeck’s Japanese Sumach is hardly in bloom yet. It 
has enormous panicles of dull, white flowers; and its 
leaves turn yellow in fall. The common White Alder 
(Cletlira) is, and has been in blossom for some time; it 
is white, profuse and fragrant, but, like the Cardinal 
Flower, the people do not seem to fully appreciate it, be¬ 


cause it grows wild in all our swampy grounds. The 
Alleghany species ( acuminata ) is later blooming and has 
larger racemes, also of white and fragrant flowers. 
They like moist ground. The Angelica Tree ( Aralia ), 
is thorny, and with such ample sub-tropical appearing 
foliage, is a handsome plant at any time, but far more 
so at this time, or a little earli-r, when crowned by 
such a mass of panicled umbels of greenish-white 
flowers. 

One of the most beautiful trees in the Boston Public 
Garden, to day, is Sophora Japonica ; every branclilet is 
tipped with a large panicle of dull white pea-flowers. 
Its leaves and young wood are of a very deep green 
color, and insect enemies seem to pass it by. It is 
strange how little this tree is grown. 

Among shrubby St. John's-worts ( Hypericum ), Kal- 
mianum and prolificum are at their best, and aureum, 
a lesser species, is brighter and better than either of the 
others. H. patulum is a lovely species, but not reliably 
hardy. 

But when we come among the Spiraeas we become 
much puzzled with difference in names and sameness 
in plants; most of them seem varieties or hybrids of our 
Hardback and Meadow Sweet. We have now in blos¬ 
som, silicifolia rosea. Linnceana, sjieciosa, exemia, Bil- 
larilieri, Bella and Regeliana. But in brightness and 
fullness we have nothing to equal a moist meadow near 
the seashore, where, the other day, I found Hardback 
and Meadow-Sweet in great profusion, and the 
ground carpeted all about them with Red Milk¬ 
wort (Polygala). 

The Chaste Tree (Vitex), and the cut-leaved Chaste 
Tree, are a mass of lavender-blue flowers. Lespedeza 
penduliflora is opening its purple flowers, but it is not 
always hardy. The tree Lespedeza bicolor, quite hardy, 
is going out of bloom. Buddleoe recurva, purplish-blue, 
not showy, is past its best; but Lindleyana, more 
slender, but with as showy blossoms, is in full 
bloom. 

In its native wilds depending in sheets from over the 
branches of the trees skirting our Southern bottom¬ 
lands, how beautiful are the clustered trumpets of the 
Trumpet Vine; and not less so in cultivation on trees 
or trellises. At t^ris time, too, our Wild Virgin’6 Bower 
(Clematis Virginiana) drapes our rocky banks, spreads 
over bushes, and ascends the branches of low-growing 
trees and displays its whitish airy flowers. In gardens 
quiteahost are nowin bloom, say Jackman’s Clematises, 
among the blues and purples; the sweet-scented (Flam- 
mula) Virgin’s Bower, white; the Himalayan (graveo- 
lens), yellow; and the scarlet Clematis (coccmea), from 
Texas. And these, as well as many other vines, can so 
be used among the shrubs, on screens or fences, or on 
trellises, so as to form happy auxiliaries, which, to¬ 
gether with Gladioluses, Speciosum. and Tiger Lilies, 
White Day Lilies, Coreopsis, small-bloomed Sunflowers, 
and other plants, should render our gardens gay enough 
without much trouble or expense. W. Fajlconeb. 

Harvard Botanic m. Gardens, I 
Cambridge, Mass, f 
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LIGULARIA MACROPHYLLA. 


LlGl'LAHIA MiCROPHYU-A. 


This giant of the herbaceous border is so conspicuous 
for the noble lines of its leafage and the daring splendor 
of its yellow flowers, that its name is often inquired 
after, and the artists rejoice to try their hands in depict¬ 
ing its striking characters. Its huge tuft of much-waved 
oblong leaves of a peculiar tone of full green, and its tall 
spires of yellow flowers of what may be called the Rag¬ 
wort type, render it as distinct in its own group of com¬ 
posites as it is when compared with other occupants of 
the border, no scatter of what group or class. Finding 
it in Mr. Ware’s nursery labeled as above, we have re¬ 
tained the name, but it is commonly and not improperly 


classed as a senenio, and it suggests by its distinctive 
features how much the genus senecio needs to be broken 
up to reduce the number and magnitude of its divergen¬ 
cies. This is a good companion plant for Bocconia cor- 
data, Centaurea Babylonica, Astragalus nipitata, and 
the like—plants that may be more appropriately 
termed picturesque than beautiful, and that have 
some special claims to assist in forming an artistic 
composition. This Ligularia is perfectly hardy, and 
needs only room to expand to justify its occupation of a 
good- position in a spacious border.— Gardener's 
Magazine. 


























ILKA BLADE O’ GRASS KEPS ITS AIN DRAP O’ DEW. 


Confide ye aye in Providence, for Providence is kind, 

And bear ye a’ life’s changes wi’ a calm and tranquil 
mind; 

.Though pressed and hemmed on every side, ha’e faith 
and ye’ll win through, 

For ilka blade o’ grass lceps its ain drap o’ dew. 

Gin reft frae friends or crost in love, as whiles nae doubt 
ye’ve been, 

Grief lies dee]) hidden in your heart, or tears flow frae 
your ee’n, 

Believe it for the best and trow there’s good in store for 
you, 

For ilka blade o’ grass keps its ain drap o’ dew. 


In lang, lang days o’ simmer, when the clear and cloud¬ 
less sky 

Refuses a wee drap o’ rain to Nature parched and dry, 

The genial night, wi’ balmy breath, gars verdure spring 
anew, 

And ilka blade o’ grass keps its ain drap o’ dew. 

Sae lest ’mid fortune’s sunshine we should feel' ower 
proud and hie, 

And in our pride forget to wipe the tear frae poortiths e’e; 

Some wee dark clouds o’ sorrow come, we ken na 
whence or hoo, 

But ilka blade o’ grass keps its ain drap o’ dew. 

—Selected. 


WONDERS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

XI. 

Plants as Manufacturers. 


[The following very interesting paper was read by 
Mr. Fish at a meeting of the Liverpool Horticultural 
Society : ] 

We have been accustomed to admire plants for their 
beauty, to love them for their sweetness, and to prize 
them for the value of their products. But few have any 
clear notions concerning the arduousness of their labors, 
or tbe importance of the work which they perform. 
The life of plants seems to us a life of ease, a season of 
quiet repose, a wa'ting for all things to be done for 
them, other than tbe doing of anything for themselves 
or others. Such views are wholly mistaken. No life 
is less selfish, none more fully occupied, than that of a 
plant. The fact is, we have treated, our plants veiy 
much as we have done our human flowers. We too 
often ignore their real life-work and sterling merits, 
and then weave a sort of fairy veil of fiction and ro¬ 
mance wherewithal to adorn them, as we think, but 
such meretricious ornaments only disfigure or conceal 
their beauty, tenderness and love. “Beauty un¬ 
adorned is adorned the most.” As well try to improve 
the suffused beauty of the blushing Rose with the 
paint-brush, as to strengthen our admiration for plants 
by a false halo of renown born of the mists of igno¬ 
rance, It is with plants as it is with Eve’s fairest 
daughters. No one can be insensible to the charms of 
a pretty face. It attracts like a magnet. But when we 
come near to confess our admiration or adore its beauty, 
and find mind and heart, voice and character, all in 
harmony with that face—then—well then we find an 
angel,and can but wish to possess, and, to use the lan¬ 
guage of tbe prayer-book, worship her. Now, every 
plant is such an angel. Its worth and its work exceed 
its beauty. What it is, and what it does, is of more 
importance to us.than what it looks. Not that I would 
decry beauty. It is a Heaven-sent boon. And I like 
to picture our great Father filling the earth with all 
things needful for His children, and then just as a 
fond mother, after packing her boy’s trunk, will put 
her own likeness, wet -with tears of love, in his Bible, 


so the Almighty, in the overflowing tenderness of His 
affection, dipped His hands in glory and strewed 
beauty broadcast over the earth and across the heav¬ 
ens, in order that we might all see it together and be 
glad. 

But my theme is not the beauty of plants, but their 
work. Of course, it is impossible to ignore the fact 
that the workers are beautiful, and like much of the 
work appointed to our daughters of beauty, the work of 
plants is mostly hidden from common eyes. We hear 
much about the rights of women; perhaps it is needful 
to extend them. But no one can rob her of her highest 
prerog itive, that of smiling her sweetest smiles, and 
doing her noblest work within the secret chamber of 
her home. Silently as the dew she refreshes all; softly 
as the sunlight falls upon the leaves, her work is done 
without noise or confusion. It is very much thus with 
plants. They are manufacturers, it is true; but we 
never hear the clink, crash, whirr, or deafening din of 
their machinery in motion. They darken the heavens 
with no reeking clouds of foul smoke, no hissing vol¬ 
umes of spent steam. They both spin and weave, but 
no rush of spindles nor sound of shuttles is heard. 
They pack up millions of tons of goods for transporta¬ 
tion to the farthest ends of the earth, without the aid 
of hydraulic pressure, or huge packing-boxes. They 
lift thousands of tons of water and produce from the 
earth into the air without the help of lifting-tackle of 
any kind. This noiselessness is the more marvellous 
when we remember that there is no division of labor in 
those plant-factories. Each does all its own work for 
itself. Finishing houses are unknown in these fac¬ 
tories: and what perfection of finish we have in each 
leaf and flower, and root and branch, timber and bark ! 
What artist could meddle with but to max the finish of 
that fine fruit, and those glorious flowers we have seen 
here to-day ? 

You can do great things in the way of manufactur¬ 
ers. The raw material of the world comes into your 
ports, and your exports are the admiration, envy, and 
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delight of all nations. But in design, in texture, in 
skill, and in finish, plants are far in advance of all hu¬ 
man manufacturers. No skill of man can create a 
living Daisy: but observe that humble plant, spreading 
its few simple leaves on the ground—it takes a few 
atoms of earthy matter and compounds them with some 
rain drops, and a sheathful of sunbeams, aud forthwith 
the “wee. modest, crimson-tipped flower” opens its 
eyes to gaze upon the sun. 

From these general and necessarily vague remarks, 
let us descend, or, shall we not rather say. ascend to 
particulars. The basis of all manufacture is raw ma¬ 
terial. "Without this nothing can be made. No man. 
no plant, can make something out of nothing. Cut off 
your supply of cotton by a bad season, or a fratricidal 
war. and your mills are stopped, your hands unem¬ 
ployed. you have a cotton famine: and so of wool. iron, 
timber, or any other raw material. Whence, then, 
coines the raw material of plants? They are rooted to 
one spot: they have neither carriers, railways, nor fleets 
of merchant-vessels at command. How do they get 
their raw material to keep their factories going? In the 
olden rimes rocks were rent, avalanches rolled, water 
dashed and leaped with wild and hurried steps, strata 
were denuded and upheaved, volcanoes shot out flames 
of fire and showered forth red hot ashes, and myraids 
upon myraids of living things lived and died, and found 
graves in this great globe—the earth—before the raw 
material for the basement floor of this great manufac¬ 
tory was provided; and new plants draw their raw 
material from the earth, from the waters above, upon, 
and under the earth, and from the invisible air. 

The wind is freighted with fresh supplies of raw 
material for plants, the clouds are their water-carriers, 
the lightning their swift-winged messenger to announce 
their wants in eloudland, or across the earth, or ocean, 
and bring ridings of coming cargoes. The four so-called 
elements of the ancients—earth, air, fire and water—are 
laid under contribution by plants. They absorb, utilize 
matter in all states and conditions: solid, liquid, gaseous, 
visible and invisible, clean or foul, come equally wel¬ 
come to plants. We hear of great things being done 
by the use of waste. Old and apparently useless mat¬ 
ters are tom up and fined down, and new products 
spring forth as if by magic. Fortunes have been built 
up out of shoddy. Plants are likewise distinguished in 
this line. Theirs is the largest shoddy factory in the 
world. They are Nature’s universal scavengers, al¬ 
ways sweeping-up, utilizing, transforming, glorifying 
dirt, shoddy, waste, and converting it into products of 
the highest value. Nothing escapes the keen, eager 
search of plants. They question the winds in their 
hurried courses, and ease them of their loads. They 
invite the dew to adorn them with its necklace of 
pearls,that they may drink in its nourishing sweetness. 
They tenderly, firmly hug all kinds of earth, that they 
may take all they need out of it. They run up into 
and wave themselves about in the air, that they may 
feed on its carbon and ammonia. In one word, their 
field for the supply of raw material is the world, and 
having done their best to empty it, they turn their 
pleading flowers and inviting leaves toward the sun, 
and proceed to d.> their utmost to absorb all its heat, to 
use up its light, to exhaust its chemical forces, and 
empty it of its energia, or life-giving powers. Such is 
the boldest possible outline of some of the chief sources 


from which plants draw their supplies of raw material. 
No sooner are their factories furnished with these, than 
forthwith they liasteu to couvort thorn into finished 
products. But to this end motive-power is needed. 

Rest is the grave of production; motion its life. 
Whence this bustle and stir in these great centres of in¬ 
dustries? You are as busy as bees, either in tho act of 
manufacturing or in removing the tilings made from 
where they are not wanted to where they are. To alter 
the form, character, place of matter,these are the foun¬ 
dations of your industry, the basis of your commercial 
greatness. It is these pursuits that block your railways 
with traffic, crowd your river with shipping, fill your 
shops and warehouses with the riches and wealth of the 
globe. But the cause of all this is the moving power em¬ 
ployed upon raw material. Steam, human strength and 
skill keep all the machinery in motion, aud you are rich 
and prosperous in proportion to the time and energy 
with which productive force moves. Plants form no 
exception to these laws. They can manufacture noth¬ 
ing without moving force, and that forco is never 
absent unless it is bound in the non fetters of frost, or 
arrested by the cold grasp of death. True, wo cannot 
hear the rush of the sap, the heat that quickens falls 
softly on leaf and flower like the fond mother’s kiss on 
the lips or cheek of her sleeping infant. Chemical 
compositions or decompositions which are incessantly 
proceeding iu plant factories, give forth no sound. The 
lightning plays among leaves and flowers without 
scorching spot or hissing sound. The energia of the 
sun stimulates the life of the plant to the utmost, 
though the summons to awake is unheard by mortal 
ear. But is there, therefore, no motion? Nay, are 
not all the greatest movements iu Nature silent ? We 
hear not the stars in their silent courses. The daily 
revolution of the globe gives forth no crashing intona¬ 
tion. 

The motive power used in plant factories are various— 
heat, light, chemical affinity, and life, are probably the 
chief. It is impossible to dwell upon either of them. 
Life and heat are perhaps the most important, and be¬ 
tween them they do an amount of work that is perfectly 
astounding. We know little of either; possibly they are 
closely related, almost synonymous. Thesun, inasecond- 
ary sense, may be said to be the source of both, but they 
work everywhere to produce motion. Between them 
they set and keep all the fluid of plants in perpetual 
movement, and the e fluids are the carriers of nearly all 
that is needed to build up structure and manufacture 
produce. Independent of the force expended on pro¬ 
duction, plants perform other and highly important 
work. They pump a great proportion of the water of 
the world, and thus enrich and fructify by watering the 
earth. The sun is the greatest, strongest, raiser of water. 
But the sun and the atmosphere draw their supplies 
chiefly from the surface of the earth, rivers aud oceans. 
The roots of the trees go deeper down for their water, 
and the leaves of the trees distribute this water at a 
higher elevation. What the force of steam Is to your 
factories, these and other forces are to plant manufac¬ 
tories. They pervade, move, quicken, drive the entire 
machinery of production. Every part of the plant is 
set to work in extending, spurring,weaving, transform¬ 
ing, finishing something. The designs are most perfect, 
the products more varied than can be enumerated or 
imagined. Do you ask what plants make ? Rather en- 
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quire what they do not make. They make fruit, flow¬ 
ers, coru,wi d e, oil. gum, resin, pitch, timber, cotton, flax, 
fibre, tea, cotfee, sugar, rice, spices, acids, perfumes and 
medicines. They have mainly formed the tilth of our 
fields—they constitute our coal measures, and all these 
things are made out of the most unlike elementary 
materials. 

Consider the Lilies, the Roses, the Violets in their 
sweetness; the Orchids in their gorgeous coloring and 
marvellous beauty of their structure, perfect mimics of 
some of the most exquisitely and elaborately formed 
insects. Look at the Oak-tree in its strength, and the 
tiniest Moss in its shrinking weakness; then remember 
that a few atoms of solid matter—afewdropsof water— 
some fleeting sunbeams with invisible food searched 
out of the air, have formed I hem all. These are brought 
into those marvellous manufactories, plants, and forth¬ 
with is delivered all this beauty, sweetness, and glory. 
The transforming powers of plants are beyond compre¬ 
hension. For what skill of man could compound such 
a varied bouquet of sweet odors from such crude ele¬ 
mentary matters as these? The doings of plants far ex¬ 
ceed the highest skill of man, as the sun extinguishes 
a farthing candle. Do you ask if over-production is 
ever known in these plant factories? Well, sometimes, 
though it is not the evil that it is among you. For the 
very act of production is almost as serviceable to us as 
the products manufactured. Incidentally, as it were, 
the mere working of plants fills our rivers and purifies 


our air. Then there is no waste in Nature. “ Gather 
up the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost,” 
is her constant practice. What is not needed to-day 
will be wanted to-morrow. There is a case in point. 
Ages ago the world seemed in danger of being engulfed 
beneath the debris of plants. The strongest forms of 
plant life, stimulated by a hot, steaming atmosphere, 
rushed up as if by magic. They decayed almost as 
rapidly. Decomposition added fuel to the energy of 
growth. The living fed upon the dead. A great contest 
raged throughout many ages between life and death. 
Production and destruction, growth and decay, ran a 
neck-and-neck for the mastery of the world, and pro¬ 
duction won the race. The earth groaned beneath its 
huge load of carboniferous debris. At last, its back 
bent and broke with the sheer weight, possibly; then 
there came a subsidence—an overflow—a hot press fresh 
strata rolled over—and the coal measures were formed. 
And now, at the present moment we are warmed by the 
heat, lighted by the light, and derive most of our work¬ 
ing force from the energy of primeval suns. Had we 
seen all this, we should have cried out, “ What a shame¬ 
ful loss ! But a greater than man said, “ Gather up the 
fragments ” for ths homes, the factories, therailways, the 
steamships of my great family in the nineteenth century, 
aai all the succeeding age3. An:l thus it came to pass 
that we filled our coal-cellars with the carbon of the 
old world. 

[to be continued.J 


THE BROWALLIA. 


Tnc different varieties of Browallias form, when taken 
together, a group of very handsome, profuse-flowering 
half-hardy annuals—South American plants that for 
some reason or other have been sadly neglected of late. 
I will not undertake to say why this group of small, 
modest, yet beautiful flowers are not as highly appreci¬ 
ated as their merits entitle them to be, but I presume 
that but few have seen them when properly grown and 
in all their beauty, and other's, again, are somewhat 
prejudiced against annuals in general, because the few 
varieties that they have attempted to cultivate have 
given them very unsatisfactory results, forgetting that 
in nine cases out of ten they themselves are alone to 
blame, the failures resulting from their own ignorance 
or carelessness in the selection of the proper varieties, 
their proper cultivation, as well as in giving them a 
proper soil and situation in which to fully develop them¬ 
selves. 

With these few remarks I desire to call attention to 
the Browallias, a very handsome genus, the various 
species and varieties of which are entitled to a promi¬ 
nent position amongst our annuals, on account of the 
striking beauty of their prettily-colored white or blue 
flowers, the immense profusion with which they are 
produced, as well as the ease with which they can be 
cultivated. 

The Browallias are plants of erect, bushy, compact- 
yet dwarf habit, attaining a height of from one and a 
half to three feet, with bright-green leaves and pretty 
blue or white flowers, and when grown as bedding 
plants flower in the greatest profusion from July until 


frost. When grown as bedding plants they do best 
when the seeds are sown about the first of April, in a 
shallow box of light sandy soil; sow thinly, cover very 
lightly, and place in a gentle hot-bed or else in a 
warm, light situation. As soon as the young plants are 
strong enough to handle, transplant them an inch apart 
each way into other boxes, similarly prepared, then 
keep close and moist until well established, gradually 
expose to the open air and plant out when all danger of 
frost is over, which, in this vicinity, is about the middle 
of Miy. In order to obtain satisfactory results, the 
ground should be mide both rich and deep, by digging 
to the depth of two feet at least, and working in a good 
portion of well-decayed manure. 

The seed can also be sown in a cold frame about 
the middle of April, and the young plants treated as 
above advised, or on a nicely prepared border about 
the tenth of May ; but the plants will not flower so 
early. 

The Browallia is also grown as a pot-plant for the 
decoration of the greenhouse or window-garden, where 
it will do well and produce satisfactory results if given 
sufficient heat moisture, and full exposure to the sun. 
For this purpose the seed should be sown about the first 
of August, and as soon as the young plants are strong 
enough to handle, pot them off into two-inch pots and 
plunge in a partially shaded situation ; keep them well 
supplied with water, and about the middle of September 
take up, re-pot into four or five-inch pots according to 
the size of the plants, and remove to the house before 
cold weather sets in. 
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Single specimens grown in the mixed border are at 
all times remarkably attractive, on account of their 
neat, compact manner of growth, their pretty flowers 
and the profusion with which they are produced. When 
the plants are small and growing in the flower border, 
they are very liable to be attacked by immense num¬ 
bers of fleas which will soon destroy them if not at¬ 
tended to in time. A slight dusting of soot or tobaccc- 
dust is an effectual remedy if applied when the foliage 
is wet. Inside they are rather subject to the red spider, 
so that they should be frequently syringed or sprinkled 
as a preventative rather than a remedy. When grown 
in pots give a compost composed of two-thirds well- 
rotted sods, one third well-rotted manure, with the ad¬ 
dition of a little sand. Give the pots good drainage, 
and the plants a little liquid manure-water occasionally. 
In the open air, during seasons of drought, give occa¬ 
sionally copious waterings and the next day stir the sur¬ 
face of the ground with a hoe or rake. When used for 
bedding purposes, the plants should be placed a foot 


apart each way, the following being the most desirable- 
varieties : 

B. Cerviakowski. A beautiful variety, the azuro blue- 
flowers having a clearly defiued white centre. 

B. Elata cerulea. The flowers of this variety aro of a 
beautiful azure blue. 

B. Elata Alba. A variety of the abovo having white 
flowers: very desirable. 

Other varieties frequently mentioned iu catalogues are:: 

B. Elata GrandiJIora. 1 can see no difference be¬ 
tween this and Ceruka. excepting that in some plantB 
the flowers are a trifle larger. I prefer Cerulea 
to this. 

B. Roezli. The flowers of this variety are described 
as being of a beautiful azure blue, with a clearly de¬ 
fiued white centre, and being double the size of the 
other sorts, but I confess being very sadly disappointed 
in it. From a packet of seeds I obtained a considerable 
number of plants, not one of which proved true to the 
description in any respect. ChaS. E. Parnell. 


AN HERB FARM. 


Not far from the village of Mitcham, in the English 
county of Kent, is a farm which is said to be the only 
one of its kind in the world. Flowers and plants are 
raised upon it in immense quantities for the manufac¬ 
ture of essential oils, scents and medicinal preparations. 
The New York Times, in a description of it, says: 

“There are acres of Roses for making rose-water: 
"Violets, Lavender, Peppermint, and other herbs for oils 
and scents: Licorice, grown for its roots, which contain 
a peculiar kind of sugar that is found in no other plant, 
and known as glycyrrhizine, and appears as the common 
black, sweet, gummy substance used as a medicine for 
coughs and colds; Chamomile, grown for its pleasantly 
hitter and tonic flowers; the white-flowered Poppy, 
whose round seed-capsules are used for making extracts 
and for fermentations; Lovage ( Ligusticum levisticum), 
whose root is used as an aromatic stimulant, a species 
of Cucumber ( Momordica elaterium) from which a purga¬ 
tive drug called elaterium is made; the Red Cedar, grown 
for its leaves, from which a powerful medicinal oil is 
distilled; a white-flowered plant, Solarium nigrum, so- 
called because it belongs to the family Solanacea, to 
which the Potato and Tomato belong, and which has 
.black berries that are virulently poisonous; also the re¬ 
lated plants belonging to the same family and equally 
poisonous, Atropa belladonna, the fatal Deadly Night¬ 


shade, which has beautiful purple flowers formed very 
much like the blossoms of the Potato; the common Hen¬ 
bane, Hijoscyamus niger, and our very common Jimson 
weed, or Daturia Stramonium, both well-known as 
poisonous drags used in medicine. Here are grown 
sweet and bitter, fragrant and fetid, wholesome and 
deadly, beautiful and repulsive, and all derive their 
opposite qualities from the same kindly soil, the same 
warm sun. the same gentle, sweet dew-drops, the same 
beneficent showers, and the same life-giving air. 

“ From this garden and its laboratory, with its stills- 
and alembics, the whole world is supplied in part, and 
the business of this Mitcham herb-farm is world-re¬ 
nowned. Its harvest time is' a scene of picturesque 
activity. Hundreds of women and children are busy 
here in the fields of Roses; there among the white-flow¬ 
ered Chamomile, which is grown much as our common 
sweet herbs, the plants three or four feet apart each way, 
and is planted annually. Lavender and Peppermint last 
three years, new beds being made by transplanting from 
the old btds successively. Licorice is newly planted 
every spring from cuttings of the roots, which are long 
and go down several feet into the soil. The business of 
the farm is a rich one, because it is a highly skilled one, 
and is a branch of agriculture in which there is very 
little competition.” 


SEED SOWING. 


Sow seed in season, lest thou sow regrets, 

'When the sun’s love-glance warms the bounteous earth, 
And the lark skywards carols at the birth 
Of young Narcissi and fair Violets. 

In vain wilt thou bewail uncultured clay 

Bleak with neglect, o’erspread with noisome weeds; 

Spots which might have been full of flowers to-day, 


Hads’t thou but heard the voice of Nature plead. 

Like after-thoughts of good, seed sown too late 
Time half develops, leaves the sport of fate. 

The perfect flower with which we mourn to part 
Doth not in losing bring the aching heart 
One-half such grief as might-have-beens, with tears 
Striving to wash out memories of lost years ! 

Rowland Brown - 























THE ABUTILON. 


THIS is a genus of annual or shrubby plants, mostly 
of an ornamontal character, inhabiting the West Indies, 
South America, Siberia and Piedmont. The difference 
of their geographical range is no less than that of their 
individual characters. Some of the species are mere 


red and yellow flowers, that are produced the entire 
winter. 

From these, and other species, the skillful hand of 
the hybridizer, has wrought some very beautiful varie¬ 
ties. In all respects there has been a marked improve- 



weeds, having no use in the economic 
arts, and destitute of beauty in leaf or 
flower, and are, withal, without fra¬ 
grance. The flowers of one species, A. 

^sculentum, are used as a vegetable in Brazil. A. indi- 
■cum and polyandrum, East Indian species, tall-growing 
shrubs, furnish fibre fit for the manufacture of rope. 

Some of the species are favorite garden plants, and 
well adapted for greenhouse or conservatory decoration. 
Conspicuous in this class is A. insigna, the subject of 
our illustration; this was for a Jong time popularly 
known as the Handsome-flowered Abutilon, to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the more common species. Its branches 
are clothed with (Jense down; the leaves are large, on 
long petioles, alternate, heart-shaped, somewhat three- 
lobed, and coarsely serrated, the veins strongly reticu¬ 
lated. The flowers are about two inches in diameter, 
and grow in axillary racemes of three to seven flow¬ 
ers; they are of a lively Rose color, with deep-colored 
veins. The ground color of the large petals is white, 
but that is almost entirely obliterated by the rich car¬ 
mine veining or reticulation both without and within, 
but brightest on the upper-side. A. striatum, native of 
Brazil, is a beautiful species, always in bloom, and 
valuable for its profusion of pendulous, veined, 


Abotilix Iksign'a 


ment on the species. The size of the flow¬ 
ers have been increased, the colors better 
defined, while the intermediate forms 
that have been produced have added 
greatly to the many attractions the Abutilon already 
possessed. At the present time the number of its 
varieties are as numerous as that of many of the so- 
called florist’s flowers, and embrace flowers that are 
self-colored, clear Rose, pure white and bright yellow, 
with almost every shade that those colors will produce. 
Some of these species have curiously-variegated leaves, 
the bright green, blotched with yellow, one of which 
A. vexillarium Marmoratum, is of a trailing habit, and 
useful as a basket plant. To flower the species well, 
they should not be grown in very rich soil, neither 
should they be allowed much pot room. The rampant 
growth of these plants must he kept in check by con¬ 
stant pruning, otherwise they will outgrow the most 
liberal space provided for them. As a plant for the 
shrubbery border, there is none that will succeed better, 
or make a more attractive appearance. A. Thompsoni, 
with its large beautifully-blotched. foliage, is particu¬ 
larly desirable for a bedding plant, its flowers are not 
particularly attractive, but its foliage will more than 
compensate their loss. 
















THE GLADIOLUS. 


My first experience of any importance -with Gladioli 
dates back to several years, and was Ihe result of an 
order, sent to Mr. C. L. Allen, for mixed seedlings, and 
a smaller lot received at the same time from Mr. Vick. 
The writer looks upon those investments as two of the 
happiest he ever made, and never since has a similar, 
nor have even greater outlays afforded a tithe of the 
pleasure derived from those flowers. Up to that time, 
his knowledge of the Gladiolus had been confined to a 
few ordinary varieties of mediocre beauty. The won¬ 
derful and varied display of colors, presented by his new 
acquisition, delighted the unsopliisticated amateur with 
a power and inti nsity that beauty, united to the charm 
of novelty, alone can confer: and though, from year to 
year, he has since added to his collection flowers of a 
merit incontestibly superior, yet their splendor of dye 
and faultless perfection of form fail to excite that ardent 
admiration of other days evoked by the less pretentious 
seedlings. 

The very remarkable improvements in the Gladiolus 
of late years render it one of our mcst attractive flowers, 
and it has now acquired a very prominent position, both 
for decorative and exhibition purposes. The increased 
attention directed to it in this country is due, in a great 
measure, to the persistent and painstaking efforts of 
several leading American florists to bring out new varie¬ 
ties by cross-fertilization. No doubt this, with many of 
them, has been a labor of love, and to judge from the 
perfect specimens we now so frequently see, their work 
has been crowned with signal success. At the present 
time there are in the hands of Messrs. Allen, Vick, Hal- 
lock, and others, collections of American seedling Gladi¬ 


oli, which offer an endless range of color and in all the 
essential qualities which goto form perfect flowers, may 
safely challenge comparison with the finest foreign 
sorts. A limited number of these, with striking and 
distinctive characteristics, have already been named 
and sent out; others of equal beauty are soon to follow. 
As a matter of course, these, for some lime to come, will 
necessarily be somewhat expensive. Yet great results 
may be obtained at moderate cost from mixed uunamed 
seedlings. A colh ctiou of such, obtained last spring 
from C. L. Alien, have given unmixed pleasure through¬ 
out the blooming season. 

No more delightful surprises can possibly be in store 
for lovers of the Gladiolus, than those afforded by a bed 
of seedlings. Such a collection might be termed a floral 
lottery, with this essential difference to distinguish it 
from ordinary lotteries, that one never draws a blank. 
All prove beautiful enough to please the most fastidious, 
whilst many of them are of surprising loveliness. 

To watch day by day the gradual unfolding of the 
pointed waxen buds, revealing the mcst brilliant colors 
displayed in blended shades and lints and bizaire maik- 
ings. is a pleasure enhanced by the novel and unexpected 
combinations brought to view. The wide range of color 
embraces every intei mediate shade, from the most deli¬ 
cate lint to decided and intensely brilliant hues. 

A dozen of superior named Gladioli, though compara¬ 
tively low in price, might include Addison, Brenclilcy- 
ensis, Ceres, Chas. Dickens, Eugene Scrabe, Ida, Madame 
Haquin, Lord Byron, John Bull, Meyerbeer, Reine Vic¬ 
toria and Princess of Wales. These are very beauti¬ 
ful, and could not fail to give perfect satisfaction. 

F. Lance. 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


"When all outside blossoms have faded or are cut down 
by frost, when the time of Roses is past and the fogs of 
November embrace us against our will, then a gleam of 
floral sunshine ccmes Ircm the celestial empire, and 
we welcome it under the homely name of Gold-Flower, 
or Chrysanthemum. The Chrysanthemum is, or may 
be, everybody’s flower, since all may grow it in win¬ 
dows. in gardens, or by sunny walls; but it is as a winter¬ 
blooming conservatory plant, and as a florist’s flower, 
that we now more especially wish to speak of it. If 
you wish to see the Chrysanthemum of the “fancy.” 
you may find it portrayed by the late Mr. Andrews in 
the pages of the Flori t or in the Flcral Magazine, in 
the form of a cricket ball, perhaps larger, and with its 
rounded florets arranged as symmetrically as slates on 
a roof. This regularity seems to me the keystone of 
the florist’s faith ; this one word “ symmetry,” and the 
harm it has wrought in our gardens, is far more than 
I or anyone else can ever hope to tell. And so the 
Chrysanthemums of the florist were ever symmetrical, 


as were his Tulips, and Dahlias, and all other of Nature’s 
floweis with which he dealt. It is nearly half a centuiy 
since seedling Chrysanthemums were first raised in 
English gardens, and lam not now aware that a solitary 
seedling having what we call single flowers was saved 
during the whole of that time. It was much the same 
with Dahlias; only double-flowered varieties were saved 
from the holocaust of the florist’s fancy. No Herod 
was ever 60 frantic a slayer of the first-born as has been 
the raiser of new florist’s flowers. No man could, I 
feel sure, have helped botany and physiological research 
more than the florist had he so willed it, and I will 
venture to say, no class of men has given it less real 
aid. Who shall tell us how long the florist blundered 
along “the Primrose path,” saving the symmetrical 
thrum-eyed flowers and throwing away the long styled 
forms, and yet he never, never even guessed the secret 
that Darwin discovered as to the sexual relations of 
these long and short-s'tyled forms. The Arabs have a 
proverb, “He that hath great knowledge binds it as a 
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nnpkin on his eyelids; but to the humble and reverent 
are all things revealed;” and so, of a truth, has the 
knowledge of the florist been as a mote to him in the 
development of the Chrysanthemum. As a proof of 
this, tlio Dahlia has been taken out of his hands by 
tlio public, who insist upon having single forms, not to 
the exclusion, be it noted, of double kinds, but as an 
addition to them. And now the public insist upon hav¬ 
ing single or Daisy-flowered Chrysanthemums, single 
Pyrethrums, single Camellias, single Eanunculuses, 
and single Anemones. I do not say that the florist has 
been altogether wrong, but that his “criteria ” were too 
narrow, and his sympathies too restricted, is generally 
admitted. Let us hope the day of globes and circles, 
the cart-wheel typo of beauty, is over, and that we may 
grow the Chrysanthemum in all its forms untrammeled 
by the globular theory of beauty. An old friend said 
to mo the other day, “I have often wondered 
why florists always favored double Chrysanthemums 
and double Dahlias, while they repudiated double 
Tulips or double Auriculas.” He did not blame 
them for growing their flowers in such forms as 
gave them greatest pleasure, but he blamed them as 


false prophets, who denounced all that floral beauty 
which, as a class, they could not themselves enjoy. 
We grant the florist Ins flowers, but we refuse his gospel 
of globe and circle, feeliug that flowers of all kinds 
have a higher purpose than to be made artificial. 

I have said so much, because no other flower with 
which I am acquainted has suffered from the florist's 
labors as has this, our favorite Chrysanthemum. Now. 
however, it is pleasant to know that we have growers 
who, as just stated, are most anxious to secure single 
or Daisy-flowered kinds, bright and rich in color. This 
is quite a new field, and a most fertile one, nor need it 
lead to the exclusion of the more plethoric varieties, 
whether of the Chinese or Japanese races. Speaking to 
a large grower of single-flowered Dahlias the other day, 
he told me that the advent of the single varieties, so far 
from supplanting the double kinds, had actually in¬ 
creased their sale, and we have no doubt that single 
Chrysanthemums will, instead of superseding the double 
kinds, only help to make them even more popular than 
at present, just as loreign imports of fruit and vege¬ 
tables lead to a greater home production of the same 
products.— The Garden (London). 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Smilax, (Myrsipliyllum). — Belle Cobb,Indian Territory. 
So many enquiries have been made in regard to the 
history and cultivation oif' this plant, that a passing 
notice seems insufficient to answer all the queries, 
hence we have taken from Henderson’s “Handbook of 
Plants” the following concise article, which will, we 
think, give all the desired information : 

“ill. asparagoides, the well-known Smilax of the 
florist, is a native of various parts of the Cape of Good 
Hope. It was first introduced into England in 1702. but 
was soon discarded. It was again introduced by Mr. 
Cooper about 1861, who sent it to Kew, where it flow¬ 
ered, and from whence it was disseminated. It is now 
one of the essentials of a florist’s stock ; in fact, it is of 
greater importance than any one flower, if we except 
the Rose. It is of easy culture, as may be inferred from 
the fact that it is treated in about as many different 
ways as there are growers. The seed should be sow i in 
the greenhouse in boxes of light rich soil, in January 
or early in February. As soon , as the plants are three 
inches high, prick them out first into shallow boxes, and 
again into thuiub-pots when established, and grow on 
in any convenient place, even partially under benches, 
where little else would grow. When required, shift in¬ 
to a three-inch pot, and grow on until about the first of 
August, and then plant out in the bed where they are to 
grow, at about six inches from plant to plant, and twelve 
inches between the rows. This is about the right dis¬ 
tance when strings of six or nine feet are used to train 
on; if longer strings are desired, the plants should be 
set farther apart. By the first of January following, it 
will have made a growth of eight or ten feet, and be 
ready for cutting. A second growth will at once com¬ 
mence, and be ready for- cutting by March or April. 
When the crop has been cut, give it a partial rest, clean 


the bed off, enrich with a light top-dressing, and put up 
the strings for the next year’s growth, which v ill com¬ 
mence in August or September. When growing freely 
it may be liberally supplied with manure-water once a 
week and syringed once a day. . . . One important 
caution in growing Smilax must be given: it will not 
stand tobacco, nor any otber kind of smoke or gas, the 
leaves quickly getting yellow. If infested by the aphis 
(green-fly), tobacco must be used in the liquid state, by 
steeping the stems until the water is the color of strong 
tea. When other plants in the same house with Smilax 
require to be fumigated, to save the Smilax from injury, 
it should first be freely syringed, as the smoke will then 
not hurt the leaves. The same plan should be used with 
Heliotrope, or any other plant the leaves of which are 
susceptible to injury by fumigation.” 

As a house-plant, Smilax cannot be successfully used, 
as nearly all the conditions of growth are unfavorable 
to it ; and it is for that reason we have given so much 
space to its cultivation in this article. 


Lilium Auratum—A friend sends us a notice of 
double-flowering Lilium Auratum, and asks if it is not 
rare, valuable, and hence desirable. We answer, No, 
simply because the flower is not double in the sense 
that the Camellia or the Rose is double. It is simply a 
monstrosity, or more properly, a twin-flower, having a 
double set of stamens, pistils and petals. With us, they 
are quite common, but never constant, as the plant will 
not produce the same flowers two years in succession. 


Every flower about the house certifies to the refine¬ 
ment of somebody. Every vine, climbing and blossom- 
i lg, tells of love and joy. 

















SEPTEMBER. 


WEET is the voice that calls 
From babbling waterfalls, 

In meadows where the downy seeds 
are flying: 

And soft the breezes blow. 

And eddying come and go, 

In faded gardens where the Rose 
is dying. 

A m ong the stubbled corn 
The blithe quail pipes at morn. 

The merry partridge drums in hidden places. 

And glittering insects gleam 
Above the reedy stream 
"Where busy spiders spin their filmy laces. 

At eve, cool shadows fall 
Across the garden wall, 

And on the clustered grapes to purple turning: 
And pearly vapors lie 
Along the eastern sky. 

Where the broad harvest-moon is redly burning. 

Ah. soon on field and hill, 

The winds shall whistle shrill. 

And patriarch swallows call their flocks together 
To fly from frost and snow, 

And seek for lands where blow 
The fairer blossoms of a balmier weather. 



The pollen-dusted bees 
Search for the honey-lees 
That liuger in the last flowers of September, 

While plaintive mourning doves 
Coo sadly to their loves 
Of the dead summer they so well remember. 

The crickets chirp all day, 

“ O fairest summer stay ! ” 

The squirrel eyes askance the chestnuts browning; 
The wild-fowl fly afar 
Above the foamy bar 

And hasten southward ere the skies a re frowning. 

Now comes a fragrant breeze 
Through the dark, cedar-trees, 

And round about my temples fondly lingers 
In gentle playfulness, 

Like to the soft caress 
Bestowed in happier days by loving fingers. 

Yet, though a sense of grief 
Comes with the falling leaf, 

And memory makes the summer doubly pleasant, 
In all my autumn dreams 
A future summer gleams, 

Passing the fairest gloried of the present! 

—George Arnold. 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 

i. 

Why we Wext. 


We were staying at Uncle Thaddeus’ farm in Ver¬ 
mont, when one day Uncle Thaddeus went to the village 
to get the mail, and among the letters which fell to our 
share was one from an old classmate of Aristarchus, 
Tom Furguson by name. Aristarchus brightened visibly 
during the perusal of this letter, and I felt a premoni¬ 
tion that something was to come of it. 

“ Look here, Cordelia,” he exclaimed excitedly, “ Fer¬ 
guson is going to the Adirondacks and wants me to go 
with him; he will start the day after to-morrow if I will 
go, and will be gone about three weeks; when we get 
up there we shall hire a guide and a tent and all tilings 
needful, and goi off and camp out, and have a glorious 
old time! ” 

• “ We,” I repeated; “ that sounds as if you were going. 
I never saw such a fellow for always wanting to go 
somewhere! A journey no more comes amiss to you 
than candy to a child.” 

“Why, if you don’t approve, Cordelia, of course I 
shall not think of going. But there is nothing like 
camping out for one’s health, and Furguson is the best 
fellow in the world to go with, he has had so much ex¬ 
perience; and you and the children are already estab- 
lis'oed here at uncle’s, where you could be well taken. 


care of and continue to enjoy the delights of farm-life, 
so I could feel perfectly easy about you; then I may 
never have so good an opportunity for going again, I am 
out of work just now and—” 

“Do go, Aristarchus!” I exclaimed pettishly, “but 
for goodness sake don’t bury me inextricably under a six- 
foot pile of arguments before you go! Go and tele¬ 
graph to Furguson, and I will pack up your things.” 

Furguson had written that “ store clothes ” would not 
be required at the Adirondacks, so the packing amounted 
to little, except for the medicines which I put up for 
him, but I had a vast amount of advice concerning the 
care of his health and innumerable directions for ad¬ 
ministering the medicines, which I felt obliged to pack 
away in his brain, and which cost mo much time and 
trouble. 

I put up for him Jamaica ginger, cough balsam, 
cholera mixture, powders of all sorts, salves, court-plas¬ 
ter and linen bandages, and various other things which 
I don’t at this momept recall, which, with the advice 
and directions, caused him to declare that he was pre¬ 
pared for every emergency except hanging; he shouldn’t 
know what to do in case of being hung! I advised him 
to hang until he found out. 
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After Aristarchus had been gene about ten days, dur¬ 
ing which time I had received a dingy and nearly un¬ 
translatable postal-card informing mo of his safe arrival 
somewhere, I received a telegram from Furguson, ask¬ 
ing me to come at ouce to Bartlett’s, at the Upper Sara¬ 
nac, as Aristarchus was sick. Of course I was fright¬ 
ened, and made preparations to start on the next train. 
Uncle Thaddeus comforted me, by saying ; “I dare say 
he’s been overdosing. You sent him oil with medicine 
enough to have killed a dozen men ! ” 

Leandcr wanted to go with me to keep me “out of 
scrapes,” but I had no fear of getting into scrapes alone; 
It always took Aristarchus and mo both to get into a 
predicament.* So I informed Leander that he could 
render me greater service by keeping himself and Mi¬ 
randa Dorothea “out of scrapes" during my absence. 
But it was not an easy journey to take alone—I went by 
rail to Burlington, then crossed Lake Champlain in a 
steamboat, then took a stage to Martin’s, and hired a 
man to row me across the Lower Saranac and Bound 
Lake to Bartlett’s, where I arrived a little after nightfall. 
I was met by the landlord, of whom I eagerly inquired 
concerning my husband’s condition. He assured me 
that Aristarchus was better, indeed quite convalescent: 
but his tone and manner seemed embarrassed and sus¬ 
picious, and I demanded to be led to my husband at 
ouce. After a momentary hesitation he complied with 
my demand, and I followed him through dark, crooked 
passages until I became dimly conscious of the sound of 
a violin and of many feet, and we presently paused at 
the open door, not of my husband's sick-room, but of a 
long, low kitchen. It was a curious scene upon which I 
gazed in no little bewilderment as to why I should be 
brought here. 

One side of the room had never been finished, and 
was partly open to the weather; a large cooking-range 
stood in the centre of the room, and around this were 
revolving, in the dance, a group of men and women to 
the sound of a violin, which was played with an energy 
and evident relish that may have been intended to atone 
for lack of skill. The fiddler, who was perched on a 
table at the farther side of the room, was a rough- 
bearded, flannel-sliirted fellow whose hair stood up bel¬ 
ligerently all over his head, and whose nose was exceed¬ 
ingly red and enormously large. An occasional bat flew 
in through the crevices of the unfinished side of the 
room and flapped about over the heads of the dancers, 
giving rise to little feminine screams and a few extra 
steps, but not otherwise disturbing the amusement. 

But I had not taken a sudden and anxious journey to 
see a score or two of guides and waiter-girls dancing in. 
the kitchen of an Adirondack hotel, and I was turning 
to upbraid the landlord when the red-nosed fiddler 
caught sight of me, and clearing the table with a bound 
advanced toward me with extended arms, in which I 
found mysolf firmly clasped before I could stir or call 
for help. Of course I uttered an exclamation—Aris¬ 
tarchus insists that I screeched!—and endeavored to 
withdraw from this unsought and unwelcome embrace. 
He says I fought him like a catamount j but as this 
affectionate individual released me, he said, “Don’t be 
a goose, Cordelia.” 

It was the voice of Aristarchus! I stored in bewilder¬ 
ment, until by a vigorous effort of my imaginative fac¬ 
ulties I began to see that if this mor ls tcr were properly 
shaven and shorn, and reduced as t.o his nose, and civil¬ 


ized as to his clothes, he might bear some resemblance 
to my husband ! Then I said, “ What has happened to 
your nose?” 

“My nose,” repeated Aristarchus, passing his hand 
caressingly over that abnormally developed feature* 
“Oh! the mosquitoes did that; they are the principal 
inhabitants up here, and they are opposed to immigra¬ 
tion.” 

“I thought you was sick,” I resumed in an offended 
tone. 

“ So I was, but you see I’ve got all over it. The fact 
is, I was scared; but you sit down here, and I’ll send 
Furguson to tell you all about it, while I play for these 
folks to dance a little longer.” 

“Aristarchus,” I said severely, “How can you do 
such a thing, and you a minister, too? What would 
people think ?” 

“The people aren't here, and these folks have little 
fun up here in the mountains, and if I can do anything 
to give them a good time, I shall do it. I don’t see any 
more harm in playing a fiddle than in clawing ivory,’ 
by which elegant phrase Aristarchus denominated 
piano-playing. 

But Furguson had now come to greet me, and Aris¬ 
tarchus hastened away to ply his new vocation. 
Furguson proceeded to tell me about my husband’s ill¬ 
ness, and a very amusing episode I found it. 

It seemed he was taken the day after reaching 
Bartlett’s. What ailed , him, they did not know. At 
first he complained of a headache, then of being cbilly 
and experiencing pains in different parts of his anatomy. 
The landlord said he guessed he’d got the fever and ague 
coming on, and advised a sweat; the guide said it might 
be the rheumatism, and recommended a dose of bitters; 
one of the waiters, doubtless the one who had served 
his dinner, said it must be biliousness, and hinted at a 
dose of Epsom salts; another said it might be a sudden 
cold and might be conquered by hot whiskey. Aristar¬ 
chus said he felt as if he was dying, and he didn’t care 
what he took, so Tjurgus m put him to bed and gave him 
the sweat, the bitters, the salts and the whiskey. After 
this he felt w rse, and insisted that I should be sent for, 
and begged that they would try and keep him alive 
until I came. 'Furguson assured him that if medicine 
could do it, it should be done ! Then Furguson sent the 
telegram which I had received, and to which I had 
responded. Having done that, he proceeded to investi¬ 
gate the medicines which I had put up for emergencies, 
•and which they had not thought of before. Furguson 
informed Aristarchus that he had never had a sick 
day in his life, and didn’t know anything about 
medicines, but he would read over the labels and let 
him say what would suit his case. So Furguson read 
as follows: 

“ Brown’s Jamaica Ginger—” 

“I don’t want anything hot,” declared Aristarchus, 
who was still undergoing the sweating treatment. 

“ Cholera Mixture—” 

“O-oh!” groaned the victim, “I’ve got a horrible 
pain, but I don’t know whether it is cholera or salts!” 

“Rhubarb—” 

“Throw physic to the dogs, I’ll none of it!” quoted 
the sick person. 

“Hayne’s Arabian Balsam, the most perfect remedy 
ever known for burns, poisoning, erysipelas, corns, 
chilblains, and wounds of all kinds,” read Furguso*'. 
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‘•I haven't any disease to fit that medicine,” asserted 
Aristarchus confidently. 

“ Rochelle Powders,” proceeded the indefatigable 
Furguson— 

“ Well, I don't know: Cordelia gives that for a good 
many troubles, perhaps it is just what I need.” 

“ How do you take it?” inquired Furguson. 

“She puts one of the blue papers into one tumbler 
half-full of water, and a white one into another 
tumbler,” replied the patient. “Oh! Oh. dear! O—oh— 

I shall die before you get it ready.” 

Furguson bustled about and prepared the powders as 
directed, and brought them to the bedside. 

"O—oh!” groaned the unhappy Aristarchus. “I 
can t—O—h! hold my head up. O—h! 

“ No matter about your head, only open your mouth.” - 
said Furguson. cheerfully. 

Aristarchus did open his mouth, and gulped down the 
contents of one tumbler. “It don't taste natural,” said 
he. "but give me the other, quick!” and the second 
Tumbler followed the first. Then ensued an alarming 
commotion iu the internal regions of Aristarchus’ anat¬ 
omy, and a succession of heart-rending groans, and 
then he began to foam at the mouth. 

"Good Jerusalem!” exclaimed Furguson. “you’ve 
got the hydrophobia,” and he seized his unfortunate 
friend by the shoulders and shouted for help. The 
landlord, and a dozen guides and a few waiter-girls, and 
a score of understrappers rushed into the room, and 
were appealed to by Furguson to help hold Aristarchus 
down, although that much-enduring mortal was so 
•doubled up by pain and anguish that he could not have 


harmed a fly. Fortunately for the victim, there was a 
doctor staying at the house who had just returned from 
a fishing expedition, and he was called in. Ho first 
cleared the room of all except Furguson. and then pro¬ 
ceeded to examine into the patient’s condition. After a 
thorough examination, he asked Aristarchus if ho was 
subject to sick headaches. 

“ Never had one in my life,” replied Aristarchus. 

. “Well, that is what ails you now,” said the doctor, 
“but it has been aggravated by a most unusual com¬ 
plication of medicines.” 

“ Whiskey, bitters, Epsom Salts, Rochelle Powders 
and a sweat,” enumerated Furguson. “Jerusalem! I 
should be sick myself if I had taken all that! What 
contemptible fools some folks are 1” but he neglected to 
specify which folks. 

Then they telegraphed to me that I needn’t come, but 
of course I did not wait for a second telegram, and was 
already on the road. By the time Furguson had finished 
his narrative there was a pause in the dancing, and Aris¬ 
tarchus came to me, saying— 

“I’ll stop now, if you say so, Cordelia; or, if the thing 
is amusiug to you, I'll play for them awhile longer.” 

“ Just as you please,” I replied, calmly. “ I have only 
been traveling two days under great pressure of anxi¬ 
ety. and with little chance or inclination to eat or sleep. 
So I dare say I can keep up a little longer.” 

“Good gracious, Cordelia!” ejaculated my husband, 
“What a wretch I must be; I never thought of your 
being tired or hungry,” and he took me away to our 
own room and had a hot supper sent up, and even went 
so far as to help me dispose of it. 

Mbs. Sdsie A. Bisbee. 


-THE CAVERNS OF LURAY. 


I have no great fancy for undergrtpmd explorations, 
whether mines, salt pits, catacombs oKnatural caves, 
and I did not expect much but a weary 'groping about 
in the famous hole at Luray. But I was agreeably dis¬ 
appointed, and except in the great salt mines'et Berck- 
tesgaden in Austria, I have never spent so pleasant and 
profitable an hour and a half underground. Thisieems 
to be an age of cavernous wonders. They have'just 
-discovered a remarkable cave near Harper’s Ferry, a^d 
I shouldn’t wonder if Virginia were honey-combed wita 
these marvelous exploits which have been for ages pre¬ 
paring for this inquisitive, appreciative and scientific 
generation. 

The Luray Cave is in Page county, in a little cross 
valley between the Blue Ridge and Massanutton moun¬ 
tain. The valley is broken and uneven, the mountains 
are several miles distant, and the cave is in a low 
wooded hill that slightly breaks the general surface, 
about a mile and a half from the station and the small 
village of Luray. 

There is a house built over the entrance of the cave, 
where we found a keeper and guide in waiting, and 
photographs and polished specimens of the stalactites 
for sale at a good price. This formation cut trans¬ 
versely and polished, is semi-transparent, of a whity- 
yellowish color, and, with its darker rings, looks not un¬ 


like alabaster. Each person paid a dollar, was furnished 
with a tin sconce with lighted candles, and we de¬ 
scended a flight of moist steps some fifty feet through a 
narrow passage to the vestibule or entrance chamber, 
an irregular-shaped room thirty-five feet high, and of 
varying width, caused by the erratic jutting and retir¬ 
ing rocks, up to two hundred feet. No change of 
clothing was required for the exploration, as the cavern 
is fairly dry, and boards are laid in the muddy places, 
bridges over the chasms and high railed walks wherever 
necessary. The uniform temperature, summer and 
• winter, is 56 deg. The cavern covers several acres, but 
•J could not learn its superficial area. From the entrance 
apveral passages branch off, and the many chambers, 
hUIs and galleries are in a comparatively small area. 
Wa were walking and wondering for an hour and a 
halt, and I suppose walked about three miles, though 
occasionally retracing our steps. The scientists say 
that the geological date of the cave, though it is carved 
out of sild^an limestone, is considerably later than the 
close of tlie'^arboniferous period, and is not more an¬ 
cient probably than the formation of the Mammoth 
Cave and the Vyandotte. “ The history of its produc¬ 
tion is divided^ into two periods, its excavation and 
ornamentation. \rhe latter was produced wholly after, 
and perhaps, lon)gWcer, the chasm was finished. The 
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•cavity was wrought by the same agencies that produce 
nli such effects in limestone formation, namely, by the 
erosion and by the dissolving action of water holding 
carbonic acid in solution, and coursing through pre¬ 
viously formed fissures in the rocks. These cavities 
gradually become enlarged into chambers by the falling 
and removal of loose material to lower levels, and even 
through open outlets to the general drainage of the 
country. Tho ornamentation of the cave, composed of 
lime-carbonate, in the form of stalactite, stalagmite, 
calcareous tufa, travertine, cave pearls, calcite, crystals, 
etc., has been produced by the precipitation of that 
mineral from solution in water, formerly percolating 
freely through tho crevices of the rock which formed 


the lofty ceilings, and the singular ornamentation, are 
brought out. The general color is a dirty brown, and 
not so crystal white as some of our party had expected, 
yet a good deal of the work is of dazzling whiteness. I am 
not in for a detailed description of this wonderful work¬ 
shop and pleasure-palace of Nature; words would con¬ 
vey no idea to my readers; only good stereoscopic views 
can do that. I can only speak of a few of the ingenious 
marvels, and imitations of animals, architecture, vege¬ 
table life, and objects made by man. Perhaps I can assist 
the imagination by one comparison. If the reader has 
ever seen on the stage a phantasmagoric, fantastic rep¬ 
resentation of an impossible world, ice-caverns, peaks 
and pinnacles, hanging crystals, vistas of scenic splendor, 



Tub Ballroom—Caverns of Luray. 


tho ceiling, after the process of hollowing out was 
completed.” 

The show begins at the vestibule, and I am told that 
there is more ornamentation, more fantastic and gnome, 
like work in this one chamber, than in the whole Mam¬ 
moth Cave. The massive forms, the curious shapes, the 
ghostly whity-brown forms, the dazzling columns, mys¬ 
terious recesses, sparkle and play of light and shadow, 
make a bewildering scene, and yet this is only a faint 
introduction to the variety, fantasy and grandeur further 
on. The whole cave is adequately lighted with electric 
lights, so that all the fantastic figures, the vast spaces, 


forms of awakened beauty and fancy shimmering and 
glowing in the side-lights, a region that I never could 
tell whether it was intended for Heaven or the other 
place, he may form some notion of the electric lighted 
views in some of the inner chambers of this cave, when 
he looks through fretted galleries and passages into hall 
after hall, and recess after recess, apparently of illimit¬ 
able extent, with crystal columns, and tints, and hang¬ 
ing canopies and draperies, and the thousand sportive 
shapes of this marvelously ingenious creation. 

In the vestibule is a monster pillar, very highly fluted, 
about twenty-five feet in diameter, called Washington’s 
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Column. All the chambers and most of the objects in 
the caverns have been named, and generally from their 
resemblance to natural or artificial objects. From the 
vestibule we enter a long narrow passage called the 
Vegetable Garden, from its display of vegetable forms, 
very good imitations of potatoes, carrots, aud the like. 
We then enter the theatre, a great audience hall, and 
thence to the fish market. Here hang along the walls 
as if for«sale. but perfectly sweet in this constant tem¬ 
perature, varieties of fish, almost perfectly formed, even 
to the white bellies and the wiggle in the tail: one can 
ideutify, the shad, the bass, the perch, the mackerel, 
and the illusion is perfected by the trickling’ moisture 
which gives a slimy, fishy look to the objects. There 
is the Elfin Ramble, fantastically ornamented, six hun¬ 
dred feet long and three hundred in breadth, aud beyond 
that Pluto’s Chasm, a rift five hundred feet long, ten 
broad, and seventy deep, a dive into subterranean gloom. 
From this point wonders open on every side. In the 
distance is seen suspended in the air, projected on the 
darkness, a white Spectre. We pass on to a miniature 
lake where the formation of crystals is still going on. to 
the Bridal Chamber, with its delicately veiled stalactites 
and stalagmites, and its long trailing arms of alabaster, 
to the Giants' Hall, with columns of Egyptian massive¬ 
ness, and sculpturings of Grecian fineness. And we 
here pass near other objects, Diana's Bath. Titania's 
Veil and the Saracen's Tent, the latter a perfect repre¬ 
sentation of the folds of a conical tent, with the curtains 
drawn aside in front. Elsewhere is a throne with a 
hanging canopy. These objects require no aid of the 
imagination to make them out. Some of the most 
striking effects are of hanging shawls, scarfs and lam¬ 
brequins, in graceful folds, and some of them with bor¬ 
ders striped in colors. Illumined by placing candles be¬ 
hind them, the illusion is beautiful. 

One of the great sights is the Cathedral, a vast, lofty 
apartment, with gigantic columns and profuse roof 
ornamentation. At one end is the stone organ, with its 
row of regular pipes. When these are struck they pro¬ 
duce musical notes. Striking them in irregular succes¬ 
sion with a stick, the guide plays "Days of Absence” 
without missing a note, and a lively quickstep with only 
the loss of a note or two. There are elsewhere hollow 
resounding shafts, and thin upright masses of alabaster 
which sound like drums when struck. In one place is a 
vast fallen column, fifty feet long, and fourteen feet 


tluck. It once hung suspended with its great com¬ 
panions, and the place in the roof whence it broko off is 
still visible. It has lain prostrate so many ages that a 
stalagmite column has slowly grown up from the drip 
on one eud of it. Drooping near it is an angel’s wing, 
of alabaster whiteness, ten feet high and seven broad, 
tapering like a wing, and finished on the surface with 
feather-like sculpture. 

Everywhere one sees masses of gigantic, glittering 
columns, the tower of Babel, the leaning tower of Pisa, 
the Sultana, the double column, a frozen cascade, and a 
hundred wonders. There is a very good imitation of an 
elephaut’s head and trunk, the long neck and head of a 
camel, with the drooping lip. Through the hollow col- 
umu it is said an ascent can be made to a chamber sixty 
feet above. Near this the eye is arrested by the rctreat- 
ing form of an alabaster lady, in party toilet. Her head 
is hid by the jam of the doorway, but, says truly a 
visitor, the rounded shoulders, delicate arms, shapely 
waist, and long. Rowing skirt and train, profusely orua- ' 
rnented, are all there. It has been named “Cinderella 
leaving the ball.’' Beyond this, by the way of the 
Bridge of Sighs, one comes to Skeleton Gulch. At the 
bottom of this, in a narrow trench, are several human 
bonesjnore or less imbedded in the calcareous drip. I 
made out clearly 'an arm bone. From the amount of 
drip over these bones they have probably laiu here two 
hundred years. Nobody knows who left the skeleton 
here or his object in leaving it here, but the notion gains 
ground that these are the bones of a character much 
heard of since the war. a Fossil Politician. 

One of the minor curiosities in the floor of one cham¬ 
ber is a bird’s nest containing three small, white, bird’s 
eggs, pebbles rounded by the action of water. The 
guide, who is a man of truth, swore that nest and eggs 
were found exactly as we saw them. When he asked 
me if I did not believe it, I told him I believed anything 
he said so long as I was underground with him, and he 
was the only man present who knew the way out. 

I understood the guide to say that the lowest point we 
descended in the cave is 260 feet below the entrance. I 
have nothing more to say of it, except that I believe it is 
the most highly ornamented, fantastic, bewikleringly 
beautiful piece of work known to man that Nature has 
anywhere executed unaided. But then we know very 
little more about the earth beneath us thanabout heaven 
above.— Charles Dudley Warner in The Courant. 


GOLDEN-ROD. 


Asty Lester felt herself a most injured and abused 
girl that afternoon. If the summer had not been such 
a gay one, she might have better borne the prospect of 
being thrown entirely upon her own resources. Three 
months of constant frolicking and enjoyment, and then 
all her friends who were, like here elf, only summer 
residents at Mortlake, had gone back to the city. And, 
just as Amy was looking forward to meeting them 
again in New York, came the news that the repairs on 
their town house would take two months longer than 
had been anticipated, and it was decided that Amy and 


her mother should remain in Mortlake until the middle 
of November. I am Sony to say that Amy took the 
news by no means amiably. It was hard, perhaps, but 
surely that was no reason for growing cross and speak¬ 
ing angry, impatient words to her pretty, delicate 
little mother. Amy had grown ashamed of herself at 
last, but not sufficiently ashamed to apologize, as she 
ought to have none. She did not feel happy, though, 
any more than you or I do, when we know that we are 
in the wrong. Perhaps she did the very wisest thing 
she could in going out to take a walk. Unless you are 
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very obstinate and perverse, fits of ill-temper have a 
trick of thawing out and blowing away, under the in¬ 
fluence of sunbeams and little breezes, such as were 
shining and rustling everywhere that day. Justat first, 
however, Amy was more inclined to brood over her 
grievances than to notice what was going on around 
her. 

“Mamma says the time would not hang so heavily on 
my hands if 1 were to employ myself.” she grumbled, 
“ but what is there for me to do? I have no piano, and 
no books except those that I have read again and again. 
I have done all the fancy-work that I brought with me, 
and how I am to employ myself I really cannot see.” 

Just here Amy paused to look at a field which was 
covered with sumach, whose velvety cones rose from 
amidst their scarlet sprays, making the whole ground 
one blaze of splendor. Then her eye traveled a little 
farther and fell upon a tiny brown house, which faced 
tiie road. It was only a story and a half high and it 
had small-paned windows, which glinted out from under 
the broad eaves like bright, knowing eyes looking out 
of a withered old face. 

“ I wonder whether the people who live there enjoy 
life,” thought Amy. “ I know I shouldn’t. Just think 
of it—to be buried off here, a mile away even from stu¬ 
pid little Mortlake. O, dear.” 

Amy sighed and shivered as she thought of the misery 
of such a fate, but she forgot it again as her eye fell 
upon what was, certainly, the finest clump of Golden- 
rod she had ever seen. It grew upon the opposite side of 
the road from the cottage, on a bank four or five feet 
high. The afternoon sun, slanting upon it, was scarcely 
brighter or more golden than the soft, feathery blossoms 
which clothed so thickly its green, outstretched arms. 

A wooden fence beliind it, all draped and garlanded 
with Virginia Creeper, made a deep-crimson background 
for the graceful golden-crowned plant, and the whole 
was a dream of gorgeous coloring that Amy looked at 
until she was filled with longing. It was rather a 
scramble to the top of the bank, but Amy's young 
limbs achieved it, and she dropped on her knees beside 
the plant. 

“You beautiful thing!” she cried. “It is a shame 
that you should be wasted here. I shall take you home 
and put you in my own particular peacock-blue vase, 
where you will be a tiling of joy to everybody.” 

Amy’s knife was sharp and the Golden-rod stems 
were fragile. Just as the last blossom fell, a small bare¬ 
headed girl came flying across the road from the little 
brown house. 

“O, lady ! lady!” cried the child, breathlessly, “don’t 
pick them. O, don’t. They’re Jenny’s flowers !” 

Then, seeing that it was too late, the child stopped 
short, with a look of dismay, and burst into tears. 

“Who are you and what is the matter” asked Amy, 
but the child could not speak for crying. 

“ Wait, I’m coming down,” said Amy, and gathering 
up her sheaf of blossoms, she leaped lightly down. 
“Now stop crying and tell me who you are and who 
Jenny is, and why you call these her flowers” 

The little girl dried hor eyes upon her apron and 
looked up. She was a pretty little tiling, though her 
blue eyes were red and swollen, and her face tear- 
stained. 

“I’m Nelly Leavitt,” she said, “ and Jenny is my sis¬ 
ter. We live over there, in that little brown house. 


She’s sick, Jenny is. It’s—O, so long ago now! she 
tumbled down and hurt her poor back, and she’s been 
in bed ever since. That’s her window, the little one un¬ 
der the roof that looks this way. She can see the bank 
from it, and the leaves waving, and the birds flying, and 
the little white clouds sailing over all. And she was so 
pleased when the vine turned red and the golden-rod 
came. She lay and looked at it all day long. Some¬ 
times the tears came into her eyes when she looked, and 
once I heard her say, very softly, ‘ Isn’t God good to 
give me such a beautiful thing to look at ? I never feel 
tired nor lonesome any more ! And now—’ ” 

The thought of that “now” was too much for Nelly. 
She began to cry again, and Amy felt a choke at her 
own throat, and a strange, sympathetic dimness in her 
eyes. 

“O, Nelly!” she cried, “I am just as sorry as I can 
be. I would not have touched the flowers for the world 
if I had known. May I go over and tell Jenny myself 
how sorry I am ? ” 

Nelly looked up into Amy’s face with solemn, ques¬ 
tioning eyes. Then, as if the real grief she read there 
had moved her, she held out her hand. “ Yes,” she 
said, “You may come.” 

I doubt whether Amy had ever been in such a tiny 
house before. It was like a doll’s house, she thought; 
but when she reached Jenny’s room she forgot every¬ 
thing else at sight of the little patient face upon the pil¬ 
low. 

Jenny looked up in surprise at the sight of the young 
lady, and the wistful expression of the great black eyes 
went straight to Amy’s heart. 

“O, Jenny! I am so sorry!” she cried, “Nelly told 
me after I had picked those flowers, and I felt as if I 
never could forgive myself.” 

“You could not know,” said Jenny, and then stopped 
with a little choke in her voice and tried to wink away 
a tear. “ I get so weak, lying here,’’she said,apologeti¬ 
cally, but Amy broke in eagerly: 

“ I have brought the flowers over to you, Jenny; will 
you have them ? See how beautiful they are near by.” 

Jenny looked at the blossoms which Amy had scat¬ 
tered upon the bed; she touched them gently with her 
thin, delicate fingers. 

“They will wither,” she said; “it seems like a mur¬ 
der. A few minutes ago they were so fresh and strong, 
standing up there in the sunshine. They looked as if 
they might live forever.” 

“ But they would not have lived forever, even there,” 
said Amy, softly. 

“No,” said Jenny. Then she stretched out her hand 
to Amy. “It is good of you to be sorry,” she said, 
“but—but, please, I’d rather not seen them anymore. 
It seems so sad, as if they were dead and knew it. They 
were like friends to me out there, but here it is differ¬ 
ent.” 

Amy stood silent and thoughtful for a moment. Then 
she said: 

“ If I could do any thing to make up, I should be so- 
glad, Jenny. Do you like books?” 

“ Not very much,” said Jenny, “ I can’t read well 
enough to make them out very well, and thinking about 
them makes my head ache. They say so much more 
than you can get hold of and it worries you to think 
what more they mean to say, and you can’t under¬ 
stand.” 
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“Pictures, then.”said Amy. “ Do you like pictures?” 

Jenny’s face lighted up, Pictures?” she said. “ pic¬ 
tures of flowers and trees and birds, and such like, do 
you mean? O, I do like them. I’ve got some, some¬ 
where, that I look at in the winter when the flowers 
and leaves are all gone. Nelly, show them to the lady.” 

Amy’s eyes filled with tears as she tinned over the 
poor little collection of “pictures.” principally advertis¬ 
ing cards, which Nellie had begged for her sister from 
the shops in the village. Some of them were pretty 
enough, but most of them were miserable, gaudy things 
from which Amy’s fastidious taste revolted. 

“Which of them do you like best?” and Jenny, uu- 
hestitatingly, picked out two or three. 

"I like these violets,” she said, “and the long-legged 
bird with the sharp bill and the little peak of feathers 
on his head. And O, I think this is lovely.” 

“So it is,” said Amy, as she looked at the card which 
Jenny held, and noted the graceful arrangement of the 
Ivy leaves which surrounded it as a frame. “Well,” 
she said after a moment, “ I must go now, but if you 
like these things I will bring you some to-morrow. I 
had a birthday, last month, and everybody sent me 
cards. You shall have them all if you like them.” 

Jenny’s eyes sparkled with delight at the promise, 
and Anly made her escape hastily, feeling as if she 
could not bear any more just then. 

Perhaps Amy did more serious thinking on her way 
home than she had ever done in her life before. Part 
of the result came out in a conversation with her mother 
that evening. 

“ I am just as sorry as I can be, mamma.” she said. 
“ that I was so hateful this afternoon. I know you’ll 
forgive me, for you always do, but I want to tell you 
that I think I have found an employment for my time 
as long as we stay in Mortlake.” 

She told of the little brown house, with its patient 
little invalid—the whole story of her afternoon, in short. 

“I shall give her all my Christmas and Easter and 
birthday cards. Won’t it be a feast for her, mamma?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Lester, thoughtfully, “but I wish 
you could give her something that would be of more 
permanent benefit to her, something that would employ 
her during the long, dreary hours when she lies there 
alone.” 

“But what, mamma?” asked Amy. 

3Irs. Lester could not answer, and the subject dropped. 

Jenny was watching for Amy the next morning. A 
delicate tinge of color rose to her pale cheek and her 
eyes sparkled as she saw the little package which Amy 
carried in her hand. 

“ Lilies ! how beautiful! how white and fresh they 
look,” she said, looking with admiration at a spray of 
pure white Lilies on a ground of the faintest, most deli¬ 
cate blue, a very phantom of color. Roses, Pansies, 
Sweet-peas, all had word of admiration from her, but 
when Amy handed her a card of wild flowers, her ad¬ 
miration broke into rapture. 

“ Liverwort, the darlings!” she cried. Then the tears 
rose into her eyes and trembled there, as she looked 
long and lovingly at the purple flowers with their starry 
centres. 

“Whatisit, Jenny ?” Amy asked. “ If you love wild- 
flowere best, here are more, Violets and Buttercups and 
Daisies, and—here is a Golden-rod card. Do you love 
wild-flowers best, Jenny?” 


“I suppose so, Miss,” said Jenny, slowly, “but it is 
not so much that, as—Well, you see your Roses and 
Lilies, they’re beautiful and grand, like lords and Indies 
but the wild-flowers, they’re just common little things 
like Nelly and mo. I feel a sort of kin to them. And 
then, I used to see them in the woods, and O, the woods 
nreso beautiful. If I could only see them again] Wcused 
to go there in t he spring, Nelly and me, and get bunches 
of the flowers and sell them in the village. Plenty of 
people used to like to buy them that didn't know how 
beautiful the woods were and wouldn’t tako the trouble 
to go for themselves. Then we used to get Mint along 
the brooksides to sell ; in the summer there were Straw¬ 
berries and Blackberries ; and in the fall, wild Grapes 
and Chestnuts. It was getting Chestnuts that I hurt ray 
back,” said Jenny, with a sigh. 

“How?” asked Amy, gently. 

“Only just slipped and fell, as I’d often done before, 
but this time my back came against a stone. When I 
went to get up I couldn’t, and it hurt so that I didn’t 
know any more until I woke up and found myself in 
bed. Nelly had found sonic men that carried me home.” 

“Does it hurt now?" asked Amy. 

“No, but all my strength seems to have gone,” said 
Jenny, sighing. “ It was hard lying here at first, but 
I’ve got pretty well used to it now, only when I think 
of the woods and how pretty they were. And then we 
could get a little money to help mother along. We 
can’t do it now, Nelly is too little to go alone and I —” 

“ Who is your mother?” said Amy, suddenly. 

“ Her name is Leavitt, and she goes out by the day to 
work,” said Jenny. “ She’s got a good job now with 
some city people that have taken a house here—Lester, 
the name is. 

“Lester? Why, that’s us !” cried Amy. “You don’t 
mean to say that it is your mother—that good, patient, 
gentle little woman who comes every week to wash and 
iron 1 I never knew she had any children.” 

“ No, mother isn’t much of a talker,” said Jenny, but 
Nelly’s little voice interrupted her. 

“ Jenny,” said Nelly, “ can you sew on a button for 
me? I can’t keep my apron on without it.” • 

“ Let me,” said Amy, eagerly, but Jenny shook her 
head. 

“I like it,” she said, “it’s all I can do. If things to 
sew didn’t cost so much, I’d sew all the time. I’m al¬ 
ways glad when anybody tears things, for then they 
must be mended.” 

“I wonder—” said Amy, and then stopped short and 
said “ good-by ” instead. Then she walked slowly home¬ 
ward with the dawning of a new idea in her mind. 

“I have something to show you, Jenny,” she said, 
when she went to the cottage the next day. 

From the small bag which she carried, she drew out a 
piece of crewel-work—a Poppy, delicately wrought on a 
square of gray linen. 

“ How beautiful !’*' said Jenny, touching it reverently. 
“ What is it for?” 

“ Well, I hardly know.” said Amy, laughing ; “ I did 
it as much for something to do as anything. But I 
have something else here.” Then she took out a pack¬ 
age and unfolded it. There was a yard or so of crash, 
half a yard of coarse linen, some bits of silk, a bundle 
of many-colored crewels and silks and two or three 
crewel needles. 

“These are for you,” said Amy, “and I am going to 
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teach you how to use them. Would you like to learn to 
do work like this Poppy, Jenny V” 

««0 

That was all Jenny s#id, but her clasped hands and 
sparkling oyes were answer enough. 

"Then J think we will begin with Golden-rod,” said 
Amy, ‘‘as that was the iirst think that made us ac¬ 
quainted. Here is one of the very blossoms that 1 broke 
oil—as fresh as ever, you see. Now, which of these 
colors would you use for the foliage ?” 

Amy’s eyes sparkled in their turn as Jenny, after a 
moment’s hesitation, picked from the bundle the very 
shade of green which Amy’s trained eye had at once 
selected. 

•‘The very thing!” she cried.” “And now for the 
yellows. Why, Jenny, you have an absolute genius for 
colors. You just ought to see the shades I selected first. 
How my teacher laughed ! Now, on this bit of linen I 
sketch the outline, just the stem and one or two leaves. 
The stitch is simple enough—so, you see.” 

The lesson went on and Jenny watched with eager 
oyes. Then she took the needle herself in fingers which 
trembled at first, but soon grew firm. The Golden-rod 
was enough for that day, but other lessons followed, 
until the pupil quite equaled, and, indeed, bade fair to 
surpass the teacher. Amy’s technical skill might still 
be somewhat superior, but the poor girl showed a feeling 
for color which her teacher could never hope to ap¬ 
proach. 

The time came at last for which Amy was sighing 
when we first saw her. The city house was ready, and 
in two days they were to leave Mortlake. Would you 
believe that Amy felt a little sad over it ? But when she 
thought of something else, her eyes shone and she broke 
unconsciously into a little dance of sheer delight. 

Jenny looked grave and sad enough for two, when 
Amy reached the little brown house. She knew that it 
was the last time she would see her friend that summer; 
the last time, perhaps, forever. 

“You are glad to go, I suppose,” she said, looking 
wistfully at Amy's bright face and sparkling eyes. 

“ Glad ?” said Amy. “Yes, of course I am, but not 
near so glad as I should have been two months ago, 
thanks to you, Jenny. But I am going to make y ou 
glad, too, before I go. Guess how, Jenny.” 

But Jenny could not guess. She could think of noth¬ 
ing which would make her glad, now that her friend 
was going away. She looked so sad that Amy thought 
it high time to impart her good news. So she opened 
her hand and held up a shining five-dollar gold piece. 
Jennie looked almost frightened. 

“Not for me,” she said “I can’t take it,indeed Ican’t. 
You have given me so much already.” 

“ Don’t distress yourself,” said Amy, laughing. “It 
is no gift from me, but your own honest earnings. Do 
you remember that chair-back with the Liverwort upon 
it, that I begged you to give me because I liked it so 
much? Well, I sent that to the Society of Decorative 
Art in New York. It was accepted and sold, and this 
is the money for it, fairly and honestly your own, you 
see, Jenny. And I have more than that to say to you,” 


Take life just as God gives it to you, and make it as 
beautiful as you can. 


said Amy, and Jenny sank back among her pillows, 
speechless with her surprise and delight. “You know 
how to work quite as well as I do, and you have a great 
deal more taste and ingenuity, so you just go on work¬ 
ing; Nelly will scour the woods for models for you. 
When your work is done, send it to me and I will take 
it to the Decorative Art rooms for you. When you 
want materials, let me kuow and I will send them to 
you, unless—and then—Never mind, that’s all. Good¬ 
bye, Jenny.” 

There was something more that Amy wanted dread¬ 
fully to say, but she choaked it back. 

“ It would be too cruel to raise Jenny’s hopes for 
nothing,” Mr. Lester had said. “The news that you 
have to give her will be enough for the present, and the 
other will lose nothing by waiting.” 

“ O, if Dr. Banks will only say yes!” sighed Amy. 

“ Suppose any thing should prevent his coming to-night. 
Suppose-” 

“ Suppose you stop supposing,” said Mr. Lester, laugh¬ 
ing. “I don’t know what your experience is, but I 
never found it make the time go faster.” 

Perhaps you have guessed Amy’s secret by this time. 
Dr. Banks was an old friend of Mr. Lester's, and he was 
to come out and spend that night with them. Moreover, 
Dr. Banks was an expert in spinal troubles, such as 
Jenny’s; so now you see why Amy was so excited and 
what it was that she wanted to tell Jenny, and did not 
dare. 

My story is almost ended, and I must tell you the 
rest of it in a few words. Dr. Banks did come, and 
Mr. Lester took him to drive that evening. In the 
course of the drive they stopped at the little brown cot¬ 
tage, and on their return, Amy was waiting for them 
with eager, questioning eyes. 

“Good news, Miss Amy,” said the doctor, as he 
alighted. “ Your little friend is by no means past cure. 
A few weeks in the hospital, to which I caij easily pro¬ 
cure her admission, will quite set her up again.” 

“And, in the meantime,” said Mr. Lester, “I have 
seemed her mother’s services as laundress. You (to 
Mrs. Lester) have often said that you never saw such 
washing and ironing, and she has consented to come for 
the sake of being near Jenny.” 

It was all carried out as was planned. To-day, in a 
pleasant little flat in New York, you may find a happy 
family, Jenny, restored to health and strength, makes a 
comfortable living by her embroidery, for which orders 
never fail. Nelly, who shares her sister's talent, is going 
tln-ough a course of lessons at the Society of Decorative 
Art, with a prospect of being taken into the work-rooms 
there at the end of her apprenticeship. Mrs. Leavitt 
still does the washing of the Lesters, and of one or two 
other families, to whom they have recommended her. 
She has no trouble in finding employment, for good 
work always commands its price in the best market. 

And Amy? Well, Amy is a young lady, but she has 
never forgotten her humble friends. She often says 
that the lessons she gave Jenny were as nothing compared 
to the lessons which Jenny taught her. W ho knows 
what those lessons were ?—Helen F. More in Elcctra. 


Little deeds are like little seeds—they grow to flow¬ 
ers or to weeds. 

















HOME DECORATIONS. 


Perfumed Fans. 

While visiting a friend a short time since, I noticed 
the young ladies were making some very pretty little 
fans, and becoming very much interested myself, 
thought, perhaps, some of the readers of the Floral 
Cabinet would also like to learn how they were made. 
They can be used for sachets for handkerchiefs, boxes, 
or for pocket pincushions, and you can make them any 
size from two to four inches in diameter. 

First work some simple design on the piece of silk or 
velvet from which you intend making the fan, then 
cut two pieces of paste-board the size the fan is to be 
and baste your silk neatly on each:' put a small piece of 


holly is perhaps the most satisfactory—large enough 
to cut the case from, its length being twelve inches. 

The enlarged form of the case can bo transform! by 
placing a piece of “transfer papor” on the wood and 
marking the pattern over that with a hard lead pencil, 
or by cutting out the form, laying it on the wood and 
marking around it. Trim oil' the wood to this pattern 
and smooth the edges with emery-paper. This done, 
fasten on the circular piece of plush with glue in the 
position shown by the pattern. The lower end of the 
thermometer should come to just half an inch above 
the circle and be fastened to the case with small gilt 
screws. Trace the pattern to be painted on the wood. 
The Daisies should be composed of white, shaded with 



cotton between, covered thickly with 
sachet powder, then baste the sides 
together and over-hand them all 
around with the exception of a very 
small space in the middle and at the 
comers of the bottom, which must be 
left to insert the handle and cross-pieces. The handle 
is made of a match wound tightly with gold-colored 
silk; the cross-piece, of a broom splint or piece of an 
old fan; these must be held in place while winding the 
handle, then slip the handle and piece in position and 
finish with a cord and tassel made of some color to 
correspond with the embroidery. E. S. W. 


Perfumed Fans. 


gray made from a mixture of crimson, 
lake, blue and yellow, with enough 
white added to make it a tint. 

The Daisy centres should be of 
chrome-yellow shaded with red, and 
the light parts touched with white. 
The rather dark-green leaves are made with Prussian- 
blue and chrome-yellow; the stems are lighter. The 
Clover leaves are of the same green, with a little 
more yellow added and some white where the light 
spots appear; the Clover-tops, with crimson, lake and 
white. When you have finished painting the design, 
screw in the ring at the centre of the top to hang the 
case by, and fasten on the ribbon-bow. Screw the hook 
by which the watch is suspended exactly in the centre 
of the upper edge of the circle, just below the thcr- 


Thermometer and Watch-case. 

The materials required for this little article are: half 
a yard of gold-colored ribbon one-half an inch wide ; a 
small gilt hook and gilt ring; a thermometer four or five 
inches long ; dark-red plush or velvet large enough to 
cut a circular piece three inches in diameter; some tube 
(oil) colors, white, crimson, lake, chrome-yellow No. 1 
and Prussian-blue, and a piece of thin wood—white 


mo meter. 

This case is also prettily made, by cutting out the 
desired shape from any thin wood, covering it neatly 
with blue satin and painting on this any delicate design 
you may fancy. The satin should extend well over the 
edge to avoid using anything to hide the seam, and the 
lining at the back put on with blind stitches, or else 
carefully glued. A circle of dark-blue velvet should 
be fastened on to hang the watch against. L. H. 
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Thermometer and Watch-case. 


Method for Enlarging Designs. 

A very easy way to enlarge designs, and one which 
any person who understands even a very little about 
drawing can understand and apply, is to enclose what¬ 
ever form or design you wish to enlarge within a square 
or oblong figure according to the space the pattern may 
cover on the paper. If it covers a circular or triangular 
space, enclose it all the same in a square-sided figure, as 
such an oue is best, that you may have the sides to 
measure on. 

Take a ruler and mark off as many eighths of an inch 
as each side will contain: then draw lines connecting 
the opposite points of division, thus dividing the large 
figure into so many small squares; number these in 
order 1, 2, 3, and so on along two sides of the figure, as 
shown in the illustration. You will readily see that the 
form and pattern are traceable crossing certain portions 
of the squares; the direction of the most delicate lines 
may be determined in this way. 


To enlarge to twice the original size, draw, on a large 
sheet of paper, a square measuring twice the length and 
width of the first; divide it into the same number of 
squares of one-quarter of an inch in diameter, as the 
original drawing has of one-eiglitli of an inch. Number 
these squares to correspond with those in the original. 
Sketch the design carefully, following it through the 
squares on your large sheet to correspond with the 
original. With a little practice this will become easy. 
If you get perplexed as to the squares you are tracing 
through, look at the number of the square you are work¬ 
ing on, then refer to the same number on the original, 
and you will see at once where your mistake occurs. 
The design can be enlarged to four times the size by 
making one-half-inch squares on your copy, or even 
larger if desired. 
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Diagram Showing Method op Enlarging. 

The reproduction of very elaborate designs may be 
greatly'simplified by this method, which is similar to 
that used in most art schools, and I hope it will prove 
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of use to those who may have been perplexed for some 
way of enlarging the useful and pretty designs pub¬ 
lished in this magazine. L. Hopkins. 


A Card Case. 

Very pretty little pocket-cases for holding calling 
cards can be made from bits of satin and silk, and are 
far more dainty to use than the heavy ones of leather 
with their gold or silver mountings. 

The silk and satin can be chosen from as delicate col¬ 
ors as may be fancied, but the one we shall describe was 
of black satin lined with a pale shade of lilac silk. The 
materials required for its construction were a piece of 
light quality bristol-board four and one-quarter inches 
long by five inches wide, a strip of the satin four and 
one-half inches long by ten wide, and silk the same size 
as the satin. Fold the piece of bristol-board exactly in 
the middle, so that each side shall be two and one-half 
inches wide; cover it smoothly with the satin for the 
outside and the silk for the lining; as nothing will be 
used on the edges, they should be joined so neatly that 
no stitches can be seen. Care should be taken that the 
exact middle of the cover and lining is at the fold of the 
bristol-board. then fold in the ends of the sarin and silk 
extending beyond the stiffening to within a half inch of 
the center, this forms the places in which the cards are 
slipped. When the edges are neatly fastened press the 


case together and place for a while under a weight so 
that it will ho pressed flat and smooth; then ou one side 
of the cover paint in a diagonal position a cluster of 
Lilies-of-tlie-Valley, and on the other, some Forgot-me- 
nots. 

Plain white cards with or without hoveled edges, and 
having the name in plain script, aro always in good 
taste; the engraved copper-plate used for printing these 
can be obtained for $1.30, including fifty printed cards, 
and from this plate as many more as you may desire can 
be printed for fifty cents a packet. C. 


Wicker work-baskets are prettily trimmed by weav¬ 
ing in the openings inch-wide satin ribbon of a cardinal 
color. A row of this should be threaded around the 
bent-over rim by putting the end of the ribbon through 
one opening, over one, and pull it through the third to 
the under-side again, spreading out the ribbon on the 
upper-side the full width in the centre; weave the ribbon 
in this way all around the edge, and join the ends on 
top with a little bow. On the opposite side of the 
basket fasten a little square cushion, for pins and loose 
needles, with a piece of the ribbon placed diagonally 
around it and tied in a bow to the basket-edge. Unless 
the bottom of the basket is very firm and close, fit a 
pasteboard exactly to it and cover neatly with silesia of 
the same shade as the ribbon used. Inexpensive little 
baskets for holding thimble, thread and scissors can be- 
made very ornamental in this way. 


AUTUMN FASHIONS. 


Among new suitings introduced for autumn wear 
varieties of plaids seem to occupy a prominent part; the 
most desirable of these would, however, hardly be recog¬ 
nized as plaids, the colors are so vaguely indicated, 
thereby doing away with the glaring effect large blocks 
would otherwise have. Those shown in inch blocks in 
shades of dark red and blue promise to make up in very 
tasteful suits. Other varieties are broken plaids of dull 
colors, to be used in combination with plain goods of the 
predominating color. 

The corded appearance of the ottoman silks has been 
reproduced in woolens, the heavy threads running 
across the breadth; the goods may be woven plainly- 
corded or in blocks or stripes, or in brocades formed by 
the cords in the figure being in an opposite direction 
from those in the ground-work. These will be very 
popular for handsome wool suits, as they present a veiy 
rich appearance, and the heavy rep will prevent them 
from being easily wrinkled. 

Ladies’ cloth, and a rep material called Tricote, are of 
lighter quality than last season. These goods make 
such serviceable suits that one can scarcely dispense 
with them, and now that the great objection to them, 
the heaviness of the material, has been removed, they 
will doubtless remain a necessity. 

The colors most prominent in the new woolens and 
the rich silks and velvets imported for autumn and 
winter are described by a writer in the Bazar, as grays of 
various shades, castor-browns, sandal, new greens and 
chaudron reds; some of the new grays having blue 


tinges, while others arc pure silver-gray, and still others 
are grisaille mixtures of black or of brown with white; 
Aeier, or steel-gray, is blue in tone; gris de fer is darker 
iron-gray; fumee, or smoke-color, has browner tinges; 
granite is clear stone-color. Tourterelle, or turtle-dove 
color, is shown in the new materials for both dresses 
and bonnets. The light browns are in their natural 
tints of sandal-wood and of the castor-beaver furs, 
while darker browns have red hues, and are called 
autumn-leaf browns, very different from the terra-cotta 
tints of last season. Havana browns re-appear; dead- 
leaf brown and maroon or chestnut-brown have no red, 
and are darker even than seal-brown. Orient and In- 
dienne are two pretty shades of golden brown, alike 
becoming to both blondes and brunettes. Of the new 
greens, the first is cresson or water-cress green, with 
blue shades; then canard or duck, with canelte or duck¬ 
ling-green, like the tints on a duck’s breast; while 
forestier-green is seen in the chamolon silks that change 
their tones according to the light which thoy reflect. Moss 
and myrtle green are familiar shades that are repeated 
in plain goods, but are most often seen in the changeable 
fabrics that are.a feature of the new goods. The blues 
are pure and simple shades, with some of the electric 
blues, which have a gray cast. 

Velvet ribbon and velvet in the piece will be much 
used as trimming for wool dresses, and may be of the • 
same shade as the dress material or of contrasting color. 
Five or six rows of narrow black velvet trim the deep 
kilt plaits of gray dresses very tastefully. It should be 
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put on near the bottom in horizontal rows not quite the 
width of the velvet apart. The basque to such a skirt 
may be made with a plaited vest and revers trimmed with 
rows of narrow velvet. Sleeves fulled on the shoulder 
to give a slightly-puffed look, but not gathered are trim¬ 
med to correspond with the basque. Wide sash ribbon 
is used in the back drapery of many imported dresses. 

Plain velvet for clo alcings promises to be more popu¬ 
lar than the figured, so much worn last season; since 
these were copied in the nonpareil velveteens, they seem 
to havo lost favor. Satin brocaded with velvet has such 
a rich appearance it will remain a desirable material. 
Volvet will also bo very much used for bonnet material, 
also shaded velvet flowers, especially those imitating 
Dahlias and dark red Nasturtiums. 


Felts for the autumn season will be trimmed with the 
plumage of our native birds arranged in a fanciful man¬ 
ner, as these have colors corresponding to those seen in 
the new dress goods. The clusters of wings and tufts 
of breast feathers bunched together seem quite a change 
from the long ostrich plumes with which round hats 
have been heaviiy loaded of late, though ostrich plumes 
will by no means be abandoned. 

Many of the newly-imported bonnets are said to have 
crowns of sufficient size to admit the hair, which, in 
Paris, is now worn high on the head, and it is rumored 
that the Grecian knot and low, loose twist, that have 
been so much used and admired for their graceful sim¬ 
plicity, will be superseded by the French twist and two 
curls falling on the neck. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


Veal Loaf. 

Three pounds of lean, raw veal and one-half pound of 
salt pork, chopped fine. If you have an accommodating 
butcher he will chop it free of charge, but it is best to 
select the meat yourself and see it weighed, for it should 
not contain any gristle nor stringy pieces. It must be 
chopped very fine, then mix thoroughly with it six 
small crackers rolled, two eggs, a piece of butter nearly 
the size of an egg, a teaspoon of pepper, one small table¬ 
spoon of salt, a little sage or any other herb you may 
prefer to use for flavor. Pack tightly in a deep, square 
tin, cover with bits of butter, sprinkle cracker crumbs 
on the toil and bake slowly for two hours. When cold 
slice it thinly. It is very nice for lunch or supper. 

Stuffed Beef. 

Take a piece of round steak that has some fat in it; 
prepare a scuffing in the same manner as for turkey, 
putting little pieces of butter through it. Roll the 
stuffing in the steak and tie firmly and put in a pan to 
roast, adding a little water. It should be basted fre¬ 
quently. 

Scalloped Meat. 

Butter the sides and bottom of an earthen pudding- 
dish ; have a quantity of rolled cracker ready, but not 
made very fine or it will be pasty. The meat must be 
previously cooked ; any that has been left from a roast 
or broiled piece will be good to use, but there must be a 
pint of liquor or gravy. Hot water and butter can be 
added to the quantity you may have, to make out the 
pint. Put a layer of the rolled crackers on the bottom of 
the dish, moisten with the liquor, then add a layer of the 
meat, finely chopped and well seasoned; alternate the 
layers of cracker and meat until the dish is full, the last 
layer being crackers. It should be just moist enough to 
have no dry cracker except on the top, when it is done. 
Bake one-half hour. When tomato is liked as a flavor 
for the meat, add a little to each layer as you prepare it 
for baking. This is a very convenient way to make cold 
moats into a palatable dish. 

Dressing for Cabbage. 

Yolk of one egg; two teaspoons of olive oil; one and 
one-half teaspoons mustard ; a little salt and white pep¬ 


per ; three tablespoons of vinegar. Beat the yolk well, 
then add the salt, pepper and the mustard, which should 
be stirred in half the vinegar. Stir over the fire until 
scalded; beat till smooth, theu add the oil and the re¬ 
mainder of the vinegar. Have some crisp cabbage 
chopped fine and pour over it the dressing, mixing it 
gently through with a fork. 

Floating Island. 

One quart of milk ; three or four eggs : one teaspoon 
of corn-starch ; sugar and flavoring to taste. Beat the 
yolks and whites separately ; dissolve the corn-starch in 
a little of the milk, heat the remainder scalding hot in a 
bright tin basin over boiling water ; lay the beaten 
whites on the hot milk in floats about as large as 
can be taken up in a tablespoon; when they are suffi¬ 
ciently cooked, which only requires a few moments, so 
that they will be a little firmer to the touch, take them 
up with a flat skimmer and lay them on a plate; now 
stir in the corn-starch, cooking it about five min¬ 
utes, then add the sugar and the well-beaten yolks; 
as soon as scalded pour into a glass dish that has been 
heated to prevent breaking; arrange the whites on the 
top and cool. The corn-starch prevents the eggs from 
curdling and adds to the thickness of the custard. 
Flour can be substituted if more convenient. 

Ice Cream. 

One quart of milk and cream; three eggs; two or 
three tablespoons of sugar. Beat the sugar and eggs to¬ 
gether and when the milk is scalding hot, stir them in. 
Let them scald but not boil. One teaspoon of corn-starch 
may be added after the eggs, as this makes it freeze easier. 
Put in your freezer alternate layers of sale and finely- 
chopped ice ; the ice-layers should be two inches thick. 

Tapioca Pudding. 

Wash thoroughly in cold water one cup of tapioca ; 
cover it with water and let it soak, theu boil it and 
cool. Prepare a custard ; mix in the tapioca and bake, 
adding raisins or other fruit, as you prefer. Beat the 
whites of the eggs left from the custard with a little 
powdered sugar and spread over the top when the cus¬ 
tard is done, returning it to the oven just long enough 
to give it a nice golden-brown color. 

Mbs. C. G. Herbert. 

















CURRENT NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


We have to record, with great regret, the death of 
Henry B. Ellwanger. Esq., of Rochester, N. Y., who 
died August 7th. in the 38th year of his age. Mr. Ell¬ 
wanger was the son of Geo. Ellwanger. Esq., the senior 
member of the well-known firm of Ellwanger & Barry, 
the most enterprising and successful nurserymen in the 
United States. Mr. Ellwanger's life was a happy blend¬ 
ing of the ideal and the actual. Inheriting from his 
father a true love of the beautiful in Nature,-combined 
with energy and strict business principles, he devoted 
his life assiduously and with untiring interest to the 
improvement in and the cultivation of the Rose. His 
love for the Rose was no mere fancy, or fickle caprice: 
but fervent and enduring. Not satisfied with the im¬ 
provement that other rosarians had made in the Rose, 
in the most careful, energetic and systematic way, he 
turned his attention to producing new varieties, by care¬ 
ful selection and hybridization. In this work he was 
eminently successful, having produced several very 
beautiful varieties of acknowledged merit, besides an 
immense number that have not as yet been fully tested. 
In his death, the Rose has lost one of its truest, best 
friends, as he was the only man in this country that 
made its cultivation and development a special work. 
Those only, who have read his book, "The Rose, - ’ can 
fully appreciate his labor of love, in Rose culture. 

Mr. Ellwanger was quiet and unassuming in manner, 
kind and genial in disposition, highly esteemed by all 
who knew him; a man. indeed for whom everybody had 
a good word ; he therefore leaves a wide circle to lament 
his loss. 


Mr. Da>'a, of the Sun has been so fortunate as to 
secure Wm. Falconer of the Harvard Botanical Gardens, 
to superintend his private gardens at Glen Cove, N. Y. 
■While this may be very desirable for Mr. Dana, we can 
but feel that it will prove a loss to Harvard College, 
and this they appreciate, as we understand that it is 
against their wishes that the change is made. 

* * 

* 

At each weekly meeting of the Massachusetts Horti¬ 
cultural Society, there are special prizes offered for the 
best display of flowers of a certain class. One week it 
will be for Rhododendrons, another, Roses, and so on 
through the year, each week being for the most season¬ 
able ones. At the meeting held August 18th, Gladiolus 
was the specialty, and the display was very fine, credit¬ 
able alike to the Society and the exhibitors. 

Mrs. T. L. Nelson, of Worcester, carried off the first 
prize for the best twenty named varieties, and the 
second, for the best six. James Cartwright was awarded 
the prize for the best general display. 

T. Bacheller, Esq., took the first prize for the best ten 
varieties; also for the best six. 

J. C. Hyde, Esq., exhibited his new hybrid, White 
Gladiolus, for which he had previously received the So¬ 
ciety’s Gold Medal, an award to which he was justly 
entitled. 


C. L. Allen & Co., made a special display of their 
Seedling Gladiolus, in which wero Emma Thursby, Bayard 
Taylor and Martha Washington, and was awarded the 
Society’s Certificate of Merit, Choice Roses, Dahlias, 
and miscellaneous flowers and vegetables wero also ex¬ 
hibited. 

# -X- 
* 

Some idea of the English mania for orchids may be 
had from the prices paid for rare varieties at a recent 
auction sale in London. Thus Cattleya Triance Dodg-- 
soui, a single plant, fetched 8025; Leliaanceps Dawsoui, 
$410: Cattleya exoniensis, §380; a smaller plant, §250; 
Cattleya Triame Osmani, 81,075. and Dendrobium Ains- 
worthi. 8330. 

Note—Within the past two years, a single plant of 
Augrrecum brought over 8000 at an auction in New 
York. 

* * * 

* 

The Southern l )'oriel says, that a flower garden owned 
by Mr. Ott, of Aiken. S. C., contains 1,000 bushes of 
Roses, over 200 varieties, and that the air is redolent 
with the perfume of ten thousand Roses in bloom at the 
same time. Mr. Ott has been experimenting for nearly 
fifteen years in the cultivation of Roses, and has demon¬ 
strated that the most tender and delicate kinds can be 
grown in that section in the open air without the least 
protection. The Tea, China, Bourbon, and Noisette 
varieties are produced in luxurious profusion, and with 
a constant succession of blooms from March to Decem¬ 
ber. Some years he has had Roses in bloom on the 18th 
of December, and one year he gathered them on Christ¬ 
mas Day from bushes in the open garden. 

From earh' spring to late fall, his garden is one of 
delight to the eye and smell, and its wealth of beautiful 
colors and fragrance, well entitles it to the appellation 
of “the land of Roses.” 

* * 

* 

We would advise any one that wishes to become a 
good plant-grower, not to give up trying, with one or 
two failures of a certain kind of plant. Some one suc¬ 
ceeds admirably with just the kind of plant you have 
failed with; if you will patiently work with good reso¬ 
lution until you have fully succeeded with some plants 
which you have hitherto failed with, you will have done 
much to establish habits that will enable you to succeed 
more uniformly and more generally in the future. 
When a plant fails you, use a little "grit” patiently. 

* * 

* 

The big trees of California are over-topped by the 
Peppermint trees (Eucalyptus piperila) of Australia. 
Baron F. von Mueller, of Melbourne, describes one of 
the gigantic height of 480 feet. Professor T. K. Bruner 
says, “ It is well known that North Carolina comes next 
to the great West in the production of trees. Major 
Bomar of that State has just felled a chestnut which 
measured nine feet in diameter. The tree was a sapling 
when Columbus was sailing westward in search of the 
undiscovered world.” 
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One of our exchanges says, that north of Napa, Cal., 
'there are two Century-plants growing and about to blos¬ 
som. They were transplanted from small pots eleven 
years ago, and are of immense size. Only a short time 
ago a stalk from the center of each plant began to shoot 
upward, until now they are twenty-seven and twenty- 
eight feet in height, respectively. In one day one of 
these shoots grew nine inches 1 From the tops of these 
shafts the blossoms will soon appear, and then the plant 
will die, never to bloom again. 

* .. * 

In response to a subscriber’s enquiry we are led to 
state, for the benefit of others also, that the scene shown 
in our premium steel engraving, “The Home of Wash¬ 
ington,” is the family mansion at Mount Vernon upon 
the banks of the Potomac, whose silvery bosom is dotted 
with sails, seen through the foliage which adorned the 
high banks. Upon the broad piazza are seated Martha 
Washington and her niece, and a beautiful little girl 
leans gracefully upon Mrs. W.’s knee. Standing are 
seen General Washington and General Lafayette, who 
hastens to Mount Vernon upon his arrival in America 
in 1784, to greet his warm friend and renew and deepen 
the friendship already well established. In front of the 
piazza, upon the lawn, are seen at play a little nephew, 
black Nannie and two pet dogs, while the sheep and a 
cow are near the edge of the lawn as it borders upon 
the high banks of the river. 

The scene is a pleasant, a restful one to look upon, 
and as an adornment to the walls of home it is not one 
which tires the eye or mind to look upon. The graceful, 
easy positions each have assumed are so natural that no 
impression of fatigue is conveyed in lengthened look¬ 
ing. The engraving has gladdened the homes of many 
readers of the Cabinet, and we hope it may find its way 
to hundreds of others. To those who have already sub¬ 
scribed for the Cabinet, the cost for a copy is 75 cents, 
post-free, securely packed. 

» * 

« 

Our binders for the Cabinet, beautifully lettered in 
gold on the side, are going to every portion of the coun¬ 
try where the Cabinet goes, and we should be glad to 
know that every family taking the Cabinet were care¬ 
fully preserving the numbers from month to month. 
The price placed upon the binders is less than the manu¬ 
facturer’s retail price, our desire being to get them into 
general use. 

I- 

Literary Notes. 

A new claimant for public favor has appeared, bear¬ 
ing the title of Dio Lewis' Monthly. Its aim being to 
1 “ popularize sanitary science,” treating the subject in 
so simple and attractive a manner as to make it inter¬ 
esting to everyone. Mr. Lewis has so long been well- 
known both as writer and lecturer upon health topics, 
that his name as its editor will be sufficient to recom¬ 
mend the magaziuo to many readers. Although mainly 
devoted to the subject of health, this first number con¬ 
tains articles of interest upon other topics. The monthly 
is published by Clarke Bros., Bible House, New York. 

Another magazine comparatively new in the literary 
field, having but reached its fourth issue, bears the name 
of Electrn, and is published at Louisville, Ky. It is 


gotten up in the interests of young people, not children, 
with the desire “to furnish them enjoyable recreation, 
and at the same time help to ennoble, purify and stimu¬ 
late them in all right and elevating directions.” 

We wish it success and hope it may supplant some of 
the literature now so eagerly sought for by the young, 
and which, by its low moral standard, is exerting a bane¬ 
ful influence, the effect of which is already being real¬ 
ized. The August number of the Electra certainly does 
great credit to its lady conductprs, one of its original 
articles being “ Golden-rod,” which we have reprinted 
for the benefit of our readers. 

Among cheap editions of the best current and standard 
literature, the little. volumes issued by the John W. 
Lovell Company, Vesey street, New York, are the most 
attractive, as they are of a convenient size, printed in 
clear type, and bound in neat paper covers. They have 
in press the two popular novels now running as serials, 
“Belinda” and “lone Stewart,” and have recently 
issued Wm. Black’s “Yolande,” Thackeray’s “ Henry 
Esmond,” and a number of works by such authors as 
Canon Farrar, Ileber Newton, etc. 

Goldbeck’s Musical Art, issued monthly at St. Louis, 
Mo., will be appreciated by many lovers of music for its 
valuable assistance to both teacher and scholar. The 
numbers for the year will contain instrumental and 
vocal pieces, with directions for their execution, a course 
in the rudiments of music, a harmony primer and gradu¬ 
ating course for the voice, piano and harmony. Single 
copies can be obtained for fifty cents. 

“ Meadows and Pastures,” a compendium of the grasses 
of Tennessee, prepared expressly for the farmers of 
Tennessee by J. B. Killebrew, A.M., Ph.D. This is one 
of the most useful and interesting publications on the 
native grasses, their history, uses, descriptions, methods 
of culture, and adaptation to our agricultural necessities 
that we have met. It should be in the hands of every 
agriculturist. 

Lovett, J. T., Little Silver, N. J. Catalogue of small 
fruits for autumn planting. Mr. Lovett is one of the 
largest growers of Strawberry plants in this country, the 
result of well-directed skill and labor. 

Tennessee Crop Report for June, 1883. 

Premiums, Rules and Regulations of the Berks Co. 
(Pa.) Agricultural and Horticultural Society at their 
29th Annual Exhibition to be held at Readjng, October 
2d, 3d, 4th and 5th, 1S83. 

Hints for the Fall, is the title of Benson, Maule & 
Co.’s catalogue of Bulbs, Seeds and Small Fruits for fall 
planting, also fancy poultry, swine, etc. Free to all ap¬ 
plicants. Office and seed warehouse, 129 & 131 South 
Front St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Peter Henderson & Co.’s Annual Catalogue of Hya¬ 
cinths, Tulips, Crocus, Lilies, and all other Bulbs for fall 
planting; fully illustrated. Also their Monthly Whole¬ 
sale list of Plants, Seeds and Bulbs. Free to all appli¬ 
cants. 

<5 Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y. Descriptive 
catalogue of Strawberries, and all other small fruits. 
Sent free to all applicants. 


I 
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CITY SHOPPING. 

Within a few years there has been developed a fea¬ 
ture in the business of city stores which has reached 
marvelous proportions, and seems destined to grow 
in favor with ouyers as well as dealers; we refer to 
shopping by mail. In these later days a large dry 
goods establishment is incomplete which has uo ex¬ 
tended facilities for systematically meeting the wants 
and answering the inquiries of its patrons who never 
visit the store—some of them, perhaps, a thous nd 
miles distant. So great are the proportions to which 
this branch has gi\*wn. that • nterprising houses issue 
elaborate catalogues showing, by numerous illustra. 
trations, various styles of goods and tbe range of 
prices according to quality, size, etc.; and these are 
often works of art themselves, and the information 
they eontain make them of value in the homes to 
which they go. 

Under our present postal laws purchases made in 
any of the large cities may be sent to the remotest 
portions of our land for 16 cents per pound: and aided 
by the elaborate catalogues referred to, u buyer in 
Kansas or Georgia may select from a stock of goods, 
worth a million dollars, just such articles as she de¬ 
sires without leaving her own parlor tand buy them 
as cheaply as one who visits ihe city store), and have 
them delivered to her with her mail from the village 
post-office within a few days. 

The dwellers in distant parts of the land are appre¬ 
ciating these facilities more and more, and if any 
word of ours tends to prompt to more frequent use 
of them, we shall feel that the word has not been 
spoken in vain. 

To get an opinion, from the merchants’ standpoint, 
of rhi* fe cure of their business, we made inquiry of 
several houses, ana from the replies received submit 
one, in full, which shows how city dealers appreciate 
shopping by mail and their disposition to keep pace 
with the widening demands upon them. Messrs. Le 
Boutillier Brothers. 48 East i4th Street, write as fol¬ 
lows : 

“In response to your kind invitation to give our 
experiences and opinion of the mail order business, 
we are very happy to state the following facts 
in regard to this branch of our business. Gur mail 
order department by steady growth has proved a 
signal success. Encouraged by the continued and 
rapid increase of mail orders, and the uuivers.il 
satisfaction expressed by our patro» s. we are now 
making this deparnne t a special feature of our 
business. 

There can be no question of the beneficial results 
of Tnnil shopping to those inaccessible to this market. 
Prompt and careful attention to orders and the Lest 
bargains are guaranteed. The growing popularity 
of this method of shopping attests its profit to those 
living in remote localities, and unab.e to visit our 
dky. We therefore earnestly recommend to the 
public this as the most convenient, economical and 
advantageous means of supplying their wants.’* 


New York— Con tinned. 


H. C. F. Koch & Son, 
Le Boutillier Bros., 

Le Boutillier Bros.. 
Lord & Taylor, 

James McCreery & Co., 
R. H. Macy«& Co., 

E. Ridley & Sou, 


Sixth \ve.«& Twentieth St. 
48 East Fourteenth St. 

S7 West Twenty-third St. 
B'way & Twentieth St. 
B'wav & Eleventh St- 
Sixth A ve. & Fourteenth St. 
Grand Street. 


Philadelphia ; 


Strawbridgi* & Clothier, 
Sharpless & Sons, 


Joliu Wj. namaker. 


Boston: 


Jor.lau, Marsh & Co. 


Mark Twain recently visited Watkin's Glen, and 
was more delighted with it than anything he had over 
before seen in *he Western Territories, California, 
tin- Sandwich Islands, or tlie Holy Land; and this is j 
what he says of a single feature in this delightful 
range of bewitching scenery: “ If one desires to be so 
stirred by a poem of Nature wrought in the happily 
commingled graces of picturesque rocks, glimpsed 
distanc« s, fv liage, color, shifting lulus and shadows, 
and falling water, that the tears almost come into his 
eyes, he need not go away from America to enjoy 
such f.n experience. The Rainbow fall in Watkin's 
Glen is an example." 


Well up in Botany. —Yes, she visited the country, 
and considered herself superior to ignorant common 1 
cultivators. She was learned in botany, and with 
lofty airs told Farmer D she knew every plant that 
grew. The fanner, coming from the field one day, 
plucked a cluster of blossoms, and carried them to 
the house. ** Do you kn< -w these blossoms? ” he asked 
of her. “Oh, yes. of course I do,” she replied 
“ They are very rare, and so beautiful; too sweet for 
anything. I am familiar with these flowers; these 
grow on trees in the woods.” 44 What is their name?” 
asked Farmer D. 11 Why—really—I can’t recall their 
botanical name just now; but I suppose you have 
some vulgar m.me for them.*’ •‘Well,” replied 
Farmer D.. “ we ignorant farmers call them potato 
blossoms.” 


ON THE VERGE OF DESPAIR. 


None but physicians know how large a number of 
people there are whose lives, throu-h sickness and 
pain, have become a burden hard to endure, and 
whicn not a few would g adly lay down ; and few 
physicians, we might say none, are called upon to 
treat as many of these desperate and almost hopeless 


Of course, differei t houses will strive to offer 
special inducements to bring this trade to them¬ 
selves. One offers to take back anything unsatis¬ 
factory, even cut goods ,* another offers to send, free 
of postage, the goods bought of them, and other 
inducements will be p. esented from time to time to 
secure this profitable trade. It is a pleasant reflec¬ 
tion that the most responsible houses engage largely 
in filling mail orders- removing the necessity of I 
takin g any chances on unknown or irresponsible 
firms. 


Among the prominent houses catering to ’‘mail 
order ” patrons, we name in 


New 

Arnold, Constable & Co., 
Best A Co., 

E J. Denning & Co., 

O. Jones, 


York: 

B’way & Nineteenth St. 
West Twenty-third St. 
B’way & Tenth St. 
Eighth Ave. 


cases as fall to our lot. They are submitted to us 
from all parts of the country, some of those who 
write detaili ig their sad condition with a cry of pain 
in almost every sentence. Take tbe following from 
one *-f this class of sufferers to whom no physician 
had been able to bring relief : 

“Oh ! what would I not give to feel i cell! I nevrr 
feel well. I work a little while, thou lie down a litt e 
while. I have just cried myself sick to-day, and yet 
I know I cannot chan c things, if I weep my soul 
out. Of a truth, my soul has never known anv.hitig 
else bui sadness. I f el that I have had more than 
my share of sickness and suffering. Nearly every 
night, i s I lav mv suffering body and we .ry. sad 
heart down, I think ‘ thank Heaven ! I am a day’s 
march nearer home!’ But then the thought of 
another suffering to-morrow adds to the heaviness 
and weariness of m^he. i-t ” 

Without going into a detail of the complication of 



■----— _ i 

discuss from which this pntiont was suffering we 
will give an extract from ono of her letters wrltua I 
several weeks after sho began using Compound Oxj. j 


not cough, unless I take cold. Do not suffer so mud 
from nausea ; have fewer vomalng 1« 

severe ; have less headache, of shorter' duration tmd 
ess evere; have not had more than half a cl.ua 
tainting spells since using Cmuponud Oxygon, t chile 
bejorc I teas subject to them often daily. II v breath- 
ing is more natural. 1 do not expcrionco the same 
sense ol suffocation 1 used 10 so frecniontly Do not 
have so much palpitation hut 1 suffer from coustlna- 
lion. I cannot help thinking that ns oilier dlstrea. 
mg symptoms have yielded this must also " 


Three weeks atter tho above was dated wo re- 
ceived tho following report: 


* 1 so happy to inform you that I continue to 
imp'Occ. Il.ivo had but ono vomiting spell since 
writing you. My headaches have been greatly re¬ 
lieved; they are not s * frequent or distressing. My 
bow Is move occasionally without i lie aid of artificial 
means which is most encouraging. Have not en¬ 
joyed so long a respite from pain and sore tliroal 
jor years. Am weak aud nervous, hut do not de¬ 
spair. 1 am ga ning slowly but surely. If Oxygen 
mil help m -, none needd>‘>pair, Jor I wa.msnearthe 
g> at e os one could be and > ccp out. I am phvsicallj 
weak, yet how much have I endured and still endure 
and live. You have been exco* dingly kind, and I 
only hope you will not grow weary of me. If I must 
li' e 1 want to bo mad • as c •infortablc as possible. I 
cling to you as my Inst ami only hope. I hope, 
through the use of Compound Oxygen, to ho some¬ 
thing besides an example of patience in the world." 

If Compound Oxygen will give this measure of re¬ 
lief, aud uo more, iu a case of suffering lik** the 
above, is not its discovery one among tlie greatest 
blessings which tlie age has given to suffering hu¬ 
manity ? Th *t t will do more and better for our pa¬ 
tient, if she perseveres in its use, we know. She 
may uever be a thoroughly well woman, but with the 
right care of hersc i and the use of Oxygen when¬ 
ever slie feels the need of its help, she can fairly look 
for a degree of physical vitality and comfort which 
will change tho whole order of her life, and make of 
it an enjoyment instead of a burden which she 
would g adly lay down. 

Our Trcati e on Compound Oxygen, giving a his¬ 
tory of the discovery, nature aud action of this re¬ 
markable curative a .rent, and a large report of cures 
made in the last twelve on thi’tcen years, sent free. 
Address: 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 

1109 and 1111 Gir»rd Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa 


We perceive an itt-m going the rounds of the pres 
t»» the effect that glass sningles are being manufac 
tured at Pittsburgh, : cnn. This is an item of interes 
to had boys, who have strong-minded and stron* 
armed mothers, who believe in good old-fashione 
customs in bringing up, or rather, taking down, pn 
cocious children To spank a child with a gla? 
shingle, particularly if sufficient force were used t 
splinter tho shingle, would bo a very paiuful procect 
ing. In fact it might almost be called, if wc were * 
depraved ns to attempt such a pun, a very shiuguli 
affair. Referring to the glass shingle as an implemei 
of family discipline, we arc reminded of wliat the i: 
quisitive little boy said to his mother: •• Mother, whi 
does transatlantic mean?” “It means across tl 
Atlantic.” •* Yes. I thought that was what it mean 
Now, ma. if transatlantic means across the AtlnutS 
1 suppose that transparent means across tlio parent 
knee, in which case I suppose that I might call in 
self a transparent boy.” The mother heaved a sig 
She saw through tho transparent joke. Now win 
the glass shingle comes Into family use, the unltl< 
will be admirably preserved by tho application of tl 
transparent shingle to tho transparent boy. Tl 
opaque sliinglo is a thing of tho past.— Texas Sij 
ings. 



































































AUTUMN. 


Many of our readers are now in the enjoyment of the 
garden when it is the richest in color and the most 
beautiful, because it teaches the most beautiful lesssons. 
Of all gifts, noue equals a beautiful old age, a long life 
without regrets, is like the garden wherein every plant 
has performed its part well, and where there has been 
no blight, no rest, no aphis, and no untimely frost to 
blacken and destroy. The joy of the garden is now 
greatly enhanced, because it must soon begin to fade, 
therefore we cling to what remains with a peculiar 
fondness and attachment. At every stage of life there 
comes beauty and pleasure, if we will it. or sorrow and 
sadness, as we may choose. What is iu our garden is 
typical of what is in us. If we have taste, refinement, 
a love for the beautiful and good, a detestation of the 
evil and false, our gardens will show it. Where husband 
and wife work in harmony in the flower garden, there 
will be congeniality in all their walks. There is un¬ 
doubtedly true happiness in many a household where 
one-half. only, sees beauty in flowers: but when love is 
a unit, life's pleasures are doubly sweet. 

But little time remains to enjoy what we have left: a 
long winter is before us; let us, therefore, keep our 
autumn beauty, as long as we can experience it. as per, 
feet as possible. With care, the garden that was wisely 
ordered, such as all the readers of the Cabinet are sup¬ 
posed to have, may continue a garden of flowers all 
through this and, perhaps, a greater part of next month. 
Many of our plants have already out-lived their useful¬ 
ness; they have had their spring, summer and autumn, 
and are now enjoying their winter of rest. Remove as 
quickly as possible all dying forms; the living and the 
dead are as sad companions in the family of plants as in 
the family of man. By constantly picking off dead 
flowers as fast as they fade, and leaves as soon as they 
become sere, it is wonderful how much freshness and 
summer likeness remains. The garden at this season 
needs encouragement, the flowers need help, instead of 
which they, not unfrequently, seem to be helped away. 
As the sun loses its brightness, and the air its genial 
warmth, the plants should not be left to struggle on be¬ 
neath a load of seedy flowers aifd withering leaves, to die a 
lingering death by inches—a wretched end to a glorious 
snmmer-tide of beauty. As long as a flower remains, or 
the bright leaves linger, let the garden look as though it 
was cared for, valued, loved. And then, when winter 
comes, all beauty will fade at once. The garden need 
not put on * ‘ weeds ” because the flowers are dead; rather 
let every path, bed and fixture be as neat and cheerful 


as possible, awaiting with joy the plants’ resurrection in 
spring, that they, when awakeniug anew into life, may 
find the same cheerful, loving friends that followed 
them to their tomb. 

The sharp, peremptory summons of the frost cannot 
be ignored. It forces itself upon our attention. But 
we need not run to meet it. and anticipate, by weeks or 
mouths, the day or night of its appearing; neither should 
we grieve. Death is a beautiful necessity, without it 
there can be no new life. Winter is the door that opons 
iuto spring, when all is life anew; because of its coming, 
do not allow beauty to come and go, or droop unseen or 
uncared for. We should not turn our backs upon the 
last flower because it cannot last long, nor rob ourselve 
of its last fond look. Values are relative; most things 
are valuable in proportion to their rarity, therefore 
the last flower, because it is the last, is as dear to us as 
all that were in the garden before it. Let us treasure 
the last Rose of summer, the Chrysanthemum that has 
defied frost and storm with its cheerfulness, the 
Pansy that will smile when the sim shines, although 
its bed may be frozen, as highly as the first flowers of 
spring. 

Do not anticipate winter; rather anticipate spring, 
and thus shorten the distance between the two. For 
early spring flowers, the seeds of many- varieties should 
be sown now. Among the number are Candytuft, Mig¬ 
nonette, Phlox Drummondi, the Nemophilas and Pop¬ 
pies. Dahlias and Gladiolus should now be taken up, 
slightly dried, and stored away beyond the reach of 
frost. Dahlias keep best when wintered with the earth 
upon them, provided they are not put away damp. It 
prevents the bulbs from shriveling, and preserves them 
plump and firm. Keep Gla'diolus cool and dry, away 
from frost; it matters but little what the other condi¬ 
tions are. Where there are only a few dozen, they may 
be tied up in a-bunch as dug, and hung up in the cellar 
or other convenient room. While taking up some bulbs, 
we must hasten our preparations for planting others. 
As soon as the dead or decaying plants and leaves are 
cleared off the flower beds or borders they should be 
heavily manured, and dug deeply for the reception of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, etc.—for the cultivation of which 
see special article in current number. For beds con¬ 
taining bulbs planted last year, all that needs to be done 
is to mulch them heavily with litter from the cow stable, 
which may be spaded in after the bulbs have grown 
sufficiently to show their locality, that they may not be 
injured in the operation. 


• POLYANTHA ROSES. 


Last spring Messrs. Hallock, Son & Thorpe, of Queens, 
N. Y., sent ns a few plants of the Polyantba Roses, in¬ 
cluding several of the latest varieties. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the severe drought, they are now in full bloom and 


are objects of very great interest. We do not pretend 
they are equal in all those qualities which have made 
the Rose famous, but we do say that the true lover of 
flowers sees as much beauty iu the smallest forms as in 
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tlie largest, and that whoever grows these Roses that 
are now coming into favor, will be more than satisfied 
with them. 

The variety which we illustrate (Mignonette), was re¬ 
cently described by the Gardeners' Magazine, Loudon, 
as a desirable novelty exceedingly suitable for pot cul¬ 
ture, and says : “ A more beautiful object than the 
specimen figured with its neat leafage and lively pink 
flowers would be difficult to find, even in the great 
world of Roses. It is naturally a very moderate grower, 
and is profusely floriferous. The young suckers rise 
direct from the root crowned with clusters of buds, and 
they naturally suggest the name by which their flowery 
family is now recognized.” It further says of this class 
of Roses, which were first sent out from Japan by 
Robert Fortune in 18015, that “It is agreeable to see the 
Polyantha Roses advancing in public estimation, for 
while they are altogether unlike the show Roses that 
very nearly monopolize the admiration of rosarians, 
they are true garden Roses, and far removed in charac¬ 
ter from the wilding of the hedge-row. The section is 
a small one, but it comprises a number of beautiful 
single and double varieties that are free in growth and 
wonderfully free in flowering. Hitherto they have ob¬ 


tained from writers so little attention that, after a 
careful search, we have found but one distinct notice of 
them, and that occurs in the fifth edition of ‘ Hibberd’s 
Amateurs’ Rose Book’ (p. 234), the author having, 
through the aid of his friend, M. Sisley, of Lyons, grown 
a collection of Polyantha varieties from about the year 
1870. The raising of seedlings has amused many of the 
continental cultivators, but has been but little practised 
in this country. But we may expect that the growing 
popularity of the two pretty novelties, Pdquerette, 
which has white flowers, and Mignonette, the flowers of 
which are pink, will result in additions to the list of 
others as good in quality, but differing in color and 
style. The single kinds seed freely, and the seedlings 
flower at an early age, and the least attractive of them 
that the florist may be disposed to throw out will be 
found worthy of a place in the wild garden. 

On our heavy clay land the Polyantha Roses proved 
rather tender, but on a somewhat light dry soil they are 
perfectly hardy, and in growth and general character 
they may be likened to the smaller kinds of Noisettes 
such as Fellenberg and Ophirie. Probably, such as 
these crossed with the single Polyantlias would give 
some sweet little treasures.” 


BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING. 


The four classes of bulbs on which we must depend 
or the principal effect out of doors are the Hyacinth, 
Tulip, Snowdrop and Crocus, and for general collections 
we may mention Scillas, Narcissus, and Crown Im¬ 
perials. Where required to be used in large quantities, 
these may be had in distinct and striking colors, and of 
good quality at very cheap rates. It is important for 
people iu moderate circumstances, who really wish to 
do their best with their gardens, to know that a show 
of spring flowers does not require so great an outlay as 
is generally supposed. For many years we have been 
in the habit of growing bulbs, with varied degrees of 
success. We have planted Hyacinths that sold at retail 
at two dollars each ; beside them we have had growing 
those that were sold at one dollar per dozen, and we 
must say that none but the professional bulb-grower 
would notice the difference. In the growing of bulbs, 
as in all pleasures, there are many persons who make 
the growing of some one branch of the family a hobby. 
This is very commendable, for it stimulates the produc¬ 
tion of new varieties, for which is paid a very high price 
until the novelty is worn off, then the price of the bulb 
is so reduced as to come within the reach of those who 
grow flowers for their individual pleasure, without the 
slightest desire for the “ latest novelty.” It is a mistake 
in the selection of Hyacinths for the open border, to 
choose the largest; it is much better to get what is 
called second-sized bulbs, not simply because they are 
cheaper, but because they are better—better because 
they will not break up into small bulbs for two or three 
years, while the larger dnes divide into many parts the 
second year, and each part gives but small, if any spike 
of flowers. For general effect, we should advise plant¬ 
ing what are usually termed “Bedding Hyacinths,” 
which simply means small-sized bulbs of the standard 


varieties, such as have been in cultivation for the las 
hundred years, and within that period but little, if any, 
real improvement has been made in this popular flower, 
either as regards size, form or color, notwithstanding 
there has annually been brought out a score or more 
new varieties, “ novelties,” novel only in name. 

We notice as little change in the character of other 
bulbs, such as Tulip, Crocus, Narcissus, etc., as in tlie 
Hyacinth. In each class what was good fifty years ago 
is yet considered good, and is as highly esteemed. 
Mixed Tulips are now very cheap, and are effective for 
garden decoration, or for growing in the house. Where 
large quantities are wanted for massing, it is better to 
buy named varieties, in order to secure harmony of 
color in their arrangement in the beds or border. In 
good heavy soils. Tulips do not degenerate, as do Hya¬ 
cinths ; on the contrary, there is a rapid and steady in¬ 
crease in the number of bulbs, consequently in the 
number of flowers. Crocuses and Narcissus are also 
constant, and do not require much attention for many 
years after planting. Crocuses planted in the grass on 
the lawn make a cheerful appearance in spring, with¬ 
out in the least injuring the grass, or marring its beauty. 

As with all other plants, a suitable soil for bulbs i, 
supposed a necessity, and for fear they have not got it 
many are deterred from planting bulbs, that would 
otherwise plant extensively. To such let us say, that a 
soil that would produce good garden vegetables will 
produce flowers equally well; and that the necessity of 
special soils for special purposes is sadly overrated. 
The soil best adapted for the successful cultivation of 
bulbs is one of a light sandy nature, moderately deep, 
and well enriched with well-rotted manure from the 
cow-stable, resting on a well-drained subsoil; such, in 
fact, as every well-managed garden offers. The class 
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•of bulbs under consideration possess one important 
•character—which is nearly universal amongst bulbs— 
namely, that during winter and spring they are in 
-active growth, and during summer and autumn they are 
in a dormant condition. These bulbs are usually con¬ 
sidered hardy, from the fact of their being able to with¬ 
stand any amount of freezing without apparent injury. 
While such is the case, they should all be protected by 
mulching sufficient to keep them from frost, in order 
that they may make their growth at the appointed time, 
which they cannot do if the ground is hard frozen, in 
fact, if frozen at all. 

We fiud the best plan with Hyacinth and Tulips is to 
plant fully six inches deep, and not disturb them for 
two or three years, and as soon as the weather in spring 
is suitable for putting out bedding plants, or annuals, 
to fill the beds with whatever is most desirable. Pe¬ 
tunias cover up the dying forms of the Hyacinths and 
'Tulips in a short time, and make a desirable mulch 
for the bulbs during summer. This is a better plan 
than the usual practice of lifting the bulbs annually 
as soon as the foliage begins to fade, and storing them 
away until autumn, as it not only saves labor, but 
room, for most spring flowering bulbs are not sufficiently 
ripe to take up as soon as the beds are required for other 
plants. 

Crocuses look best when used as border plants, and 


for this purpose they should bo planted not more than 
three inches apart in the rows, and three rows for a 
border. Colors wo prefer being white for the outer row, 
yellow for the middle, and striped white and purple for 
the inner row; these can remain a number of years in 
the ground without being disturbed. A few Crocus 
should be planted in some warm cozy corner near tho 
house, where, if out of reach of cold winds, they will 
come into flower early in Starch, and nothing gives us 
more pleasure than when, in tho early spring, we catch 
sight of the first Crocus bloom in the garden; it is a liv¬ 
ing witness to the truth that spring has come, and 
though winter may make us a few more visits, the Cro¬ 
cus softens its chill. So with the Snowdrop, which 
usually flower's first; it is a fit companion for the Cro¬ 
cus. With the two should be planted a few bulbs of the 
Scilla Siberica, which flowers quite as early as the others, 
and its beautiful intense blue flowers, contrast richly 
with the Crocus and Snowdrop. 

We must close this article with a plea for the Crown 
Imperial. This is a very effective and stately spring¬ 
flowering plant. It usually attains a height of two or 
three feet; bearing its clusters of bell-sliaped yellow or 
red flowers with tufts of fresh green leaves on the tops 
of its stalks. It succeeds well in ordinary garden soil, 
and comes iuto flower just before the Hyacinth and 
Tulip. 


THE DAHLIA. 


The rage for novelties and flowers is, at the present time, 
in the direction of single Dahlia, which is certainly an in¬ 
dication of good taste. But few plants ha ve had so many 
enthusiastic admirers of its various forms, as the Da h l i a. 
As a florist’s flower, it has received all the attention the 
hybridiser could bestow on any plant, and as many 
varieties have been sent out under name as there has 
been of any other flower. In the history of plants, we 
have no record of any that changed so quickly from the 
single to the double form, neither is there one that will 
return to its original form in so short a time as the 
Dahlia, under certain conditions of growth. The best 
of our, double varieties, sent from here to tropical 
countries will return to its single form the second year. 
The history of the Dahlia is so interesting, that we give 
the following, written by Robert Hogg, Esq., London: 

“For ages before even the New World itself was dis¬ 
covered, there existed on the mountain plains of Mexico, 
a wild, neglected weed, called by the natives Acocotli. 
There, in its native prairies, it performed its part in the 
great chain of creation, year by year blooming and 
fading, and dying, but it attracted no interest, excited 
no admiration, and imparted no pleasure, unless, per¬ 
haps. its large fleshy tubercles furnished at some period 
a rude meal to the wild and barbarous Toltecans. In 
course of time the Spaniards occupied Mexico; a new 
field was opened up for conquest and for science, and 
accordingly, we find that every facility was afforded for 
investigating the natural production of the newly- 
acquired territory. Of these, the vegetable kingdom 
furnished numerous and interesting examples. 

“The first naturalist who was sent to explore the hith¬ 


erto unknown treasures of the New World, was Fran- 
ciscus Hernandez, physician to Philip the Second, of 
Spain, under whose patronage and at a great cost the 
mission was undertaken. In such a country, where 
no botanist had ever trodden, the success which attended 
his labors was of course very great. So extensive 
were his discoveries, and so new and varied were the 
forms of a nima l and vegetable existence which he de¬ 
scribed, the scientific men of that age regarded his 
statements with suspicion, and in some instances did 
not fail to express their incredulity in what they sup¬ 
posed to be the traveler’s fabulous assertions. Notwith¬ 
standing however the opinions which at the time were 
current, it was found tllht in every particular he was 
correct in what he had stated. Hernandez did not live 
to superintend the publication of his discoveries, but 
after his death they were collected into one large folio 
volume, profusely illustrated with wood-cuts, and en¬ 
titled ‘Resum Medicanum Novae Hispaniae Thesanius.’ 
In this work the Acocotli is figured in three different 
forms, and described at considerable length. It is 
stated to be an herb, bearing leaves similar to those of 
the Mountain Spikenard, (Valeriana Tuberosa, wild,) 
which are divided into five leaflets, of which some are 
sinnated. The flower stalks, which are nine inches 
long, are slender and smooth, and the flowers pale red 
and stellate. To this is added an account of its medic¬ 
inal virtues, which we suspect are more imaginary than 
real. This, then, for one hundred and fifty years after¬ 
wards was all that was known of this plant. Those 
who believed the report of the traveler knew that such 
a one existed somewhere in the mountains of Quauhna- 
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huac, but nothing more, for there it was allowed to 
remain. 

“It was not till 1789, when Vicentes Cervantes, direc¬ 
tor of the Botanic Garden, at Mexico, forwarded seeds 
of this plant to the Royal Garden at Madrid, that it had 
ever been seen in Europe. The plants produced from 
these seeds flowered in 1790. At that time the Royal 
Gardens were under the direction of Abbe Cavanilles, • 
who recognizing in this new introduction a genus 
hitherto unknown in botanical science, applied to it 
the name of Dahlia, in honor of M. Andre Dahl, a 
Swedish botanist. 

“Among the plants produced in the Madrid gardens, 
Cavanillus discovered, as he thought, three distinct 
species, all of which he described and figured in his 
great work, ‘leones et Descriptiones Plantarum,’etc., 
under the names of Dahlia Pinnata, Rosea and Coccinea, 
the former of which was a sort of semi-double, but the 
others proved only to be single flowers. Little progress 
seems to have been made in their cultivation, and it is 
doubtful whether any attempt had been-made to multi¬ 
ply them from seed, for so long as ten years after their 
first introduction we find Cavanilles distributing to va¬ 
rious botanic gardens in Europe, the identical three 
varieties he had first raised. It was not till 1802 that 
they were sent to the Jardins des Plantes, at Paris ; and 
about the same time they were also forwarded to M. De- 
candolle, at Montpelier, The gardens of Berlin and 
Dresden seem to have had them some time before this, 
for so early as 1800 we have an account of Dahlia Rosea 
being sent from Dresden to Berlin. About the period 
that Cavanilles sent his plants to the Jardins des Plantes, 
at Paris, the illustrious naturalists, Humboldt and Bon- 
pland, in descending from the table-land of Mexico to¬ 
wards the coast of the Pacific Ocean, fouDd the Dahlia 
in a prairie between Aseo and Patzenaro, at a height of 
nearly five thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
The plants then discovered were transmitted to the Bo¬ 
tanic Garden at Mexico, and in 1801 transferred to the 
Jardins des Plautes and several other gardens through¬ 
out Europe; and among them was found the D. Coc¬ 
cinea of Cavanilles. On its first reception in 1802, in 
the Paris Garden, M. Andre Thouin, director of that es¬ 
tablishment, judging from the climate of the country 
of which the Dahlia is a native, had it placed in a stove 
and treated as a tropical plant. In ISO! he published an 
elaborate treatise, illustrated with engravings, in the 
‘Annales du Museum d’Histoire Natuelle,’ on its cul¬ 
ture and management; but from all we can discover it 
was many years after this before any progress was 
made in the production of good double flowers. Till 
about this period the generic name .established by Ca¬ 
vanilles had been universally adopted by botanists 
throughout Europe; but Professor Wildenow, of Ber¬ 
lin, laboring under theimpressiouthatthename adopted 
by Cavanilles had been previously applied to another 
plant by Thunberg, he in the fifth volume of his ‘ Spe¬ 
cies Plantarum,’ discontinued tl.e name of Dahlia and 
substituted that of Oeorgina, which he founded in 
honor of Professor Georgi, of St. Petersburg. For 
some years this new nomenclature was pretty generally 
followed, particularly in Germany and central Europe, 
and even so recently as in some of the writings of Lon¬ 
don, in our own country, it was preserved; but as it 
was clearly shown that the precedence must be given 
to Cavanilles, the name of Dahlia was again restored, 


and still continues, as in all probability it ever will, to 
be associated with this now justly popular and noble 
flower. 

“Several cultivators on the continent, observing the 
natural disposition of the Dahlia to sport from its ori¬ 
ginal form, began now to direct their attention to rais¬ 
ing new varieties, and treating it as a florist flower. 
Many attempts were made to procure double flowers, 
but without success. In 1S06 the gardener at Malmai- 
son forwarded to the gardener of the St. Cloud all the 
three varieties which were then known, namely, Coc¬ 
cinea, Purpurea and Crocea. These produced seeds, 
which were sown ; but, notwithstanding all the attempts 
which were made year after year, they still remained 
single. In Belgium, however, they were more success¬ 
ful ; for we leam that in 1812, M. Donkelaar, botanic 
gardener at Louvain, having sown a quantity of seed, 
raised plants which the first year produced all single 
flowers. Disappointed but not discouraged, he from 
these sowed a second quantity, which in their turn pro¬ 
duced semi-double flowers; and emboldened with the 
success which attended this second essay, he, from 
the best of these semi-double flowers procured a 
further supply of seed, the produce of which in the fol¬ 
lowing year presented him with three plants which bore 
flowers perfectly double. These were, therefore, the first 
really double flowers which were ever produced. After 
this there were many varieties raised of all shades and 
depths of color, and from this time the Dahlia began to' 
attract for itself a measure of interest which has gone 
on increasing and which even at the present day seems 
to be as great and unabating as if it were a plant of the 
most recent introduction, and which was still a novelty 
in the midst of us. 

“ Hitherto we have been treating of the Dahlia as a 
plant confined exclusively to the continent. It must 
not, however, be inferred from this that it was not 
known and appreciated as soon and as greatly in our 
own country. The first account we have of its intro¬ 
duction to this country (London) was by the March iones 
of Bute, in 1789, from Madrid, where the Marquis was 
then residing as Ambassador from England at the Court 
of Spain. It does not appear that the roots or seeds, 
whatever they were, had been duly tended or taken care 
of, for certain it is that it never became generally known, 
or was ever even partially distributed. In all proba¬ 
bility it shared the fate of many hundreds of other- 
plants which, at that period, were sent home by col¬ 
lectors and travelers to Kew Gardens. The space for 
the continual accessions which were taking place, was 
far too limited, and the consequence was that a large 
number of the plants perished either from neglect or too- 
much crowding. The same liberal spirit which now exists- 
in that establishment did not prevail in those days, by 
which new plants are disseminated throughout numer¬ 
ous large public and private establishments in the coun¬ 
try, so that if the original plants in the Royal collection 
should be lost, a fresh supply can always be procured 
from those to whom they had been supplied. It was 
not so at the time of which we were writing, and the 
consequence was, when a plant which was unique died, 
it was entirely lost to the country. Such was the case- 
with the Dahlia, for, besides the mere fact of its intro¬ 
duction, nothing- more was known of it till 1804, when 
seeds were again forwarded from Madrid—on this occa¬ 
sion by Lady Holland. A plant of the Dahlia coccinea 
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had, however, been in the country before this, because 
John Fraser, the celebrated traveler, who established a 
nursery in Chelsea, had flowered it in ISOS. 

•• On the occasion of this second introduction, seeds 
were forwarded to M. Buonairiti, who was at that time 
Librarian to Lord Holland at Hollaud House, Kensing¬ 
ton. This gentleman was successful in raising all three 


varieties, and as they flowered they were illustrated in 
the leading botanical periodicals of tho day. Great 
attention was paid to the cultivation of the Dahlia in 
this country, and with various degrees of success; but 
it is only within the last twenty years that it has.been 
brought to that degree of perfection which now consti¬ 
tutes it one of the most attractive of our florist flowers.’ 


A FEW CHOICE NOVELTIES. 


Last season, on account of the long drought, I did not 
have an opportunity of testing various novelties sent 
me in seeds, but this summer they have thrived, and 
proved very satisfactory. Among those as worthy of 
special note are, the two Godetias, Rubicuuda and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales. The former is the richest in hue. the 
blotch of rosy, ruby crimson being very much larger, 
indeed this is the predominant color. It is difficult to 
choose between these three Godetias—those named, and 
Lady Albemarle—each having a distinctive beauty of 
its own. This year a new Godetia has been imported; 
pure satiny-white, large flowers, and freely produced. 
I tra n splanted from the hot-bed what I supposed were 
purely seedlings of this novelty, Duchess of Albany, but 
To-day I find several plants bearing double jlowers of a pur¬ 
plish-pink hue—lavender is as near it as anything—with 
a distinct red centre. I have looked over several cata¬ 
logues to see if I can find mention of a double Godetia. 
I find none in our own, but in H. CannelTs Floral 
Guide, is this: “ Godetia Whitneyi; new double-flowered 
variety, forming a bush about two feet high, flowers 
varying from flesh-color to crimson.” This may be th 
same; it is dwarf and bushy. The blooms are more loose 
and spreading than those of the other Godetias. It has a 
dozen petals. I think there must have been a mixture of 
the seeds wit h those of the Duchess; otherwise it is a sport. 
There are others with it bearing single flowers of the 
same hue, and one bush has both single and double 
flowers. The double is truly a very pretty flower, and 
I shall be careful to mark them, so as to be sure and 
save seed from the double, i. e., if there are seed-pods. 

I find in Bliss’ catalogue, Whitneyii described as pearly- 
white: and in Dreer's Whitneyi Brilliant, a new dwarf; 
color, a rich carmine, shading off to a delicate rose. Thus 


we have three Godetias, very dissimilar,of the same name. 

Eschscholtzia, “ crocea flora plena,” is a fine novelty, 
the flowers being very double and of great substance. 
Color deep bright orange, beautifully shading off into 
stripes of light yellow. 

Mignonette (Golden Queen) is worthy of all the praise 
bestowed upon it. It is very distinct in color, and its- 
large, compact heads of bloom are deliciously fragrant. 
It grows more dwarf and bushy than the ordinary sorts. 
I shall sow some seeds of it for the window-garden. 

The new Lemon Balsam, while very attractive, with 
its large, solid, creamy-lmed blooms, with just a shade 
of light green in the centre, does not merit its name, 
which is misleading. 

The Polyantha Roses, just introduced, are gems of 
beauty, and every way desirable. And such bloomers ! 
Little wee plants mine were when bedded out the last 
of June, and they soon strove their ‘ ‘ level best ” to 
grow and bloom. On Mignonette I counted twenty- 
eight buds, besides the flowers! This is a miniature 
Rose, pink, changing to white, very full and very sweet. 
Mad. Cecile Brarer, a cross with the Tea, Souv. d’un 
Ami. is elegant in habit; its buds are exquisitely shaped; 
its blooms are very double and perfect, and though 
borne in clusters, as are also the other, the stems are 
much longer, and the plant is taller and more graceful 
than Anne Marie de Montraval, or Mignonette. Color, 
clear, rosy pink, changing to white. These are truly 
perpetual flowers, and being hardy they are destined to 
become very popular. 

Etoile de Lyon, the new Tea recently introduced 
from France, is magnificent in size, and lovely in hue; 
chrome yellow, deepening to pure golden-yellow. 

Yarmouth, Me. MRS. 3VI. E. WELLCOME. 


LILIUM AURATUM. 


Im the August number of the Cabinet we noticed an 
extraordinary plant of the Lilium Auratum growing in 
the grounds of one of our amateur friends in Garden 
City, N. Y We are under obligations to this friend for 
a photograph of the plant when in full bloom, which 
we have re-produced for the benefit of our readers. We 
also copy from Vick’s Magazine a portion of the lady’s 
letter, which we commend to our readers as a safe guide 
to the cultivation of this noble plant: 

“In the fall of 1881 we had from Mr. C. L. Allen, two 
unusually fine, large, healthy bulbs of Lilium Auratum, 


evidently not long out of the ground, and planted them 
at once, deep, fully fourteen inches. One of them sent 
up, last summer, a good stalk, bearing nine large flow¬ 
ers, and this year three stalks, each fully five feet high, 
bearing, respectively, nineteen, twenty-three and 
seventy-seven, or more blossoms. Fear of breaking the 
bulbs on tills last crowded, flattened stalk, has pre¬ 
vented our counting accurately. The other bulb, having 
a slightly double appearance, threw up, the first year, two 
stalks, bearing, respectively, seven and eight blossoms; 
this year two others bearing about twenty blossoms each. 
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“ They received no watering, petting, nor fertilizing 
beyond our usual treatment. When the garden has its 
first clearing up in the fall we dig in lightly ‘ fine stuff,’ 
well rotted two-year-old farm-yard manure of the very 
best quality, and over all, later on, we give a winter 
covering of ‘ coarse stuff.’ This last tucking-in of the 
coverlet was omitted last winter, as both ground and 


barren fields near by. This bed of loam is about a foot 
deep, more or less, has coarse gravel underneath, I 
think you would call it red, to the depth of from one to 
two feet, and under that yellow clay, so hard and 
heavy and compact as to require a pickaxe for removal. 
The deepest cutting made by us in this stratum of clay 
showed no change, no suggestion of anything different 



Lilium Auratusi. 


stuff froze hard while we were waiting for a man to 
spread it. The only reason suggested to us, after the 
fine quality of the bulbs, are the presumably short time 
they remain out of the ground and the deep planting. 

“With regard to the soil in which the Lilium Aura- 
turns grew, it was, when we came here, nearly seven 
years ago, a rich, black loam; it is now loosing that 
dark, rich appearance, said to have been produced by 
cultivation merely, a succession of grain crops, rye and 
barley, as we have since seen going on in the formerly 


below. This was learned by having a few excavations 
made in different parts of the garden several years in 
succession, to fill up with good garden loam from a 
cultivated farm near by. All these pits showed the 
three distinct strata, as described Above, with slight 
differences only in depth. The deep planting, always 
remonstrated against here, by those who know the con¬ 
dition of things underneath, brought the bulb almost 
down to the gravel, and so came near giving it ‘ the 
bed of sand,’ so often recommended for Lilies.” 





















THE 0XAL1S. 



i^UR attention has been especially 
: called to the Oxalis of late, by 
the many inquiries we have re¬ 
ceived regarding this beautiful 
family of plants, showing that 
much confusion exists regard¬ 
ing name and character of 
the many species that con¬ 
stitute t li e genus. The 
species differ widely in 
their habit and manner of 
• ' growth. Some are annuals, 

some herbaceous perennials, some 
green-house shrubs; - many have 
tuberous roots, others are bulbs: some 
are tender, others perfectly hardy. 
The flowers differ as widely in form and color, as 
the plants do in their habits and manner of growth, 
but always beautiful in both respects. The leaves 
vary considerably, but are mostly trifoliate, and 
slightly acid. Many of the species are well adapt¬ 
ed to the green-house, conservatory or window- 
garden. Prominent among them is O. floribiindci, of 
which there two varieties, one with white, the other 
with pink flowers, both of which were introduced from 
Brazil in 1829. This species is fibrous rooted, but the 
crowns are susceptible of division to an almost unlim¬ 
ited degree; the smallest piece having a single eye, 
started in spring, rapidly produces a plant that will 
bloom in the house the entire winter. Plants from a 
single eye. will, in one year fill a pot six inches in 
diameter, and give at one time fifty spikes of flowers. 


and continue its bloom more than two-thirds of the 
year. They require but little rest, indicating when this 
is needed by the color of its leaves. Rest should be 
given by wi thh olding water, excepting at rare intervals, 
using only sufficient to keep the ground from getting 
dusty. After two or three months’ rest, cut the tops all 
down to the crowns, which may then be divided, or 
the plant shifted into a larger pot, and started into 
growth. 

Of the bulbous species, O. boiciei is one of the most 
desirable, although not as free flowering as some of the 
others. The flowers are fully an inch in diameter, of a 


beautiful rose color, and produced in largo clusters on 
long stems. There are several varieties of this species, 
one of which is white. All of them are nearly hardy, 
and will endure our winters, when planted in a rockery, 
if given a slight protection. For the window-garden or 
for conservatory decoration, O. luteci is most decidedly 
to be preferred. This species is a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, as was the preceding. The bulbs are small, 
but. if three or four are planted in a six-inch pot they 
will completely fill it and give an immense number of 
golden-yellow flowers, which are produced in terminal 
clusters on long, slender scapes, that fall gracefully 
over the edges of the pot. Its trifoliate leaves are so 
abundant that they form a complete mat. This species 
and its several varieties require a strong sunlight for 
their perfect development. 0. versicolor is another de¬ 
sirable species for house culture, but requires a sunny 
situation. Its flowers are of medium size; color, crim¬ 
son, white, and a pale shade of yellow; they are gen¬ 
erally thought to be more beautiful when but partly 
open. There are many other species, but those we have 
described are the most desirable for the house. For the 
open border, 0. Icisiandra is a charming plant for the 
edgings of beds; its flowers are pink, and its foliage so 
unique and abundant, forming a mass a foot high and 
nearly two feet in width, equaling in beauty some of 
the finer plants with ornamental foliage. 

The bulbs of all the varieties of Oxalis are small, but 
produce an abundance of bloom and foliage, the latter 
being almost as handsome and in every way as desirable 
as the many colored flowers. For house-culture five or 
six bulbs should be put in a six-inch pot, and this should 
be done as early as possible in October or November. 
In potting, place an inch of drainage at the bottom; 
then fill the pot half way up with well-decayed ma¬ 
nure; the rest of the pot should be filled with fresh, 
light loam, or, if convenient, leaf-mould; in this set the 
bulbs one inch deep, water, and set in a cool, dark place 
for ten days when the pot should be brought to the 
light. After flowering, when the foliage begins to turn 
yellow, they should be dried off, and the pots put in 
some cool, dry place until the coming season, when 
they should be shaken out and re-potted, always using 
the largest-sized bulbs of the respective kinds. 


THE ABRONIA. 


The different varieties and species of Abronias form a 
group of charming half-hardy annual plants with pros¬ 
trate glutinous stems and ovate leaves, producing then- 
beautiful sweet-scented, wax-like flowers in close um¬ 
bels on long petioles in the greatest abundance from 
June until frost. They bear a considerable resemblance 
to a Verbena in habit of growth and manner of flower¬ 


ing, and, like that plant, emit numerous roots from 
their prostrate stems. On account of their spreading 
habit they will soon cover a considerable space, and on 
this account it is advisable, when planting, to place the 
plants at least eighteen inches apart. 

The Abronias belong to the natural 1 order Nyctagi- 
nacese and are natives of the western coast of California 
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and Oregon, on or near the shores of the Pacific; there 
A. arenaria abounds, growing on hills of sand, covering 
them with a floral carpet even to within twenty feet of 
high-water mark. On account of their trailing habit 
the Abroniasare excellent plants for covering rock work, 
while as bedding plants they are eminently deserving 
of more attention than they at present receive, on 
account of the ease with which they can be cultivated, 
as well as the profusion with which they continue to 
bloom during our hot, dry summer weather. In their 
native homes it is said that they grow with the greatest 
luxuriance in barren sands, where they are exposed to 
the full blaze of the sun from morning until night. They 
are plants easily cultivated, doing best in a light soil 
fully exposed to the sun, and on no account should they 
be planted in damp, shaded situations, or in heavy, wet 
soil. But, in order to cultivate the Abronias success¬ 
fully, they should be given a moderately-enriched light, 
yet deep soil. The seed can be sown about the first of 
April in a shallow box of light, rich soil, and as soon as 
the young plants can be handled, they may be trans¬ 
ferred into three-inch pots; keep close and moist until 
well established, then gradually harden off, and plant 
out when the weather has become settled. Or the seed 
can be sown about the first of Slay in the open air where 
the plants are to grow, but in this case they will not 
flower so early. In sowing remove the husky covering 


with which the seed is enveloped, in order to facilitate 
vegetation. After the frost has destroyed the plants, 
they should be removed and the beds forked up rather 
deeply. In the spring repeat the operation, and you 
will have an abundance of vigorous plants from the self- 
sown seed, providing they are not destroyed by mice 
during the winter season. The following are the differ¬ 
ent varieties briefly described: 

Arenaria —This variety is known in California under 
the name of the 6and plant, on account of its grow¬ 
ing luxuriantly on the sand hills. Its flowers are 
of a pure, waxy yellow color, very fragrant towards 
evening. 

Umbellata —This variety is found growing in the 
vicinity of the Rocky Mountains and on the sea-shore 
near Monterey, Mexico. The flowers are very fragrant, 
wax-like in texture, and of a pale rose color. 

Fragans —This is also found in the vicinity of the 
Rocky Mountains and abundantly near Dallas, Oregon. 
The flowers are of a pale rose color, very fragrant at alt 
times, and of a wax-like texture. 

Villosa is a variety of A. umbellata, but differs from 
it in being more robust in growth; the flowers are also 
larger and of a deeper color. It is also known under the 
name of A. umbellata grandiflora. 

Charles E. Parnell. 

Queens, N. Y. 


WONDERS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

xn. 


Plants as Manufacturers.— (Continued). 


Many of our manufacturers excel in the art of pack¬ 
ing, but never were goods so well nor so closely packed 
as the coal measures. Living plants are likewise most 
skillful in this line. All their products are done up in 
handy bundles for transportation or conveyance to the 
ends of the earth. Fancy the trouble it would have been 
to us had the wheat-grains been the size of quartern 
loaves, peas like dumplings, or apples big as pumpkins. 
A philosopher is reported to have once lain under an 
Oak; he was struck by the strength of its limbs, the 
size of its trunk, and the symbols of its mighty power. 
At last his eye rested upon an acorn within its tiny 
cup. Beside him grew a Gourd, with its large golden 
fruit. “Aha!” he exclaimed, “there is no God, or if 
there is, he is neither Almighty nor All-wise, for here is 
a great mistake. Why was the weak Gourd chained to 
the earth with its large fruit, while the Oak-tree is only 
laden with the acorn ? Clearly there ought to be an ex¬ 
change in the produce—the Gourd for the Oak,.the 
acorn for the Gourd.” Just at that moment an acorn 
fell on the presumptuous philosopher. So he leaped up, 
exclaiming: “ God is right. Had the Gourd been 
raised so high, and fallen so far, it would have killed 
me.” 

The packages of plants are not only of the best size, 
but the wrappers are mostly air or water-proof. You 
all know the importance of this with perishable articles. 
Hams, tongues, meats, and sweets can only be preserved 
in air-proof packages. There is another singular pecu¬ 
liarity about the packing done by plants. The entire 


plant is often stowed away within a single portion of it. 
Annuals are packed up within their tiny seeds, and 
bulbous plants within their roots. This is of immense 
importance for close stowage and safe distribution. 
This arrangement brings, as it were, the genial climes 
and bright suns of other countries to cheer and enliven 
this. What would many of our winter drawing-rooms 
and conservatories be without the sweetness and beauty 
of good Dutch bulbs ? These let loose before your ad-‘ 
miring eyes all the grandeur and fragrance born of 
John Dutchman’s summer. In the same way, Cape 
bulbs and Orchids bring to us, ready for immediate use, 
the glories of a tropical sunlight, and the warm tints 
painted by the heat of such climes. Finally, plants are 
cleanly manufacturers. They make little or no dirt. 
They touch decomposition at all points, but it is to re¬ 
compose it. They absorb foul odors, but they are no 
longer foul, they convert them into sweetness. No law 
is needed to make plants consume their own smoke— 
they make none. No stringent enactments enforced 
about their chemical processes; they are inoffensive. 
No scavengers are required to gather up their rubbish ; 
they are their own scavengers. True, many of their 
working hands (the leaves), only live one year and then 
seek a grave upon or within the earth. But these 
speedily disappear, and are, in fact, again taken into the 
factory to strengthen and enlarge it. 

The penalty, enacted of most great centres of manu¬ 
facturing industry and commercial activity, is an excess 
of filth in the air you breath, the water you drink, and 
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the earth you live upon. It was stated in the Times 
some time ago, that Liverpool invites any disease that 
may be in the air. If infection comes to Liverpool, it 
finds a soil that can hardly fail to generate an epidemic. 
I have heard it stated that the foundations of your mag¬ 
nificent city are tainted with disease. It seems, from 
the Poor Law Inspector's Report, you have nearly a 
thousand and a half of fever casesin hospitals, and three 
hundred are attended at home! Your town is about the 
most dangerous to live in of auy in England. The rate 
■or mortality is alarmingly high. Doubtless your ship¬ 
ping. your tramps, your emigrants, are all dangerous at 
times to your health. According to the Times, the 
general state of this town is unwholesome. It contains 
a large population, crowded in the most wretched tene¬ 
ments, and living in the dirtiest and most unhealthy 
habits. All this is bad enough, and you seem to have 
other and special centres of contamination and pollu¬ 
tion in your chemical works—your saline atmosphere— 
and the immense number of bricks burnt in clamps 
round your suburbs. I think I never smelt so many or 
such curious odors as aroimd Liverpool. It seems as if 
King Sulphur had been shaking himself up. and his 
fumes almost stifle the breath of strangers. Add to all 
these inevitable pollutions arising from work, traffic, 
life, combustion, respiration, decomposition, all fouling 
your great towns to the utmost of their capacity. We. 
ourselves, die daily, and our dead bodies tend to pollute 
the earth. 'We are dying now, and this great building 
is filled not only with the living, but the dead. Were 
our eyes set to a finer vision, we should see portions of 
every one of us in the apparently pure air of this room. 
Here are particles of eyes, ears, tongues, brains, chasing 
each other by the million, tumbling headlong into our 
lungs, and beating against the windows trying to es¬ 
cape. 

Do you ask me what has all this to do with the manu¬ 
facturing powers of plants ? It has everything to do 
with it. I have already remarked that plants 
are the cleanliest of all manufacturers, but we have 
seen that they are also shoddy merchants. Yea, 
more: they are chiefly this: they deal in pollution, 
and it is only through plants that the great prob¬ 
lem of the day, “What shall we do with our dirt!-'’ 
can be solved. There is no other mode of extinguish¬ 
ing dead matter but by its conversion into living sub¬ 
stance, and plant manufacturers are alone equal to this 
stupendous undertaking. All other possible means have 
been tried and failed. We have sent our waste up into 
the air, and it has returned to us in fevers and pesti¬ 
lences. We have turned our streams of reeking sew¬ 
erage into rivers and seas, until our great drinking 
cisterns have been poisoned at their sources. Then the 
more sensible cry arose, “To the land with your foul 
waste;” but the earth is tolerably full of graves already, 
and if we turn it into a great dry-earth closet or huge 
sewer sponge, there is great danger that by and by it 
may revolve around the sun a fever-stricken world of 
pestilence and death. The antidote to pollution is living 
plants: these absorb, transform, utilize, and annihilate 
it. They weave up those elements of disease and death 
into the very staff of life. You tell me such manufac¬ 
turers do not thrive here. The few you have refuse to 
grow. The remedy for this is more of them. Send 100 
brave soldiers against 10,000, and no courage or skill can 
save them from destruction. It is just so here; pollu¬ 


tion abounds in all directions, and you send out against 
them a few ragged hosts of weakly trees. The chief 
remedy for your alarming death rate is more trees 
around your suburbs, all your open spaces filled with 
sweet flowers in the centre of your magnificent city. 
Fight fever with the sweet incense of lovely (lowers, an¬ 
nihilate it with the absorbing force of fevor-consuming 
leaves. 

I think this city has the credit of being constitutional. 
Its voice is often raised against any change that might 
shake the stability of the British constitution. I reiter¬ 
ate theory, “The constitution is in dauger,” one more 
perfect, more venerable than that you so much revere, 
is in imminent peril. Your life depends upon it being 
maintained inviolate. The balance of parties, or rather 
forces in the atmosphere, is in great danger of being 
upset. A tremendous run is made in those centres of 
life and hives of industry for oxygen. You neither 
live nor work without it. On the other hand, whole 
volumes of dead carbon and other pollutions are thrown 
nto the atmosphere. An actual scarcity of the former, 
and an excess of the latter, means suffering or death to 
us all. How shall we rally to the defence of the atmos¬ 
pheric constitution? We have no choice of instru¬ 
ments. we have but one: but that is all-sufficient. Plants, 
alone, can drain the air of its excess of carbon, and re¬ 
turn to it a pure stream of oxygen. Every leaf, stem, 
and flower is employed, night and day, in restoring the 
atmospheric balance to an equilibrium. And, upon the 
whole, they have done their work perfectly. Here and 
there, and over such large towns as this, there are 
certain changes—an excess of foreign matter, dust, etc. 
—in the air. But, as a whole, its constituent parts are 
the same. To rectify these partial changes which are 
so fatal to health, you must plant more extensively. 
Girdle your city round with a wide baud of grand trees 
and green parks. Sentinel your streets with officers 
(sanitary trees) at regular distances, in green or golden 
uniforms, that will rest not from their labors day or 
night, nor leave for an instant their post of danger and 
of duty; enwreath your houses, homes, workshops, 
warehouses, mills, and factories with garlands of leaves 
and flowers; crowd your house-tops, window-sills, yards 
and areas with objects of beauty and fragrance; let 
flowers wave down to you a joy from every giddy 
garret, and send up a symbol of trustful hope from 
every deep, dark cellar, until they cover and gladden 
the earth as the “ waters cover the channels of the sea.” 

Plants are the true patron saints of these hardwork¬ 
ing, utilitarian times. Their perfumes are the best of all 
antidotes to all foul odors. Their life is a warfare with 
all elements that would be death to us. They gladden, 
purify, and ennoble the highways and byways of life, 
providing for rich and poor, manufacturer and mill- 
hand, prince and peasant alike, those grandest preserva¬ 
tives of health, a clean earth, pure air, and clear water. 
The ministrations of plants to man are constant. The}' 
never leave or forsake us. They meet us on the thresh¬ 
old of life; they abide with us to the last. None are 
too poor to enjoy flowers; none so rich as to be able to 
dispense with them. Through plants we live, move, 
and have our being. They distil for us the breath of 
our life. They raise our water; they make our food. 
They provide our clothing, our medicine in sickness, 
our strength in manhood, our sweet interpreters in love, 
our solace in suffering, our transfigurators at death. 
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For are they not all ministering spirits sent forth to 
minister to those who are the heirs of life? Through 
the agency of plants, the worlds of matter and of life 
are linked together; and the three kingdoms—the vege¬ 
table, animal and the mineral—are united in bonds 
closer than those of holy matrimony. They clothe the 
invisible air, and the wondrous light, heat, chemical 
force, and euergia of the sun, with bodies of marvelous 


symmetry, beauty, sweetness, and glory. As we try 
reverently to look through the mist that hides the life 
and the work of plants from our eyes, the veil of dark¬ 
ness is partly rent asunder, and we exclaim as we catch 
a glimpse of the wisdom that plans, the goodness that 
guides, and the power that governs all, that Nature is 
indeed, and in truth, the outer fringe of the glorious 
garment of God! 


BEGONIAS AND GERANIUMS. 


TnE numerous species and ^varieties of Begonia, espe¬ 
cially some more recently introduced, are so highly dec¬ 
orative and so well adapted to the warm, dry atmos¬ 
phere of the ordinary sitting-room, whether heated by 
steam-radiator, furnace or stove, that they are highly 
valued, and being readily propagated from seeds, cut¬ 
tings or by division of the root, are found in nearly 
every collection of house-plants. They are of easy cul¬ 
ture, do not even demand sunshine ; but with warmth, 
light, cleanliness and fresh air, they droop from a bracket 
or hanging vase, or climb a wire, or stand erect on a 
window-seat in gorgeous or elegant bloom for eight 
months of the year. The panicles of flowers so steadily 
succeed each other, it is scarcely noticeable that any 
wither and fall. Indeed some are so conformable to our 
desire for “fadeless flowers,” blooming “immortal,” 
they seem in a measure to indicate that sometime we 
shall be satisfied with all the good things we long for. 

Of all the kinds none are more truly regal than the 
Begonia Rubra and its varieties. They leave nothing to 
be desired for grace of form, freshness of foliage, or 
beauty of coloring. A young plant procured in the 
early summer was so well grown by fall that when well 
established on a bracket in a bay-window of Brightside, 
perhaps in January, coral-like buds began to form 
among the long, cool, glossy leaves, which rapidly de¬ 
veloped into heavy, pendulous panicles of large scarlet 
rose, waxen flowers, and these grew more abundant as' 
the season advanced until the plant could only be looked 
upon as a marvel of beauty. It was repotted the next 
summer, but not cut back, and perhaps, therefore was 
not so fine the second winter ; but a seedling sport from 
the Rubra, having very ornamental leaves, green with 
reddish veins and spotted with white, unexpectedly 
gave us an abundance of the same scarlet flowers. An¬ 
other spotted-leaf kind has clusters of white flowers, and 
a scarlet-flowered variety, that if trained will cover a 
trellis, is said to be the finest of all. 

Having no gardener this year, and desirous of doing 
our best by these petted plants, we wrote to a dear 
friend whose beautifully decorated windows attest un¬ 
usual skill, to give us directions for treatment in prepa¬ 
ration for another winter, aud we take pleasure in pre¬ 
senting her reply to our flower-loving readers. The 
kinds of Begonias referred to by her are those we in¬ 
quired about, but we are not able to give the specific 
names of all. One has large, thick, kidney-shaped 
leaves, glossy aboye, hairy and red beneath, with clus¬ 
ters of small, pale flowers on long, erect foot stalks; and 


another with large, pink flowers, has rough, wine-red 
leaves that rival stained glass when seen in the light of a 
sunny window. The lady writes: 

With regard to Begonias, the most important thing to 
be considered is the soil. Not a particle of manure must 
enter into it. Make up a composition of leaf mould, fine 
sand and a little fresh common earth, such as you would 
find in the fence corner or by the roadside, to help bind 
it together and give it solidity and firmness of texture. 
When my plants are taken from the windows, I have 
ready a box of prepared soil on a potting bench, and 
the pots washed in soap suds and rinsed with scalding 
water, each with plenty of charcoal in the bottom for 
drainage. I also sift in a trifle of the charcoal dust with 
the potting soil to keep it sweet and give finer color to 
both flower and leaf. Then I treat each plant in what¬ 
ever way seems to suit it best. The dark red one and 
all the small-leafed ones as a rule I cut back, sometimes 
taking the soil off the surface and supplying pew earth; 
or if the plant seems to need more room, I shake some of 
the earth from the roots, gently separating them, and 
repot. Those with large leaves, particularly if the leaf¬ 
stalks spring from the earth, I divide. For instance, I 
took from a round, glossy-leaved one that had grown 
very much to one side, two fine young plants and potted 
them separately. Then for the old one with bare crooked 
stem, I prepared a larger pot with soil and planted it so 
it looked straight in the pot and it really promises to turn 
out a very respectable plant. Nobody but myself knows 
what an ugly stalk is concealed in the earth, and I can 
assure you I packed the soil well around it to keep it in 
place. When I have a pretty large plant and there are 
several vigorous young shoots on the root, I cut off the 
old stalk, and the young growth soon fills the pot beau¬ 
tifully. I fancy the Begonias do best in a shady spot 
well sheltered from the wind and where the drip from 
the trees cannot touch them. I find the thick, fleshy- 
leaved ones do very well under a shed if they get plenty 
of air day and night, and a thorough soaking with rain¬ 
water occasionally. 

These may not seem very scientific directions to real 
florists, but they are practical. My plan insures vigor¬ 
ous growth, fine, strong, glossy leaves and plenty of 
room. I sincerely hope you may be successful with 
yours. . 

Another lady who has most remarkable success with 
Geraniums, instead of heeding the advice of gardeners 
to turn out into the border the plants that have bloomed 
through the winter, and throw them away in the fall as 
so much rubbish, leaves them all pot-bound as they are, 
but in pretty good-sized pots if they are large, sets them 
on a piazza or in a sheltered border with plenty of coal- 
ashes under them to keep out the worms, and Haves 
them in most wholesome neglect until time to bring them 
to the window again, no matter if the leaves grow small 
and beautifully less, and the stalks shrink a little. She 
takes off the top soil and fills the pot again with very 
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rich earth, waters well and returns them to the window. 
One very large Geranium several years old, so treated, 
nearly filled a bay-window, and one would judge that if 
the cherry-pink trusses on it at one time were cut and 
tossed into a half bushel basket they would fill it over 
full. She is fond of opening the doors from the 
kitchen on washing day to let the steam into the rooms 
where the plants are. She strains her soap-suds to get 
the lint from them, and waters the plants freely with 


them, and towards spring supplies some sort of liquid 
manure or plant-food to keep tlio plants from exhaustion. 

With Geraniums standing low in the window to catch 
the sunbeams, and Begonias on shelves or brackets 
above in shade and warmth, one may have plenty of 
beauty and also plenty of light, and it will be observed 
that the conditions favorable to 'tlieir thriving are the 
same which make a room healthful for its human occu¬ 
pants.— F. J. B. in Lairs of Life. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


New York. 

The September meeting of this Society was a disap¬ 
pointment to its many friends and members who had 
hoped the “New Hall" was to contain, at least once a 
month, a display of plants and flowers creditable to 
the city. Such, however, was not the case. The ex¬ 
hibits were by no means numerous, besides, they were 
not of a character to attract attention. Geo. Such had 
a small, but good display of miscellaneous cut flowers. 
Messrs. Hallock & Thorpe made as good a display of 
cut flowers, Dahlias and Gladiolus, as the excessive 
drought would permit. Among their Gladiolus were 
several new seedlings of considerable merit. Among 
the number we noticed Col. Stuart Wortley, a fine spike 
of large size, well-arranged flowers, beautiful fire-red 
color, with a white'line through each color. We con¬ 
sider it one of the finest American seedlings. George 
Bennett, Esq., exhibited a few well-grown Orchids, 
conspicuous among which was Odontoglassum Vexilla- 
rium. It is to be hoped, that in the future more interest 
will be taken in the exhibits by those who have it in 
their power, in order that the Society may not be 
merely one in name only. 


Pennsylvania. 

It was our privilege to attend the fifty-fourth annual 
exhibition of this Society, held at their ball in Philadel¬ 
phia, commencing Sept. 11th and continuing during 
the week. At the same time and in the same building, 
the American Pomological Society had its annual meet¬ 
ing and exhibition. The two combined formed one of 
the largest and best displays we have ever seen. As one 
entered the hall, it seemed like entering the tropics. 
The immense number of well-grown Palms, Tree Ferns, 
Crotons, Dracaenas, Marantas, fancy Caladiums, and 
many other kinds of exotic plants, all of large size and 
remarkably well grown, was a sight long to be remem¬ 
bered. Among the more conspicuous objects was a 
table of Marantas with a large Croton as a centre-piece, 
from the nurseries of David Furgussen & Sons, Laurel 
Hill. The plants were all remarkably well-grown, per¬ 
fectly clean and healthy, and staged with excellent 
good taste. The same firm exhibited a large and 
choittt collection of Begonias, Crotons, Palms, etc., etc. 
In Palms and ornamental-leaved plants, the collection 
of Hugh Graham & Co. far surpassed any we have here¬ 
tofore seen. All of the Crotons were remarkably well 
colored and furnished, notwithstanding they were from 


four to six feet high and nearly as many iu diameter. 
Henry A. Dreer was a prominent exhibitor, his twelve 
fancy Caladiums, all new varieties, were said to be, by 
those competent to judge of their merits, superior to 
any ever exhibited either in this country or Europe. 
The leaves of some of the plants were eighteen inches 
long and fourteen in width, while their markings were 
simply superb. In the same class Mr. Graham showed 
some remarkably fine, large plants, but not of such fine 
varieties. The Dreer collection of Gloxinias and Tuber¬ 
ous Begonias was alike creditable. One of the great 
attractions of the exhibition was the tank of rare 
aquatics from the well-known establishment of E. D. 
Sturtevant. Esq., Bordentown, N. J. The Nymphsea 
Devoniensis, with flowers eleven inches in diameter, of 
a bright-pink color, seemed as much at home as if in 
their native habitat. The exhibit of cut flowers and 
floral designs was especially good. In this department 
Craig Bros, were the largest exhibitors, and carried off 
the greatest number of prizes. Hugh Graham & Co. 
showed some very fine work; their masterpiece was a 
pulpit twelve feet high, fifteen feet broad, and eight 
feet deep. The groundwork of the design was Hydran¬ 
gea and Ferns, with panels of Roses and Dahlias. In 
front was the altar, also of the same flowers, with a 
Rose and Heliotrope bible open. Across the top of the 
back of the pulpit was the inscription “Praise the 
Lord” in large colored letters. In a central aisle is 
written “Holy, Holy, Holy,” and on the left are the 
cross and anchor. This piece took the first premium 
for a large design of flowers and plants. 

For an original funeral design, for which there were 
large premiums offered, the most beautiful piece we 
have ever seen was from the establishment of W. H. 
Wyatt, “ Life’s Record,” a closed book, admirably exe¬ 
cuted,'and resting on a table of Ivy leaves with choice 
clusters of Roses at each corner. A table design by 
Pennock Bros, was the most elaborate and neatest, be¬ 
sides containing the most rare flowers, of any design we 
have ever seen. Lily-of-the-Valley seemed as plentiful 
as at spring time. 

For this magnificent exhibition, two important ele¬ 
ments were manifest—first, those who had rare and 
beautiful plants were willing and anxious to show them; 
second, the managers were willing to offer sufficient in¬ 
ducements to reward them for their trouble. 

We regret our room will not permit a more lengthy 
description of the rare and beautiful plants and flowers 
on exhibition. 

















Rhododendron Edinense. 


THE RHODODENDRON. 


AVe had intended giving our readers a full history of 
this interesting genus, but must defer it for the present, 
and give only in this number the history of the subject 
of our illustration, which we take from the Journal of 
Horticulture: 

This very magnificent hybrid, Rhododendron edinense, 
was raised several years ago by my friend Mr. Anderson- 
Henry, of Hay Lodge, than whom there has been no 
more enthusiastic admirer and cultivator of the genus 
Rhododendron. It has the size and grandeur of R. Nut- 
tallii, with a much better habit and more graceful foli¬ 
age. Mr. Anderson-Henry was one of the first to hybri¬ 
dise with the splendid Rhododendron species discovered 
some thirty years ago in Sikhim and Bliotan. Between 
R. Dcdhousice and Forinosum he produced R. Henryanum, 
.figured in the Botanical Magazine, and much admired. 
Using then the pollen of R. Nuttallii on his hybrid, he 
carried the mixture of species further, and produced the 
subject of the present figure, which is much below life 
size. At the first evening meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society this year, I showed several fine trusses. 
The great, white Lily-like and scented flowers, well set 
off by the luxuriant foliage, attracted universal admira¬ 
tion, and the editor of the Journal of Hortimlture asked 


for a truss to figure, which I willingly gave, explaining 
that, although I had grown the plant for some years, 
my friend had raised and named it. 

Of large, white, scented Rhododendrons there are un¬ 
doubtedly already very many in cultivation, including 
true species and hybrids. Of the former, R. Maddeni in 
various forms, R. Edgeworthii, R. Veitchianum, and, 
largest of all, R. Nuttallii may be specially mentioned. 
R. Dalhousice is generally more successful in a hybrid 
form than as a true species. Of hybrids, again, there 
are R. Fosterianum, most beautiful and delicate, and 
many others. Still, there is room for our present hybrid 
which, in some respects, surpasses and differs from them 
all. . 

It furnishes, moreover, a curious example of breeding 
with a pure species (other than one of the parents) on a 
hybrid—an experiment very seldom successful among 
Rhododendrons. The pure species may, in this case, 
have been prepotent, but it has by no means entirely 
superseded the influence of the hybrid mother. Nor is 
the compound offspring apparently altogether sterile. 
I have induced it to ripen capsules and produce germi¬ 
nating seed under the influence of the pollen of a fourth 
species. / 
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The plant from which my flowers were gathered for 
the meeting blossomed very freely during the month of 
April and tlie^beginning of May in a cold house where, 


during the winter, the thermometer frequently ranged 
only slightly above the freezing point. The flower buds 
however, were entirely uninjured.— J. H, Mangles. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Bravest among the sweet blossoms in all the garden 
row: 

Fair, when most of the flowers shrink from the winds 
that blow; 

Gay, when the dismal north-wind wails through the 
tree-tops dumb: 

Breathing a breath of gladness, is the brave Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. 

One is of tawny color, another of cardinal glow. 

As the cheek of a sun-warmed maiden and reddest of 
wine will show; 

While some are of gorgeous yellow, like gold in a 
monarch's crown, 

And some of a royal purple, dusted with softest down. 

Some of a creamy whiteness, touched to a rosy blush. 

As the snow of the lovely Jungfrau glows with a sunset 
flush: 


Some flame at the heart, pearl-petaled, and lavendor- 
hued are some; 

Yet each of them, crude or cultured, just a brave 
Chrysanthemum. 

Like these have I known some women, fearless when 
others fail: 

Blooming in wintry weather, despite of the wild wind’s 
bale; 

Brilliant (mayhap with color), young as the youngest lass; 

Formed, too, as the full-leaved Dahlia, or Daisy at 
Michaelmas; 

Shedding the spirit's fragrance over a sea of frost, 

Crowning with noontide graces life to the springtime lost; 

Filling with fadeless beauty places wherein they come. 

As the air is brightened to freshness by the brave 
Chrysanthemum. 

—Mary B. Dodge in Continent. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cyclamens.—Will you kin dly tell me how to keep 
Cyclamens through the summer. I plunge the pots con¬ 
taining the bulbs, about June 1st, in an out-of-the-way 
border, and leave them to themselves. But even so the 
leaves will grow out of all proportion, falling over the 
sides of the pots; and though I cannot complain of the 
quantity of their bloom in the winter, they have not the 
compact and neat appearance of those we see at florists. 

I asked one of those interesting individuals what to 
do with mine; he told me to throw the bulbs away and 
buy new every fall. As I have quite a number of all 
varieties, it won’t pay. Would it do to set them in the 
cellar, on the brick floor, and keep without water, or 
treat as we do Hyacinth bulbs ? 

If some one of your numerous correspondents could 
answer this question, it would be of more value to me 
than two years’ subscription to your paper, which I en¬ 
joy so much. Mrs. G. A. R. 

Asbcry Pabk. 

Answer .—Your treatment of the Cyclamen upon the 
whole is correct, and your experience with the florist 
does not, in the least, differ from that of all others who 
apply for information from them. When you take the 
bulbs in from their summer’s partial rest, you should 
cut all the old leaves away and repot the bulbs in a 
coarse, open, rich soil, using a pot one size larger than 
they formerly grew in. If yours is a favorable situation 


they will not disappoint j-ou in their beautiful foliage; 
they require a moist atmosphere and frequent syring¬ 
ing. 


Yucca.— E. H. C., Holden, Ill.—We |cannot say why 
your Yucca does not bloom, as we have never known 
them to fail when planted in a deep, rich soil; good cul¬ 
tivation, if anything, will make it bloom. The Olean¬ 
der should be cut back annually, soon after flowering, 
in order to keep it within bounds; it must then be grown 
on vigorously; give it plenty of liquid manure. The 
Hydrangea Otaksa may or may not be hardy with you; 
much depends upon the situation;-if the soil is heavy 
and wet, it will not be as likely to withstand the rigors 
of winter as if in a dry and gravelly soil. Experience 
must be your guide. Cannas will keep in a warm, dry 
cellar, but they should be on shelves, above the floor, 
near the ceiling as possible. 


Where to Obtain Plants Noticed in the Cabinet.— 
H. C. G., Corpus Christi.—We cannot advise to the 
best place to buy plants, but should, by all means, ad¬ 
vise our readers to consult our advertising columns, and 
send to our advertisers for catalogues. We notice many 
new varieties that are not yet offered for sale; the lead¬ 
ing dealers will furnish all such, as soon as possible. 
Palms, in a selection of those for the house, you cannot 
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well go astray; the Areca’s, Latania's, Cocos, and 
Cliamcerops may be included, and the most useful. 

Plant Lies.— W. Falconer, Mount Forest.—The best 
remedy for the destruction of plant lice is a strong de¬ 
coction of tobacco, applied with a syringe every morn¬ 
ing until they disappear. Where it is convenient, fumi¬ 
gation is preferable; this, however, is not advisable in 
the house. Earth-worms may be destroyed by wetting 
the earth thoroughly with strong lime-water. 


Chrysanthemums.— Belle Cobb. —All the varieties are 
perfectly hardy, but they can be kept in boxes during 
the winter if desirable ; in fact, yours had better not be 
turned until another spring, when they should be sep¬ 
arated, putting each stalk in a pot, alone, or singly in 
the garden. They should not be cut back after August 
1st. The plant you send for name is Artemisia Abro- 
tamun. After your carnations have bloomed, you 
should take cuttiugs from the young stems, and start 
them in sand. 

Poinsettia.— M. ill. P., Berlin, Pa.—This plant is not 
at all adapted for house culture. It requires great heat 
and a moist atmosphere. When in a growing state it 
is impatient of disturbance. During summer the pot 
should be plunged in a good sunny situation, and kept 
liberally watered. In this latitude it should be brought 
into the green-house by the middle of September, and it 
will come into bloom about January 1st. After flower¬ 
ing, put away under a bench or in any vacant place, 
withholding water until about the first of May, when it 
should be re-potted in good, rich soil, and cut back to 
within an inch of the old wood. When in a growing 
state, liquid manure should be given it once a week. 

Begonia Metalica.— Same. —It is an injury to this 
plant to wet the leaves : but, like the rest of the family, 
it should be grown in a humid atmosphere. 

Bouvardias.— Same. —The requirements of the Bou- 
vardia are, a warm, humid atmosphere, plenty of light, 
a good, rich soil, and, when growing rapidly, liberal 
waterings. 

Mulching Lilies.— Same. —By all means give them a 
liberal mulching, as soon as the ground freezes. See 
article on Lilies in the February (1883) number of the 
Cabinet. 

El Spirito Santo. ( Peristeria elata). —This plant can 
be obtained from dealers in orchids. The price will be 
in proportion to the size of the plant, probably from 50 
cents to $10. 

Night-blooming Cereus.— Same: —This, like all the 
others of the Cactus family, requires a season of active 
growth, during which time it needs frequent and 


copious waterings, and a season of perfectrest. During 
the later time no water should be given them, excepting 
sufficient to keep the soil from becoming dust. The 
plants will show plainly when they need rest, by ceas¬ 
ing to grow. 

Ivy .—Miss Lucy Elgin.—Your Ivy, beiDgon the sunny 
side of the house, will need protection every winter, not 
as against frost, but against the sun, which is sure to 
kill it on southern exposures, when on the north side of 
the house it will remain uninjured. 

Fuchsias.— Same .—Your Fuchsias and Hibiscus are 
kept too hot and dry ; the former should be in partial 
shade, and the earth in the pots should not be allowed 
to become dry, in which case the leaves and buds are 
sure to drop. Your only remedy will be to give them 
partial rest, by giving them but little water. About the 
first of February next re-pot them, using very rich soil; 
cut well back, and give them a moist, warm situation. 
Your Hoya, like many other invalids, needs more out- 
of-door life ; it dislikes confinement; put it on the ver¬ 
anda or in the open border, and stop petting it. “ Coc- 
cinneus,” when used as a specific name, means, usually, 
red ; but literally, pure carmine color, slightly tinged 
with yellow. 

Floating Heart .—Several Subscribers —We cannot say 
where the plant can be obtained. It' will probably be 
advertised in our columns during the winter or coming 
spring._ 

Tuberoses, etc .—Davey McDonald —You planted the 
bulbs in too dry a soil. In Mississippi they should be in a 
damp situation. Smilax does bloom; its flowers are pro¬ 
duced in axilary clusters, pure white, and very fragrant. 
Your plant requires rest: the leaves turning yellow indi¬ 
cates that. Cut it close down to the roots and give but 
little water, it will soon commence a new growth. The 
Lilies you mention can be planted in October. 


Shrubby Calceolaria.— J. E. Edwards —These plants 
are readily grown from cuttings. They should be taken 
off in September, and grown on in pots during the 
winter; they come into flower about the first of May, 
when they may be turned out into the open border, but 
they will not succeed unless in a moist, shady situation. 
Geranium leaves should not drop when the plants are in 
flower, excepting an occasional one, as is always the 
case.' We cannot say why yours does. It is a good 
plan to keep your plants cut closely in order to make 
them stocky, as they never have but a few leaves on a 
branch, and if not kept well cut back they will always 
look “ leggy.” The plant sent for name is Vinca Varie- 
gata —Myrtle is a synonym. 























IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 

n. 


What We Did There. 


Aristarchus said that it -would be all folly for me to 
go back without seeing something of the Adirondacks, 
now that I was there, and I might as well stay and 
share his good times. He and Furguson had planned 
for a camping expedition, and were so enthusiastic over 
the delights and benefits of camp-life in the woods that 
I consented to join them. I had not, however, come 
prepared for such an expedition, I had worn an old 
black silk suit for the journey, and had only taken with 
me a small satchel containing a change of clothing, my 
toilet articles, and a loose wrapper of navy-blue flannel. 
But this wrapper Aristarchus pronounced just the thing 
for the trip, so I shortened it and took the ribbon from 
my bonnet to belt it with. The bonnet was unsuitable, 
and I bought a shade hat from one of the waiter girls, 
and with my traveling ulster found myself tolerably 
well equipped. 

The morning on which we were to set out having ar¬ 
rived, the boats, tents, and other baggage were packed 
on a long, two-wheeled cart to betaken to the landing of 
the Upper Saranac, and when it was ready to start Aris¬ 
tarchus cooly added me to the load, while he and Fur¬ 
guson set out on foot. Arrived at the landing, the team 
was unloaded, the boats launched, and the goods divided 
between them. Furguson, with the guide, embarked in 
one boat, while the other was for Aristarchus and my¬ 
self with the other guide. The boats were long, narrow 
and slight, and as Aristarchus helped me in he said, 
peremptorily: 

“Now, Cordelia, there must be no jumping about or 
screaming, for it wouldn't take much such nonsense to 
send us into the lake.” As if I ever screamed ! 

“Step exactly into the middle of the boat and sit 
down carefully,” he added. 

I endeavored to do so, but the frail boat shook and 
rocked threateningly beneath my weight, but after 
what Aristarchus had said I would have gone to the 
bottom of the lake in silence sooner than have uttered a 
sound! But as my husband took his seat at the other 
end of the boat, and the guide took the middle seat and 
the oars and pushed off, I mentally congratulated my¬ 
self that my hair was parted in the middle and that my 
feet were both of the same size. Anything in the shape 
of water-craft more frail than those Adirondack boats I 
have never seen. 

But the beauty of the lake and its surroundings soon 
made me forget my nearness to the water. There were 
charming little islands here and there covered with 
Evergreen trees, and the banks of the lake ■ were bor¬ 
dered with dense forests that seemed to shut us in like 
impenetrable walls. The morning was bright, and the 
lake shown like a sheet of silver in the sunshine. Not 
long after leaving the shore we passed a barren island 
that seemed connected with the main land by large 
rocks that rose above the water at short intervals, and 
looked like the ruined arches of an old bridge. The 
guide said it was called “ the devil’s bridge.” So pict¬ 
uresque it looked that I forgot myself, and stood up to 
see it better, but Aristarchus called out, “Sit down 
quickly, Cordelia,” in such an angry tone that I was 


frightened and lost my balance: as tbe boat rocked one 
way, I swayed the other, and sat down—-ire the lake. 
Of course, as I went in I shut my eyes and opened my 
mouth—but I didn’t scream 1 I couldn’t, my mouth 
wss too full for utterance ! Aristarchus lost no time in 
pitching in after me. the guide kept the boat steady 
with one oar and helped us with the other, and I was 
soon in the boat again, choking and spluttoring in a 
most unsentimental manner, while Aristarchus was 
thumping me on the hack with an energy that threat¬ 
ened to disable me for life. As soon as I rogained the 
use of my tongue, I objected on principle to wife-beat¬ 
ing as a pastime suited only to savage lands and uncivil¬ 
ized people, but Aristarchus insisted that it was the 
best way to get the water out of me, and save me from 
being strangled. 

“Besides,” said Furguson, whose boat was now along¬ 
side, “ we couldn't spare so much water; our boats would 
have stuck in the mud if she had swallowed much more.” 

“ What made you cut up such a caper?” asked Aris¬ 
tarchus, who was busy wringing the water from such 
portions of my wrapper as he couhl get hold of. 

“You told me to sit down, and lobeyed,” I answered, 
spitefully. “ It is a pity if one can’t sit down where 
one pleases; don’t you mean to allow me any liberties 
during this trip?” 

“Take all the liberties you like, but don’t expect me 
to follow your lead hereafter,” answered my spouse. 

The guides had respectfully refrained from comment, 
but various chuckles and mysterious coughs testified to 
their appreciation of the situation, and in spite of the 
defiant attitude I assumed, I felt as if a wet blanket had 
been thrown over me, in more senses that one. But the 
boats were steadily gliding on and bearing us over the 
shining surface of the lake, which was much more at¬ 
tractive than its chilly depths. All around the bor¬ 
ders of the lake and in its small inlets, were quantities 
of Water-Lilies, so purely white that, at a little distance, 
they resembled foam on the water, while the air was 
laden with their delicious perfume. The guides rowed 
in among them and Aristarchus gathered whole hand¬ 
fuls and threw them over me, and I reveled in their 
cool, rich fragrance. 

“I say, Aristarchus,” called out Furguson, “this isn’t 
much like our trip across the Lower Saranac in that 
thunder storm the other night, when the waves kept 
sweeping over the boat and threatening to swallow us 
up, and the thunder made such a racket we couldn’t 
hear ourselves think, and the lightning kept smashing 
the darkness all to splinters every few seconds. Corde¬ 
lia ought to have been with us then.” 

“You ought to have heard Furguson make poetry 
about it,” interposed Aristarchus; “ he said it was so in¬ 
spiring, and he went on about like this: 

‘ Out on the raging Saranac 
The angry waves go whack, whack, whack! 

The lightning scoots along the sky, 

And thunder bumps about on high! ’ ” 

The guides choked, Aristarchus and I giggled, and 
Furguson looked sheepish, but soon retorted: 
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“At any rate that was original; all Aristarchus did 
was to make a parody something like this: 

1 Roeltaby, baby, upon the big lake, 

When tho wind blows Uio cradle will shake, 

When the waves break tho baby will go 
To dwell with tho little Ashes bolowl 1 ” 

Wo pushed on across tho Saranac and up a narrow 
brook as far as the boats could be made to go by turning 
in and out and winding about, and then we landed. 
First we ate our lunch, as it was about noon, and then 
prepared to carry the boat along the rough shore and 
over rocks and bushes. A boat-yoke was placed upon 
the shoulders of Furguson, and then the guides lifted a 
boat and fitted it, upside down, on the yoke. The other 
boat was placed upon Aristarchus in the same manner. 
Then the guides loaded themselves with the tents, blan¬ 
kets, cooking utensils, rifles and ammunition, and the 
queer procession started on, the guides leading, and 
Aristarchus and I bringing up the rear. The sun was 
shining hotly down and, after awhile, I sought shelter 
from the heat by walking under tho rear of Aristarchus’ 
boat; he declared if I was to have the benefit of its shel¬ 
ter, I might help to bear its burden; I could let it rest 
gently on my shoulders, he said. So he attempted to 
push the boat backward a little on the yoke, but pushed 
too hard, and the rear end of the boat came down on 
my head with a thump that made an astronomer of me! 

I dropped to the ground as the quickest way of getting 
away from the boat, but its balance being disturbed it 
came down after me, its weight bringing Aristarchus 
down backwards against me. The guides hearing, as 
they afterwards said, “a yelling as of Indians on the 
war path,” turned back to the rescue, finding Aristar¬ 
chus and I down on the ground engaged in a hand-to- 
hand conflict with that boat. 

‘ 1 How under the sun did you get into such a scrape ? ” 
they asked. 

“We did it trying to get out from ‘under the sun,’” 
I explained. 

“It’s the easiest thing in the world for Cordelia and me 
to get into scrapes,” asserted my partner in misfortune. 

We were soon extricated from this scrape and the 
boat replaced on Aristarchus shoulders, and Furguson 
delicately hinted that Adirondack boats were not gener¬ 
ally used as parasols, while I overheard one of the guides 
say to the other that if I could not stand a little sun¬ 
shine I had better have staid away; and the other re¬ 
plied, that I would have to be chained up yet to keep 
me out of mischief. 

I went on very meekly after this, until we were past 
the carry and embarked on Rowell’s pond; sailing across 
this we came to a point of land jutting out into the 
pond, where we landed. It was late in the afternoon, 
and the guides went to work setting up the tents and 
building a five to get our supper by, while Furguson and 
Aristarchus took the axes and went into the woods to 
cut hemlock boughs for our beds. As for me, I sat down 
and bent all my energies to the task of keeping “ out of 
mischief!” As night settled down upon us in this 
wilderness, miles away from any human habitation, a 
feeling of indescribable loneliness came with it, that only 
those can understand who have experienced it. The 
sound of the breeze sighing among the pines over our 
heads had a melancholy tone, and the lake, no longer 
illumined by the sun, looked dark and unfriendly. It 
was after dark when, the tents and beds having been 


made ready for use, we gathered around the fire to eat 
.our supper. Dickson, one of the guides, having opened 
a can of tongue and made a pot of coffee, was now fry¬ 
ing slapjacks, better known among the mountains as 
pancakes. 

“Do you like them brown?” he asked. 

“ Well, pretty brown,” replied Furguson. 

“Just a rich, golden brown,” added Aristarchus. 

“We had a feller up here last year—one o’ them 
Brooklyn chaps—an’ he wanted ’em real brown, an’ we 
couldn’t get ’em so brown but what he’d call out 
‘ browner, if you please,’ an’ I vow we couldn’t suit him 
till I took one an’ rubbed it on the bottom of the fry 
pan an’ put it on his plate, an’ he didn’t say nothin’ 
more about having ’em browner 1 ” 

By the time Dickson had finished his story, he had 
tossed us a slapjack apiece to commence on, and the one 
which fell to my share, instead of being a golden brown, 
was so pale I feared it would faint away before I could 
eat it, but I was so wholesomely impressed by his story 
that I did not dare to say “ browner, if you please.” 

Said Furguson, with his mouth full— 

“ Tis sweet to sup on slapjacks 
Amid the Adirondacks, 

And listen to the breezes 
Up in the tall pine treeses.” 

“ Or, while the guides fry batter, 

To hear the senseless chatter 
Of one who thinks himself a poet, 

And vainly strives to prove or show it! ” said I. 

“ Good for you, Cordelia, hit him again,” cried Aris¬ 
tarchus. But Furguson hastened to change the conver¬ 
sation by pointing to the moon which was just rising 
above the edge of the lake. 

“What is that round thing?” he asked, “it looks like, 
the Boston moon. Do you have moons up here, Dick¬ 
son ? ” 

“ Whole constellations of ’em, sir,” replied Dickson. 

“ I am prepared to testify to that,” said I, remember¬ 
ing how I felt and what I saw when that boat came 
down on my head. 

But we were too tired to jest much longer, and it was 
proposed that we retire for the night. Before we sepa¬ 
rated, Dickson brought a bottle to me and recommended 
me to anoint my face and hands with the contents. I 
looked at Aristarchus for an explanation. 

“ It is only a mixture of oil and tar to keep the mos¬ 
quitoes from eating one up alive,” said he. 

“ Why didn’t you use it yourself, instead of getting 
such a horrid looking nose?” asked I, sniffing at the 
bottle; but I smelled the reason and declined the 
mixture. 

We bade Furguson good-night and retired to our tent ; 
a large pile of hemlock boughs with a blanket spread 
over them,’ and another blanket to cover us, formed our 
bed, and on this I lay down. I tossed and tumbled for 
awhile, trying vainly to find a comfortable place or 
position, but turn as I might I could not get away from 
a sharp something that was perpetually sticking into 
my back or side. At last I got Aristarchus to investi¬ 
gate the bed, and he found a large knot among the 
boughs, which he removed. Then I lay quite still and 
comfortable for ten minutes but was disturbed by a 
loud slapping sound in the direction of the other tent, 
and asked my husband what it meant. He said they ' 
were ‘ ‘ slapping mosquitoes 1 ” Very soon I had to com¬ 
mence the process in my own defence, as they began to 
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sing about my ears. Aristarchus kept droppiug to sleep 
only to be wakened by my warfare against those blood¬ 
thirsty natives. 

“ Cordelia, can't you get to sleep?” he asked, as I 
hit him a blow on the head in an ineffectual attempt to 
put a limit to the existence of one of the noisiest 
serenaders. 

“ No. I can't,” I answered, shortly, but I kept quiet 
for a few minutes, and then I began to feel a queer 
rustling and moving beneath me. and I straightway 
imagined snakes, centipedes, lizards and boa-constrict¬ 
ors concealed in that bed of boughs. When I could 
endure it no longer. I waked Aristarchus, and informed 
him that there was a snake in our bed. He didn’t be¬ 
lieve me. but I insisted that I should die of fright if that 
bed was not examined, so he got up. The tent was 
dark in. spite of the moonlight outside, so he went out 
to the fire and lighted one of the guide’s lanterns, and 
in so doing, waked up the occupants of the other tent. 

“ What's up ? ” demanded Ferguson. 

“ Cordelia and I.” was the answer, “there’s a snake 
in our bed, and I am getting a light so I can see to rout 

him -” 

The guides said there were no snakes about us. but 
they got up. nevertheless, and arming themselves with 
axes came with Ferguson to our assistance. I held the 
light, and the four men picked the bed carefully to 
pieces, and when the last bough was removed, they 
found on the ground a poor little frightened toad, which 
they tossed out into the darkness, after which they re¬ 
made the bed in contemptuous silence and departed. 

We settled down again, but I was, if possible, more 
nervous than before. I heard the slightest sound in the 
woods, magnified tenfold. Aristarchus had just fallen 
asleep again when I heard a terrible scream, as of one 
in mortal agony or terror. I shook hint until I suc¬ 
ceeded in waking him, when the scream was repeated, 
and apparently nearer than before. 

“What is that? Some one must be murdered!” I 
exclaimed. 

“It is only a panther, he won’t come near us, do let a 
fellow sleep,” and “a fellow” turned over with an im¬ 
patient jerk. 


“ Only a panther,” I repeated, “and only a piece of 
canvass between us and this wilderness of wild beasts I 
We shall all be torn to pieces before morning.” 

The other tent was so near us that the sound of my 
frightened voice wakened Ferguson, who called out to 
know what had happened now; when Aristarchus told 
him, he called back that tire camp-fire would keep all 
such creatures at a safe distance, and ho got up and re¬ 
plenished the blaze, and told us to go to sleep. Aristar¬ 
chus gladly obeyed, but I could not close my eyes. I 
lay listening to every sound, and imagining all sorts of 
horrible catastrophes, until I fell into an uneasy slum¬ 
ber, during which a huge panther jumped from one of 
the pine trees close by, and came crashing through our 
tent, and alighted beside the bed, where he stood growl¬ 
ing and shaking his claws over me, until I was roused 
by Aristarchus, who was standing beside me shaking 
me. and calling out: 

. “ Wake up, Cordelia, wake up ! You have kicked me 
out of bed, and screamed loud enough to wake the 
dead.” 

Then I heard Ferguson and the guides rapping on the 
outside of the tent, and calling out to know what was 
the matter. Aristarchus explained that I had been 
dreaming, and as they turned back toward their own 
tent, I heard Dickson say: 

"Good Heavens ! What a dream it must have been 
to set a woman to yelling like that!” And the other 
guide said, “I don't wonder her husband is out of 
health. She will be the death of us all at this rate.” 

And Ferguson answered, “ Don't you worry: she 
won’t stay two days. I dare say she’ll go back to 
Bartlett’s with you to-morrow.” 

“ Do you hear that, Aristarchus? I demanded, “I’ll 
stay as long as you planned to stay, if only to torment 
Ferguson.” 

“So you shall, Cordelia,” he answered, soothingly, 
“ never you mind what they say, I’ll stand by you.” 

Aristarchus soon fell asleep again, but I had to re¬ 
sume conflict with the mosquitoes, who did not give over 
the battle until nearly morning, when I succeeded in 
getting a brief nap. Mrs. Susie A. Bisbee. 


VALUE OF A GARDEN. 


I hold that any farmer who is worthy of the name, 
will prepare a small plot, of ground for his wife and 
daughters, and that he will, out of love for them, make 
it all they can wish or desire. It is these little things 
that make home pleasant and happy; and it has been 
the lack of these that has driven many a loving heart 
out into the world, and away from sterile, barren 
homes. Give the wife and daughters a place to plant, 
tend and rear their flowers; help them if needs be, al¬ 
though it may take an hour sometimes that is hard to 
spare, and you will a thousand times bless God for s- 
ordering your mind that you did it. What husband or 
father, rugged though his nature may be, does not 
fondly linger round a home made so bright and cheer 
ful by the fairy hands of his wife and daughters, scat¬ 
tering, as it were, in his way, the beauties of their little 


plot? What son or brother ever forgets his home, who 
has found his room daily perfumed with flowers, which 
have been raised by the hand of a fond mother, or 
gentle, loving sisters, and placed there through the 
promptings of their own affectionate hearts? What 
daughter ever forgets the home where she lias cultivated 
her little garden, and year after year been so happy in 
the blossoms which have been borne upon the plants 
she has watered and tended with such patient care? 
Parents, brothers, sisters, the dear old home—all come 
back to her, though years may have passed away, in the 
scent or bloom of every flower. The family is seldom 
unhappy, Whose dwelling is surrounded with shady 
trees, and whose garden is gay with cultivated plants. 
Do not then, I beseech you, forget the little flower- 
garden.— Peter. 













A BIRTH-DAY SONG. 




AN AUTUMN GARLAND. 


Sunny, golden autumn, after the glaring heats of 
micl-summer, how welcome! Spring nor summer can¬ 
not match these charming September mornings and 
October afternoons. The sun runs high no longer, but 
comes in aslant under the trees and lights up everything 
with a golden glow. We are glad the tropic heat is 
past; but we stretch out our hands and try to grasp 
the delicious warmth of this autumu weather, fearing 
it will not last. Yet we have to thank that fervent 
summer sun for all which gladdens us now—these wide 
emerald fields, these leafy bowers, this rich luxuriance 
of fruit. It was that sultry fervency that brought 
the green into the leaves, and the gay colors to the 
flowers, and the soft ripeness into the fruit. Kindly 
fall the slanting rays now greeting the nodding Golden- 
Rod, purpling the grapes upon the wall, giving another 
warm touch to the red sides of the apples, another 
yellow glow to the pumpkins and squashes. 

How beautiful are the rich landscapes spread out be¬ 
fore our eyes ! Joseph’s coat of many colors is outvied 
by the variegated hues of field and forest. There is a 
splendor, an imperial royalty in our northern autumn, 
which makes the other seasons seem tame. There is an 
appropriateness, a fitness, in the ancient symbol which 
gives to winter the form of a stern Titan, to spring the lithe 
robustness of an Apollo, to summer the grace of a Hebe, 
while autumn has the majesty and maturity of a Juno. 


Autumn is queen of the seasons, a tiara-crowned em 
press, whose glowing robes of red and purple and saf¬ 
fron rival all the vaunted products of Babylonian or 
Tyrian looms. She reigns supreme, and in her realm 
are perpetual rest and beauty and tenderness. 

There is no exhausting heat, no burning sunshine, as 
we wander forth into the “ happy autumn fields.” The 
grass is still soft and green, the vines are still hanging 
in full, rich clusters along the roadsides. From the 
orchards float a sweet-apple odor. Tall Cat-tails stretch 
up their sceptered heads from the brookside, and the 
drooping, fleecy Clematis clamber the fences and hedges. 
Golden-Rods, the same that peered over the stone walls 
in the last days of August, yet nod to us in these still, 
October days, climbing up higher and higher in a thick 
tangle of greenness; for these autumn flowers do not 
hurry away, as did the-delicate Anemones—the wind 
flo ivers,—opening to the breeze, then floating off upon 
its zephyrs. They are all stout, vigorous herbs that do 
not care when the warm days of September give way 
to chill and cold, and the bright afternoons suddenly 
fall into damp evenings. And these fall afternoons are 
short, though charming; the sun sinks down at once 
and it is night, before we are aware the day is gone. 

But our wandering has not been in vain. Our arms 
are full of drooping vines, bright colors and feathery 
waves—wild flower spoils of the fields and the woods— 
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which we weave into a beautiful garland that has all 
the mellowness of the autumn days together with their 
brilliant coloring. Here is a bunch of Fringed Gentians 
with their carollas 

“ Blue, blue, as it' the sky let tall 
A flower from its cerulean wall," 

as Bryant sings, though, indeed, the color is of a purpler 
tinge than the sky. This particular bunch we gathered 
on the border of a hillside road, shut in by a sandy 
slope, where the stm shone warmly. The flower grows 
on a tall footstalk, with a long, bell-shaped calyx, out 
of which press its fringed edges. It is a coy, maidenly 
flower, only coming to its finder after diligent search; 
but one feels repaid. There are several varieties of the 
Gentian in this region, and all are pretty. 

In this autumn bouquet we have arranged many 
bright-colored berries which are now among the most 
noticeable glories of the hedges and meadows. There 
are the orange and scarlet berries of the Bitter-Sweet 
(Celasiras), whose leaves have a fresh, yellowish, spring¬ 
like greenness till late into the fall. Sandwiched be¬ 
tween these are the milk-white berries of the Cohosh, 
or White Baueberry. and the black-purple fruit of the 
Elder; then come the deep-red seeds of the Dwarf 
Cornus, sometimes called Bunch-berries, each set, as 
the flower was, in a frame made by four or five oval 
leaves: and, when we can find them. Baueberry plumes, 
which are among the finest of all the autumn splendors, 
the red juice deepening into coral berries that glow all 
along its leaves and causes the branch to droop gracefully 
like a plume. 

Golden Rods in bewildering variety glow in our 
lovely garland—all beautiful and stately as a Czarina. 
Some of these shoot up into tall plumes; others hang 
gracefully, the flowers rising from the upper side of the 
stalk in clusters. The leaves, too, of the different 
varieties differ in shape. There are a dozen species in 
this bunch, the search for which has led us along 
pleasant lanes and hedges in the dreamy autumn 
afternoon. 

Closely allied to the Golden Rods are the Asters, sort 
of cousins, in fact, both belonging to the great family 
of Composites. These are now in their season of glory, 


more than one hundred species being found in America, 
all gay and showy, with crymbed, panieled, or race¬ 
mose heads; flowers radiate, the rays white, purple, or 
blue and fertile, the disk yellow or reddish. In the 
garden Asters, the disk flowers give place to repeated 
series of ray flowers, and assume the appearance of the 
well-known China Asters. They bloom till very late; 
long after the other flowers have yielded to the touch of 
frost, gay beds of Asters can be seen looking as fresh 
and joyous as though it were yet summer. 

Among the glories of the garden in these late days 
are the Dahlias. Stately, stiff, ceremonious duennas, 
they are suggestive of the old days of ruffs and starched 
petticoats, when court beauties in jeweled stomachers 
and fardingales assembled round the “ Virgin Queen,” 
starched and be-stomached more than any of them. In 
those days, however, the Dahlia did not frequent 
royal courts, unless, indeed, it gazed wonderfully on 
Aztec or Peruvian magnificence, in the nut-brown 
hands of some dusky maid of Montezuma’s Court, or 
the Inca's Palace of the Sun. For this plant is of 
tropic origin, and was first introduced into Europe by 
Alexander von Humboldt, in 1790. It has since been 
successfully cultivated by many gardeners on both 
sides of the sea. The flowers of all the species are dis¬ 
tinguished by the absence of a pappus, and by a double 
involucre, the outer being many leaved, and the inner 
consisting of one leaf divided into eight segments. 
Their showy bloom lasts through all October, if pro¬ 
tected from hard frosts. 

Then there are the delicate yellow, late-appearing 
blossoms of the Madeira Vine, which, with its shining 
graceful leaves are very attractive. The last of the 
Clematis, a great bough, all fleecy white, contrasts 
finely with the rest, and is no little addition to the 
floral wreath. How I wish I could keep it forever, this 
garland of ours; but no, it must fade and perish just 
like the beautiful autumn itself. It is no fairy princess 
to go to sleep and remain the same for a hundred years. 
I pick my last Aster with sorrowful regret, knowing 
that against all this bed of variegated color will soon 
only be a dull, blank whiteness. All too soon my 
autumn bouquet will be a thing of the past. 

F. M. Colby.. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


At the season of the year when Nature provides us 
with flowers with the same lavish hand with which, in 
autumn, she paints the woods red, yellow, copper and 
brown, it is comparatively easy to make our rooms gay 
with Nature’s gift, and, by a little care in their arrange¬ 
ment, to give by their means the impression that our 
rooms are owned by people of taste and culture, how¬ 
ever cheaply and barely they may be furnished. Say 
we have a corner that is too far away from the centre 
of the room to form a sociable position for a seat. Get 
a large trumpet-shaped vase (they may be had to the 
height of six feet, and almost at any price), and fill it 
with branches of Horse-Chestnut, if possible, for, either 


when in flower in early summer or when brightened by 
autumn tints, it is especially decorative, and the shape 
of its leaves is more graceful and adaptable to these 
purposes than those of any other forest tree. With a 
few of the largest and coarsest of our woodland Ferns 
arranged so as to hang over the sides of the vase, and 
some Bulrushes stretching their long, brown heads high 
above the chestnut foliage, your bare corner will be¬ 
come a thing of beauty instead of an eyesore. These 
vases, so filled, may also be placed with advantage to 
show above the pretty Japanese screens that abound in 
modern drawing-rooms. 

When water plants—such as yellow Irises (commonly 
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called Flags), Rushes, Reeds, etc.—are in their prime, 
nothing looks better in a large vase, or more especially 
a Japanese jar, than any of these, or a variety prettily 
grouped. Taking care to arrange your flowers as much 
after the fashion of nature as possible, is the golden rule 
of all successful floral decorations. Thus, supposing 
the above-named aquatic plants are used, and, in addi¬ 
tion, Water-Lilies, Forget-me-nots, and Ragged Robins, 
which are all low-growing flowers, and you are going to 
arrange them in a shallow wooden tub filled with damp 
sand—place the Water-Lilies round the edge, and among 
them the Forget-me-nots; behind them, a gain, the Ragged 
Robins, mixing with them any of the leaves of about the 
same height, which may be found in abundance in 
marshy places; behind these, again, group your Irises 
with their sword-Iilce leaves, and, as a centre, have a 
mass of Bulrushes and Reeds, with common Rushes to 
give lightness to the whole, avoiding any stiffness in the 
arrangement, by placing a good many flowering grasses 
here and there over the whole, allowing them to top the 
Forget-me-nots and Water-Lilies by as much as they 
would do when growing naturally. 

For high decorations, use tall-growing flowers; for 
low ones, such as are stunted in their growth. Of 
course, there are exceptions to this rule as to all others; 
thus, Roses may be used in shallow glasses, especially 
for dinner-tables, with great advantage; and I think the 
following explanation will make plain why this is: You 
cannot gather a whole Rose tree, or even a branch, with¬ 
out doing material injury to your garden; so you pluck 
off the blooms with a short stalk, and tise them in low 
decorations merely as cut flowers that have not the 
smallest pretension to be anything else. With the 
water-plants it is different. You gather as much as 
you see growing in a state of nature; therefore arrange 
them as nearly as you can as you found them, for the 
eye that designed the Lilies of the field is surely worthy 
of imitation. 

In many drawing-rooms, valuable marble or alabaster 
tables are among the furnishing; and these, though 
often too precious to be put to the use they were origi¬ 
nally intended for, may have their beauty enhanced by 
one or two well-arranged bouquets of flowers being 
placed on them. It must be remembered in this case 
that the flowers are a secondary consideration, being 
merely to increase the beauty of the table, not to draw 
attontion from an ornamental but useful piece of furni¬ 
ture to th. mselves, as is often the case. For a wlfite 
marble or alabaster slab, nothing looks so well as scarlet 
Geraniums, varied with Spiraea or Lily-of-tlie-Valley and 
some Maidenhair Fern, arranged in a low vessel to 
bring the eye down to the table on which it stands. On 
no account should rare flowers be used, as they will 
then receive more attention from most people than the 
marble they ornament. 

Old punch-bowls are useful as receptacles for flowers; 
but then, again, they are often so beautifully colored in¬ 
side that it seems a pity to put anything in them. 
When this is the case, I would advise the bowl to be 
filled to the brim with clear water, and one or two 
Water-Lilies with a small leaf allowed to float in it. 
For blue and white Nankin china or delf, yellow is 
preferable to any other shade; .thus Allamandas and 
Maidenhair, or in large vases Sunflowers witty their own 
foliage, are very effective. Branches of the common 
creeping wild Rose, or of Hawthorn, either pink or 


white, and, above all, Apple blossom, are all lovely in 
blue and white vases. For small ones, Poppies or Eye- 
Daisies and grass cannot be improved upon. Very choice 
Roses are best kept alone—one variety in one receptacle 
—and, therefore, they ought to be put in small glasses 
or vases, as a great mass of one sort of Rose, however 
lovely, is stiff-looking; Maidenhair and a few of their 
own leaves are the only greenery admirable with Roses. 
The smaller kinds, indeed, are better entirely with their 
own foliage, and the pale-yellow sorts look extremely 
well in turquoise-blue Valery ware, at present so fashion¬ 
able. As a rule, however, I prefer glass vessels for 
Roses; but glass to look well should be most carefully 
cleaned and always bright. The colored glass vases, 
which can be had almost anywhere now, especially 
those with a crackled appearance, are useful for all sorts 
of flowers, and do not require such extremely careful 
polishing as the plain ones. One of the prettiest bou¬ 
quets I ever saw was of climbing Devoniensis (a light 
pink-blush Rose) and white Narcissus, with a few large 
fronds of Maidenhair in a round, bowl-shaped, light- 
green glass. 

No hard and fast rule can be laid down for the ar¬ 
rangement of flowers, though suggestions maybe made; 
and I hope that, if any readers make use of my sugges¬ 
tions, they will improve upon them with their own 
taste. Growing Ivy trained over a cane-screen has 
often been recommended as a decoration; but, owing to 
the necessary damp earth and the likelihood of creeping 
things (such as earwigs) accompanying it, I cannot say 
that it is a good thing. Long-gathered sprays of Ivy 
look just as well, and can be kept a long time by spong¬ 
ing them every day. In gathering Ferns (Maidenhair 
especially) care must be taken to select the old fronds, 
and they will last twice as long if part of the frond, as 
well as the stalk, is in the water; it is also a good thing 
to immerse them every day (over-head) in water. Sand 
is often used instead of mere water to arrange flowers 
in; and when this is the case it must be looked at every 
day, as it is apt to dry very quickly. Small- baskets 
gilded with Judson’s gold paint (which is very cheap 
and effective), and with tins made to fit them, are very 
pretty, either in the drawing-room or on a dinner-table. 
The small round baskets, formed like gypsy kettles, and 
which can generally be supplied with a broken cup or 
claret glass as a flower holder instead of a shaped tin, 
are very effective when arranged as we so often used to 
see them—pendant from three sticks, kettle fashion, the 
whole being covered with silver paper or. better still, 
gilt. The small baskets in which we buy Strawberries 
are very useful for holding flowers, either painted or 
gilt, and a garden saucer does, well to hold the water. 
Bottle-baskets, divided into compartments about six 
inches square, look well with a small flower-pot in each 
compartment and an Ivy trail round the handle. Creep¬ 
ing-plants are not half enough used for house decoration. 
What can be prettier than a window with a pot in which 
scarlet Tropasolum has been trained up a stake some six 
feet high on each side of it, the top shoots of the plants 
brought across and attached to each other so as to form 
an arch ? Clematis can be so treated with advantage.; it 
ought to grow to the desired height under the gardener’s 
care, and only be brought in when in full beauty, as the 
conditions of light and air in a dwelling-house are gen¬ 
erally against quick-growing plants. When flowers are 
in delicate Dresden or Sevres vases, they ought to be as 
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delicate as the vessel that holds them, otherwise they 
look out of place. You do not put a cart horse in a park 
phaeton, or a thoroughbred in a hay cart; thus place 
your exotic blooms in your royal-blue vases, and the 


wild flowers that abound in the hedgerows at present in 
an old Worcester milk-bowl, such as we often see on 
cottage dressers, and in both cases you will show good 
taste.—J. D. L., in London Queen. 


LITTLE BELL. 


Piped the blackbird on the beechwood spray : 
Pretty maid, slow wandering this way. 

What's your name ?” quoth he; 

•• What's your name ? O stop and straight unfold, 
Pretty maid, with showery curls of gold.” 

“ Little Bell," said she. 

little Bell sat down beneath the rocks. 

Tossed aside her gleaming golden locks; 

“ Bonny bird." quoth she. 

“ Sing me your best song before I go." 

•• Here's the very finest song I know. 

Little Bell,” said he. 

And the blackbird piped, you never heard 
Half so gay a song from any bird 
Full of quips and wiles : 

Now so round and rich, now soft and slow ; 

All for love of that sweet face below. 

Dimpled o'er with smiles. 

And the while the bonny bird did pour 
His full heart out freely, o'er and o'er. 

’Neath the morning skies, 

In the little childish heart below. 

All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow, 

And shine forth in happy overflow 
From her bright blue eyes ; 

Down the dell she tripped; and through the glade 
Peeped the squirrel from the hazel shade, 

And from out the tree 

Swtmg and leaped and frolicked, void of fear: 
While bold blackbird piped that all might hear, 
“Little Bell,” piped he. 

Little Bell sat down amid the fern; 

“ Squirrel, squirrel, to your task return ; 

Bring me nuts !” quoth she. 

Up, away, the frisky squirrel hies. 

Golden wood-lights glancing in his eyes, 

And adown the tree 


Great ripe nuts, kissed brown by July sun, 

In the little lap dropped oue by one ; 

Hark ! how the blackbird pipes to sec the fun, 
"Happy Bell.” pipes he. 

Little Bell looked up and down Uie glade ; 

“ Squirrel, squirrel, if you’re not afraid, 

Come and share with me!” 

Down came squirrel, eager for his fare, 

Dowu came bonny blackbird, I declare, 

Little Bell gave each his honest share ; 

Ah. the merry three ! 

And the while these frolic playmates twain, 
Piped, and frisked from bough to bough again 
’Neath the morning skies, 

In the little childish heart below, 

All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow, 

And shine out in happy overflow 
From her bright blue eyes. 

By her snow-white cot at close of day, 

Knelt sweet Bell with folded palms to pray; 
Very calm and clear 

Rose the praying voice to where, unseen, 

In blue heaven, an angel shape serene, 

Paused awhile to hear. 

“ What good child is this,” the angel said, 

“ That with happy heart beside her bed 
Prays so lovingly ?” 

Low and soft, oh ! very low and soft! 

Crooned the blackbird in the orchard croft: 

“ Bell, dear Bell,” crooned he. 

“ Whom God’s creatures love,” the angel fair 
Murmured, “ God doth bless with angel’s care ; 

Child, thy bed shall be 
Folded safe from harm. Love deep and kind 
Shall watch around, and leave good gifts behind, 
Little Bell, for thee.” 

—Thomas WesUcood. 


ROGER AT UNCLE NED’S. 


Well, I did go to Uncle Ned’s, but I was most afraid 
Papa wouldn’t let me go, after I was so naughty. I 
rode up here with Mr. Brown’s man—he goes to he 
city with butter and eggs to sell, and when he went 
back he stopped and took me and my valise; for Mamma 


said I might stay two or three weeks if Aunt Susan 
wanted, me to, and if they didn’t have any company 
staying there, and if I was a good boy, and, oh, dear, 
there was a lot more, but I don’t remember it all. And 
she said I must be “veryparticular" to wash my face 
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and hands clean, and not go fishing alone in the big 
pond. 

It was a long way up to Uncle Ned’s. We didn’t get 
there till it was most dark. Mr. Brown lives the next 
place to his—both of them are big white bouses, with 
lots of trees in front. 

Aunt Phillura is Aunt Susan’s sister—she lives there 
now all the time, and helps Aunt Susan. I wish she 
wasn’t there, though. I knew as well as I wanted to, 
when I first seen her, that she didn’t like boys. She’s 
cross-eyed, and I can’t really tell which one of her eyes 
is looking at me; then she is always asldng Aunt 
Susan why she don’t make Roger do this, and why she 
don’t make him do that? She’s got a little mite of a 
pug away up at the back of her head, and a big wart on 
her nose. I told Silas—he’s Uncle Ned’s hired man—I 
told him that I didn’t like Aunt Phillura; and he said, 
“That’s’cause she’s an old maid.” I said, “What’s 
that? Is it a woman that’s been made along time?” and 
he laughed, and said he “ guessed it was.” 

The other day, I rode old Whiteface to the brook to 
drink, and coming home I asked Silas to let me drive 
all alone, and he said I might a little way, while he put 
the bars up; so he let go, and then old Whiteface tried 
to eat grass, and that frightened me. I held on to bis 
mane as tight as I could, but when he was bending 
down to eat the grass, off I slipped, right over his head, 
and went into a big thistle all full of prickles, and that 
same day I tore my pants on a brier bush. That night 
when Aunt Susan was mending them, Aunt Phillura 
said, “Well, I guess you’ll have enough of that boy, if 
he stays two weeks longer.” Aimt Susan only laughed 
and said “she wished she had a boy of her own.” She’s 
real pretty. I guess she hasn’t been made as long as 
Aunt Phillura has. She laughs at Uncle Ned—he’s real 
funny—but Aunt Phillura doesn’t laugh very often, 
and when she does, he acts as if she hated too, awfully, 
—most as if she was real mad ’cause she had to. 

Afternoons she knits stockings, and sometimes she 
gets asleep in the red chair under the piazza. One day 
she dropped her knitting while she was asleep, and 
Spot, the kitten, got it, and tossed and tumbled it away 
out on the grass, and the needles got out. and I tried to 
get it away from her, and she pulled, and I pulled, and 
it was tangled in the Rose-bushes, and in a little while 
it got all pulled out, so there wasn’t any heel, or any 
toe, or anything left of it, only a lot of blue yarn all 
twisted round Aunt Susan’s Rose-bush. Pretty soon 
she waked up and looked for her knitting,—and I ran 
and hid behind the fence. Then she saw the kitty and 
the yarn, and she jumped up and went after her, and 
said, “Good gracious,” and “Sakes alive,” and began 
talking to herself, and she said she “ wished there 
wasn’t a cat in the whole world,” then she saw me, and 
she said, “nor a boy nuther.” 


She has been real cross at me ever since I brought in 
the pig. You see, Ned said, when I first came, that I 
might have one of the little pigs—he’s got ten of ’em— 
and I said, “Which one?” and he said, “The smallest 
one would do for me,” and he s&id if I’d make it grow 
as large as the rest, I might take it home with me when 
I went, and I thought that would be good, ’cause you 
see I could sell him, and get some money to buy fire¬ 
crackers and candy and pea-nuts. Uncle Ned talks 
real funny. I don’t suppose he thought I’d really want 
it, or catch it, and carry it up to my room, but I did. 
.1 sleep in a little bed-room at the top of the stairs, next 
to Aunt Phillura’s room. It’s a nice little room—Aunt 
Susan let’s me go up there with my books and toys 
whenever I want to. 

Well, I had heard folks say that a pig wouldn’t squeal 
a mite, but keep real still, if you put him in a bag to 
carry him anywhere, so I looked a long time for a bag. 
At last I found the green bag that Silas keeps his fiddle 
in sometimes. I thought that would do, so I got 
Sammy Piper to help me. There was a little place in 
the pen where the pigs could get out, and run in the 
grass to play, so we caught the littlest one, that Uncle 
Ned said I could have, and when Aunt Susan and all 
the rest were in the parlor with some company, I went 
up-stairs and put him in my room and shut the door. 
I thought I could get him fat quicker, so I could give 
him bread and milk every meal-time, and some of my 
lunch, and soon get him as large as the others. I gave 
him my coat to sleep on, then I went down to get a pan 
of nice, rich mud for him to play in. 

I’d got things all fixed up nice for him, but I didn’t 
say anything to anybody about it, because I want¬ 
ed to surprise ’em, and I guess I did; for Aunt 
Phillura heard a noise there, and she went to see 
“what under the canopy was the matter;” and just 
as she opened the door at the head of the stairs, 
out jumped the pig. He upset her, and went tumb¬ 
ling down the stairs. She screamed, and all the 
folks came running out of the parlor to see what was 
the matter, and they tumbled over the pig—that is, 
some of them did; and Aunt Susan said I couldn’t keep 
the pig up in my room any rt'ore; but she laughed, and 
so did Uncle Ned, and he said “I couldn’t use his house 
for a pig-pen.” Silas caught the pig and put him back 
with his mother again, and I guess he was glad to get 
there. 

When he upset Aunt Phillura, she sat right down on 
her best gold-bowed spectacles and spoilt them, and 
she hasn’t liked me very well ever since. She keeps one 
or the other of her eyes on me aU the time, and says to 
Aunt Susan, “Good land, shan’t I be glad when that 
boy goes home 1 ” 

Some time I’ll tell you about my fire-works. 

May Mackenzie. 


The years write their record on human hearts as 
they do on trees, in hidden, inner circles of growth 
which no eye can see .—Saxe Holm. 

Music and flowers are evangels of purity and faith, 
redolent of God, if we but unlock our hearts to their 
ministry. 


To judge religion we must have it—not stare at it 
from the bottom of a seemingly interminable ladder.— 
George Macdonald. 

The cheerful heart, like the kaleidoscope, causes most 
discordant materials to arrange themselves into harmppy 
and beauty. 













HOME DECORATIONS. 


Spare Moments Well Employed. 

It is astonishing how much can be accomplished by 
taking up fancy work at odd moments, and the many 
beautiful articles which can in this way be made to 
decorate one's home will prove that the time lias truly 
been well employed. A table cover seems a large piece 


is seen, satin, though more expensive, is preferable. 
Flowers and border of dilferent hue may bo desired, for 
instance, a crimson plush band with border of Poppies 
or Nasturtiums; but. in this case the green leaves will add 
to the beauty of the design. The coloring of the cover 
should, however, be selected with regard to the room for 
which it. is intended, that it may harmonize with the 


Embroidered Table Cover. 



of work to undertake, but if a little at a time is done 
each day, it will not be long before a very satisfactory 
result is shown by the progress made upon it. A very 
handsome one is of gold-colored sateen, a band of purple 
Pansies embroidered with arrasene, as this gives the soft 
velvet-like appearance which is the nature of Pansies. 
The flowers are arranged in a massive border without 
leaves, and about three or four inches from the edge of 
the material. Below this is a band of olive-green plush 
three-eighths of a yard wide. The lining may be of 
sflicia, but as the corners which fall over the table are 
very apt to turn the lining in such a position that it 


furniture and drapery. If well executed, the result 
will be very pleasing. Another new and pretty piece of 
work is a wood basket. They are of willow, and can be 
purchased at any willow-ware store. The shape is low 
and rather broad, with sides but no ends; also a handle. 
These are ornamented with plush or Momie cloth, 
which is cut to fit each side, and both pieces embroidered 
with some pleasing design. They are then securely 
sewed to either side of the basket, and a box plaiting of 
ribbon across the top of each side for a heading. The 
ends are left plain across the bottom, and gay satin rib¬ 
bon bows are tied at either side of the handle. These- 
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baskets are used to stand beside the 
tire-place through the autumn and 
winter to hold the wood for replenish¬ 
ing the open wood-fire now so much 
in vogue, and they are very pretty 
receptacles for the same. 

A tidy mado of pongee 
is exceedingly pretty, 
ornamented with darn¬ 
ed work. Some grace¬ 
ful design is first lightly 
sketched upon the ma¬ 
terial, and embroidered 
in outline with ' silk. 

The color of leaves and 
flowers, the veining of 
the leaves and stamens 
in the flowers also to 
be embroidered. The 
edges of the tidy are finished with a hem an inch and a 
half wide. The entire surface of the pongee, except the 
hem, flowers and leaves, is to be covered with darning, 
executed with silk the color of the pongee. The stitches 
are placed as regularly as possible, thus giving the 
groundwork the appearance of silk canvas. The work 
is not difficult, and is durable and pretty. M.E.W. 


A Dinner-table “Harmony” in Yellow 
and White. 

The following description of an effective dinner-table 
decoration, earned out in yellow and white, appeared 
recently in the Art Interchange and may be useful to 
people desiring something novel. Down the centre of 
the table was placed a piece of cream-colored satin 
sheeting, with the family coat of arms embroidered in 
yeUow silk in each corner. In the middle of each side 
was worked the crest and a shield. A conventional 
border, worked in yellow silk, comiected the armorial 
bearings. The whole of the centre of the satin was 
finely darned with the same silk in a diamond pattern, 
having in the middle of each diamond a small flower; 
all round the edge a small tassel of fringe yellow silk 
was worked in. The effect of a centre-cloth as above 
is extremely handsome, as it looks a mass of em¬ 


broidery when the details are elabor¬ 
ately carried out, so much so as almost 
to hide the satin sheeting. The d’oyleys 
for the dessert plates were worked on 
similar satin, with the coat of arms 
in the centre, having the 
edged scalloped round, 
and tiny tassel fringe, 
all in yellow. The 
menus were quite plain, 
cream tinted, with a 
gold line round the 
edge. The name-cards 
were tied on to the top 
of the menus with yel¬ 
low ribbon. In the 
centre of the table there 
was a large piece of pre- 
sentationplate. Oneach 
side of the centre-piece, a Palm was planted in a soup- 
plate. The plants had been taken out of the pots, and a 
good deal of earth shaken away. (If this is carefully done, 
no permanent injury is sustained by the plants, as they 
can be repotted again, and do well.) The Palms were 
made quite firm in the plates with sand, which was 
covered with Lycopodium, taken out of the pots, and 
with the roots laid on the top of the sand in the shape 
of a mound. Round the edge of the plate Ferns were 
placed, and yellow Cornflowers, so much used, were 
wired and stuck in about the gi-een groundwork. A 
brass Eastern bowl was placed on each of the four cor¬ 
ners of the centre-cloth, a little way in. The bowls had 
Lycopodium on the top of the plates, with white Water- 
Lilies laid on, and a little Maidenhair Fern. Each of 
the eighteen guests had a specimen glass, with a fine 
Mareclial Niel Rose in it. Over the table hung an 
antique brass chandelier, filled with candles; and on 
the table were some brass candlesticks. The effect of 
the tout ensemble was remarkably good. 


Needlework Notes. 

Although few distinctively new stiches are employed 
in executing the many beautiful designs in needlework 
for the fall and winter seasons, those already familiar to 
us are so modified as to give to the decorations a fresh- 




Desiqn for Tidy in Harked Wore.. 
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ness ami attractiveness quite irresistible. Outline and 
darned work combined and outline alone are very 
much used, and promise to remain popular for some 
time to come. At Shepherd's decorative art store, 
on Broadway, we were shown a beautiful cover for 
dressing-case with mats to correspond, all made of 
white transparent canvas, very like Swiss muslin in ap* 
pearance, decorated with a design of Wild Roses ar¬ 
ranged in a conventional pattern, leaving very little 
groundwork; each portion of the design was outlined 
with embroidery silk and then tilled up with long darn¬ 
ing stitches, the leaves dark-green and the blossoms 
rose-color. Wide lace bordered each piece. A tidy of 
this same canvas had a similar design of Hollyhocks, 
but in this the pattern was outlined with the silks; and 
the groundwork, which necessarily was more open be~ 
cause of the largeness of the blossom, was tilled up 
with darning in dark-green silks, just in reverse from 
the manner of working the dressing-case cover. 
Either way is quickly done, and very effective. The 
outer edge of the tidy was simply finished with a wide 
hem. 

A.buffet cover of white crash was another pretty ar¬ 
ticle. the design of deep-red Cherries worked with crew¬ 
els in solid embroidery. A branch was arranged across 
each end. double stems of Cherries with a leaf at¬ 
tached were scattered over the centre, looking as life¬ 
like as though accidentally dropped there: the ends 
of the cover were finished by fringing the crash to 
the depth of four inches, and slightly netting it at the 
top. 

A unique design for a cradle quill consisted of a group 
of cherub faces worked in outline with pale-blue crewels, 
upon a yard square of white flannel : running diagon¬ 
ally across the square underneath this lovely group, 
were the words “ May angels guard thee,” worked with 
the blue crewels. A three-inch band of blue flannel 
bordered the white square, and this was edged with 
torchon lace. 

At the Decorative Art Society's rooms, the beautiful 
things in fancy-work are quite bewildering: each piece 
is so nicely executed, you realize at a glance that needle¬ 
work is really an art, and the successful needle-woman 
an artist. Of the many articles exhibited, one very 
handsome piece was an olive-satin banner on which was 
worked a spray of Golden-rod. The tiny yellow blos¬ 
soms made with embroidery silk in star-stitch, repre¬ 
sented the natural flower perfectly. 

An amber-colored sateen scarf had worked upon it 
with silks corresponding to the natural colors, branches 
of a Pine-tree, showing cones and needles; one could al¬ 
most fancy the refreshing odor of the Pines was eman¬ 
ating from them, they seemed so real. The scarf was 


finished with a two-inch border of plain gold plush 
across tho ends, and fringe. 

A large cushion of fawn-colored silk was embroidered 
in style of Louis XVI., with very narrow ribbons which 
were drawn in to form tiny leaves and petals. The en¬ 
tire pattern, consisting of very lino work, was executed 
iu this way, embroidery-silks being used only for sta¬ 
mens and chain-stitched stems. 

Plain linen, just tinted with cream color to bo used for 
an afternoon tea-cover, had a border about five inches 
wide of a conventional pattern, executed iu what is 
called old German embroidery, every figure or leaf com¬ 
posing the design being outlined with two shades of 
blue floss and filled in with white linen (loss in button¬ 
hole. and simple lace stitches, giving the border a very 
delicate, yet rich appearance. The cover was edged 
with torchon lace three inches wide, all the solid parts 
in the lace worked in feather-stitch with the blue floss. 

A linen-cambric tidy intended for a cushion-cover or 
whatever required a lace-like appearance, had a centre- 
square of fine drawn work, the threads caught together 
with a lace-stitch; this was surrounded with a half-inch 
hem ornamented with linen-floss in feather-stitch; 
another strip of drawn work simulating insertion, and 
outside this an inch-wide hem edged with fine torchon 
lace. 

A set of twelve doilies with Venetian design was 
valued at $32; a centre-square iu each was filled in star-^ 
like patterns worked with gold silk, the design being 
different in each one, though all were bordered with fine 
drawn work and fringe. 

Chamois-skin made a novel cover for a round stand of 
bamboo : it was neatly fitted to the top and decorated 
with a vine in gold and silver leaf ; the edge finished 
with fringe of the chamois, made by clipping it in quar¬ 
ter-inch strips ; it was fastened to the stand with fancy 
gold nails, and made a very dainty piece of furniture 
for a lady’s boudoir. 

A mantel lambrequin of unbleached linen momie-cloth, 
with Poppy design, was prettily worked in outline; 
blossoms done in red, and the leaves and seed capsules in 
dark-green. 

Very dainty scented baskets, shaped like the crown 
of a gentleman’s hat, and resembling Palmetto, were 
ornamented in blue and shades of green crewels in point 
russe, long effective stitches; the cover, which was the 
same shape as the basket proper, only not so deep, was 
trimmed with broad blue satin ribbon, tied in a flat bow. 
The basket inside was first thinly covered with cotton, 
to which was added some delicate perfume, and then 
lined with pale-pink satin. It had no handle, and was 
probably intended as a case, either for handkerchiefs or 
laces. Cynthia. 


DRESSY AND PLAIN COSTUMES. 


Some very handsome suits are being shown at the fall 
openings, and the combinations used in their construc¬ 
tion are decidedly novel; for instance, amarine-blue vel¬ 
vet reception-dress, made by Worth, is trimmed with 
fur and lace, and a walking-dress of rich brown brocade 
velvet is combined with plain brown and cardinal, and 
trimmed with passementerie, into which very fine beads 


are introduced. Another suit has a front of cardina 
satin, with the entire drapery of chenille and jet; the 
court-train of rich brocade-velvet of black and cardinal, 
and the bodice of plain black velvet, with chenille yoke 
lined with cardinal. An evening-dress from Worth has 
for its front cream velvet, brocaded with richly-colored 
bouquets of Roses, and is elaborately trimmed with a del- 


. 
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icate shade of pink satin and pearl trimmings; the 
entire waist and train are of rich shade of groseille 
velvet. Waist and sleeves are trimmed with satin .and 
pearls beautifully blended. Such costumes however, 
are only adapted to those who live to dress, and we re- 
joico that fashion provides as well for our ordinary 
walks in life, by giving such simplicity as one finds in 
the tailor-made suits, and it is surprising that these 
remain popular, contrasting, as they do, so greatly in 
their severe plainness with the elaborateness of house- 
dresses. Surely, nothing could be more appropriate for 
street wear than these suits, and one sees very few 
changes in them from last season. Fewer rows of 
stitching are used, or else a narrow, flat mohair braid is 
stitched on the outside or put on the edge to resemble a 
cord. According to a writer in the Bazar, frock-coats 
to be used with these suits area trifle longer and looser, 
and may be made of the cloth of the dress or of a 
heavier material. They are double-breasted, straight 
down the front, are fitted with one dart, and have a 
rolling collar; the frock back is like that of a man’s 
coat, open down the middle seam below the waist-line, 


bound and lapped toward the left, the seams between 
the back and side-forms folded over and flatly pressed. 
Flat buttons the size of a silver half-dime are covered 
with the cloth, and the pockets show only slits straight 
across each side, faced with braid, and finished with an 
arrow-head of silk embroidery at each end. The dress- 
waist is like the coat, except that it has two darts, is 
single-breasted, and has standing collar. It must be 
fitted perfectly to the figure, as the popularity of the 
Jersey waist is due to its nice adjustment, and this 
necessitates a perfect fit in the plain waists. Coat 
sleeves are high shouldered and very close-fitting, with¬ 
out cuffs, but have button and button-hole at the wrist. 
Bone buttons the color of the cloth are the choice. The 
skirt is plain, with its lower part cut in eight reversed 
pyramids, ten inches deep, falling on a piece of the 
cloth finished with a knife pleating, three inches wide. 
Long overskirts reaching to within two or three inches 
of the foot in front are worn with the plain skirts; they 
are draped very high on the hips, and are quite bouffant. 
A hem with a flat mohair braid on the edge, or a cord 
of braid showing below the edge, is the only trimming 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


White Sponge Cake. 

Whites of ten eggs, one and a half cups of sugar, one 
cup of flour, one teaspoon oven full of cream tarter sifted 
through the flour three times. Fine granulated sugar 
should be used and should be stirred into the flour; then 
add the whites of the eggs gently and put in a moderate 
oven. It must be remembered that no soda is used, and 
this cake should not be beaten like other cake—only 
made smooth. It will require about forty minutes to bake. 

This recipe is a favorite with lovers of cake, and if 
the results from attempting a cake from it are not satis¬ 
factory, the fault will be with the baker or the material. 

Ice Cream No. 2. 

One quart of rich cream and the whites of three eggs 
beaten to a stilt' froth. Stir together, sweeten, and 
freeze in the ordinary manner. It can be made in a 
few moments, and is delicious. 

Soda Sponge Cake. 

One cup sugar, one cup of flour, three eggs, two even 
teaspoons of cream tartar, and one-half teaspoon of 
soda. Dissolve the soda in two tablespoons of water. 
Flavor with Lemon extract. 

Vienna Coffee. 

Select coffee of a fine flavor, make it strong and 
clear. Have ready some whipped cream, slightly 
sweetened. Put the usual amount of sugar and hot 
milk into the cups, pour in the coffee, and heap a spoon¬ 
ful of the whipped cream on each cup as you serve it. 

This is the season for all kinds of pickling, and as we 
cannot improve on the recipes which, were given last 
year, we refer our readers to the numbers containing 
them, as they are the result of years of experience of 
some of the best., housekeepers, and are not culled from 
exchanges or printed cook-books. Pickled Peaches 
made from the recipe in the Cabinet for October, 1882, 


were kept a year without loss in flavor or appearance' 
The recipe for higdom is a valuable one, and if strictly 
followed will be duly appreciated ; it is to be found in 
the same number of the Cabinet, which also contains 
the recipe for pickling Cucumbers. 

If the climate is such that it is at all difficult to keep 
pickles, Cucumbers should be treated in the same man¬ 
ner as the higdom. There should be weak vinegar put 
on them after the hot water has been poured off, and 
when they have stood a week, this should be thrown off, 
and strong vinegar, in which the spices, sugar, peppers 
and white mustard have been boiled, be put on them- 
Vinegar must at all times be put on boiling hot. 

If manufactured vinegar is used the pickles will be¬ 
come soft after a while, as the acid from which it’ is 
made will eat them. Vinegar should only be bought 
from a dealer who can be relied on to furnish that made 
from the pure cider. White wine vinegar is used for 
pickling Onions, and the imported Hungarian can be 
bought for about eighty cents per gallon. The Onions 
should be very small, and must be peeled and laid in 
weak brine over night; then boiled in just water enough 
to cover them until they begin to be a little soft, when 
they should be poured into a colander and every pari icle 
of water drained off. Have some glass jars heated, fill 
them with the Onions when they are thoroughly drained, 
and fill up the jars with hot vinegar in which the spices 
have been boiled, and seal them up or put them in large¬ 
mouthed bottles, and cork tightly. If you have no good 
cellar to keep them in, pour melted sealing-wax over 
the cork, and put them in a dark, cool closet. 

Water-bugs may be destroyed by the persistent use 
of dry powdered borax and pulverized sugar in equal 
parts. Use a bellows to force it into all cracks and cre¬ 
vices. The bugs, will not eat the borax alone, but will 
eat it if it is mixed with sugar. Mrs. C. G. Herbert. 




















CURRENT NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Our New Premiums for iSS_|. 

The announcements below of our new premiums for 
faU and winter of ‘So and ’Si wiU doubtless gratify our 
subscribers as much as they do ourselves. To get such 
as would give the greatest satisfaction has been a study 
with us, and with the result we are weU pleased. The 
two Everblooming Roses are truly gems which will de¬ 
light enthusiastic rosarians: the flower seeds, fresh, vig¬ 
orous, and of pronounced value for any city or country 
home, will, in bloom, be, with the Roses, pleasant re¬ 
minders of the Ladies’ Floral Cabinet. 

Remember, every yearly subscriber coming direct or 
through a club agent, is entitled to the two Everbloom¬ 
ing Roses or the ten packets of Flower Seeds, as they 
may select at time of subscribing or renewing. 

Premium No. I. 

TWO EVERBLOOSHNG ROSES, 

White, red, yeUow or pink, as the subscriber may se¬ 
lect. If no choice of color is made, we wiU send Bon 
Silene and Perle des Jardins. 

The Rose premium wiU be given in aU cases where 
seeds are not preferred. 

Premium No. 2 . 

SEEDS. 

Gaillardia Picta Lorenziana. —Novelty, one of the most 
desirable annuals ever introduced. 

Petunia Nana Compacta Multifora. —New. 

Coreopsis Lanceolata. —A perennial and constant-bloom¬ 
ing variety. 

Pansy. —All the fancy varieties mixed. 

Balsams. —New and rare colors. 

Mignonette. —Miles spiral. 

Zinnia Haageana. —A beautiful novelty; deep orange 
yellow, keeping its color when dried. 

Phlox Drummondii Grandiflora Splendens. —Mixed. 
Gladiolus. —Allen’s hybrid. 

Morning Glories. —Fine varieties. 

Premiums for Clubs. 

To any subscriber sending us a new subscription and 
§1.25, we will send one of either of the following as a 
premium for getting a new subscriber, or to any one 
sending us five new subscribers we will send six of the 
following numbers, as they may select, post free. 

1. One large bulb, Lilium Auratum. 

2. One root, Eulalia Japonica. Fig. in No. 97 Cabinet. 

3. One Platycodon Grandiflorum. Fig. in No. 106 

Cabinet. 

4. Six best Gladiolus in six sorts. 

5. Four best Double Tuberose. Common or Pearl. 

G. One plant, Spiraea Japonica. 

7. One variegated Day-Lily. 

8. One bulb, Lilium Lancifolium Praecox, the best 

White-Lily under cultivation. 

9. Two roots. New Japan Iris. 

10. Three Lilies in three distinct sorts. 


Edgar Sanders says, “There is probably no city iu 
the United States, with any pretension to the nnmo of 
city, that has so little of the nursery business around it 
as Chicago.” The first intimation we have had that 
there was a deficit of any kind in Chicago, and what is 
wonderfully strange, one of her citizens makes tho 
assertion. 

* 

* 

Ip not already too late, seeds of choice varieties of 
annuals should be saved. Unless very choice, and it is 
folly to grow others, save no seed. Buying from re¬ 
spectable seedsmen, who get their seeds grown in cli¬ 
mates best adapted to their perfect development, we are 
almost sure to have better strains than when we save 
our own. unless we give special attention to their cul¬ 
ture. There is no easier way of ruining your gardens 
than by filling them with plants raised from very ordi¬ 
nary seed of your own saving. 

* a 

The vapor of tobacco juice, says the Scientific Ameri¬ 
can. has beeu tested in France as an insectide in green¬ 
houses with great success. Instead of burning or 
smoking the tobacco, which is a very offensive process to 
some persons, the tobacco is made into an extract by 
soaking or boiling, and the juice is then placed over a 
chafing dish, a fire, or the flame of an ordinary lamp, 
and deposited in the green-house or conservatory. 
Delicate plants which are very sensitive to smoke are 
not injured by this vapor, and it leaves no offensive 
atmosphere, while it effectually disposes of thrips, lice, 
scale insects and slugs. One quart of tobacco juice 
vaporized in a house containing 350 cubic feet is an 
ample amount. 

* « 

# 

A. L. Siler, Hillsdale, Utah, writes to the Gardener's 
Monthly: “You may say to your Canadian correspond¬ 
ent that Clematis Montana is the plant that he wants for a 
bedding plant; it is not a climber, but a trailing plant, 
with large purple flowers, produced in May and June. 
It prefers a rocky or gravely poor soil, and grows when 
it gets but little moisture. It is hardier than the oak, 
and is the plant that a Canadian would naturally want. 
Clematis Douglasii might give him some satisfaction, 
but it is a herbaceous perennial. 

* * 

* 

A gardener in Baltimore who has a number of large 
hot-houses for growing early cucumbers, keeps a hive of 
bees in each house for the purpose of distributing the 
pollen. 

* « 

* 

Lieutenant Houghton, who has recently visited New 
Guinea and several other groups of islands in the Pacific, 
says the Scientific American, reports the existence of a 
prehensile tree. It appears to be a species of ficus, al¬ 
lied to the well-known Banyan Tree, which throws out 
from its branches air-roots, that eventually reach the 
ground, and take root there, and in their turn beqorne 
new stems, which perform the same function; so that a 
single tree will eventually extend so far as to form a 
complete forest, in which the stems are united by the 
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brandies to eacli other. The prehensible tree in ques¬ 
tion similarly tlirows out from its branches, long, flexi¬ 
ble tendrils, which, touching the ground, do not take 
root there, but twiue around any article that may lie 
within their reach. After a time these quasi branches 
contract, so that they fail to reach the ground; but the 
finger-like processes continue to closely grip the article 
round which they have twined themselves, and which 
are consequently suspended in mid-air. In this way, 
articles of considerable weight may be literally picked 
up from the grouud and held in suspension. 

» * 

• X- 

To DIO in the mellow soil—to dig moderately, for all 
pleasure should be taken sparingly—is a great tiling. 

One gets strength out of the ground as often as one 
really touches it with a hoe. There is life in it; it goes 
into the seeds, and it also, when it is stirred up. goes 
into the man who stirs it. 

* * 

*• 

Thomas Meehan says double Dahlias are not double in 
the sense that a double Rose or other flower are double. 
The florets of the disk have simply been enlarged so as 
to be somewhat strap-shaped as the ray flowers are, in¬ 
stead of tubular as they are nominally. But it is said 
there is now a real double Dahlia—that the central- 
florets have each another or others inside of them. 

» * 

* 

A garden well kept is easily kept. 

* * 

* 

The quickness of vegetation in Lapland is astonishing. 
The following is a calendar of the Lapland year. June 
23—Snow melts. July 1—Snow gone. 9—Fields quite 
green. 17—Plants at full growth. 25—Plants in flower. 
August 2—Fruits ripe. 10—Plants shed their seed. 18 
—Snow. 19 to June 23—Snow and ice. Thus it appears 
that from their first emerging to the ripening of their 
seeds, the plants take but a month, and spring, summer 
and autumn, are crowded into the space of about fifty- 
six days. 

* * 

* 

There is a wide-spread belief, says the Pall Mall 
Gazette, that Holland is the only country which pro¬ 
duces first-rate bulbs. So far as Hyacinths and Tulips 
are concerned, this is true. There seems to be some¬ 
thing in the Dutch soil or climate eminently favorable 
to their development. But the popular belief is, that 
not only Hyacinths and Tulips, but all the commoner 
bulbs, such as Crocus, Narcissus, Snowdrop, and the 
like, ought also to come from Holland. This belief is so 
deeply rooted that our gardeners are forced to humor it, 
and, as a consequence, millions of the commoner bulbs 
are annually grown in the neighborhood of London, 
and exported to Holland to be reimported as Dutch 
bulbs at an increased price. We have it from one of 
the most important nurserymen near London, that he 
thus annually exports half a million bulbs to Holland 
for naturalization, and to be returned at once. At this 
time of year, by the way, the pruderitwindow-gardener 
lays in his stock of Hyacinths. The old London idea 
that they should be planted in their glasses on Lord 
Mayor’s day is a fallacy. If planted early in September, 
they grow more strongly and flower better and earlier. 
They should be kept in the dark until the glass is pretty 
well filled with roots. 


In our article on “City Shopping” in September 
Florae Cabinet, we inadvertently omitted to enum¬ 
erate among Philadelphia’s leading Merchants malting a 
specialty of mail orders, Messrs. Cooper & Conard, 
whose name is familiar to our readers through our 
advertising pages and through faithful execution of all 
orders entrusted to them. 


Catalogues, etc., Received. 

Geo. S. Josselyn, Fredonia, N. Y.—Semi-Annual 
Wholesale price-list of American Grapevines, Small 
Fruit Plants, etc., for fall of 1SS3. Fay’s Prolific Cur¬ 
rant a specialty. If one tenth of what is said in favor 
of this Currant is true, and we do not in the least doubt 
it, it should'be extensively cultivated. 

John Lewis Childs, Queens, N. Y.—Annual Bulb 
Catalogue, giving a complete list of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Lilies, etc., for fall planting. Fully illustrated, and 
sent free to all applicants. 

J. C. Vaughn, Chicago, Ill.—A very neat Catalogue 
of Bulbs, Seeds, etc., for Autumn planting, together with 
a complete list of florists’ supplies, implements, etc. 

Hallock, Son & Thorpe, Queens, N. Y.—Annual 
Illustrated Catalogue of Bulbs, Plants, Seeds & Small 
Fruits for fall planting. Its colored plate of Lilies is 
fully equal to any catalogue illustration we have seen. 
Sent free to all applicants. 

Ei P. Roe, Comwall-on-the-Hudson—Catalogue of 
Small Fruit Plants and Grapevines. Mr. Roe’s con¬ 
tinuance in business is a public benefit. 

Ferry, D. M. & Co., Detroit, Mich.—Retail Catalogue 
of Dutch Bulbs, etc., etc., for autumn planting. The 
title of this catalogue conveys but a poor idea of what 
it contains; for, we notice in it not only bulbs of all 
descriptions, but hardy, herbaceous, and greenhouse 
plants, fruit and ornamental trees, small-fruit plants, 
vegetable and flower seeds. As a new departure from the- 
universal custom of sending fruit-trees by freight or 
express, they send all varieties by mail, a plan we 
heartily endorse, as a common cause of failure in fruit 
culture is in putting out trees when they are large- 
enough to bear a fair crop of fruit. This system will 
enable farmers to buy eight Apple trees, that will be 
sure to live and thrive, for one dollar, instead of paying, 
one dollar each for those that are quite liable to die. 

John B. Moore & Son, Concord, Mass.—List of 
Grapevines. The new White Grape, the “Francis B. 
Hayes,” a specialty. 

Rural New Yorker, “Fair Number.”—A finely illus¬ 
trated number gotten up for distribution at the various- 
fairs throughout the country, for the benefit of their 
advertisers. 

Haines, R. H., Moorestown, N. J.—Wholesale cata¬ 
logue of Strawberry Plants, Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines, etc., etc. 

Lovett, J. T., Little Silver, .N. J.—Illustrated Cata¬ 
logue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Small Fruit Plants, 
Roses, etc., etc. “The Hansell” Raspberry is one of 
Mr. Lovett’s specialties, and, judging from our experi¬ 
ence with it, too much cannot be said in its favor. As¬ 
sn experiment, we put out some small plants of it last 
spring, and to our surprise they gave us sufficient fruit to 
test its quality, which we consider of a very high order- 
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NERVOUS PROSTRATION AND 
GREAT DEBILITY. 


HOUSEHOLD BOOKS, 


The subjoined report in the Case of a young lady in 
Minneapolis, Minn., shows how quickly Compound 
Oxygen acts upou the nervous centres and gives a 
new vitality to the whole nervous system: 


Which we heartily commend for presents 
to ladies, and for the home centre-table. 
Published at the office of the Ladies’ 
Floral Cabinet: 


Ladies’ Guide to Needlework. 


“It is now six weeks," writes the mother of our 
patient, “since our daughter began taking your 
Home Treatment, and we can truly say that it has 
done more for her during this time thau any other 
medicine could have done. 

“She was suffering from severe nervous prostra¬ 
tion and great debility of the whole system . which 
had only beeu aggravated for two months previous bv 
using medicines harsh for the stomach, causing much 
gastric irritation. 

“We truly feel more than gratified with the result 
of the Compound Oxygen, and wish her to continue 


its use until she is relieved from some of the standing 
difficulties she has had from a young girl. She is 


now able to be around the house, can eat any easily 
digested food with moderation, and, as a rule, sleep's 
much better nights. * * * She has been troubled 
with chronic constipation from a child. The Oxygen 
has given more relief to her thau any other remedy 
ever tried." 


A handbook of all the various kinds of needlework, 
edited by S. Annie Frost, giving minute directions, 
aided by more than 100 illustrations, for knitting, 
crocheting, etc. Its first chapter commencing at the 
foundation of needlework, explains the different 
stitches used iu white embroidery, viz., button hole, 
eyelet-holes, satin-stitch, spot-stitch, knot-stitch, 
wheel and herring-bone stitches. From these one is 
led on to raised embroideries or tufted work. Roman 
and Cliiuese embroidery, also lace-work in its many 
stitches, patterns being' given for two handkerchief 
borders. Chapter eight, on knitting, will be appre¬ 
ciated, now that this style of work is so popular. 

158 pages, nearly 100 illustrations, clotli-bound, $1, 
post free. _ 


tho critical eye of the truly artistic. The rules which 
Kovoru these direct oils bolng ^st. beauty of fora; 
id. harmonious combination of color: 3d tho nines. 


of each article of furniture for its especial "onto? 
and the adaptation and appropriateness of each 
ornament for the particular purpose to which It 
jis applied. 

It gives instructions iu papor-lmnglng and kalso- 
mining, so that, they can readily bo done by those 
who desire to decorato their own walls*. It tolls how¬ 
to furnish economically, yet tastefully, dining-rooms 
living-rooms, libraries, parlors; wlmt to do with the 
windows, mantels, sofas and chairs; how by small 
outlays many things can be utilized to make home 
beautiful which have lost their cliann through defects 
caused by constant wear. 

31-1 pages, 350 iltustrtions, cloth bouud, $1.50, post 
free. 


In this case, as in many others where there is a dis¬ 
eased and highly sensitive nervous organization, a 
seeming aggravation of symptoms occurred on first 
using the Oxygen, showing its quick penetration and 
active force. “ Her symptoms," says the report, 
“ were worse for awhile, and she was more nervous 
and very sensitive to the effect of the Oxygen on in¬ 
haling, but she can now take it regularly without 
difficulty." 

“no faith in it." 

It is but natural that physicians who know little or 
nothing of Compound Oxygen should class it with 
the nostrums of the day, and when inquired of in 
regard to it, answer that they have “ no faith in it." 
It rarely happens, however, that a change of opinion 
does not take place whenever they can be induced to 
give it a trial, as in the case mentioned below, which 
we take from the letter of one of our patients in 
Shelby County, Ind.: 


Artistic Embroidery. 

Every lady interested in the ornamental brauehes 
of needlework will appreciate the practical directions 
for its artistic effects whicn are giveu in this work, 
the design of which is to show the best and easiest 


Household Hints and Recipes. 

This is not a cook-book but is devoted to house 
keeping topics, and contains a great amount of infor¬ 
mation about housework and recipes which are the 
result of personal experience of the editors, and as 
such are intended to be strictly roliahlo and trust¬ 
worthy. Its suggestions upon tho best way to ar¬ 
range the spring house-cleaning contain many ideas 
that are valuable to all housekeepers. The hints 
for the laundry upon washing blankets, lace cur¬ 
tains, etc., soap making, both hard and soft, and 
aids to ironing, will be appreciated. It contains 
more than 310 topics upon which suggestions are 
given which will be especially valued hv young 


methods of undertaking this branch of art. which the | housekeepers, saving them from many failures as 
writer does from her own experience with the aid of well as wasted time and unnecessary expense, 
nearly *200 illustrations, aud explanatory designs. It i 3 .» pages, cloth bound, $1.00; post free. 

gives in detail the manner of workiug Kensington em- _ 

broideries, aud its chapter upou ** Tue simple ideas of 
.read tv 


color," should be read by every one who contemplates 
the grouping of different shades to ensure an harmoni¬ 
ous effect. It describes the manner of making fruit 
doileys and decorating them with outline embroidery 
and drawn work, so that almost any ueedle-woma'u 
could undertake it with satisfactory results. 

Holbein embroidery (fully explained in Chapter 15) 
is simply done and very artistic in its effects. It is 
worked 'upon table linen, towels, etc., with colored 
threads, and has literally no wrong side, the design 


Evening Amusements. 

It is very important that our young people be 
made to prize tho home and find in it so many pleas¬ 
ures that outside enjoyments, which tend to lead 
them into paths full of temptations, shall have 
no attractions, and when hands and brains have 
been busy through the day, some relaxation and 
merry-making is needed, which, harmless in it¬ 
self, shall prove a source of enjoyment to all 
participants, both old and young. This work is 


being equally distinct upon both, having the effect of well adapted to supply the need folkways of accoim 
pen-drawing : and as this style of ornamentation is plishing this as it is comprised of more than 100 fire- 
now one or the most popular ways of decoration, side games, adapted to both children and the older 
this description alone renders the book a valued one. ' ’ ’■ " ” * 


135 pages, 500 illustrations, cloth-bound, Si, post 
free. 


Household Elegancies. 


“ When we moved here the physician of this place. 

Dr.-. was treating a woman for consumption, and 

of course I knew that he was only helping her into 
the grave. So I took him your treatise on Compound 
Oxygen and insisted that he try it. but he ha i no 
faith in it. After two or three months. I concluded 
to advise che woman herself to use it, even if it was 
stepping in ahead of our M. D. So, as soon as I told 
the lady about it. she wanted me to send for a Treat¬ 
ment. Bat when the physician heard of it he insisted 
on sending for it himself. Tie woman improved 
from the commencement of its use. Since then the 
doctor has used it in several other cases with grati¬ 
fying results .” 


Of the many points of interest which this volume 
contains,one of its most attractive features will doubt¬ 
less be its complete description of the manner of mak¬ 
ing and arranging phantom leaves. These directions 
taken alone are well worth the price of the book; 
the instructions given are minute, and are rendered 
very clear by the illustrations. 

The preservation of autumn leaves, crystallized 


members of the home. Itsjsong games would be 
appreciated by teachers iu kindergarten schools and 
be used for entertainments where children are to 
participate. It contains general directions for tab¬ 
leaux vivants, charades, etc., how to arrange for 
statuary, so that with these aids an eveniog enter¬ 
tainment can be gotten up with comparatively Utile 
trouble. 


350 pages, cloth-bound, SI.50, post free. 


Window-Gardening. 

Treats of the general management of window-gar¬ 
dens, kinds of window-boxes and stands best adapted 
how and when to be 

.. ... . , . . : ,.«vc lC v., 0 vi. «vo U adapted to them. It 

preserving white flowers, and the manner or taking has directions for making propagating boxe 3 , heating 
leaf photographs follow- in their order and interest, cases and co]d frameSi a 7,i g&el a carefully-selected 
as other pleasing ways of keeping a bic of the sum- on iy suc ] 1 plants for furnishing small conser- 

mer days always aoput us. vatories as are recommended by long experience, 

- ’J n< ^ an P amt * n o et,on F a J lc * I ,v0 P’| 1 and which are distinguished for masses oi flowers, 

is the heading of one of its chapters, which also tells fi ne i eaves interesting habits and easy cultivation, 
of Japanese lacquered-wonc or papier-mache, gild- Its chapter on hanging-baskets is full of helpful aids. 
in ?’ etc - ... ... ... , . .. . for their beauty depends in a great measure upon the 

3 JO pages. illustrations, cloth-bound, ‘Si.50, post ornnhinnHon of p’ ‘ ri ’ ‘-’—* — 


BRONCHIAL TROUBLE. 


A gentleman in Warren, Pa., who had a Treatment 
last falL sent for another in April last. In ordering 
it he wrote: 


“ For the past two or three years I have been 
troubled more or lass vritJainflam mat ion of the bron¬ 
chial tubes, and I think also with some form of dys¬ 
pepsia. causing a depressed feeling in the chest, es 
pecially so late in the day after eating and becoming 
tired. Last fall I thought I would be obliged to leave 
my business. 3Iy brother sent for an Oxygen Treat¬ 
ment, and by using It I received so much benefit that 
I have been attending to business all winter. Iam 
to-day comfortably well, although I still have a little 
inflammation in my chest at times. I have recom¬ 
mended it to several of my frieDds who are unwell, 
and am going to continue its use myself.” 


3X) pages. 23S illustrations, cloth-bound, ‘.$1.50, post com bination of plants. It devotes another chanter 

P aia - _ to the treatment of different varieties of the Ivy, 

ways of training, etc.; tins is followed by climbing 
1 Ladies’ Fancy Work. plants suited to the parlor or window, and creepers 

, , ..-T for balcony-shields in summer. Lovers of Ferns 

. T^V 3 mtei Kled as a companion volume to House, w m appreciate the portion devoted to wnrdian cases 
hold Elegancies, containing, as its title indicates, anc j f ern eries for those whose houses are so situated 
hints and helps to hone tastes and recreations, and as not to admit sunshine enough to insure constant 
IS prepared by the same authors. It describes very , , jn wi ndo\v-pIant 3 , can enjoy the delicate 
minutely the manner of making wax flowers, giving of „ i lands 0 n 1P f 01 nei v 

directions for over fifty varieties with illustrations 3 jo pages, 2.50 illustrations, cioth-bound, $1.50, post 
and patterns. Hair-work is another interesting fea- _ aid J 
ture, having twenty-five illustrative designs, also Its I 1 

feather orname ts: as many beautiful articles can Tjrr. m , n H . r Own Flower- 

be made from peacock feathers and the plumage of fc-very Woman Her own r tower 
of our native birds. i Gardener. 

An entire chapter, containing forty illustrations, is 
■ • ■ ’ tll-n 1 “ — 


, ... ^ i, , n-u - -i , • ■ This delightful littlo work upon out-door gardening 

devoted to shell-work. There are also descriptions for indies, is full of useful information for laying out 
of fish-scale embroidery painting upon ground glass, I f | ower borders, ribbon beds and tho arrangement of 
etchm- upon glass, and many other ways of making ornil mentaJ plants, selection of seeds for the annuals 
miscellaneous fanev ornaments. i_i.— ..mt-oninr? ninnilni» mif nnu 


Onr ** Treatise on Compound Oxygen containing 
a history of the discovery of and mode of action of 
this remarkable curative agent, and a large record 
of surprising cures in Consumption, Catarrh, Neu¬ 
ralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., and a wide range of 
chronic diseases, will be sent free. Address, 


•w. osa <n - 4 . *• , ., , . . and perennials, weeding, watering, planting out and 

.300 pages, 3o0 illustrations, cloth bound, Si.50, post prun ing. The great satisfaction of yard ornaments* 
* ree * tion is to have it a success, that one’s labor and care 

. . , * ■ Ifn nn 11, net 


Dr*. STABKET St PA LEX, 
1109 St 1111 Girard St., Phila., Pa. 


Beautiful Homes. 

This work is written with the desire to assist the 
! perplexed housekeeper in the most tasteful ways of 
, furnishing her house, so that it shall not be merely a 
; show-room but possess an individuality of its own 
which will make it as entirely distinct as numan char¬ 
acter, believing both judgment and discrimination are 
required to arrange one'shouse so that it will not offend 


shall not be bestowed in vain. Many thin^must 


either be learned from our own. perhaps bitter, ex¬ 
perience, or the experience of others upon whom wc 
can rely, and ladles will find the suggestions given to 
theso pages such as they can put into practical use. 

148 pages, cloth hound, SI.00, postpaid. 

Address orders to 

LADIES’ FLOIIAL CABINET, 

33 Vesoy St., New York. 
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Volume XII. 


NOVEMBER, 1883. 


THE SELAGINELLA. 


Tiie Selaginella derives its name from Selago, an climbing habit; many of them are remarkable for the 

ancient name of a Lycopodium from which this genus metallic lustre of their leaves, which makes them ex- 

lias been separated. The species constituting this genus tremely elegant, consequently favorite objects for the 

are popularly known as Club Mosses, and are, botan- greenhouse, and for wardian cases. S. Convoluta, a 

ically, half way been the Ferns and the Mosses, partak- native of Panama, has the fronds curiously curled in 
ing of the nature of both. This genus differs from the and contracted when dry, so as to form a ball some- 



Lycopodium, only, in having two-ranked stems, some 
of which grow to a considerable length, and in the 
form of its fruit. The species are numerous, and mostly 
inhabitants of warm countries. They vary greatly in 
stature and habit, some being very dwarf and compact, 
while others attain considerable size, and are of a 


what like the Rose of Jericho, but expands again when 
moistened. It is commonly called the Resurrection 
Plant, because of its commencing to grow, when ap¬ 
parently dead, by coming in contact with water. S. 
Mutabilis has the remarkable property of changing its 
color during the day; in the morning it is a bright 
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green, but as the day advances it gradually be¬ 
comes pale, and at night resumes its deeper tint. S'. 
Cixsii has a beautiful metallic lustre, richly shaded 
with blue, resembling the tints of a peacock’s feathers. 
S.Ccesii arborea. variety having the same beautiful tints 
as the preceding, but is a climbing plant of grand pro¬ 
portions. These two varieties will not succeed unless 
grown in a hot-house, where there is a moist atmos¬ 
phere. They grow best under tall-growiug Ferns or 
Palms, where they can have considerable shade. 

Selaginella luvolvens Vciriegata, the subject of our 
illustration, is a dense-growing variegated species intro¬ 
duced from Japan; some of the branchlets, instead of 
having the ordinary green color, are creamy-white, and 
these being mixed in freely with the green, produce an 
elegant variegation, similar to that which occurs in 
some of the finely-branched coniferous plants, such as 
the Retinosporas. The plant forms a pretty dwarf tuft, 
consisting of an overlapping series of fan-shaped, or 
many-forked branches surrounding the central axis. 
This species, although preferring the green-house, will 
thrive well in the conservatory or window-garden. Like 
the rest of the family, it should be grown in the shade. 

Selaginellas may be propagated to any extent, where 


there is sufficient warmth, shade and moisture. Chooso 
a healthy, vigorous-looking shoot, well supplied with 
rootlets that are not the least shrivelled. Fill a thumb- 
pot with very sandy peat, nip the lower part of the cut¬ 
ting back to one or two of the best rootlets, and insert 
it tenderly, just deep enough to cover them, and press 
the soil gently. If inclined to spring out of the loose 
stuff, peg the stems in their places, or place a light 
weight over the rooting joint, cover with a bell-glass 
keep moderately moist; and in a very short time the 
cutting will start from the point and grow away ac¬ 
cording to its proper character. The smallest scrap is 
sufficient if it has a healthy rootlet, but it is rare that 
good plauts can be got, except of the prostrate kinds, if 
the point of the cutting is removed. From a scrap 
an inch long, of S. Cassii, a square of four feet can be 
covered in a single season, by leading the growths 
regularly and covering the rootlets with soil ns fast as 
they are produced. In the arrangement of loose flow¬ 
ers for parlor or table decoration, we know of nothing 
more appropriate or beautiful than long sprays of Sala- 
ginella. nor do we know of any foliage that will remain 
for so long a time perfectly fresh and beautiful, after 
beiug cut. 


NOVEMBER. 


Little of interest is left in the garden, if we value it 
for its flowers only, or rather, for the effect the flowers 
have upon the senses: but the true gardener has a much 
higher appreciation of his work, for it is the flowers 
that are in him that make the garden beautiful, and 
what others see only occasionally is but the reflection 
of the true beauty of the inner life that affords its 
possessor an unceasing stream of enjoyment. In win¬ 
ter as well as in summer, by night and by day, in sun¬ 
shine and in storm, the gardener has his flowers con¬ 
stantly before him; there is not a plant, shrub, tree or 
vine, that is not always, to him, in full fruit or flower. 
Give him a seed, no matter what it may be, and that 
which others would have to wait months and perhaps 
years to see develop into beauty, and whatever would 
be produced, he sees as plainly, and with as much satis¬ 
faction as though the plant was in full bloom before 
him; for the history of the plant and its early associa¬ 
tions, whether of joy or sorrow, are indelibly printed 
on his memory. He sees the Apple-tree only in full 
fruit, and the Rose-tree in full flower; he sees the briar 
only after it has received the bud of the Jacqueminot, 
whose fragrance fills the evening air, while others are 
lacerated by its thorns. 

November furnishes the tree gardener with plenty of 
work and a corresponding amount of pleasure; for with 
Vi,'m the two go hand in hand. In preparing the garden 
for spring, his first work is to prepare it in his soul, 
where he can see it, and then transfer it to the ground 
for others to see and admire. The frost having com¬ 
pleted its work, let us now commence ours. Where 
alterations in any of the departments of the garden 
are contemplated, now is the time to commence them, 
so that the work may be performed while the weather 
is suitable and before the ground is frozen up. An im¬ 
portant work that is almost invariably neglected, is the 


lawn, which, when well kept, is an object of far 
greater beauty than a moderately well-ordered garden; 
in fact, we know of nothing more beautiful than a 
really good lawn, and there is nothing more unsightly 
than an uneven lawn, or one upon which the grass is 
what is termed patchy, that is, where rough tufts of 
couch or other coarse grasses grow out from among 
the finer kinds and impart a ragged appearance to the 
surface, and plantains, or other weeds are allowed to 
grow. Not less objectionable, is a lawn that burns in 
patches in dry weather, some parts being quite green, 
and others as brown as the gravel w’alks. This disagree¬ 
able feature arises from insufficient nutriment in the 
soil, or more commonly from the good soil being deeper 
in some places than in others. However expensive the 
house may be, as a rule, but little attention is paid to 
grading and preparing the lawn, a work that is quite as 
important for artistic effect as is the painting of the 
house. A good lawn is always seen and noticed before, 
the house is taken into consideration, and a good lawn, 
artistically planted, in front of a cheap but neat house, 
will attract far more attention, and is more home-like 
than an expensive mansion with neglected surround¬ 
ings. For a perfect lawn, a deep, rich, and moderately 
heavy soil is essential; it should be dug at least two feet 
deep, and no one part deeper or richer than another; 
this will give the grass an even chance, it will all grow 
alike, and what is of greater importance, it wall all-be 
of the same color. In the formation of new lawns, the 
work should not be deferred later than this month. As 
we have just stated, the ground should be dug at least 
two feet in depth, and made rich the whole depth, and 
after the surface is made as nearly level as possible, and 
well rolled down, there should be a surface dressing of 
well-rotted manure and soil of equal parts mixed, and 
spread over to the depth of two inches, upon this clean 
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turf should be laid evenly and packed down as hard as 
possible. Over this should be spread a light covering of 
well rotted manure and fine sand mixed. As soon as 
the grass commences its growth in the spring, roll with 
a heavy roller, rake off all that remains of the manure, 
and the preparations for a perfect lawn are completed. 

In the Power garden much work remains to be done. 
Dahlias and Cannas must bo taken up and stored care, 
fully away for the winter. Geraniums, not needed for 
potting, can now be taken into the cellar, and closely 
packed in boxes filled with sand; it is better, after being 
taken up to let them remain out-of-doors for a few days 
to let the foliage dry, in order that they may not mould 
from too much moisture. Do not give any water dur¬ 
ing the winter, and, although apparently dead, they 
will make good blooming plants for the coming sum¬ 
mer. In taking up Dahlias, it is not desirable to cut 
down their stems before the frost has injured them, nor 
to remove them from the ground before there is a real 
necessity for doing so, as the tubers continue maturing 
so long as they are not exposed to frost or excessive wet. 
We find Dahlias keep far better during the winter, if 
the roots are not disturbed for two weeks after the frost 
has killed the tops. 

As this is the season for planting nearly all kinds of 
bulbs, we may again suggest the desirableness of having 
a bed of Hyacinths in the flower garden, or in some 
part of the pleasure ground, and we would also urge' the 
planting of Tulips again. And when both are planted, 
the little trouble required to protect them from severe 
freezing will be repaid ten-fold by the quality and quan¬ 
tity of bloom. 

The beds and borders of the flower-garden should be 
freed from all rubbish, and where there are no bulbs to 
interfere, the soil should be thoroughly dug over, and 
thrown into ridges, in order that the frost may kill all 
the insects and disintegrate the lumps, making the 
whole friable the coming summer. This is particularly 
necessary in the vegetable garden, where, as early as 
possible, every vacant space of ground should be 
trenched or dug up. The surface should be left as 
rough and lumpy as possible. Throw the soil up in 
ridges two or three feet high from the bottom of the 


WASHINGTON 

Art Applied 

Op late years there has been a great deal of pattern 
and formal arrangement of plants in designs and com¬ 
binations representing mosaic, arabesque and other 
geometrical figures, also mechanical figures and animal 
portraiture. This has not always been well done, and 
in such cases frequently condemned; but with experi¬ 
ence and a more suitable class of plants for the purpose 
there has been a decided improvement, and now at most 
of the public parks and gardens throughout the country 
many beautiful examples can be seen each season. This 
is especially true of Allegheny City Park, Pa., where 
great originality of design is shown. The Superinten¬ 
dent, Mr. W. Hamilton, is one of the leaders of this 
system, and it can justly be said of his last success that 
nothing has been seen to equal two of these pieces either 
in this country or any other. They are medallion por- 


trench, and have the ridges at the base as narrow as 
possible, in order that the frost may reach every par¬ 
ticle of the soil. In throwing up the ridges, simply in¬ 
vert the earth, and by no means smash it with the spade 
after it is turned over. In summer-digging the usual 
practice is to leave the earth as fine as possible. All 
this must be carefully avoided now. Even the spadeful 
of earth must be turned gently, for fear of breaking it 
down in the process. There is a two-fold reason for all 
this care—to expose as much surface to the air as is 
possible, and prolong the season of roughness to the ut¬ 
most limit. If soil be broken line when inverted in 
winter it soon consolidates into hardness. Snows and 
rain batter it down, and it might almost as well been 
unturned. But left rough, every sunbeam warms, 
every raindrop nourishes it; and it is gradually mel¬ 
lowed by natural forces into the best possible condition 
for the growth of crops of any kind. The necessity for 
this work applies only to heavy loam and clayey soils, 
and particularly to such as are liable to be covered with 
water during a portion of the winter. On light, sandy 
soils that are underlaid with gravel trenching it is un¬ 
necessary, at least it is not absolutely essential. Clay soils 
worked in this manner will be as light and friable all 
through the summer as light loam would be, worked in 
the ordinary manner. When land is to be trenched, let 
the manure for the coming crop be put on in the fall. 

All the leaves which are now falling from trees and 
bestrewing the lawns and pleasure grounds, should, 
when collected, be carefully laid by for the formation 
of leaf-mould. This is the most valuable of all soils in 
the culture of potted plants, generally; and yet how few 
there are who care for or preserve it. It contains all 
the elements that sustain plant-life, and can be used 
anywhere and at all times with the best results. If not 
wanted for immediate use, let it remain until wanted; 
it will not be injured by age, on the contrary, its value 
increases with its years. This is also the best time to 
collect sod, which should be corded up and left to the 
action of the elements for disintegration. Well-rotted 
sod with a small proportion of old manure from the 
cow-stable, makes a compost in which almost any 
plant will luxuriate. 


AND LINCOLN. 

to Bedding. 

traits of Washington and Lincoln, so life-like and natu¬ 
ral that at the distance of one hundred yards there was 
not a moment’s hesitation as to who they represented. 
The extreme length of each bed is forty feet and the ex¬ 
treme width fourteen feet, sloping from eighteen inches 
at the back to nine inclies above the ground-line of the 
lawn in front; the portrait being in the centre of an oval 
frame occupying ten feet. 

Mr. Hamilton has among his many acquaintances the 
friendship of F. Meyers, Esq., one of the best artists as a 
sculptor in Pennsylvania,. who very kindly gave his 
assistance. The.best likenesses of Washington and Lin¬ 
coln were obtained, and after a suitable mixture of loam 
and cow-dung had been kneaded together, Mr. Meyers 
made exact copies eight feet long and wide in propor¬ 
tion, raising the figures at the highest point a foot or 
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more above the level of the general designs; after tins 
came the planting, ■which must have been extremely 
difficult. Tins was entirely with Echeveria Secunda 
glauca. of which were used nearly 8.000 in each portrait, 
from plants two inches in diameter to those not more 
than one-quarter of an inch. For those parts of the 
features standing in relief the larger plants were used, 
standing out boldly in the line of sight, such as the 
beard, the hair, shoulder and drapery; for the smoother 
or secondary surfaces, the plants were so arranged as 
to show a quarter of the imder side being tipped away 
from the vertical lines: for the depressions of the fea¬ 
tures. the smallest plants were used; and in the portrait 
of Lincoln even the wrinkles on the forehead and the 
furrows in the cheek were as natural as if from a photo¬ 
graph. as was also the ear-lobes and indentations of the 
ears. To make all more life-like, those parts on the 
secondary surfaces where the plants were leaned back¬ 
wards, the sun had so tinged the surfaces as to cast a 
flesh-like tint over the whole, when seen at a distance, 
giving it the appearance of the finest bronze. 

So much for the portraits, which rested on a cushion 
of Othonna crassifolia. surrounded by an oval frame 
of Alternanthera Paranoyeoides of about eight inches 


wide, the corners filling up the square being Sedum 
carneum variegatum. 

Now for the spaces of twelve feet, each side of the 
Lincoln portrait, beginning with a broad band of Alter¬ 
nanthera Paranoycoides fourteen inches wide, and a 
band twelve inches wide of Alternanthera Aurea, alter¬ 
nating and repeating until the spaces were complete, 
a broad band, some twenty inches wide, of the bright 
red Alternanthera Amabilis superba running diagonally 
through from the farthest top corners to the base of the 
portrait. In the design, on either side of the Washing¬ 
ton portrait, Alternantheras were used, but arranged in 
the shape of a fan, the longest rays reaching to oxtreme 
top corners on either side. Tho quantity of plants used 
in these two designs was as follows: Echeverias, 16,000; 
Alternantheras, 18,000; Sedums, 200; Othonna, 300; a 
total of 34,500. Mr. Hamilton, in all of his artistic 
bedding, always plants so that in a week after the plants 
are out they are as good as at the end of the season. 
There is no waiting for plants to till up, and the effect 
is instantaneous. What will be done at Allegheny next 
year remains to be seen, but if there is anything new 
to be found out we have no doubt it will be there. 

Queens. L. I. JOHN THORPE. 


PROTECTING PLANTS DURING WINTER. 


The utility of protecting plants during winter is not 
sufficiently appreciated; even those of reputed hardiness 
in any given climate will well pay the expense of partial 
protection from the severity of low temperatures. Wil¬ 
liam Saunders, in an article upon this topic in one of our 
exchanges, says: “ It is sometimes remarked that a plant 
to be fitted for general cultivation must have, among its 
good qualities, the faculty of taking care of itself at all 
seasons; but it must be remembered that the majority 
of plants, grown for the sake of their products, have 
been removed from their natural conditions, by change 
of climate, selection, crossing, hybridizing, etc., to such 
conditions as are found most conducive towards realiz¬ 
ing the purposes for which they are grown; protection 
from extremes of temperature, therefore, becomes a 
part of culture routine, and in many instances it is one 
of much importance. 

“ The degree of cold that plants will resist without 
being injured cannot be definitely ascertained short of 
actual experiment; their powers of resistance depend 
upon many contingencies. A plant will sometimes be 
destroyed by exposure to a temperature not lower than 
it had previously encountered without sustaining any 
apparent injury. It is not to be supposed that this 
seeming anomaly is due to any change in the laws of 
Nature; but it is to be traced to causes that influence 
the resisting power, and upon the knowledge of these 
causes depends our ability to aid, by culture processes 
and appliances, this power of resistance in plants which 
form the objects of special culture and care. 

“The exact process by which cold destroys plants is a 
matter upon which there is yet room for conjecture. 
The mechanical action of frost on vegetable tissue is 
undoubtedly a cause of injury; fluids expand while 
freezing, and the expansion of the sap while undergoing 


this process lacerates and disrupts the tissue, interrupts 
the connection of the sap-vessels, and hastens destruc¬ 
tion and decomposition, especially in delicate and suc¬ 
culent growths. When, therefore, a plant has reached 
a degree of maturity which has converted the fluid 
matter into woody fibre, its power of resisting cold is 
much greater than when its tissue is highly charged 
with watery matter, so that it is a well established 
axiom that plants resist cold in the inverse ratio of the 
quantity of water which they contain, or in proportion 
to the viscidity of their fluids. 

“ But it is also well known that the mere thermomet¬ 
ric degree of cold does not indicate the extent of the 
injury that plants suffer during winter. The liygro- 
metric condition of the atmosphere is at least of equal 
importance. 

“Plants that pass with safety through a zero cold in 
December, will frequently be destroyed by the cold dry 
winds of March, although the thermometer may not 
indicate more than ten degrees of frost. The intense 
acidity of these cold winds acts in a similar manner as 
the hot, dry winds of summer. 

“ The moisture of the plant is extracted by evapora¬ 
tion, and the resulting injury will depend upon the 
amount thus evaporated. 

“ It follows, therefore, that whatever tends to render 
tissue moist and prevents its solidification, increases its 
susceptibility to injury from cold; and whatever tends 
to reduce its humidity and hastens the conversion of 
fluid matter into woody fibre, increases its power of 
resisting cold; and upon the recognition of these princi¬ 
ples all protecting appliances should be based.” 

We would add to the above that in a climate as 
changeable as ours, where it is by no means an uncom¬ 
mon occurrence to have all the seasons represented in a 
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period not to exceed twenty-four hours, that during 
midwinter plants suffer more than in climates much 
colder but where the ground is covered with snow the 
entire winter. In such climates and localities, plants 
that will not endure a moderately mild climate are per¬ 
fectly hardy. Why ? Simply because they have a natu¬ 
ral, consequently the best possible, protection against 
frost—snow. 

It is a mistake to suppose that a plant that is perfectly 
hardy in Maine will prove so in Washington, a mistake 
that has been the means of many a gardener’s loss of 
valuable plants. The best means of protection to all 


classes of herbaceous plants is to cover them, say six 
inches in depth, with newly fallen leaves; this covering 
should be put on after the ground has been slightly 
frozen, as the protection is more important to keep the 
plants from thawing out than from freezing up. A light 
frame put around tender Roses and other shrubs, and 
filled with dead leaves is the best protection that can. 
be afforded them, and this should not be taken off too 
early in the sjaring, not until the buds start and the frost 
is out of the surrounding ground. Then it is better 
to protect the plants for a few days against the 
sun’s influence. 


NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


November 

The unusually heavy rain prevented anything like a 
good attendance of the members and their friends, be¬ 
sides preventing the exhibitors from making many 
entries of choice flowers, which would have been made 
under more favorable circumstances. Notwithstanding 
the storm, the display of Dahlias and Gladiolus was 
remarkably fine. Messrs. I-Iallock, Son & Thorpe, of 
Queens, N. Y., made one of the best exhibits of Dahlias 
we have ever seen, taking the first premium for the 
finest general display, the best collection of named 
varieties, and for the best twelve, and the best six 
varieties. Tlios. Tait, Esq., of Staten Island, was an 
.able competitor in all the classes, some of his flowers 
were remarkably fine. In Gladiolus, the only compet¬ 
itors were C. L. Allen & Co., of Garden City, and 
Messrs. Hallock, Son & Thorpe, of Queens, Long Island; 
the former carrying off all the first prizes, the reverse 
of the previous month’s exhibition. In Messrs. Allen’s 
collection were several new seedlings of great merit. 
Among them were Adelaide Neilson, a large and well- 
arranged spike of delicate pink flowers, with the edges 
of the petals feathered with darker pink, with a heavy 
blotch of crimson on the lower division. John Adams 
was the name given to a long spike of bright pink 
flowers, with a heavy white line through each petal. 
Emerson somewhat resembled Princess Mary of Cam¬ 
bridge, but is a longer spike, and the flowers have more 
substance; color pure wliite with a heavy carmine 
blotch on the lower petals. Marguerita is a pleasing 


Meeting. 

variety; color, ivory-white with a sulphur blotch on the 
lower divisions, and the edges of the petals delicately 
tinted with pink, an entirely new combination of colors. 
John Gilbert's name is honored by an exceedingly- 
handsome variety. The spike is long, the flowers of 
medium size, and well arranged, the petals are well 
rounded, and nearly alike as to size, giving the flower 
a Lily-like appearance; color, vermillion shaded with 
rose-pink, with a dark, heavy blotch on the lower divi¬ 
sions. The great attraction of the new varieties, and 
the ones that received the Society’s Certificate of Merit, 
was named Margaret Newton; it was an immense spike 
of bright, salmon-pink flowers, shaded at the edge6 of 
the petals with darker tints. There were thirteen flow¬ 
ers open, the lower ones four inches across. 

Among the other novelties exhibited was the new 
Tea Rose, Sunset, exhibited by Peter Henderson & Co. 
This plant originated on their grounds, and is a sport 
from Porle des Jardin, and is identical with the parent 
in habit, form and size. In color, however, it is quite 
different, being a mixture of saffron and orange, simi¬ 
lar, but darker than the well-known Saffrano, and the 
foliage is nearly blood-red—which is, in a measure, 
owing to rapid growth, and strong constitution. This 
Rose must become very popular. At the business meet¬ 
ing an able paper on window-gardening was read by 
Peter Henderson, Esq. As this subject is one of so 
much interest to our readers, we give the paper 
entire, in the present number of the Cabinet. 



THE ACROCLINUM. 


Acuoclinum roseum and its varieties form, when 
taken together, a very valuable and interesting group 
of plants well adapted for the decoration of the flower 
border during the summer season, while their flowers, if 
gathered at the proper time, and carefully dried, will 
be found to be of great value in the formation of 
wreaths, bouquots, etc., of everlasting flowers during 
tho winter season. 

The Acroclinum is a plant of comparatively recent 
introduction from southern and western Australia, 


and is a half-hardy annual, of erect, robust growth, at¬ 
taining a height of from one-and-a-half to two feet in 
height, producing its daisy-like flowers in profusion 
from July to September, according to the time the 
plants have been started into growth. It belongs to the 
Natural Order Compositse. 

The Acroclinum is one of the most valuable of the 
class known as Everlastings, and is extensively grown 
for its flowers, which are much used for winter floral 
work. For this purpose the blossoms should be gathered 
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as they commence to expand, tied into small bunches 
and dried carefully in the shade. Be careful to keep 
their stems in a perfectly straight position, and do not 
place too many in a bunch. 

Acroclinums are plants easily cultivated, doing best 
in a well-enriched, deep soil, and in the event of their 
making too rank a growth it is advisable to support 
with stakes, and in order to have them do well, keep 
the plants ten or twelve inches apart each way. The 


they will not tlower so early. If the latter methods aro 
adopted the young plants will require to be transplanted, 
but can be removed to the places where they are in¬ 
tended to bloom. Be careful to sow the seed as thinly 
as possible, and, if sown under glass, take every care 
to prevent the plants from becoming drawn, as stout, 
robust plants are essential to complete success in the 
cultivation of this pretty tribe. The following varieties 
are perhaps the most desirable: .!. roseiim —the flow- 



Grocp of Everlastings. 


seed can be sown about the first of April, very thinly in 
a shallow box of light, rich soil, covered slightly, and 
placed in a gentle hot-bed. As soon as the young plants 
are well up transplant them an inch or two apart each 
way, into similar boxes; keep close and moist until well 
established, then gradually harden off and plant out 
when all danger of frost is over; or the seed can be 
sown in a cold frame about the middle of April, or in 
a nicely prepared border about the first of May, but 


rs resemble a Daisy in size and form, and are of a 
right Rose-color. A. album, similar to the above in 
very respect except in color, which is almost pure 
diite. A roseum fl. pi., is a novelty of last season, and 
ne of the best of the class, the flowers being perfect in 
irm and of a bright pink and rose color; in size some¬ 
what larger than the old. It also possesses the desira- 
ility of reproducing itself pretty true from seed. 

Queens. K. Y. CHAS. E. PAHNELL. 




















WINDOW-GARDENING, BASKET PLANTS, AND 
CARE OF PLANTS IN ROOMS. 


The following essay by Peter Henderson, was read at the 
October meeting of the New York Horticultural Society. 

No one, unless engaged in the business extensively, as 
we are, can have any conception of the extent to which 
plants are used for window-gardening, so called, and 
also for the decorations of the sitting-room or parlor 
during the fall, winter and spring months. 

Window-gardening, as it is done in England—and it 
is yet there done much better than with us—consists in 
having boxes fitted so as to rest on the window-sill out¬ 
side the window; these, of course, being used only at 
such seasons when it is warm enough for plants to be 
placed outside. Such boxes may be made of wood, terra 
cotta, iron, or wire patterns—the latter giving free 
drainage for water. A simple and cheap window-box 
is often made of square slats an inch or so in thickness. 
These are placed at from half an inch to an inch apart 
at the bottom and side. This, like the wire window-box, 
gives ample drainage, which is always a great advan¬ 
tage to the plants; for, besides freely allowing the water 
to pass off, the spaces allow the air to get through the 
soil to the roots, a most valuable advantage to the health 
of the plants; as in wire boxes, moss, or some such 
material must be placed against the slat-work, to pre¬ 
vent the soil washing through when watering. No 
matter what material the window-box is made of, out¬ 
lets for water must be provided, either by making holes 
an inch or so in diameter, at distances of six inches 
apart, on the bottom, or making the bottom of slats 
placed one-half an inch or so apart. Window-boxes are 
often made to be quite ornamental, but that is of little 
consequence, for if the plants in them are properly 
grown, they will be the most attractive ornament; and, 
as drooping plants are essential to the beauty of the 
window-box, these quickly cover up all parts of it. The 
length and breadth of the window-box, of course, should 
conform to the size of the sill, but they should never 
exceed six inches in depth. There is nothing special in 
the soil used; the same rule applies here as for plant 
culture in pots. The best is what is called a turfy loam, 
that is, the soil formed by rotted sods that have been cut 
two inches deep from some good pasture land. That, 
with the addition of one-fourth rotted stable manure, 
well mixed through it, will answer for almost any plant 
grown. But it is often troublesome to get the materials 
to compost small quantities of soil, and it is usually the 
best plan to get what soil is wanted, either for window- 
boxes or the potting of plants, from the nearest florist. 

When the window-box is placed at a great height 
from the street, it is essential that it be filled with such 
plants as are brilliant in coloring, and of a drooping 
habit. An excellent combination is made by planting 
the first or inuer row of scarlet Geraniums, the middle 
row of the Golden Feather plant, while the outer or 
drooping line should be of Lobelia Grocilis, which has 
flowers of rich blue, drooping when well-grown from 
one and one-half to two feet. Another style is to plant 
the inside line with Pink Geraniums, the middle line of 
the “ Rainbow plant,” as it is sometimes called (Alter- 
nantherci major), the leaves of which are tinted yellow, 


violet, crimson, orange, etc., and the drooping or outer 
line of scarlet Tropoeolums. Sometimes a mixed variety 
is preferred, which may be made of Heliotropes, Lemon 
Verbenas, Fuchsias, or such plants as taste dictates, 
having the finer kinds of Verbenas or Petunias to droop. 
The plants should be set out about five or six inches apart. 

Window-boxes are often used to grow annual plants 
only, from seed, such as Mignonette, Sweet Alyssum, 
Asters, Portulacca, Drummond Phlox, etc. These had 
better be sown separately, and not mixed up in the same 
box; one line sown in the centre of the box is sufficient. 
After having the box filled with proper soil, draw a fur¬ 
row in it about half an inch deep, in that sow the seed— 
the ordinary sized packet is enough—cover the soil care¬ 
fully over it, and then press the soil so as to moderately 
firm the seed. When dry, water gently with a fine rose 
watering-pot. If the seeds are sown in the window- 
box inside the house, it may be done any time in April: 
but if not as soon wanted, the boxes are placed outside, 
then the sowing should be deferred to May. 

After the seedlings or plants have grown so as to be 
well established in the boxes, they should be copiously 
watered once every other day; if the weather is dry and 
if the boxes are exposed to the full glare of the noonday 
sun, no light sprinkling will answer; the water must be 
poured on until it runs out at the bottom of the box. If, 
however, they are partly' shaded, or if the weather is 
cloudy or wet, judgment, of course, must be used in the 
matter of watering. The rule with all plants in pots or 
boxes is never to water until the soil is dry, and then 
water thoroughly. This dryness can be determined by 
the soil getting lighter in color, or by examination by 
stirring it up with the fingers. 

Hanging-baskets may be formed of similar materials 
to window-boxes, although the usual kind are such as 
are formed of rustic work and wire—these last are 
rather the best suited for the health of the plants, for, 
as in window-boxes so made, they allow full opportunity 
for the free passage of water from the soil, and for the 
admission of air to the roots. As hanging-baskets are 
exposed on all sides to the air, they will require more 
attention in watering than window-boxes. The sim¬ 
plest and most effective way, after the plants have been 
well established, is when dry, to immerse the whole 
basket in a tub of water. This is particularly essential 
if the basket is made of wire or any such material. 
Rustic baskets, of course, do not drain off so freely, and 
immersing them in water is not so essential, so that the 
rule for watering window-boxes may be adapted to 
them. The plants suitable for hanging-baskets may be 
similar to that used for window-boxes, except that it 
conduces much to the appearance of the baskets to have 
some graceful plant to be placed in the centre of each for 
that purpose. Nothing is better than some of the Palms 
or Dracenas. Of Palms, Latania borbonica, or Corypha 
australis, are excellent, and of Dracenas, D. terminalis, 
with its crimson leaves, or D. indivisa with its drooping 
green, fountain-like foliage, are all good types, though 
there are scores of others; if the basket has handles, 
some climbing plant, such as Ivy, or Climbing Fern, etc. 
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rua v be trained on these, while the plants used for drooping 
over the sides may be such as advised for window-boxes. 

If baskets or vases are in very exposed situations, 
such as cemeteries, where water cannot be easily given) 
it is best to use succulent plants, such as Echevcrias and 
Sempervivums (Houseleek) for the centres of the vases or 
baskets, and for the pendant plants, some of the beautiful 
forms of the Section or stone-crop family. All of these 
plants thrive with comparative little moisture when once 
established in the soil, and present a good appearance, 
even if watered copiously once a week in driest weather. 

PLAXTS IX ROOMS. 

Although plants can now be purchased almost every¬ 
where at very low rates, it is always a satisfaction to 
the housewife who is a lover of plants to know that the 
plant she now admires and cares for was her own crea¬ 
tion; that she herself raised it from a slip or a seed. 

But whether the plants have been raised at home or 
purchased from the florist, it is all important that they 
be in vigorous health to start with, or success is not 
likely to ensue: for once a plant gets unhealthy it is a 
loss of labor to attempt to get it again in health. It is 
better to throw it away and start again with healthy 
slips, seeds or plants. If the young plants have not 
been raised at home, by slips or seeds, it is always better 
to purchase young, healthy plants, than large plants 
that have been forced into flower, although we well 
know, that with the great majority of plant cultivators 
this advice will be thrown away, as five people out of 
six buy only plants in flower: it is really far better for 
the purchaser to be guided by catalogue descriptions 
than to buy plants that have been forced into flower at 
a high temperature. Supposing, then, that the plant 
has been purchased from the florist, which has been 
growing in a pot three inches deep and wide, it is usu¬ 
ally in a condition to require a larger pot, which will 
be known by observing that the roots mat the outside of 
the ball of earth; such a plant, whether it is a Rose, 
Geranium. Fuchsia, or any other similar free-growing 
plant, will require a pot one or two inches wider than 
what it has been grown in. It is usually the safest plan 
to shift it into only one size larger, but if two sizes are 
used, then at least an inch of ‘-drainage” should be placed 
in the bottom of the pot, so that the water can pass freely 
from the greater mass of soil. This drainage may con¬ 
sist of charcoal, broken pots, oyster shells, or anything 
convenient suitable for the purpose. If the plant has 
been only placed in a pot one inch larger than it has 
been growing in, then there is no need for drainage. 
"We ourselves never use drainage in our flower-pots, un¬ 
less for some reason we are obliged to give them an ex¬ 
tra large pot, when the drainage is used to counteract 
the evil effects of using a too large pot. The indication 
that a plant needs repotting into a size larger pot is 
known by knocking it out of the pot (by giving a smart 
rap on the edge of a board, just as is done in taking a 
form of jelly out of a mould), if the roots have become 
matted on the outer surface of the ball of earth, then it 
is in a condition to require a larger sized pot. For the 
soil to use in potting, that recommended for window- 
boxes will answer equally well for plants in pots. We 


are often asked if saucers should bo used to stand pots 
in. As a matter of keeping the place clean where the 
plants stand, it is a necessity, but the saucers should 
never be filled with water, unless when sub-aquatic 
plants are grown, such as Agcipanthus, Callas, Hya¬ 
cinths, Tradescantias, or other plants of similar char¬ 
acter. The best temperature for parlor plants is about 
55 deg. at night, which may be increased to 10 or 15 dog. 
higher during the day. 

The best aspect for plants grown in rooms is east, or 
southeast, south or southwest, never north. It is nec¬ 
essary once in eight or ten days, to turn the plants so 
that each side gets an equal share of light, else the 
plants will get lop-sided. If plants drop their leaves, or 
the leaves become yellow, it is usually one of two causes, 
either that the soil is too wet or too dry; either con¬ 
dition will destroy the small rootlets, which is indicated 
by the condition of the leaves. There is usually more 
injury done from the plants being too wet than too dry. 
There are only three insects that are really troublesome 
to parlor plants, the aphis (or green fly), the. red spider 
and mealy bug. The first is easily destroyed by tobacco 
in any form, either as a liquid, dust or by smoke. The 
most convenient way to use it for house plants, is to 
first wet the leaves, then dust snuff or tobacco dust over 
them. The red spider insect is not quite so easy to manage; 
it never appears uuless the air is hot and dry, when it 
attacks the lower side of the leaves. The best remedy 
is to wash the leaves off with a sponge, or if the plants 
are very large, lay the plants on their side and strike the 
leaves forcibly with water from a syringe or hose. The 
mealy bug insect looks like little bits of cotton, and is 
usually found at the axils of the leaves. It is best re¬ 
moved by a strong hair pencil, after which syringe or 
sponge the plant. 

All these instructions refer to plants that are grown 
in rooms from October until May. After that date, if 
circumstances permit, the plants should be shifted into 
good-sized pots and placed in the open garden, sinking 
the pot in the earth to the rim, care being taken to pinch 
out the leading shoots of the plants, so as to make them 
form into good shape. If the pots are sunk in the 
ground in this way, care must be taken to have them 
turned around every two or three weeks, else the roots 
will get through the hole in the 'bottom of the pot, 
which would have to be broken off, which would seri¬ 
ously injure them. Perhaps the best way is to stop up 
the hole entirely so that the roots cannot get through. 
A cork is best for tins purpose, as it must be taken out 
again if the plants are again used as house plants. Many 
plants, such as Geraniums, Heliotropes, Abutilons, all 
the Coleuses, Ageratums, and similar strong-growing 
plants, usually get too large for house plants the second 
year, and it is better with all such to use young slips, 
or procure young plants of them in the fall; while such 
plants as Carnations, Roses, Azaleas, Camellias, Jessa¬ 
mines, etc., are better when older if they have been 
properly cared for. There are a great variety of plant 
stands and other contrivances on which to set plants in 
rooms, but as these can best be understood by illustra¬ 
tions, florist’s catalogues must be consulted. 


God does not delay to hear our prayers because he Faith draws the poison from every grief, takes the 
has no mind to give ; but that, by enlarging our desires sting from every loss, and quenches the Are of every 
he may give us more largely.”— Anselm. pain: and only faith can do it.—Hr. Holland. 
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Seeds and their Disseminations. 


OTANICALLY speaking, all seeds 
are fruits, and what is usually 
termed fruit; is simply a fleshy 
protection to the true fruit, or 
what we term seed, from their 
conception to maturity. The 
vast number of seeds a plant 
produces, the variety of their 
forms, colors, and the diversity 
of elementary substances of 
which they are composed, the 
variety and extent of their uses, 
the ingenious and truly wonder¬ 
ful manner in which they are 
disseminated, makes them ob¬ 
jects of the greatest interest in 
the study of plant life. To the 
botanist a seed is not a mere 
kernel or nut, valuable only as an article of food, or as 
a means of perpetuation and distribution of trees or 
plants ; it is to them the embodiment of a true life, and 
by which they know from its appearance precisely 
what it will produce when consigned to the earth; to 
them the seed-form is never noticed, excepting to estab¬ 
lish its identity, then the fully-developed tree or plant, 
in full fruit or flower, is brought plainly to their view. 

When a fruit has attained its full maturity, it opens, 
the different parts of which it is composed separate, and 
the seeds which it contains burst the bands that, until 
now, kept them conflned in the cavity in which they 
were developed. This action, by which the seeds are 
naturally dispersed over the surface of the ground, at 
the period when they are ripe, is called dissemination. 

In the wild or natural state of plants, the dissemina¬ 
tion of the seeds is the most powerful agent in the pro¬ 
duction of the species. In fact, were the seeds con¬ 
tained in the fruit not to issue in order to be dispersed 
over the earth and there be developed, species would 
cease to be reproduced, and entire races would disappear; 
and as all plants have a determinate duration, a period 
would necessarily arrive when all would have ceased to 
live, and when vegetation would have forever disap¬ 
peared from the surface of the globe. The commence¬ 
ment of dissemination indicates, in a great measure, the 
termination of life in annual plants, for, before it can 
take place, it is necessary that the fruit should have 
attained maturity and that it should have be¬ 
come in some degree dried; but still this phenomenon 
does not take place in annual herbaceous plants until 
the period when vegetation has entirely ceased. In 
woody plants, dissemination always takes place during 
the period of rest into which they enter when their liber 
has become exhausted, and is no longer able to give rise 
to leaves or organs of fructification. 

The fecundity of plants, in other words, the astonish¬ 
ing number of seeds which they produce, is one of the 
causes which are most powerful in facilitating their re¬ 
production, and in effecting their surprising multipli¬ 
cation. A single capsule of the white Poppy has been 
known to contain 8,000 seeds, and a single capsule of 


the Vanilla, from ten to 1,500 ; a single stalk of Com 
will produce 2,000 seeds ; a single plant of Elecampane, 
3,000 ; and a single spike of Typlia Major, or Greater 
Cat’s-tail, 10,000; a single plant of Tobacco has been 
found by calculation to produce the almost incredible 
number of 360,000 ; and a single plant of Spleenwort, 
Asplenium, has been thought by careful estimation to 
produce at least a million seeds. Let one imagine the 
regularly increasing progression of this number, merely 
to the tenth generation of these plants, and he will 
hardly conceive how the whole surface of the earth 
should not be covered by them. But many causes tend 
to neutralize, in part, the effects of this astonishing fe¬ 
cundity, which, by its very excess, would soon prove 
injurious to the reproduction of plants. In fact, all 
seeds are not placed by nature in circumstances favor¬ 
able to their development. Besides, numerous animals, 
and man himself, deriving their principal nutriment 
from fruits and seeds, destroy incalculable quantities of 
them; for seeds are simply one form of life upon which 
another form subsists. A seed is, in reality, as much a 
living thing as an egg ; both lives are dormant, and are 
brought into activity through the same influences, in 
different degrees. 

Various circumstances favor the natural dispersion of 
seeds. Some of these result from the structure of the peri- • 
carp, and others depend upon the seeds themselves. Thus, 
there are pericarps which open naturally with a kind of 
elasticity, by means of which the seeds contained by 
them are projected to greater or less distances. The 
fruits of Hura Crepitans, the Sand-box tree, indigenous 
in tropical America, when ripe and exposed to the action 
of a dry atmosphere, burst with great force, accom¬ 
panied by a loud, sharp report, like that of a pistol, and 
at the same time throwing the seeds to a very great dis¬ 
tance. From the report made by the bursting of these 
pods, the natives, where this tree abounds, call it the 
‘ ‘ Monkey’s dinner-bell. ” The seeds of the Entada Scan- 
dens, commonly known as Florida Beans, are contained 
in woody pods several feet in length. When ripe they 
burst with terrific force and loud report, scattering the 
seeds, under some circumstances, more than a hundred 
feet. Many of these on the coast of Cuba are thrown 
into the water, and carried by the strong oceanic cur¬ 
rents to the coast of Finland, where they are regarded 
as objects of great curiosity. The seed-pods of the Wis¬ 
taria Chinensis have the same peculiarity. The fruits of 
Dioncea Muscipula, the Fraxinella and Balsam, separate 
their valves rapidly, and by a kind of spring, project 
their seeds by this means to some distance. The fruit 
of Momordica Elaterium, when ripe, separates from the 
peduncle which supported it, and projects its seeds with 
surprising rapidity through the cicatrix of its point of 
attachment. The seeds of oats, when ripe, are projected 
from the calyx with such violence, that on a fine and 
dry day, in passing through a ripe field, they may be 
heard as they are thrown out with a sudden snap. The 
pericarp of the dorsiferous Ferns is furnished with a 
sort of peculiar elastic ring, intended, as it would ap' 
pear, for the very purpose of projecting the seeds. The 
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capsule of the Cucumber. Geranium Geum, discharges 
its seeds also when ripe, with an elastic jerk. But the 
pericarp of Impat tens. which consists of one cell with 
five valves, exhibits, perhaps, one of the best examples 
of this mode of dispersion. If it is accidentally touched 
when ripe, it will immediately burst open, while the 
valves coiling themselves up in a spiral form, and 
springing from the stem, discharge the contained seeds 
and scatter them all around. The bursting of the peri¬ 
carp of some species of Pines is also worthy of notice. 
The cone remains in the tree till the summer succeeding 
that on which it was produced, the scales being still 
closed. But when the hot weather has commenced, 
and continued for some time, so as to dry the cone 
thoroughly, the scales open of then own accord with a 
sudden jerk, ejecting the contained seeds, and if a num¬ 
ber of them happen to burst together, which is often the 
case, the noise is such as to be heard at some consider¬ 
able- distance. The twisted arm of Arena Faiua. or 
"VTild Oat. as well as that of Geranium Cicutarium, and 
some others, seems to have been intended for the pur¬ 
pose of aiding the further dispersion of the seed after 
being discharged from the plant or pericarp. This 
spiral arm. or spring, which is beset with a multitude 
of fine and minute hairs, possesses the property of con¬ 
tracting by means of drought, and of expanding by 
means of moisture. Hence, it remains of necessity in a 
perpetual state of contraction or dilation, dependent 
upon change of weather, from which as well as from 
the additional aid of the fine hairs, which act as so many 
fulcra and cling to whatever object they may meet, the 
seed to which it is attached is kept in continual motion 
till it either germinates or is destroyed. The arm of 
Barley, which is beset with a number of minute teeth 
all pointing to its upper extremity, presents also similar 
motions. For when the seed with its aim falls from the 
ear and lies flat upon the ground, it is necessarily ex¬ 
tended in its dimensions by the moisture of the night, 
and contracted by the drought of the day. But as the 
teeth prevent it from receding in the direction of the 
point, it is consequently made to advance in the direc¬ 
tion of the base of the seed, which is thus often carried 
to the distance of many feet from the stalk on which 
it grows. If any one is sceptical with regard to this 
motion, let him introduce an ear of Barley with the 
seed uppermost between his coat and shirt sleeve, at the 
wrist, when he walks out in the morning, and by the 
time he has returned, he will find it has mounted to his 
arm pit. This journey has been effected by means 


of the continued motion of the arm, and consequently 
of the teeth of the arm acting as feet to carry it forward. 
It is obvious however, that the modes of dispersion now 
stated, can never carry the seed to any great distance, 
but where distance of dispersion is required, nature is 
always furnished with a resource. Ono of the most 
common modes by which seeds are conveyed to a dis¬ 
tance from their place of growth, is that of the instru¬ 
mentality of animals. Many seeds are thus transported 
merely by their attaching themselves to tlio bodies of 
such animals as may happen accidentally to come in 
contact with the plant in their search for food. The 
hooks or hairs with which one part or other of the fruc¬ 
tification is often furnished, serving as the medium of 
attachment, and the seed being thus carried about with 
the animal till it is again detached by some accidental 
cause and at last committed to the soil. This is exem¬ 
plified in the case of Biciens. the well-known Beggar’s 
Tick, and Myosotis, in which the hooks or prickles are 
attached to the seed itself; or in the case of Galium 
Aparinc, commonly known as Goose-grass and others, 
in which they are attached to the pericarp; or in the 
case of the Thistle and Burdock in which they are at¬ 
tached to the general calyx. Many seeds are dispersed 
by animals iu consequence of their pericarps being used 
as an article of food. This is often the case with the 
seeds of the drupe, as Cherries, Sloes, and I-Iaws, all of 
which birds often carry away till they meet with some 
convenient place for devouring the fleshy pericarp, then 
drop the seed into the soil. And so also fruit is dis¬ 
persed that has been hoarded up for the winter, though 
even with the view of feeding on the seed itself, as in 
the case of nuts collected by squirrels, which hoards are 
often dispersed by some other animal. Sometimes the 
hoard is deposited in the ground itself, in which case 
part of it is generally found to take root and spring up 
into plants. But it has been observed that the ground 
squirrel often deprives the kernel of its germ before it 
deposits the fruit it collects, which it has been supposed 
to do from some peculiar instinct, as a means of pre¬ 
venting the germination of the seeds. It has been sug¬ 
gested, however, that the preference thus given to the 
embryo arises, perhaps, from it possessing some peculiar 
flavor agreeable to the animal’s taste, and this is, per¬ 
haps, the true solution of the question. Crows have 
been observed to lay up acorns and other seeds in the 
holes of fence-posts, which, being either forgotten or 
accidentally thrust out, fall ultimately to the earth and 
germinate. 


THE PEARL TUBEROSE. 


"We take the following article on the Pearl Tuberose 
from the Gardener’s Ulontldy, as the writer’s experience 
agrees so perfectly with our own; 

“ Ever since the Pearl Tuberose was introduced, it has 
been spoken of in catalogues as superior in every respect 
to the old variety, and we readily admit that for flower¬ 
ing under glass, too much has not been said in its behalf; 
but it is possible that in extolling its good qualities many 
of its admirers have either overlooked or ignored its bad 
ones. 

11 The charge we bring against it is that when planted 
out of doors it is not to be relied upon. This has been 


the case in numberless instances, ever since its intro¬ 
duction. Sometimes it does very well, but in most 
cases the flowers open badly, and they are so seedy in 
appearance as to be unfit for any purpose whatever. 
So true is this, that many growers have found it to their 
advantage to go back to the original, which, but for its 
occasional reversion to the single state, serves their pur¬ 
pose fully as well. The flowers of this sort may not be 
quite as large as those of the Pearl, but this difference 
is more than made up by their superior elegance of 
form and purity of color, under all conditions when 
growing out of doors.” 













THE INGATHERING. 


“ It was autumn, and incessant 

Piped the quails from shocks and sheaves, 

And like living coals, the Apples 
Burned among the withering leaves.” 

—Longfellow. 

There are two periods, which, with me in my floricul- 
tural work, are specially trying, and these cover so much 
time that the intervening space is a very narrow one. 
The first period begins with the preparatory work of seed¬ 
sowing, in boxes, to be succeeded, as soon as the weather 
is sufficiently warm, by seed-sowing in the hot-bed. 
Such has been my lack of success with the former, in 
addition to the great care involved, that I decided last 
spring not to do it again; very few of the seeds came 
up, and those winch did were started, while those sown 
in the hot-bed six weeks later afforded far better seed¬ 
lings, and much more numerous, and the trouble was a 
mere trifle. As for sowing Pansy seed in March for 
early.blooming, that seems useless, for the seedlings 
springing from the self-sown seed in the open ground 
are worth far more than those babied in the house; but 
I find it a good plan to sow choice kinds in the hot-bed 
after the other plants are removed from it to the bor¬ 
der. I have a nice bed of these from which I removed 
all of the buds till September; they are my autumn 
bloomers, and are strong bushy plants, which will keep 
well, and be full of buds ere their snowy covering melts 
away. 

I have referred to a part of the preparatory work. 
The clearing up of the beds by the removal of all of the 
debris which had not been removedintheautumn; spad¬ 
ing up and jmtting in the dressing and thinning out of 
the bordering, whatever it may be, requires a good deal 
of hard work. Then the bedding out of the plants at 
various times; the hardiest ones first, the delicate ones 
not till all risk from “ cold snaps” is past. Nothing is 
gained by getting the house-plants into the ground be¬ 
fore warm weather is fully established; the change 
from our warm rooms to out-door life retards them if 
transplanted early. It is better to gradually accustom 
them to the change by exposing them several hours at 
first, either by taking them outside, or keeping a win¬ 
dow open upon them. It makes us always feel badly 
in the spring to see the thrifty-looking plants of our 
■window-garden drooping and changing their foliage to 
a dismal yellow, then dropping it altogether. Often 
this may, by the gradual process, be entirely obviated. 
It is not until the last of June, with the most of us New 
Englanders, that the work of bedding-out is completed, 
and by this time the fight with weeds has begun, and 
if rains are frequent, they are apt to get the best of it 
in the conflict. This warfare must be diligently kept 
up with us who raise large crops of chick-weed and 
“ pusley ” until August, when we may take a rest and 
see things besides weeds grow and thrive. The garden 
is now in the height of its beauty, but we long for 
rain. A whole mouth without rain. Not long our rest. 
These lovely flowers will dry up if we do not water 
them frequently. So the bedding-out and the weeding 
does not end our toil. 


Another month of drought and the cistern is low, the 
well is low; we cannot spare water enough to keep all of 
the plants alive, so we look over numerous beds to see 
what is of the most value for present and future results. 
We try to keep our Pompon Dahlias alive with now 
and then a drink, hoping each day there will come a 
shower, but they are thirsty things, and we have to 
give them up. We must keep the Gladiolus alive—we 
had many new ones we wanted to see bloom, but at last 
we cannot spare water for those, and only four have 
strength to blossom. Geraniums, dear old patient 
plants! we can neglect you sadly, and yet you bloom on 
and on. The Lilies—grand, sweet, lovely Lilies! how 
you laugh at the cloudless sky, and proudly lift up your 
heads, saying gleefully,” We will show you that we are 
no more dependent on the shower for our beauty, than 
the camel in the desert!” Two severe droughts in suc¬ 
cession, yet the Lilies never bloomed so proudly nor so 
largely as the two past seasons. But this is a long pre¬ 
lude to the ingathering. I said the space between the 
two trying periods was very brief. We hardly get our 
plants established in the border, free from weeds, and 
in a finely growing condition, before the ingathering 
begins. Our rarest, tenderest, latest bedded out must be 
the earliest garnered. Jack Frost is always stealthily 
peering around in September to see what he can devour, 
and he rarely gives timely warning, so we have to be on 
the alert. So lovely are the plants since revived by the 
rains; the garden is so ablaze with bloom, the opening 
buds so numerous, the day so warm, that we risk the 
most of them until the middle of the month; a cover 
ing at night secures them if there is any hint of frost. 
But, lo! a wintry blast is upon us; then the hurry ! 
We are shivering, hands cold as ice, wind anything but 
agreeable. How we wish then we had taken advantage 
of those sunny days. Soft, quiet days; and without all 
this bustle and rush we could have safely housed our 
pets. How glad we are when in putting down the 
spade we strike it against a pot. How easily taken up, 
and no roots disturbed. 

It has been my method for years to bed out all small 
plants in three and four-inch pots. Those allow suffic¬ 
ient room for root growth till taken up, and the plants 
bloom much more freely when somewhat root-bound. 
When ready to take them up, I have a large baking-pan 
at hand, and this I fill with the pots, first scraping from 
them the adhering soil, and removing the earth from 
the inside until there is quite a space for convenience in 
watering, and because there will be less to remove when 
repotted. As fast as I fill the pan I remove them to the 
stable, where there is a long, wide bench ready to re¬ 
ceive them. In this way I can dispose of many pots 
very rapidly. It is a simple thing I know to mention, 
yet there are many who take the pots just as they are 
removed from the ground, one in either hand, and carry 
them in this dirty condition and inconvenient manner, 
while with greater ease they might at once remove from 
eight to a dozen. 

I remove all of my small Geraniums quite early, be- 
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cause they do not drop their leaves very much or chauge, 
as they do, if left till pretty cold. The large plants 
which are to go into the cellar, I let remain until Octo¬ 
ber. for they will not be injured by real hard frosts. 
Have taken up the last to-day—ftfteen of them. 
I divested them of all their leaves excepting a few at 
the extremity of the branches, and have packed them 
very compactly in a large box with sufficient' earth 
around them to cover well the roots. These will make 
nice plants to bed out again another year, among the 
shrubs. Have been taking cuttings from them during 
the summer, rooting them beside the mother-plant; last 
month rooted cuttings in sand and in glasses of water. 

It is no small care to take up and remodel two hundred 
plants. Just as soon as there comes-a warm day I shall 


prepare my large window-boxes for the small and 
medium-sized plants, first by a drainage of very coarse 
sand mixed with coal siftings. Over that ordinary gar¬ 
den-soil mixed with dressing. The top layer soil from 
the woods. I can pack, without crowding, fifty plants 
in one box and sixty in the other. Intersperse them 
with ornamental foliage plants, so that the miniature 
gju-den is attractive always without flowers, but I ex¬ 
pect to have some of those. Tt is very little trouble to 
care for plants thus arranged. They need watering only 
twice a week, and a minute’s time is sufficient to shower 
them sufficiently with a small watering-pot. Lai-ger 
plants fill window-shelves, brackets, and a stand. 

Mrs. 51. E. Wellcome. 

Yarmouth. October 5th. 


A BED OF PERENNIALS. 


Of late years perennials seem to have almost gone 
out of fashion (fashion reaches even flower-gardens), 
and the so-called “ bedding plants ” reign in their stead. 
Some of us can remember when perennials, with a few 
annuals sprinkled in. and shrubbery were all we had to 
depend on for the beauty of our summer garden. It 
seems too bad to desert old friends when new ones ap¬ 
pear. so I want to say a good word for the old fashioned 
perennials. I can recall to-day as though it were but 
yesterday, my grandmother's “posy bed” of forty or 
more years ago. It was the first place I visited after 
reach i ng the farm-house. She would have a few flow¬ 
ers, although a busy farmer’s wife; she had no time to 
arrange them to please the eye, but put them all to¬ 
gether in one long bed near the house. They grew in 
harmony side by side, ornamental and useful, tall Holly¬ 
hocks, Summer Savory, Tiger-lilies. Sage, Single Pinks 
with the real Clove fragrance (Old Maid's Smelling Bot¬ 
tles was the country name), Worm-wood, Marigolds, 
Lemon Balm, Scarlet Lychnis, Southern Wood, Nastur¬ 
tiums, Carraway (“Meetin Seed ” the old folks called it), 
Sweet-Williams, Lavender, Sweet-peas. Ladies' Delights 
a small edition of the Pansy), Ragged Sailors and Saff¬ 
ron. They grew year after year with little or no care, 
never disturbed unless to take up a root for some less 
fortunate neighbor. 

I remember a garden near the home of my childhood, 
whose flower-beds were bordered with box, kept pre¬ 
cisely proper by the gardener, where great clumps of 
Peonys, Fleur-de-lis, Phlox, Hollyhocks,Tiger-lilies,Can¬ 
terbury Bells, Fox-gloves, Larkspurs, June Pinks, Scarlet 
Lychnis, great trees of Lilacs, Snowballs and Roses, sy- 
ringas, flowering Almonds, Tartarian Honeysuckles, 
Altheas and Climbing Honeysuckles, kept it gay and 
odorous from April until frost. Such gardens now are 
few and far between. I would not have all the flower- 
garden given up to perennials, but one or two long beds 
will give us pleasure and flowers from early April until 
frost, if rightly selected. They look better by them¬ 
selves than when mixed with annuals or bedding-plants. 
After being set out in well-prepared soil, they require 
but little attention, save watering in a dry time, tying 
up the tall kinds, and dividing the roots every two or 
three years. This, according to my experience, is best 
done in fall, although many say early spring is best. I 


divide mine the last of September, cutting off the top 
and pressing the soil firmly around the newly-set plants. 
Just as the ground freezes cover with dry leaves and 
well-rotted manure, which should be dug in the follow¬ 
ing spring: all flowers should be cut off as soon as faded, 
not allowed to go to seed. Perennials look well in a 
wide border next a fence or wall. Gladiolus are pretty 
to mix in between the clumps, take up little room, and 
help keep the bed gay in August and September, if 
planted every two weeks, beginning about the first week 
in May. What improvement has been made in the last 
twenty years in perennials! Single Hollyhocks are pretty 
yet; but look at the great spikes of double ones, larger 
than Roses, as double, and almost rivalling them in del¬ 
icate tints of color; the Sweet-Williams have been im¬ 
proved in color and size, until now a bed of them in 
July is worth looking at. Phlox, too; we used to have 
the white and a liomelj' purple, now we have them of 
all shades of crimson, pink and white, with eyes dark 
and eyes light, plain colors without eyes, until one 
hardly knows what to choose. What changes in the 
Iris family! The old “Flower-de-luce,” as the country 
folks used to call it, would hardly recognize its relations 
if introduced into a bed of Spanish and Japanese varie¬ 
ties. Larkspurs, Columbines, Fox-gloves and Canter¬ 
bury Bells, have all increased in size, beauty and variety 
under the careful hand of the florist. 

The following list will give flowers in their season, 
from April until frost: For early flowering, Phlox Su- 
bulata (pink and white); Dicentra, Peeonys, Aquilegias, 
Astilbe Japonica, Spiraeas, Canterbury Bells, Fox-gloves, 
Hollyhocks, Phloxes, early and late; Delphiniums, hardy 
Pinks, Sweet-Williams, Sweet Rocket, Funkia or Day- 
Lily,. Iris, Pyrethums, Penstemons, Perennial Poppies, 
Anemones, white and rose color. I would have a bed of 
these Anemones if notliing else; the purity of the white 
and rich shade of rose make a fine show until hard frost. 
Next I would have the hardy Poppies: Papaver brac- 
teatum , scarlet, and Papaver croceum, orange, together, 
make a dazzling bed; their time of bloom in July is 
brief, but while they last, are gorgeous; carefully di¬ 
vided in the fall, they will live many years. I have not 
mentioned the newer perennials, as the catalogues are 
full of them. One can hardly go amiss in choosing. 

Mrs. M. Plumstead. 













THE CYCLAMEN. 



The several species that constitute this genus are 
natives of the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
Southern Europe, Western Asia, and Northern Africa. 


rarely white. C. Europceum, a native of Switzerland 
is a summer-flowering species, blooming from June to 
September; or even later. It is by no means a free 
bloomer, but it is valuable as one of our most 
delightf ully-scented of all the Cyclamens. The 
flowers vary in color from a pale pink to- a 
deep carmine. C. Hederifolium is an autumn- 
flowering species, and the one found wild in 
England, but its native home is on the moun¬ 
tains of Switzerland, as well as in Italy, 
Greece and the Ionan Isles. There is a consid- 
able variety both in shape and hue of the 
foliage, also in the color of the flowers; the 
former being sometimes dark green and almost 
free from marbling, and at other times really 
beautiful with bright silvery bands and mark¬ 
ings. The flowers vary in color from pure 
white to the deepest rose. C. Persicum, the 
best-known of the species, stands at the head 
of the family, and is the one most generally 
cultivated. It is in fact the Cyclamen par 
excellence for fragrance, color, display, and 
beauty of foliage; and it is upon this species 


Natural Size, Cyclamen Blossom. 


It is also found growing wild in England. Al¬ 
though undoubtedly a naturalized plant, the 
seed having been originally earned from some 
garden, and thus it has established itself in a 
state of nature. The genus contains some of 
our most popular and desirable plants for the 
green-house, conservatory, or window garden,, 
for fall, winter or early spring flowering. 

They are all neat and dwarf in habit; all have 
foliage of pretty form, some of which are re¬ 
markable for their beautiful markings, and the 
flowers of all the species are beautiful, some of 
them remarkably so. 

The species under cultivation are: C. Coum, 
a native of Italy and Germany; this is one of 
the more common, its flowers are produced 
from January to March. Color, bright rosy 
red, with a white baud more or less distinct 
round the corona. Its leaves are always round, 
dark green on the upper surface, decided pur. 
pie on the reverse, without markings. It is 
very nearly hardy, and flowers most profusely 
in the open border during the early spring and 
summer. C. lberimm, a native of Asia, is 
very nearly related to the foregoing, its flowers 
are almost identical, and but for the differ 
ence in the leaf, the two might be easily con 
founded. The leaves are heart-shaped, rarely 
'round, always marbled on the upper surface 
with a lighter color. C. Vemum, as its name 
implies, is a spring-flowering species in its 
native home, Southern Europe; it flowers in March and 
April. The flowers of this species are very fragrant; 
color, bright rosy purple, occasionally light rose, and 


Cyclamen Persicum Giqamteum. 

the cultivator has spent hie most earnest devotion. 
Through his perseverance in selection, in growing from 
seeds saved from the best developed plants, those having 
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the largest, best formed and well-defined colors, together 
with foliage of the most positive markings, the im¬ 
provement in this flower has been simply wonderful. 
Our illustration of the variety known as Cyclamen per- 
sicum giganteum, is an enlarged and greatly improved 
type of the Persian Cyclamen. It is in all respects true 
to life, showing plainly what can be effected by persist¬ 
ent and well-directed labor iu the development of plants. 

The propagation and culture of the Cyclamen is very 
simple. The only method of propagation, that can be 
termed successful, is from seed, which should be sown 
as soon as ripe, which is in January or February, in 
gentle heat, in pans filled with a compost of well-rotted 
manure, leaf-mould and coarse sand thoroughly in¬ 
corporated. The seed will soon germinate, and as soon 
as the plants have made two leaves, prick out into 
thumb-pots filled with the same compost, and place 
upon the shelf iu the green-house, near the glass, and 
shade from direct sunlight. Great care should be exer¬ 


cised in watering; to dry them or drown them is equally 
fatal. As soon as the pots are filled with roots, shift into 
three-inch pots, observing the same instructions in all 
respects. By the first of November they will require a 
five-inch pot. With proper care and attention, they 
will be iu fiower iu January following planting. They 
require a more even temperature than is usually given 
green-house plants, not,above 00° nor below 50°; with 
it, bulbs two inches in diameter can be grown iu one 
year. After flowering they should bo gradually ripened 
off. but never allowed to become thoroughly dry. Dur¬ 
ing summer keep them in a frame, shaded, and occa¬ 
sionally give them a little water. They should bo re¬ 
potted again in October without breaking the ball, and 
the next flowering will be their perfection of bloom. 
The conns (bulbs) will continue to increase iu size for a 
number of years longer, and the number of flowers from 
a single plant is simply enormous, though they are 
never so large as those of the second year's flowering. 


FLOWERS FROM HEAVEN. 


,The late Governor Jewell made provision that fresh flowers be sent to his youngest daughter, in her 
western home, every Saturday, as long as she lives.) 


Emblems of a father's love, 

• From the heart's soil springing, 
Like the olive-bearing dove, 

Hope and comfort bringing, 
Messengers from Heaven sent, 
Buds, blossoms, leaflets vernal, 
On a beauteous mission bent. 
Telling—“ Love’s eternal .” 

They will still in value grow, 
Death's gift to the living. 

While the swift years come and go, 
Richer fragrance giving. 
Mingling with the joys of life, 
Yielding a completeness. 

And the soul with rapture rife, 
Gathers all Its sweetness. 


Or. if sorrow casts its shade, 

Like a voice caressing 
Pretty flow’rets as they fade, 

Then will breathe a blessing, 
Whispering, “My child, I know 
All thy earthly anguish, 

But be brave ! God wills it so, 

Else thou wouldst not languish.” 

And when Death at last draws near, 

Still the blossoms singing, 

Drive away each grief and fear, 

And the freed soul winging 
Then its happy upward flight, 

To the Heavenly bowers. 

Sees with wond’rous two-fold sight, 

A fathers face and floicers. 

— Mrs. Findley Braden in “Courant. 


HYACINTHS IN GLASSES. 


The following rules, given by Wm. Paul, Esq., of 
London, will, if followed out, enable anyone to grow 
Hyacinths successfully in glasses, which are exceedingly 
elegant and appropriate ornaments for the living-room: 

1. If you choose your own bulbs, look for weight as well 

as size; be sure also that the base of the bulb is sound. 

2. Use the single kinds only, because they are earlier, 

hardier, and generally preferable for glasses. 

3. Set the bulb in the glass so that the lower end is 

almost, but not quite, in contact with the water. 

4. Use rain or pond-water. 

5. Do not change the water, but keep a small lump of 

charcoal at the bottom of the glass. 


6. Fill up the glasses with water as the level sinks by 

the feeding of the roots and by evaporation. 

7. When the bulb is placed, put the glass in a cool, dark 

cupboard, or in any place where light is excluded, 
there to remain for about six weeks, as the roots 
feed more freely in the dark. 

8. When the roots are freely developed, and the flower- 

spike is pushing into life (which will be in about 
six weeks), remove by degrees to full light and air. 

9. The more light and air given from the time the 

flowers show colors, the shorter will be the leaves 
and spike, and" the brighter the colors of the 
flowers. 


•Jkj. 










ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Editoi s Floral Cabinet:—I see in the August number 
of Floral Cabinet an answer to an inquiry about the 
Night-blooming Cereus. I was interested from the fact 
that I have one which is not two years old until Jan¬ 
uary next, and it has put out' six blooms—one last 
summer and five this. Only the one this summer came 
to beautiful perfection, and I would love to know why 
all the blooms but one dropped off. Was the plant too 
young? It grew most wonderfully rapid all last winter 
and spring. Just before I read the answer to your cor¬ 
respondent, I had re-potted it, putting into a much 
larger pot than you suggest as large enough for one 
“ with twenty blooms.” I did it to save the one bloom. 
Do you think the plant will be injured ? 

I wish also to ask if it is usual for Violets to bloom in 
the yard during August and September ? I send two 
little ones of mine. They are not large but sweet. 
Should the roots be separated in the fall or spring, or 
just be let alone? 

I have had so much delight in my flowers all sum¬ 
mer! No one attends them but myself. How many 
sick ones have shared with me their beauty and per¬ 
fume, I may not name. Day Lilies, Night-blooming 
Jessamine, Plumbago, Geraniums, Tuberoses,and others, 
too numerous to mention, have gladdened even the 
dying, and I think God made them bloom so grandly 
because I plucked so many flowers for His suffering 
children. S. V. B. 

Ans.—The reason why your Night-blooming Cereus 
did not perfect its flowers, was because the plant had 
not become well established in its new home. We 
should infer that the cutting that you had was from 
old or flowering wood, with the buds already formed; 
such being the case, they would not develop perfectly. 
When the new growth is two years old, if strong and 
healthy, you may expect perfect flowers. If you do not 
over-water, the size of the pot will not injure the plant. 

If the month of July has been hot and dry, and the 
following months wet, Violets will be quite apt to 
flower. The Neapolitan Violets always come into 
flower in August and September, and continue in bloom 
through the winter. The roots should be separated in 
the spring, and planted out in the garden in rich, heavy 
soil, and all the runners should be cut off. 


In Trouble.—Mrs. N. L., Brooklyn—We can very 
well see why you do not wish to give up your Gera¬ 
niums, Lantanas, Heliotropes, Coleus, and other bedding 
plants, after their having afforded you so much pleasure 
during the summer. Like all other attachments, they 
must be severed. Nearly all plants must have a season 
of rest as well as of growth. Now is the time for yours 
to rest. You cannot take them up without checking 
their growth to such a degree as to make them unsightly, 
to say the least. Plants, of the kind you name, when 
wanted for winter blooming must be grown on in pots 
during the summer, and but very slowly, giving them 
but little water, and a sunny situation. This treatment 
will make them dwarf and vigorous. When ready to 
be taken into the house, shift them into pots a size 


larger than the ones in which they have been growm 
using good, strong, rich soil. Then you will have plants 
that will bloom the entire winter. Your Ice Plant, 
Mesembi'yanthemum, can be taken up and potted, but a 
better plan will be to take a cutting from it, and start a 
new plant-. Your western exposure is not as favorable 
as a southerly one, yet plants may do well in it. 

Tuberoses.— Mrs. S. J. Blount —After a Tuberose has 
flowered it is of. no further use. They are increased 
from the offsets, which should be planted four inches 
deep, in very rich soil, in a sunny situation; treat the 
same as you would potatoes, if you were trying to pro¬ 
duce an enormous crop. If the sets are large they will 
make flowering bulbs in one year; if not, it will require 
two years to perfect them. 

Carnations.— Mrs. J. W. Black —The young Carna¬ 
tions that you have grown from seed, should be potted 
singly, and grown on in a sunny and moderately cool 
situation until they come into flower. It is better to 
cut them back, to within an inch of the ground, to make 
them more stocky. We do not consider old plants of 
any use, excepting that some of the young branches 
may be used for cuttings. For this purpose they should 
be taken off in February, and as soon as rooted, put into 
small pots and grown on until about the first of May, 
when they should be planted out in the garden, to make 
a growth for winter flowering. A plant that has flow¬ 
ered during the summer, will have outlived its useful¬ 
ness. Take up your Amaryllis Johnsoni, and put it in 
any out-of-the-way place, cover with dry sand, until it 
shows signs of growth, and the first will be a flower 
bud, then re-pot and treat like any house-plant. 

Plant for Name.— C. M. K. Smith, Chatham—Salvia 
purpurea. 

A spout is an accidental change in the stem or branch, 
either in the color of the leaves or flower, but more 
generally in the flower, and which, if secured, seldom 
goes back to the original, although cases have been 
known where high cultivation has caused it to change 
back again. Botanists appear at a loss to account for 
these changes; some attribute them to dry seasons, 
others to wet seasons, and some to chemical agencies in 
the soil; but it is certain that some varieties of flowering 
plants are more mutable than others. For instance, the 
white, pink and double flowering varieties of the Bou- 
vardia are all sports, and reference to florists and seeds¬ 
men’s catalogues will show us how much we are in¬ 
debted to these “sports,” or accidental variations, for 
many of the more valuable flowers under cultivation. 

Seedling Tulips, when they first bloom, produce flowers 
without any stripes or markings, the base of the flower 
being, usually, yellow, while the upright portion of the 
petals is self-colored, brown-red, purple, scarlet or rose. 
These usually are grown many years without variation, 
finally they break into stripes, and ever after remain the 
same, the variegations never changing, the offsets pro¬ 
ducing the same flowers as the parent bulb, and by 
means of which any particular variety is propagated. 

















FERNS. 


Ix the cool, dewy dusk of shadowy thickets. 

Their plumey lengths unfold. 

Below them, in the thick ranks of the sedges 
The Cowslips shine like gold. 


Nature has given them no vivid color, 
No sweetness of perfume, 

Yet they in their unfolding are as lovely 
As flowers in full bloom. 


And though denied the crowning joy of blossoms, 
Still in their simple grace. 

Sufficient in itself to fill with beauty 
A solitary place. 

— Selected. 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 

m. 

Why We Wext Home. 


“ Good morning, Old Beauty, you had a rough time 
last night, didn't you ?” was Aristarchus’ greeting, as I 
opened my eyes in the morning after an hour or two of 
restless slumber. 

“ Ye shades of my fathers ! Is that Cordelia ?” ejacu¬ 
lated Furguson, as I made my appearance at the camp 
fire. And I heard Dickson saying in an undertone, “ No 
wonder the woman yelled!” and the other guide 
answered, “ Isn’t she a beauty, though !” 

As I had never before been mistaken for a beauty, I 
naturally felt a little surprised at the attention I was 
evidently attracting, but Aristarchus soon enlightened 
me by explaining that my face was covered with mos¬ 
quito bites, that my eyelids were swollen with them, 
that my upper lip protruded on account of them, that 
my nose presented a twisted appearance by reason of 
them, and that my chin was disfigured by them. I 
rejoiced that I had left my hand-mirror at Bartlett’s. 

The camp presented a cheerful appearance in the 
morning sunlight. The lake was again bright and 
sparkling; the pine woods, lighted here and there by 
glmnn of sunshine, looked enticingly cool and peaceful, 
and I felt ashamed of the terrors I had conjured up in 
the night. Bright red Partridge-berries with their 
glossy green leaves peeped up through the brown pine 
needles that covered the ground, and around the point 
were blossoming Boses. 


“What a charming place this is for a camp,” I ex¬ 
claimed, as I came to breakfast laden with spoils. 

“You’re not the only lady to think so,” observed 
Dickson, as he handed me a cup of fragrant coffee, 
“ there were five old maids camped here last summer.” 

“ Horrors! Five of them ! ” exclaimed Furguson. 

“ Perhaps that accounts for the fact that these Roses 
are all single ones! ” I remarked. 

“Dickson, what is the name of this place?” asked 
Aristarchus. 

“Never heard that it had any, sir,” was Dickson’s 
reply. 

“We will give it one then, suppose we name it Camp 
Furguson,” proposed the egotistical owner of that 
name. 

“Why not let the lady name it, sis?” ventured 
Dickson. 

“ Thank you, Dickson,” said I, “ this point of land 
shall hereafter be known as the Camp of the Five 
Virgins.” 

“ So it shall, Cordelia," agreed Aristarchus. 

“ O, ever thus, from childhood’s hour,” quoted Fer¬ 
guson. “ I believe you are always trying to extinguish 
me, Cordelia.” 

“ Oh, no, it requires no effort at all,” said I, mildly. 

One of the guides was to return to Bartlett’s now that 
our camp was fairly started, while Dickson was to re- 
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main and take care of us. Furguson proposed that I 
return with the guide if I felt that camp life would be 
a hardship to me, but with the remembrance of his 
midnight prophecy in my thoughts, I coolly told him 
that I delighted in camp life and should be the last one 
to think of giving it up. The air was delicious, and 
Aristarchus hung a hammock for me, and lying in that 
I spent much of the day in idle enjoyment and reveries. 
Aristarchus took me out on the lake for a boat ride, and 
into the woods for a walk. 

My chief amusement was furnished by Furguson, 
who was ambitious to be considered a good sportsman, 
and insisted on shooting at every live creature we dis¬ 
covered. There were plenty of wild ducks around the 
point, and on these he exercised his skill the greater 
part of the day, until they became so accustomed to his 
harmless shots that they did not even take the trouble 
fly away, but stood fire with exasperating indifference ! 
When we were in the woods he shot at a squirrel, but, 
although hardly more than rifle's length from the little 
creature, when the smoke cleared away, the squirrel was 
seen slowly walkingoff with his tail over his head, looking 
back at Furguson with evident contempt. I endeavored 
to keep his courage by telling him he could make as 
much smoke and as loud a bang as the best marksman 
in the mountains, and I was sure it was magnanimous 
of him to spare the lives of the innocent creatures. But 
Furguson insisted that when he found game worthy of 
him he should not be so magnanimous—we had better 
wait and see him bring in a deer—which he actually 
did before we broke came, and, backed by the testimony 
of the guide, asserted that he killed it himself. But Aris¬ 
tarchus afterwards learned that the two had first driven 
the deer into the lake, and then Dickson had held it by 
the tail while Furguson shot it! The second night of 
our stay I did not refuse to anoint with tar and oil to 
protect myself from the onslaught of the mosquitoes 
and flattered myself that I should be able to sleep. Every¬ 
thing around us had seemed so peaceful and delightful 
by day, that I felt heartily ashamed of the terrors I 
had suffered the previous night, and was sure I should 
never be so silly again. But no sooner had we retired 
for the night than all the real or fancied dangers of the 
wilderness again oppressed me; the forest, which had 
been so silent by day, became vocal with mysterious 
noises, and sleep refused to come to my relief. But I 
determined that'at least I would not disturb the slum¬ 
ber of others, and the long, lonely hours wore slowly 
away. An hour or two before dawn our tent was sud¬ 
denly illuminated, and my ears, ever on the alert, heard 
suspicious rustling and crackling sounds, while a strong 
smell, as of something burning, greeted my nostrils. 
Our tent was farthest from the fire, and I lay calmly 
awaiting further developments; not on any account 
would I disturb the slumbers of Furguson, and I actually 
smiled under cover of my blanket as I thought how 
good I was behaving! At last I heard Furguson’s 
voice calling out, “ See here, Dickson, we’re all on fire 
here! ” then followed a rush and a scramble, and Aris¬ 
tarchus was routed to help fight the fire, and I followed 
to view the ruins—I felt sure there must be some by this 
time! Furguson had not waked until the fire had caught 
his tent, and now he and Aristarchus were trying to 
tear it down, while Dickson was bringing water to 
quench the thirsty flames. I believe they managed to 
save a small piece of the canvas. It was not until day¬ 


light that we discovered the extent of our losses. It 
seems a breeze had arisen which fanned the fire into a 
blaze, soon spreading it among the dry leaves and pine 
needles covering the ground, until it reached an old log, 
which soon ignited. Against this log lay a bag of pota¬ 
toes, which roasted before any one was up to eat them; 
a bag of flour beside them shared the same fate, and an 
odor of roast onions still lingered around the spot. I 
felt a little queerly as it occurred:to me that we might 
at least have secured a bountiful breakfast if I had 
aroused the campers instead of adhering to my resolu¬ 
tion to let them sleep. Near the log was a large stump 
which was still burning; on and around it had been 
piled the tin plates, cups, knives, forks and spoons. 
The plates were blistered and blackened, and in one of 
them lay a small nugget of pewter, which was all we 
ever found of the spoons. The handles of the knives 
and forks were burned off. A tin pail of butter had 
the cover soldered on so that it had to be chopped open 
with an ax. Above the burning stump, hanging from 
the limb of a tree, was another tin pail, which had held 
the batter for the slap-jacks; the bottom of this pail had 
melted off and the remains of the batter were still drip¬ 
ping from the ragged edges of the pail into the fire 
below. 

“ Bather a dry prospect for breakfast,” said the guide, 
as he went for the fishing tackle with a view to replen¬ 
ishing our larder. 

Fortunately the fire had not reached the coffee, sugar 
and condensed milk, and by the time the guide returned 
we were too hungry to complain of a breakfast of 
crackers, fried fish and coffee. Nevertheless it was not 
particularly agreeable to have to return to the primitive 
mode of eating in the absence of knives and forks, and 
it was decided that Dickson should go back to Bartlett’s 
for a fresh supply of utensils and provisions. But as he 
could not get back before the next day, and, as Furgu¬ 
son’s rifle was considered harmless, he decided to go out 
hunting first in order that we might not starve during 
his absence. Furguson accompanied him, while Aris¬ 
tarchus and I took the boat and went out fis hin g. Aris¬ 
tarchus caught one little fish about three inches long, 
and I caught an empty tin can and two great snags or 
roots, and we thought that was as much of the kind as 
we should relish for dinner, and returned to camp just 
in time to see Furguson and the guide bring in the 
afore-mentioned deer. As the venison would give us 
plenty of food, the guide now prepared to start for 
Bartlett’s. 

The loss of two nights’ sleep and the fright and terror 
I had experienced had given me a terrible headache, 
and I looked so worn and haggard that Furguson again 
suggested that here was an opportunity for me to re¬ 
turn to Bartlett’s if I was tired of the camp. Of course 
I could not see the slightest reason why I should go! 

That night Furguson wrapped himself in a blanket 
and disposed himself in the hammock which he hung 
near the fire, although I warned him that he might be 
served up as a roast before morning! I was so worn 
out that I fell asleep early that night, but was awakened 
not long after midnight by a loud clap of thunder; then 
the rain began to fall heavily on the canvas, and then 
there came a terrible gust of wind that wrenched the 
tent from its fastenings, and it disappeared in the di¬ 
rection of the lake just as Furguson’s voice was heard 
above the roar of wind and thunder calling out> 
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‘•Where’s the tent? Let me in quick, I’m drenched 
through! ” 

“You’re welcome to the tent,” replied Aristarchus; 
“ it is not of any particular use to us at present.” 

“Why! Where is it?’’ questioned Furguson who 
now stood beside us. 

"Don't ask me. ask the little fishes in the lake; it 
went off like a witch on a broomstick,” replied Aristar¬ 
chus, who was busy wrapping the blankets about me as 
I sat shivering on our bed of boughs. The rain was 
pouring upon us in torrents, and the thunder rolled 
almost continuously, while the lightning came in vivid 
flashes every few seconds, showing the usually smooth 
waters of tlie lake lashed into angry waves. 

"Pity we couldn’t have had a part of this last night 
when our camp was burning,” remarked Furguson. 

" If this keeps on long we shall have to swim for it,' - 
replied Aristarchus, for the water was now sweeping 
down from the woods behind us in large streams and 
was already over our feet. 

“ This is about as wild as that night on the Lower 
Saranac: but I'm thankful we are on land this time,” 
said Furguson. who could not swim. 

At that moment the water came with such increased 
force that the boughs were swept from under me. leav¬ 
ing me stranded in the water while they were borne 
against Aristarchus' feet so suddenly as to throw him 
off his balance. Before he had picked himself up we 
heard Furguson yelling, “Help ! help ! I'm in the lake. 
I shal l drown ! ” and then a flash of lightning revealed 
him kicking and splashing in a little ditch of water ! 

“Drown away!” shouted Aristarchus, “I'm taking 
care of Cordelia,” and he grabbed me by one foot just as 
I had succeeding in raising myself to a sitting posture 
and, laboring under the pleasing delusion that he was 
dragging me out of the water, pulled until he tipped me 
over with my head against a big stone. I demanded to 
be let alone, as I could dispense with such delicate 
attentions, and I righted myself, with an aching head 
added to my sorrows. 

By this time Furguson had emerged from his “ lake ’’ 
and reminded us that there was a clump of spruce 
bushes not far from where our camp-fire had been under 
which we might seek shelter. Aided by the lightning, 
we found our way there and crept under the bushes. 
The storm did not last much longer, but we were thor¬ 
oughly drenched and could only shiver and endure it as 
best we might till morning. Aristarchus was terribly 
anxious about me, but I cheerfully declared that it was 
nothing but fun. the rarest and richest of fun. But my 
teeth chattered as I said it, and my throat smarted, .and 
my limbs ached; but I would not surrender yet! Morn¬ 
ing dawned at last, and Furguson and Aristarchus 
endeavored to start a fire but everything was wet, and 
it 3 eemed impossible to find anything that would burn, 
but at last, in some sheltered nook, they found a few 
sticks that were not wet through, and after awhile a 
damp, sizzling fire rewarded their efforts. 

“Come, Cordelia, we will soon have you warmed and 
dried,” called my husband, who was on his knees, with 


This learned I, from the shadow of a tree, 

That to and fro did sway upon the wall, 

Our shadow selves, our influences- may fall, 
Where we can never be. —[A. E. Hamilton. 


cheeks distended, blowing the feeble flames to make 
them brighter. I attempted to obey, but fainted and 
fell to the ground before I could reach the fire; and 
what did Furguson do but rush for a pail of water 
which he would have poured over me had not Aristar¬ 
chus struck it aside, exclaiming, 

“Good heavens! don't give her any more water! ” 

We had left our medicines at Bartlett’s, but Furguson 
had a small flask of brandy with which Aristarchus 
succeeded in reviving me. Then lie carried mo to the 
fire and rubbed me and did his best to get me warmed 
and dried. I could not taste the venison they broiled or 
even drink the coffee, but still 1 smiled on them and in¬ 
sisted that I was all right. After breakfast the two 
men withdrew, and after a whispered consultation an¬ 
nounced to me their decision to break camp and start 
for Bartlett's without waiting for Dickson to return. 

“It might be interesting to know how you intend to 
cross the lake." I remarked sarcastically. 

They had forgotten that one boat went back the day- 
after our arrival, and that Dickson had the other. I 
furthermore insisted that as Dickson would bring with 
him our forgotten medicines, I should be able to cure 
my slight cold, and should, by no means, consent to re¬ 
turn. I was really frightened lest they should take me 
at my word, but Aristarchus declared I looked like a 
ghost, and if I were not speedily cared for would soon 
be one. Towards noon Dickson arrived, and found the 
two men all ready to embark, while I was protesting 
that I had not had half enough of camp life. Dickson 
brought a letter which he found awaiting me at Bart¬ 
lett's. It read as follows: 

__ Uncle Thad's Farm, July-. 

Dear Mamma: —Uncle Thad's old horse stepped on 
Leander, and he lies on the lounge. lie groans a good 
deal. It was a lucky thing for me, for I can wear his 
hat now. My shade hat dropped into the pig-pen and 
got chewed up, and I had to wear my Sunday hat fish¬ 
ing. and it went into the river and sailed off with the 
feather sticking up straight! It did look so funny! 
I’ve torn all my dresses, and Aunt Luthera says I shall 
have to stay in bed to-morrow while she washes and 
mends something for me to wear. 

Yesterday I had to take some ipecac and mustard 
and water, and blue pills, and lots of stuff, just because 
I ate a little piece of bread and butter that had rat 
medicine on it; I found it in the pantry. Aunt Luthera 
says she shall have conniptions if you don’t come home 
pretty soon. I’m being a real good girl, just as I prom¬ 
ised to. Miranda Dorothea. 

Then I gave up! I begged Aristarchus to take me 
back to my children. We set out immediately. I 
crossed the carry in the hammock, which was carried by 
my husband and Furguson. I knew very little about 
the journey. When we reached Bartlett’s, kind, 
motherly Mrs. Bartlett put me to bed herself and took 
care of me. She succeeded in breaking up the fever 
with which I was threatened, and in two days more we 
were able to start for Vermont. 

We found the children alive but looking like battered 
soldiers, and very much dilapidated as to clothing. 
And I always insisted that I came home on account of 
the children! Mrs. Susie A. Bisbee. 


What is hope? A smiling rainbow 
Children follow through the wet; 

’Tis not here, still yonder, yonder— 

Never urchin found it yet. —[Carlyle. 








SOME WONDERFUL GARDENS. 


The first tiling man did when he was placed on this 
earth was to keep a garden. And although he proved 
an unfaithful gardener in this instance, it would seem 
that his taste for horticulture has always remained a 
prominent passion. Whether the products were objects 
of utility or beauty, he sought for the most perfect 
method of tilling the earth, and from the earliest times 
of civilization or national refinement gardening was a 
practiced art. The story of that first Eden seems to 
have haunted the imaginations of men, and legends of 
various forms have come down of that primeval home 
of the race. The Greek poets celebrated the gardens of 
the Hesperides, which they located near the Atlas 
Mountains in the Barbary States. In it were orchards 
of trees that bore golden apples, which were guarded by 
a sleepless dragon with a hundred heads. The garden 
was walled in with brazen gates, and was under the es¬ 
pecial protection of Juno, the queen of heaven. It was 
one of the twelve labors of Hercules to secure these 
golden apples, an exploit that he performed by putting 
the hundred-headed dragon to sleep. 

Almost as celebrated in Greek story were the gardens 
of the Phteacian prince Alcinous at Scheria, whose 
charms are related by Homer in book seventh of the 
Odyssey in some of his most exquisite hexameters- 
These gardens occupied about four aex-es of ground, and 
were fenced with a hedge or green enclosure. Every 
fruit and flower known to the Greeks bloomed and 
ripened in that favored retreat. To Ulysses, on his ar¬ 
rival at the palace of the Plueacian King, the gardens 
seemed like paradise. Two plenteous fountains irri¬ 
gated the grounds, and the poet glows rapturously over 
its tossing fruit-laden boughs and its summery, shady 
bowers. 

Among other famous Greek gardens were those of the 
Phrygian Prince Midas in Macedonia,celebrated for their 
Roses with a hundred leaves, which Xerxes visited upon 
his invasion of Greece; and those of the Ilissus at 
Athens, founded by Pisistratus 540 B.C., which were the 
first public gardens that we read of among the ancients. 

Perhaps the most wonderful of all the wonderful 
gardens of the world were the hanging gardens of Baby¬ 
lon, built by Nebuchadnezzar. He reigned six hundred 
years before our Christian era, and was the greatest 
monarch and builder of ins time. He erected grand 
public works at his capital which became wonders of 
the world, and ho indulged in some no less costly private 
expenditures. His wife, Queen Amyntis, was a Median 
princess, and sighed for her native mountains amid the 
flatness of the Babylonian plain, the greatest in the 
ancient world. To gratify her, Nebuchadnezzar con¬ 
structed the famous gardens, which were not “hanging 
gardens ” at all, but rather an elevated paradise. Arches 
were raised on arches in continued series until they 
overtopped the walls of Babylon, the height of two 
hundred cubits; and stairways led from terrace to ter¬ 
race. The whole structure of masonry was overlaid 
with soil sufficient to nourish the largest trees, which, 
by means of hydraulic engines, were supplied from the 
river with abundant moisture. In the midst of these 


groves stood the royal winter residence; for a retreat 
which, in other climates, would be most suitable for a 
summer habitation, was here reserved for those cooler 
months in which alone man can live in the open air. 
This first great work of landscape gardening, which 
history describes, comprised a charming variety of hills 
and forests, rivers, cascades and fountains, and was 
adorned with the loveliest flowers the East could pro¬ 
duce. 

The Persians laid out extensive tracts of land, called 
paradises, diversified with streams, groves and grottos, 
"and beautified with every object of art. They reduced 
gardening to a science which was the envy even of the 
Greeks. The gardens of the great satrap, Tisaphemes, 
at Sardis, excited the admiration of the Spartan Lysan- 
der, laid out with the most magnificent taste and adorned 
with all the plants and flowers of Orient lands. Mithri- 
dates, of Pontirs, copying from his Persian ancestors, 
exhibited a horticultural passion, and was himself an 
adept at gardening. Lucullus, the conqueror of Mithri- 
dates, carried some of the Pontine king’s ideas to Italy, 
ornamenting his own grounds with the fanciful estab¬ 
lishment of the Persian to such a degree that his friends, 
the Stoics, called him “Xerxes in a gown.” It is well 
to remember, perhaps, that it is to Lucullus that we owe 
the introduction of the Cherry tree into the lands of the 
West. 

The Chinese have, from a remote antiquity, exhibited 
a marvelous skill in the laying out of gardens and pleas¬ 
ure grounds. Chinese horticulture in many respects 
cannot be surpassed by that of the most civilized nation 
of to-day. The imperial gardens are said to be exquisite 
creations of the artist’s and the gardener’s art. Those 
of the Emperor Kien-Long, at Zhehol, present the most 
magnificent specimens of tire Chinese style to be found 
in the Empire. Zhehol is a small town in Tartary, and 
is the summer residence of the court. The palace 
and gardens are situated in a romantic valley, on the 
banks of a fine river, overhung by rugged mountains. 
T1 e grounds are exquisitely laid out, and adorned with 
as many as fifty handsome pavilions, magnificently 
furnished, each containing a state-room with a throne 
in it, and some of them having a large banqueting hall 
where entertainments are given on special occasions to 
the great mandarins of the court. Among the orna¬ 
ments of these beautiful pleasure-grounds are small, 
transparent lakes filled with gold and silver fishes, and 
a broad canal on which are several islands adorned with 
pagodas and summer-houses of various forms, sheltered 
by groves of trees and fragrant shrubs. All Chinese 
buildings of this description are highly decorated, and 
generally bear some resemblance to a tent, which is 
evidently the model from which the architecture of 
China was originally designed. The gilded pagodas 
and temples rising among the green trees, the flashing 
of fountains, and the flapping of countless sails on the 
canals combine to make this celestial paradise a garden 
of delight. 

A flavor of Oriental romance is connected with the 
gardens' of Shalimar, celebrated in Moore’s “Lalla 
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Rookh.” There was never a more splendid empire than 
that of the Mogols at Delhi, and of all Mogols no priuee 
was more fond of luxurious pleasures than the Emperor 
Shah Jehan. Every summer he passed several months 
in the lovely vale of Cashihere. where, with music, danc¬ 
ing:, feasting, and exclusions by land and water, he be¬ 
guiled the time in a constant succession of varied eu joy- 
ments. In this favorite retreat he laid out the gardens 
so famous in song and story. Ho expense was spared in 
the lavish embellishment of these grounds. The gardens 
were intersected by canals, all flowing from a fairy lake 
in the centre, and erected on arches: over these were 
several elegant saloons, to which the ladies of the court 
resorted to take sherbet, coffee, and other refreshments. 
Here the radiant, dark-eyed Aloslemans wandered with 
their turbaned lords among the bending trees, or rowed 
upon the fairy lake amid countless Rose leaves, while 
the fragrant bowers echoed to the music of harp and 
dulcimer and the soft voices of graceful dancing girls. 
The once beautiful gardens have gone to decay like 
most other monuments of the former wealth and gran¬ 
deur of Hindoostan. but the memories of the charming 
Mogol princesses, Noor Mahal, Moomtasee and Lalla 
Rookh, still haunt the place, and Moore's musical lines 
recall the vanished magnificence: 

14 Who has not heard of the vale of Cashmere. 

With its Roses the fairest that earth ever gave. 

Its temples and grottos and fountains as clear 

As the love-lighted eyes that hang over their wave 5 ” 

Famous in English history are the gardens of Wood- 
stock, where Henry H. kept his fair Rosamond, and 
where the jealous and cruel Queen Eleanor found her 
beautiful rival and forced her to take her choice of 
death either from the poisoned chalice or the jeweled 
dagger. Near London were the gardens of the Temple 
where, according to tradition, the famous dispute took 
place between Somerset and York in the wars of the 
Roses, the latter crying in his hot rivalry: 

* 4 Let him who is a true-born gentleman. 

And stands upon the honor of his birth. 

If he supposes I have pleaded truth. 

From off this briar pluck a white Rose with me.” 


To which Somerset answers: 

" Let him who is no coward, nor no flatterer, 

But dare maintain the party of the truth, 

Thick a red Rose from off this thorn with mo.” 

About this time John Morton, Bishop of Ely, had a 
garden at Holborn, where he grow excellent straw¬ 
berries. Shakespeare commemorates the good bishop’s 
garden in his tragedy of Richard III., making his 
dwarfed, misshapen hero speak after this wise: 

” My Lord of Ely, when 1 was last at Holborn, 

I saw good strawberries in your garden there, 

I do beseech you, send for some of thorn.” 

Sir Thomas More had a fine garden at Chelsea, which 
was a place of resort to princes and learned men, and 
elicited praise from Erasmus. Here Henry VIII. used 
to walk with the master of the beautiful grounds, with 
an arm around More's neck; but when a few years later 
the Lord Chancellor would not sanction his divorce and 
his marriage with Anne Boleyn, this same king had Sir 
Thomas's head cut off at the Tower. 

There are many other gardens of note and interest 
mentioned in history, a tithe of which we have not time 
to name. Even as we write there comes to us the scent 
of the fruit trees that Henry IV. planted at Montpelier, 
and of the aromatic herbs in the botanical gardens of 
Alphonse d'Este. duke of Ferrara. Who would not like 
to have wandered with Pope through his attractive 
garden at Twickenham, or to have seen Swift cutting 
Asparagus in the garden of Sir William Temple? As 
we glance down through the ages it almost seems as if 
the best part of history bad been enacted in a garden, at 
least its most social and gossippy features. Solomon 
wooed his dusky, dark-tressed bride in a garden; and on 
the monuments of Assyria, King Sennacherib is repre¬ 
sented drinking wine with his queen under a flower- 
arbor in a spacious pleasaunce. So love and life have 
moved on, while their brightest splendor seems to hover 
around the walks and terraces, the arbors and fountains 
of these earthly paradises. Let us obey the behest of 
the wise caliph, Abderahman, and plant gardens. 

F. M. Colby. 


A FESTIVAL OF FLOWERS. 


Mast years ago my people used to celebrate the 
festival of flowers in the spring of the year. I have 
been to three of them in the course of my life. Oh, 
with what delight we girls used to watch every spring 
for the time when we could meet with our heart’s de¬ 
light, the young men whom in civilized life you call 
beaux. We would all go in company to see if the flow¬ 
ers we were named for were yet in bloom, for almost 
all the girls were named for flowers. We talked about 
them in our wigwams, telling our family of them, thus: 
“Oh, I saw myself to-day in full bloom!” 

We would talk of ourselves in this way all the even¬ 
ing with such delight and such beautiful thoughts of 
the happy day when we should meet with those who 
admired us, and helped us to sing the flower songs. But 
we were always sorry for those that were not named 
after some flower, because we knew they could not join 
in the flower songs like ourselves, who were named for 
flowers of all kinds. 


At last one evening came a beautiful voice which 
made every girl’s heart throb with happiness. It was the 
chief, and every one hushed to hear what he said to-day. 

“ My dear daughters, we are told that you have seen 
yourselves in the hills and in the valleys in full bloom. 
Five days from to-night your festival day will come. I 
know every young man’s heart stops beating while I am 
talking. I know how it was with me long days ago. I 
used to wish the flower festival would come every day. 
Dear young men and young women, you are saying, 
Why put it off five days? You all know that it is our 
rule. It gives you time to think, and to show your 
secret heart your flower.” 

All the girls who have flower names go together, and 
those who have not go together also. Our fathers and 
mothers and grandmothers and grandfathers make a 
place for them where they can dance. Each one gathers 
the flower she is named for, and they make them into 
wreaths aud crowns and scarfs, and dress up in them. 
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The girls who are not named for flowers go by them¬ 
selves. Some are named for rocks, and are called rock- 
girls, and they find some pretty rocks, which they carry, 
each one such a rock as she is named for, or whatever 
she is named for. They can take a branch of sage 
brush, or of rye grass, which have no flower. They go 
marching along, each girl singing of herself, and her 
sweetheart dancing along by her side and making up 
pretty songs about the flowers. I will repeat what we 
say of ourselves: “I, Sarah Winnemucca, am named 
for the Shell-flower such as I wear on my dress. It is 
called somi-toni. My flower is so beautiful! Who will 
come and dance with me while I am so beautiful! I 
shall be beautiful while the earth lasts; and who will 
come and be happy with mein the spirit land ? I shall 
be beautiful forever there. Yes, yes, I shall be more 
beautiful than the shell-flower, my somi-toni. Then 


come, oh come! and dance and be happy with me.” 
The young men make up songs about our flowers as they 
dance outside of us as we march, and we sing them to¬ 
gether. Our parents are waiting for us somewhere to 
welcome us home. And then we praise the sage brush 
and the rye grass that have no flower, and the pretty 
rocks that some are named for, and then present our 
beautiful flowers to those companions who could not 
carry any, and then all are happy, and that closes the 
beautiful day. 

We no longer have this beautiful festival. We are 
not happy enough now. Our mothers do not wish to 
have any more daughters since we are driven from our 
homes, for they cannot be safe or happy even in their 
mothers’ presence. O, good people of the United States, 
give us a home .—Extract from “Indian Life," by Mrs. 
Sarah Winnemucca Hopkins. 


TWO LITTLE LIVES A THOUSAND YEARS APART. 

[Founded upon an anonymous story in MacMillan's Magazine.] 


Placed in my study, relics rare among, 

Brought by my love of ancient lore from Rome, 

Was one ’round which a tender pathos clung— 

A glimpse of love from a long-buried home. 

A tiny crystal urn, and with it laid 
Some toys, a lamp; and by a plate, we see 
These are the ashes of a little maid— 

“ A little daughter loved most tenderly.” 

“ Six years she lived ”—this was recorded there; 

And Lily, our beloved one, fair but frail, 

Who with the others stood beside my chair 
To hear that little stone-recorded tale, 

Lifted her blue eyes, thoughtful, to exclaim— 

And eager, pressing closer to my side— 

“ Papa, our ages are the very same!” 

And to divert her, “ Yes, dear,” I replied. 

“ With the same letter, too, your names commence.” 
But pensive still, her thoughts too deep for play, 
When all the rest had thoughtless scampered hence, 
Still in th'e study did my youngest stay. 

Wistful, she spoke—in each eye stood a tear : 

“ Papa, it seems so pitiful to me, 

That this poor little girl should be left here 
With these queer things—a curiosity.” 

“ My dear, the things so strange to you,” I said, 

“ Were all familiar ones to her, you know." 

“ Papa,” she answered, “ were it I instead, 

You would not want to have me treated so.” 

“ What would you do ?” I asked, with lower tone. 

“ I’d bury her beneath the Willow-tree 
Where all our pets are laid, and on the stone 
Write, ‘ Let the little ones come unto Me.’ ” 

I answered, “ Strange your fancy seems, my dear; 

But you might bring each day some flowers to strow 
Upon the vase ; then if she sees us here,' 

The little act your love for her will show.” 


“ That she will like, I know !” and entering 

At once upon the thought, “ Snowdrops I’ll get; 
And when summer comes again I’ll bring 
To make a wreath, the purple Violet.” 

With childhood’s quick impulsiveness she sped 
Upon her errand ; while a sudden pain 
Fell on my heart, and dim foreboding shed 
At those blithe words, “When summer comes again. 

Laden with flowers, she sat with eager face, 

And wove a wreath with tiny fingers deft; 

Then reverently laid it in its place, 

And clasping hand in hand, the room we left. 

The thought long held her gentle mind. That night 
(So said her mother, filled with anxious fears), 

She dreamed about a little gii-l in white. 

I questioned her ; when, bursting into tears, 

She said : “ Last night a little girl did stand 
Above my bed, and, looking down on me 
With mournful look but kind, stretched out her hand 
Which held a wreath like mine, for me to see.” 

I tried to show her that ’twas but a dream ; 

While meekness caused her silent to remain, 

Her faith in its reality did seem 
To rest unshaken; reason was in vain. 

I saw it grieved her that this child should be 
So different from our loved ones, and the good 
Of my sweet child outweighed all else with me, 

And I resolved to give her what she would. 

“Tell me,” I said again, “What shall we do?” 

Sobbing, she hid her face upon my breast, 

“Papa,” she cried, “I know it’s worth to you.” 

“ Dearest,” I said, “Do I not love you best? 

“ All the antiquities the world can hold 

Are nothing if they cost thy peace of mind; 

It shall be done, dear, all as you have told.” 

“ Papa,” she cried, “ You are so very kind.” 
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Where all the little household pets were laid, 
We dug a grave, within the garden bed— 
Buried the ashes of the little maid, 

And set the tiny tablet at the head. 


Upon the pillow tossed the restless head— 
Taugled the golden hair so soft and line. 
I bent my ear to hear the words she said, 
And field the tiny wasted hand in mine. 


Her little treasures placed with tender care 
Within the grave the crystal urn around, 

(The gardener looking on with puzzled air), 

And then we left them peaceful 'neatli the ground. 


" Papa,” she said, “ How kind you’ve been to mo 1 
You let me have my way—I thank you so— 
About the little Roman girl. ’Tis she 
Who first will meet me when to heaven I go. 


The summer came, the Violets were in bloom; Then I will lead her to dear Grandmamma, 

But one fair Lily soon must fade away. And to Aunt Mary, who have gone before, 

Outside all brightness, but within was gloom, And she will love you, too. my own Papa, 

As that sweet blossom wasted day by day. And—when—you—come—” but site could say no more. 

Long years apart, yet side by side they rest 
Within the garden, by the Willow tree. 

And on the stone (’twas Lily's last request), 

Is “ Let the little ones come unto Me." 

M. E. B. 


AFTER THE STORM. 


"Hark ! what is that?” 

Leyton grasped the arm of his friend as he spoke, and 
both paused to listen. From the low-walled hut before 
which they were standing the sound was repeated. 

The speaker loosened his grasp with a sigh of relief. 

“Why, bless you! it’s Lita.” he said. “What music 
the little organ is making to-night! ” 

“ Poor, little, blind girl! How much comfort she 
takes with it,” remarked his companion. 

“Yes. When these miners bought that little music- 
box they made a good investment. Listen ! ” 

The music had begun again. At first it came stealing 
out with such a low, plaintive sound, one might easily 
have fancied that it was only the night wind creeping 
softly round the walls of the little cabin: then it swelled 
into something louder, deeper, and more solemn; but 
there was a subtile, yet indefinable, something in its 
nature which caused the listeners to thrill with exulta¬ 
tion and grow cold with dread. It seemed as though a 
spirit, more than mortal, had taken possession of the 
little instrument, and through its deep voice was breath¬ 
ing out a prophecy of approaching disaster. 

Leyton felt a sudden breeze against his cheek and 
noticed, with alarm, that a dark storm-cloud had arisen 
in the west. There had been one storm since his arrival 
from the East, and he dreaded to see another. A heavy 
sigh at his elbow caused both men to turn in that direc¬ 
tion. Lame Joe had come up noiselessly behind them 
and stood leaning against a rock. He, too, was listening 
and wiping an occasional tear from his eye; for the 
music had grown sad and dirge-like as a funeral hymn, 
with a lingering, a quivering anguish echoing through 
it which betokened that the soul of the musician was 
speaking through her music. 

But, even as they listened, the character of the melody 
slowly underwent a complete transformation, and from 
the depths of sorrow and despair it burst forth in a glad, 
exultant strain—a wild, free, flood of music. It was 
like the triumphant song of some captive bird which 
has beaten long its weary wings against the iron bars of 
a cruel prison-house, but, finding itself at liberty again, 


breaks forth into song as it wings its way toward heaven, 
above the clouds and storms. 

That was the end. 

Leyton and Mark Spencer passed on. The little girl’s 
present mood seemed to them too sacred for intrusion; 
but lame Joe stopped for the good-night kiss which the 
child was accustomed to bestow upon him. 

Poor, old Joe ! he was very lame. One leg had been 
left upon the battlefield of Fredricksburg, and its substi¬ 
tute was a rude, wooden stump; but, such as it was, he 
would gladly have worn it to splinters at Lita Cohen’s 
service had the child permitted it. 

In spite of his affliction Joe Minion was a genial, old 
man with a kind word and helping hand for everybody; 
yet half the miners in that little camp could have told 
of a time when there was not a more intemperate man 
or harder character among them all than he. That was 
before the death of his wife, tidings of which had been 
a terrible blow; like a thunder-bolt, it had sundered the 
barriers of pride and selfishness, and penetrated his iron 
heart. 

Lita was comforter then. It was she who took him 
in hand, and petted and talked with him until his com¬ 
panions began to notice with wonder that he was grow¬ 
ing into a very different man—for sorrow had made the 
child sympathetic, and her strong influence over old Joe 
was in a great measure due to this fact. 

When John Cohen was killed by the falling of a 
boulder, Lita, little more than a babe then, had become 
an adopted child of the camp. Later, when an accident 
shut out forever the light from her beautiful eyes, she 
seemed suddenly to have grown nearer and dearer to 
each one and to become the object of especial care; yet, 
in spite of their kindness, there were times when she 
grew sad and lonesome. She used then to fly for conso¬ 
lation to her dear friend, the little organ, and draw from 
its bosom a melodious response to her mood. 

In strong contrast with the gray and faded old woman 
who was her attendant, or the bronzed, weather-beaten 
men about her, was this child of seven years. Like a 
rare, sweet blossom she was growing up in that wild 
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place with a halo of beauty and purity about her young 
life that commanded almost adoration from the few, 
rough, yet kind-hearted people. 

Nature was kindly, too. The sun never kissed her 
soft little cheeks, too roughly, and its most scorching 
ray only added a brighter tint to the long, fair hair 
which hung in waves below her waist, the pride and 
admiration of her friends. 

Yet it was hard, oven for a stranger, to look unmoved 
upon the great blue eyes, so pathetic in their blindness, 
and know that Lita Cohen could never see again. 

I think Lita herself minded it most after Warren, the 
poet of the camp, had been telling her of the rugged 
grandeur of the country about them, and described the 
singular beauty of the flowers which he brought her day 
after day, or when one of her big, burly friends laid in 
her hand the pictures of Iris children—the children 
whom she had learned to love as brothers and sisters. 
She had known about them all a long time, ever since 
she could remember, and they often sent her friendly 
messages and little presents which she used to sit hold¬ 
ing in her bands, a strange wistfulness in the big blue 
eyes, a great ache in the little tender heart, at thought 
that she must always feel but could never see. 

The little girl cared a great deal about all her friends; 
but lame Joe was her prime favorite, perhaps because 
he was lame. He had grown lamer than ever of late, 
and was failing very fast; yet nobody had told Lita of 
it; nobody could bear to break the news to her. She 
used to sit at his side by the hour, listening to him or 
repeating the childish stories which Warren had read to 
her. One day while she was sitting thus, patting his 
wrinkled cheeks with her soft hands, she stopped sud¬ 
denly, with a puzzled look in her face, as though a new 
thought had struck her. 

“The men say that the mines of this district don’t pay 
well enough, and they will shortly break up and go into 
another country. What will you and I do then, Uncle 
Joe?” she asked. 

A tear trickled down the old man’s wan cheek; he, 
too, was thinking of a journey into another country, 
and it wrenched his heart-strings to think of leaving 
Lita behind; but he wiped away the bright drops with 
the ragged sleeve of his coat, and choking down the sob 
in his throat made answer: 

“You will go with them, Lita, my child.” 

“ And you, too, Uncle Joe. What would you do here 
without me ? ” she asked laughingly, as she clung tighter 
to his hand. 

“Not much, to be sure, little one—not much.” He 


stroke d he long, silken hair tenderly, wishing that he 
might be able to tell her what no one else wanted to; 
but he had not the courage, and presently the little 
girl said: 

“ It is getting chilly, Uncle Joe; let’s go in.” 

But the old man went away and did not see her again 
until evening. He bade her “ good-night,” and slowly 
followed the retreating forms of the two gentlemen, 
Leyton and Spencer, wondering why she looked so pale 
to-night and clung so tightly around his neck at parting. 

He felt a strange chill pass over him whenever he 
thought of the music, but, by-and-by, he fell asleep and 
forgot it all. 

The threatened storm came; such a tempest as had 
not swept the valley since its settlement, five years be¬ 
fore. But the sun shone out brightly the next morning, 
and there was one, at least, who hailed its advent with 
a sigh of relief; that one was Joe Minion. Crushed, 
bruised and sorely wounded, he dragged himself from 
a heap of debris and looked about him. No one was 
stirring. Nearly all the others had chosen safer places 
than he and were sleeping soundly, now that the wild 
strife which had taken place so lately between the ele¬ 
ments bad ceased. 

How was it with little Lita? With an effort poor Joe 
sat up and looked. 

Where had stood a dwelling-place last night was only 
a heap of ruins now. 

“ Lita ! Lita ! ” called the old man piteously, but there 
came no answer. 

On his hands, with all his remaining strength muster¬ 
ed into the effort, he crept to the spot. No child was 
there. Slowly, every breath a pain almost unendurable, 
he drew himself to the top of a log to look. He saw her, 
and was not long in gaining the spot. 

Taking one limp hand in his and clasping it tightly, 
he sank down at her side with a great sigh, though 
there was a smile upon his face; the pain was all over. 
He had followed his little friend in her long, long jour¬ 
ney, had gone into that other country. 

A little later the miners, awakened by the faithful 
Nannon, who had just recovered sufficiently to crawl 
from the ruins, began a search for the missing. 

Away beyond the scattered remains of the cabin they 
found them—the two so strangely contrasting; one so 
old and gray, the other like a gleam of fight as she lay 
stretched out upon a bed of tangled grass and shining 
sand, the palor of death upon her fair, young face, and 
the giory of the sunshine in her golden hair. 

Adelaide E. Stelle. 


The Irish Christian Advocate, in speaking of the 
Children’s Flower Show recently held in Belfast, says: 

The committee instrumental in promoting the culti¬ 
vation of floriculture amongst the working-classes in 
their own dwelling-houses, are deserving of every en¬ 
couragement by the public. Their object is to show 
that flowers have a refining influence among all classes, 
and especially with children, and for then' labors in 
endeavoring to bring the young people of this town 
within the wholesome influence, they fully deserve the 
success which has attended their efforts up to the 
present. These shows were inaugurated about four or 
five years ago, by Mr. Thomas H. Browne and several 
friends, in connection with the Welsh Street District 


Sunday-school and Band of Hope, and since its forma¬ 
tion an annual show has been held, which was the 
means of bringing forward a considerable number of 
youthful exhibitors. 

The plants and flowers exhibited were divided into 
three classes, viz.: 1. Window flowers, consisting of 
white, scarlet and pi n k Geraniums (double and single); 
Fuschias (double and single); red, blue, white and pink 
Pansies. 3. Musk Plants, Hardy Ferns, Mignonette. 
3. Cut flowers, consisting of garden, hot-house and 
wild flowers, hand bouquets and bridal bouquets. 
Special prizes being given for the best exhibits in each 
class. At the close of the show a number of bouquets 
were sent to the Children’s Hospital. 












HOME DECORATIONS. 


Christmas Gifts. 


With the approach of the holiday season come 
thoughts of what to make for Christmas gifts, and, per¬ 
haps, a few suggestions on the subject may not be amiss 
at this time. 

Dainty handkerchief cases are made of a square of 
white satin lined with quilted white satin. The edges 
neatly blind-stitched together: but. before joining, thick¬ 
ly sprinkle over the cotton on the underside of tfie quilted 
satin some sacket powder, and over this a thin laver of 
cotton. Trim the edge of the outside, which is plain 
satin, all round with box-plaited white satin ribbon, or 
if color is used, ribbon to match. Fold each corner to 
meet in the middle, envelope fashion, and on the point 
of each sew a piece of ribbon of sufficient length to tie. 
thus preventing the handkerchiefs from falling out. A 
dainty little painting in water color, of Violets, or Car¬ 
nations, adds greatly to its beauty. The materials re¬ 
quired are half a yard of plain satin, the same quantity 
of quilted satin, six yards of satin ribbon an inch wide, 
a few cents’ worth of sacket-powder, and a spool of 
sewing-silk matching the satin. 

A pretty glove-case is also made in similar style. For 
this the full width of the satin will be required, but in¬ 
stead of doubling the corners to the middle, the piece 
should be folded as a letter, in three folds or layers. 
Satin half-a-yard wide will answer for this purpose, 
and half-a-yard in length will be required. This also 
should be lined with quilted satin, and the sacket-powder 
sprinkled between the lining and cover, as described for 
the handkerchief case. Trim the edges of the plain satin 
with box-plaited satin ribbon an inch wide, and fold as 
directed. The shape is now long and narrow, and on it 
a delicate spray of flowers, or grasses should be executed 
in water color. When required for use, the gloves are 
laid in the middle division, and first the plain, then the 
decorated piece folded over them. 

Work-baskets are always useful, and can be made as 
pretty and dainty as one wishes. A fancy straw basket 
with handle, is gilded and then lined with blue or car¬ 
dinal satin. This may be put in full, or quilted. For 
the latter, however, the cotton on the underside of the 
quilted piece would require to be covered with plain 
satin, otherwise it would show through the open work 
of the basket. Two puffed pockets are placed at either 
end, and an emery cushion and needle-book hung by 
ribbons at each side. The emery cushion, if shaped 
like an acom, is very pretty. Hake a little muslin or 
cotton cloth bag, rounding the comers, that there shall 
be no points: fill with emery-powder, and gather at the 
top; cover this as smoothly as possible with velvet the 
shade of the linin g. Gild an acom cup, and fasten the 
gathered end of the cushion securely into it with strong 
glue. Should there be difficulty in procuring the acorn 
cup, a very good imitation can be made by those who 
are familiar with crocket-work, for with coarse crochet 
cotton a little cup is shaped. Place it over the top of 
the cushion just as described for the acom cup, and 
glue it in the same manner, Gild it afterwards, but be 


careful that none settles on the velvet. Sew a ribbon at 
the top of the gilt cup, and hang at one side, aud ou the 
opposite side, the needle-book is fastened in the same 
manner. Bowsof satin ribbon are tied where the handle 
joins the basket at either side. They are pretty orna¬ 
ments, besides being useful. 

Waste-paper or scrap-baskets also can be made in 
various styles. Often the willow basket is gilded out-side 
and in: for this the prepared gilding coming in bottles 
with full instructions for use is the best for the purpose. 
Gay satin ribbon having a bee or butterfly embroidered 
on the ends is tied near the top of the basket, with full 
bow and ends, and a bunch of artificial field dowel's, or 
grasses caught in the bow, is a pretty fancy. 

A sofa cushion of exquisite design is of American 
plush, on which sprays of Golden Rod are embroidered 
with arrasene, the edge trimmed with a heavy cord, and 
silk pompons of gold and crimson at each corner. 

Court-plaster cases are useful little things, and can be 
made of two pieces of Bristol board three inches long, 
and two-and-a-half inches wide, Cut two leaves of stiff 
unruled letter-paper, the exact size of the pieces of 
Bristol board. Hake three rows of slits across each 
page, aud four rows down. In and out of these weave 
in basket-work alternate rows of narrow strips of black 
and white court-plaster. Through the backs of the 
leaves and cover, half an inch from the top and bottom, 
cut a slit lengthwise, but let them be only wide enough 
for a narrow ribbon to pass through to bind the leaves 
and covers together. The ribbons should be long 
enough to tie in bows. On one cover may be painted, 
or drawn with pen and ink the words, 

“ May you never, never feel. 

A wound too deep for me to henl,” 

and on the other a cluster of Pansies or Hearts-ease. 

A pretty idea for bon-bon baskets is to gild the little 
fancy wicker baskets, which are found in various 
shapes. Those having the sides almost or quite straight 
are most convenient for the purpose, some with covers, 
some without. The interior and exterior are both to be 
gilded, and when the gilt is dry trim with gay satin 
ribbon bows. They are exceedingly pretty when filled 
with French candies, and prove themselves useful little 
articles long after the sweet contents have disappeared. 

News-racks are serviceable articles, and for them 
bamboo frames can be purchased which, when tastefully 
trimmed with embroidered plush and ribbon bows, are 
very handsome. The frame, however, can be con¬ 
structed of slim canes of light-colored wood, which will 
answer the purpose as well. Four canes will be re¬ 
quired, cutting off a short piece at either end, as the 
handle and ferrule would disfigure it. A square rustic¬ 
looking frame is then made by placing the canes in this 
shape, allowing the ends at each coiner to cross each 
other and project about two inches. Mark where each 
crossing is, and with a fine gimlet or awl bore a small 
hole through each cane. The corners are then joined by 
running through the holes a pliable wire, which can be 
drawn through and wrapped twice or three times round 
the comer, then twistiug the ends together, thus hold- 
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ing it securely iu the form desired. It is now ready for the purpose. Cut a stiff piece of paste-board the exact 
decorating, .and for this there are many materials which size of the frame, and cover smoothly with plush, blue, 
can be used, although plush or velvet are richest for crimson, olive, green, or in fact' any shade -which is 
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most- pleasing. The back should be covered with silk 
or silicia the same color. Turn the edges in. and neatly 
hem it to the plush which turns over on the back of the 
paste-board. Fasten this securely at each corner of the 
frame, and although the stitches will show, it is of no 
consequence, as the bows of satin ribbon which are used 
for trimming the corners will hide the joining. Another 
piece of paste-board should now be cut the same width 
of the first, and about two-thirds as high. This is also 
covered in the same manner with plush which has pre¬ 
viously been embroidered or painted with some pretty 
design. L i n e it as described for the back, but it is 
better to use for the lining the same material with 
which the face is covered, as it is apt to show. This is 
joined to the back by straps and bows of satin ribbon. 
Place the piece close to the lower edge of the plush 
which is already in the frames, and sew through both 
pieces across the bottom with sewing-silk to match the 
material. Bows of satin ribbon are placed at each cor¬ 
ner of the bottom. At either side of the top straps of 
ribbon about three inches long are sewed to the pocket, 
then to either side of the back, and in this way the 
pocket is allowed to fall open. Another strap extending 
from the front to the back, and placed half way down 
the side will be required to keep the papers from falling 
through. Trim each joining with bows of ribbon. It 
may have a loop of ribbon with bow and ends to hang it 
against the wall, or a small gilt screw-ring can be 
screwed into the cane, if preferred. 

The preparation of any of these articles is simple, and 
they will, if carefully made, prove very satisfactory. 

31. E. TV HITTEMORE. 


Christmas Cards of Dried Leaves and 
Flowers. 

These can be made very interesting, and at the same 
time a source of much pleasure, during the fall and 
winter months. The materials should be gathered and 
prepared during the whole season; as you find speci¬ 
mens adapted to your use, dry them preparatory to the 
time you require them. Care must be taken to not over- 
dry, because if you do they are more difficult to arrange 
and fasten firmly, but if they should be too dry, putting 
them in a damp place will make them pliable again. 
Fern fronds I have found the most useful. I shall de¬ 
scribe my mode of procedure; but having at my com¬ 
mand a large and fine collection of Ferns, it gives me a 
considerable advantage over those that are more depend¬ 
ent on what they can collect from the fields and woods, 
yet many fine, tiny specimens can be found there. The 
coarser plants are of no use in my designs, unless they 
ran be divided up into small sections, and show what 


they are without giving a deformed appearance. In 
gathering, always have a large book with you, place 
them smoothly in it until you reach home ; from this 
transfer them to sheets of blotting paper, spread 
them out carefully so that they will not touch each 
other, and cover with another sheet of the blotting 
paper. Great care must be used in pressing, for if too 
heavy a pressure is put on them at first, they will bruise 
and be unfit for use. In gathering always choose the 
older and more mature portions, as they will remain 
perfect in their colors the longest: never take young 
soft portions if you can avoid it. and let your pressure 
be light at first and increase as your specimens become 
dry. changing their position every few days, but be care¬ 
ful not to leave them long exposed when you are doing 
so. In drying flowers a light pressure at first is especi¬ 
ally necessary, just enough to keep them flat and let the 
action of the air do the rest. 

Suppose that the words you want to use are "A 
Merry X-rnas,” “A” will stand as your first line, and 
can be easily made with the points of two tapering 
Fern fronds, the points standing together, a piece put 
for the cross-line. Xext is "Merry,” another line; 
must be made of small materials, such as (Ferns) Glei- 
chenias. are well adapted, as they have narrow, straight 
fronds, and can be cut to the length required; 
“X-mas” I make a third line. I vary the material for 
this, the cross being of the points of Golden Fern, four 
points touching each other, powdered side up, or the 
Silver will answer as well. For a fourth line the word 
"To ;” then a name, if you choose, on the fifthline. A 
very fine plant to use for tliis is the Leucophyton 
Brownii, as being, you may say, without leaves, and 
its natural dryness such that it can be used almost with¬ 
out drying, 

I take a piece of finished card-board, cut to the size of 
the frame I want to use, so that it will fit into it when 
completed : divide my spaces and mark the letters with 
a pencil as lightly as possible for my guidance when 
putting them on. Having some nice paste or white 
glue, and with a fine hair-brush put on one letter at a 
time, fitting in with a round-pointed, sharp knife. This 
knife is so pointed that I can lift all my pieces with it; 
a needle would do this, but it is much handier to have 
cutting and lifting combined, so on I continue until all 
is finished, decorating the sides and between the words 
with Maiden Hair Fern, etc. When all are fastened, 
lay some smooth piece of board or a pane of glass over 
it so that it will not stick, and give a good press for some 
time. When dry I take it out and run around my letters, 
shading them, as it were, with water-color ; this renders 
the card much more effective. In filling up the margins, 
dried flowers, such as Pansies, Bovardias, etc., can be 
used. N. Robertson. 


WINTER FASHIONS IN CLOAKS AND BONNETS. 


Plain velvets take the lead among handsome cloak¬ 
ings this season, although those brocaded in large de¬ 
tached figures are very popular and are preferred to 
plush materials. They are generally made quite long, 
nearly covering the dress, but many are shown in medium 
lengths. The trimmings should have a warm, full look. 


and need not border the bottom of long cloaks but be 
placed around the neck, down the fronts, and around 
the sleeves. For velvets, full chenille ruches are 
perhaps the handsomest garniture, as they correspond 
so well with the material and, by their soft fluffiness, 
give a graceful appearance to the otherwise stiff 
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effect of the heavy velvet. In selecting chenille 
trimmings, care should be taken to choose such as have 
the ends firmly fastened, or else they will soon fray out 
and have a ragged look. 

Many fine cloths, thick enough to require no lining, are 
combined with velvet and made up into handsome 
wraps; shades of brown and dark grays are the colors 
most used in these. Redingotes, similar in shape to 
those worn last season are used again, others are cut 
sacque-shape at the back and shirred in to fit the fig¬ 
ure at the waist-line, heavy cords are then attached 
to the ends of the shirring and loosely knotted at the 
sides, A very serviceable wrap for ordinary wear is 
made iu Raglan style, the body-part of back and front 
cut in ouc pieco, and a slightly draperied effect obtained 
from the dolman sleeves and pleated extensions in the 
back. Jackets are always fashionable, and are especially 
desirable made of the heavy Jersey cloth, which is yet 
elastic enough to cling to the figure; they are usually 
single-breasted with notched coat collar and a fullness 
in the back of skirt to prevent drawing around the body, 
which gave to some of the summer Jerseys an unsightly 
appearance. 

Cloaks for little people, from two to five years, are 
made of velvet with yoke, to which the skirt is slightly 
gathered; deep collar and cuffs of Irish point are used 
instead of trimming. Pleated velvet bonnets, the same 
color as the cloak, are worn with these,.and are made 
similar to the lace caps with wide frills used during the 


summer; a pleating of white lace must be within the 
velvet frill and a flat ribbon-bow, the ends extending 
down for strings, is the only trimming. There are also 
felt shaker bonnets, simply trimmed with a flat bow of 
ribbon which give to the little wearers a very quaint 
appearance. 

For older people the prevailing bonnets for winter 
will be of velvet or plain felt in the various shades of 
brown and dark gray, trimmed with ostrich tips, wings 
and aigrettes. In shape they are usually modified 
pokes or capotes. One in dark wood-brown felt, had 
the entire brim covered with pheasant’s breasts, ostrich 
tips were grouped on one side and a small twist of bias 
velvet completed the trimmings. Wool dress-fabrics, 
corresponding with the costume, are often combined 
with the trimming of felt hats to give them a stylish 
effect. Round hats are large with high, square crowns, 
brims narrow at the back, gradually widening towards 
the front, where handsome ostrich tips, birds or clusters 
of wings are massed. English walking hats are trimmed 
with a long, light gray breast plume on each side joined 
with a knot of black or gray velvet, and worn far 
enough back on the head to fully expose the forehead. 
Turbans and jockey cap-bonnets, made of the material 
of the suit, are worn by young ladies. 

It is said that the fashion of matching all parts of the 
costume will continue for some time to come: not only 
do the bonnets correspond with the suits, but the shoes 
are also of the same color in many elegant toilettes. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


The Care of Grates. 

What is more cheerful during these raw, cold autumn 
days than a bright open fire! and yet, the housekeeper 
who knows not from experience how to care for a grate 
fire, .and trusts entirely to careless servants, will invari¬ 
ably exclaim they are cheerful, but so dirty; if you but 
touch the fire everything is covered with dust, and the 
pleasure is quite counteracted by the thought that you 
can never have a clean room. Now this is quite unnec¬ 
essary. In the first place, if you will have a little open¬ 
ing made into the chimney on each side of the ash-pan, 
so that the bottom of the opening is on a level with the 
hearthstone on which the pan sets, and the top is only 
a little higher than the ash-pan, you will find that when 
you brush up the grate there will be a draught that will 
carry all the dust into the bottom of the chimney, and an 
occasional cleaning of the accumulations there will be 
all that is needed. A long poker made with a cross¬ 
piece on the end like a letter T will easily draw out all 
that collects. Those who are about having grates put 
in their houses, will find that it is a great advantage to 
, have this provision made against dust, and it could be 
done after the grate is iu place if the chimney has not 
been filled in solidly ■with brick. If the ordinary raking 
and brushing through the day is done with the chimney 
damper open and the blower on, there will be no dust. 
When the ashes are to be carried out and the grate put 
in order for the day, have a piece of old crumb-cloth or 
carpet, about two yards long and a yard wide, to spread 
over the carpet. Take the rug out and shake it, and in 
its place spread down the covering and set all the differ¬ 
ent parts of the grate on it after you have brushed and 
dusted them. Brush toward the fire and do all the 


work you can with the blower on, so the dust will be 
carried away. Whenever the fire goes out have the 
grate cleaned, and the kindlings and coal ‘aid, ready for 
lighting; then, whenever it is needed, there is noth¬ 
ing to do but touch a match to it. 

If a continuous fire is desired, red ash coal is best. 
Its ashes are not as light as that from other kinds of coal, 
and therefore does not fly as easily. To keep the fire 
over night, if it is in good condition, sprinkle some 
chestnut coal over it, or some clean cinders. If it is 
low, rake it slightly, put on some grate coal, sprinkle 
the fine coal or cinders over it, close the damper, and 
you will have a good foundation for a fire next morning. 

Spiced Grapes. 

Five pounds of grapes, two pounds of brown sugar, 
one-half pint of strong vinegar, three teaspoons of 
ground cinnamon, two of allspice, and one of cloves. 
Pulp the grapes; cook the pulp until the seeds separate, 
then put it through the colander. Put one cup of cold 
water on the skins and boil till they are tender; then 
add the pulp and other ingredients, and boil until it looks 
thick enough. They can be sealed in fruit jars or put 
in wide-mouthed bottles and corked, or in crocks with 
a paper pasted over them, according to the climate. 

Pop-Overs. 

One cup of sweet milk, one cup of wheat flour, one 
egg, and a little salt. Stir the milk into the flour, beat 
the egg thoroughly, and add it, stirring it well; pour into 
cup-shaped gem-pans, which are well heated and butter¬ 
ed, and bake in a very hot oven. They will rise without 
baking-powder or soda. Eat them while they are hot 











CURRENT NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A correspondent of the Garden describing the White 
Tiger flower, says: ‘‘It is a great beauty, and a real 
gain to all who admire the ephemeral beauty of the 
older kinds, Tigridia, Paeonia, Grandiflora. and Con¬ 
ch ijl ora. But few novelties of recent times have given 
me greater satisfaction, simply because the plant is 
what the introducers said it was, a White Tigridia; and 
so it is, milk-white, with rich lake blotches in the cen¬ 
tre. Ah! if all new plant-introducers knew the magic 
force and potentialities of truth, the good seed that ever 
lives and grows forever, as Longfellow says, it would 
be better for us all. We are often led astray by a florid 
array of words, descriptions that mislead rather than 
inform: but this White Tiger flower came so simply 
and unforced, that for once the eloquence of a plant's 
own loveliness takes us by surprise. I feel as if I should 
like to shake hands with the man who raised it from 
seeds. But, now I come to think of it. who did raise 
it ? Who will tell us of this new beauty's birth ? Who 
had the original stock ? For once word-mongers seem 
to have been left in the lurch, and so a "sweet, pale 
beauty ° comes to us and marks out a right royal road 
to herself by, as it were, regal right. We shall call this 
the queen of all the Tiger flowers, and give her a 
royal welcome.” 

This plant has flowers in the greatest profusion on the 
grounds of John Lewis Childs, Queens, X. Y.. during 
the entire summer and autumn, and we must say that 
the above glowing description does it but partial jus¬ 
tice. It flowers as freely as the Grandiflora. increases 
with great rapidity, and is, in all respects, a decided 
acquisition. 

■£■ * = 

French horticulturists are at present greatly inter¬ 
ested in a plant at one of M. de Rothschild's celebrated 
hot-houses at Ferrieres. near Paris. Perhaps the 
strangest of the strange family of Orchids. Vanda Loici, 
was discovered by H. Low, in 1847, in the hot damp 
forests of Borneo, where it climbed to the top of the 
highest trees. Its long leaves, which not rarely meas¬ 
ure a yard or more in length, appear small if compared 
with the length of the clusters of buds, which reach a 
length of three yards. Each cluster—of which there 
are at present eleven in full flower at Ferrieres—num¬ 
bers 280 buds, all flowering at the same time, which are 
so different in appearance, that side by side they may 
easily be taken for distinct species. The plant was 
bought in 1876 for a large sum of money, but at present 
it is considered worth $2o,000. It is reported from 
Italy that, in the garden of the Marquis Corsi-Salviati, 
at Sesto Florentine, the Vanda Lowi is also at present 
in flower, which is the first time that it lias ever 
flowered in Italy. 

* 

* * 

Thx garden, says the N. Y. Times, has sent forth into 
the world some noted men. The most popular, noted, 
and deserving man who ever lived began his career in a 
garden. "We refer to Adam, who has a broader claim 
to distinction than even our own much-beloved Wash¬ 
ington; for while he was simply the father of his 


country, or stood in loco parentis or as a foster parent 
to it, Adam was the actual father of tho whole human 
race, and consequently filled the very first position in 
society. And he was brought up in a garden. Passing 
over intervening history down to modern times, we find 
the inventor and originator of that class of buildings of 
glass and iron, fairy-like in lightness and airyness, of 
which the Centennial buildings were an example, and 
whose name was Joseph Paxton, was a gardener, a 
Scotch youth who went on foot hundreds of miles, 
carrying his shoes and stockings in his hand between 
the towns, so that he might appear to better advantage 
among the more polite urban population, and who 
finally became the most noted horticulturist and botan¬ 
ist of the world, as well as the originator of a most use¬ 
ful kind of building. Finally, that most noted mission¬ 
ary and explorer in Africa. Robert Moffatt, might be 
mentioned as having grown up in a garden. For it was 
while employed as a gardener that the desire came upon 
him like an inspiration to become a missionary, a mes¬ 
senger of good, to the African savages and to pave the 
way for all the modern explorers who follow his peace¬ 
ful trails with muskets and weapons of war to couquer 
and prey upon the tribes and the rich lands whose ex¬ 
istence he first made known. And while mankind had 
its origin in the flowery bowers of a garden, some of its 
greatest friends and benefactors have emerged from the 
same delightful source. 

* 

* * 

The attention of the Indian Government has been 
drawn to a new plant, which is common in southern 
India, and yields abundant supplies of pure caoutchouc. 
It is an apocynaceous plant called Pramcria glanduli- 
fera, the native habitat of which appears to be in the 
forests of Cochin China, where the liquid juice is often 
employed in medicine by the Annamites and Cambodi¬ 
ans. In China it is called tuchung, and is a frequent 
ingredient in the Chinese matena medica, in the shape 
of blackened fragments of bark and small pieces of 
twigs. 

According to the St. James Gazette, among the 
flowers for sale in the streets of London, the Pink is 
this year more common than usual, and some of the 
varieties show a novel and quaint South Kensington 
commixture of fulvous-tawny hues. But the old Clove 
Pink still holds its own against all comers, though 
probably, many who purchase it do not know that in so 
doing they are perpetuating the popularity of the 
flower that has always been pre-eminently a favorite in 
England under the name of “Gillyflower.” For that 
the Clove Pink is really the Gillyflower, there can be 
little doubt. The French have “girofl6” for a Clove, 
and “giroflee” for a Clove Pink. Chaucer has “ Clove 
Gilofre” (the g is soft, of comae, all through); and at 
the present day in the country, the Clove Pink is called 
the “ Clove Gilliver,” which is almost identical in sound 
with gilofre. Gilliver becomes “gillyflower” very 
easily, and so “ July flower.” Nevertheless, we know 
there are those who contend that the wall flower is the 
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Gillyflower—apparently regardless of the facts that 
wall flowers and July flowers are frequently mentioned 
together in old works on gardening as distinct. Another 
feature of the year’s flower-fashion, is the great popu¬ 
larity of pure yellow. Recently there was an eruption, 
at several points “ very far west indeed,” of the Sun¬ 
flower, cut with stalks three feet long—no doubt for the 
appropriate holding thereof in the old Engish manner. 
But the Gillyflower is quite as old English, though 
scarcely, perhaps, so severely “ precious.” 

* 

* * 

An enormous quantity of water passes through the 
roots of plants. An English experimenter has ascer¬ 
tained that for every pound of mineral matter assimi¬ 
lated by a plant, an .average of 2,000 pounds of water 
is absorbed. At the French Agricultural Observatory 
of Montsouris it was found that in rich soil, 727 pounds 
of water passed through the roots of wheat-plants for 
every pound of grain produced; while in very poor 
soil, 2,693 pounds passed through the wheat-roots for 
each pound of grain. 

* 

* * 

Attention is now attracted, says an Atlanta, Ga., 
despatch, to a new sort of cotton plant, which bids fair 
to prove immensely valuable. For mauy years A. A. 
Subers, of Macon, has been carefully experimenting to 
hybridize tiro cotton plant that grows wild in Florida 
with the common okra. The cotton plant used is of 
that species which is found in the lowlands of the 
Caloosahatcliie River. The new plant retains the okra 
stalk and the foliage of the cotton. Its flower and 
fruit, however, are strikingly unlike either cotton or okra. 
The plant has an average height of two feet, and each 
plant has only one bloom. This is a magnificent 
flower, very much like the great Magnolia in fragrance 
and equally as large. Like the cotton bloom, the flower 
is white for several days after it opens, after which it 
is first pale pink, and gradually assumes darker shades 
of this color until it becomes red, when it drops, dis¬ 
closing a wonderful boll. For about ten days this boll 
resembles the cotton boll, and then its growth suddenly 
increases, as if by magic, until it reaches the size of a 
big cocoanut. Not until it reaches this size does the 
lint appear. Then its snowy thread begins to burst 
from the boll, but are securely held in place by the 
okra-like thorns or points that line the boll. One inex¬ 
perienced picker can easily gather eight hundred pounds 
a day, and fast hands much more. Were the only sav¬ 
ing that of labor in gathering the lint, the result of Mr. 
Suber's experiment would entitle him to the everlasting 
gratitude of the Southern farmer. But this is not all 
—there are no seeds in the lint. Each boll produces 
about two pounds of very long staple cotton; superior 
to the Sea Island, and at the bottom of the boll there 
are from four to six seeds, resembling Persimmon seed. 
This new cotton, therefore, needs no ginning. 

« 

*■ « . 

The Cocoanut contains many valuable qualities for 
sustaining nutrition, and has often proved of great use 
when other food could not be obtained. The following 
instance is given in the case of a vessel that once left 
San Francisco with four hundred passengers for Sidney, 
and which, in consequence of running short of stores, 
had to put in at Samsa, where a large quantity of Cocoa- 


nuts were obtained. During the remainder of the pas¬ 
sage very heavy weather was encountered, in which the 
vessel became water-logged, and only reached Sidney 
after a perilous journey of eighty days, during which 
time all the provisions ran short, and men, women and 
children were fed only upon Cocoanuts, being at last 
reduced to one per day for each adult. Notwithstanding 
the diet not a life was lost, and not a single case of sick¬ 
ness occurred, all the passengers landing in a healthy 
and well-nourished condition. 

* 

* # 

The planting of trees along the public roads of France 
is considered worthy of statistical mention. At present 
the total length of public roads in France is 18,750 miles, 
of which 7,250 are bordered with trees, while 4,500 miles 
are at present being planted, or will shortly be planted. 
On the remaining seven thousand miles the nature of 
the soil does not permit of plantations. The [number of 
trees already planted amounts to 2,678,603, consisting 
principally of Elm, Poplar, Acacia, Plane Ash, Syca¬ 
more and lime trees. Strangers traveling in France 
could almost find out what department of the country 
they are, by noticing the different kinds of trees planted 
along the highroad. Thus, the Nut tree is most in vogue 
in Ain, Allier, the Hautes, Alpes, Aube, Ober, Doubs, 
Gers, Gironde and Herault; the Chestnut tree in the 
Hautes, Alpes, Aude, Charente, Correze and Corse; the 
Apple tree in Cote d’Or and Marne; the Mulberry in the 
Eastern Pyrenees, Haute Marne and Puy-de-Dome; the 
Cherry tree in Doubs, Indre, Jura, Landes, Loire and 
the Lower Pyrenees. 

* 

* •* 

The leaf is the builder of the tree. It hangs out its 
inch or two of oval green in the air for breath and sun¬ 
shine, and drinks in the dew and rain, conveying the 
result of its vegetable chemistry to a permanent place 
in the substance of the old tree. From the heart of each 
leaf a cord goes into the fibre of the wood, which is only 
a binding and knitting together of many leaf cords, and 
when the leaves shrivel and fall, these cords remain as 
their monuments. As Ruskin has said, “ Behold how 
fair, how far prolonged in arch and aisle, the avenues 
of the valleys, the fringes of the hills, the joy of the 
man, the comfort of all living creatures, the glory of 
the earth, they are but the monuments of those poor 
leaves that flit by us to die.” 

* 

* * 

About fifteen thousand varieties of color are em¬ 
ployed by the workers of mosaic in Rome, and there are 
fifty shades of each of these varieties, from the deepest 
to the palest; thus affording seven hundred and fifty 
thousand tints, which the artist can distinguish with 
the greatest facility. So much for stone pictures; but 
who shall tell us of the myriad colors and shades and hues 
which lie ready at. the hand of the gardener ? Nature 
and art have given to him a palette and a canvas of the 
best, and it is his own fault if his work be not noble and 
enduring. It is his duty to make the earth “bring forth 
her increase ” of blossom and nobler fruitage. He may 
paint the earth with liveliest color, and drape rock, or 
wall, or tree-trunk with the magic living tapestry of 
Nature herself. To no other artist has she given so 
much; none have been honored as she hath delighted to 
honor him; all others may but copy or imitate her. At- 
the best, a “ true likeness ” is their reward. 
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NEWSPAPER WAIFS. 

It does not- matter how well the garvleuor tries to 
do—he is always slipping.— Boston Star. 

Vain as the peacock is, the weathercock is even 
more vane—X Y. Times. 

A Cincinnati woman testified that her husband got 
so full of liquor that he had to gasp for breath. A 
demoralizing case of tight pants. — Philadelphia 
Herald. 

No. the expression, ‘'drinks like a fish,’’ does not 
arise from the fact that the finny tribe is often found 
at the harbor bar .—Boston Star. 

Since its public exposure, it is called the betrayed 
dollar.— Philadelphia Bulletin. 

“I like company well enough,'* said Mrs. Plane- 
tung; “but I'm not going to put myself out too much. 
I believe in looking after one's own comfort first.'' 
“That is to say." remarked Fogg, “that you follow 
the custom of the shop sign and put your company 
last.”— Boston Transcript. 

Doing a Smart Thing. —A few days ago an eminent 
citizen of Detroit, or at least one eminent enough to 
own a $7 umbrella, left the article in a store on Gra¬ 
tiot Stteet. and some one gobbled it. Eminent citizen 
was thoroughly indignant, and he went to a detective 
to see what could be done. As there was no clue to 
pick up and follow to success, the detective could do 
nothing. All of a sudden a bright thought occurred 
to the loser, and next day an advertisement appeared 
as follows: 

“ The man who took that silk umbrella from a store 
on Gratiot Street last Thursday will save himself 
trouble by returning it, as he is known.” 

Eminent citizen was chuckling over his smartness, 
when a man dressed like a laborer and having an 
umbrella carefully tied up in paper, entered the office 
and said: 

44 So you know me, eh F* 

44 Yes, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

44 Somebody must have seen me take it and told 
you 5” 

44 Yes, that was the way.” 

44 What would you have done if I hadn't sho^\n 
up ?” 

44 Secured a warrant and made it hot for you.” 

44 Well. give me a receipt and I'll leave it, and never 
try to get away with another man's umbrella.” 

A receipt was written and passed over, and the 
man seemed so contrite that he was handed a half 
dollar besides. It was full half a day before the 
parcel was unwrapped for a look at the umbrella, and 
then eminent citizen kicked up a row to alarm the 
whole building. The umbrella was old, faded, rib- 
broken and worthless, and it was evidently a put-up 
job to take the smartness out of a man who thought 
he had hit it.— F ree Press. 


NOT A DRUG. 

The startling exposures which have been made in 
regard to a general system of drug-adulterations, 
practiced not only by the compounders of patent 
medicines, but by the prescription druggists, have, 
as might be supposed, caused widespread alarm and 
anxiety among a very large class of persons who are 
suffering from acute or chronic ailments. 

The flower Safety is often plucked from the nettle ; 
Danger, and it may be so in this case. Crude drugs, j 
whether pure or adulterated, when taken into the ■ 
human body, work more or less disorder in its deli, 
Cftte organisms. The general abandonment of these j 
hurtful substances, whether from a rational convic- j 
tion of their injurious effects or in fear of getting ! 
poisoned through wicked adulterations, will be a i 
great gain for the public. 

44 But what are we to do?” comes from the sick 
•atJi suffering on all sides, especially from those af¬ 


flicted with chronic diseases which are steadily grow¬ 
ing worse, ‘‘The let-alone system will not cure us. 
We are sick, and without help must, continue to grow 
worse, and in the end die.'’ 

The answer to this half-despairing question, if it 
were indeed the true oue, would bo hailed with glad- 
! ness by thousands and tens of thousands who have 
lost faith in drugs and well nigh in physicians. A 
new and better treatment of disease—a true and 
rational treatment- must be one that does not assault, 
shock, or weaken the depressed, over-sensitive, and 
exhausted vital organs, but help and encourage them 
* to renewed action. It must infuse life into the ner¬ 
vous centres, restore to all the wonderful aud deli- 
: cate machinery, which has beeu obstructed by dis- 
; ease, a steadier aud more orderly movement, and so, 
i slowly but surely, sot the patient ou the road to 
health. 

44 Is there such a treatment 5 ” hundreds who read 
this will eagerly inquire. We answer that there is, as 
thousands who have used it can aud do testify in the 
most positive manner. A shadow of doubt comes 
over your face. You know how wickedly the sick are 
deceived aud plundered by those who make gaiu of 
their sufferings. If you can fairly examine and weigh 
evidence carefully, the largest opportunity to decide 
for yourself as to the value of this Treatment will be 
afforded. 

Under this new Treatment, which is by the inhala. 

1 tion of Compound Oxygen, dispensed by Drs. Starkey 
& Palen. 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, 
who are the only manufacturers of the genuine arti¬ 
cle, there is no weakening of the tone of the stomach I 
by drugs, and no violent assaults upon any nerve or i 
fibre in the body .but a gently and subtly penetrating ! 
influence, reaching to the very centre of all the life- 
forces and restoring them to healthier action. The 
natural result is that when a patient recovers he is in 
a far better condition to resist the causes which pro¬ 
duce disease than the patient who has had the Ufe- 
! forces weakened through drug medication. 

As a restorer of vital force. it can be largely shown 
from the results obtained during the past twelve 
years that it is the most efficient agent yet discovered 
by the medical profession. Its use by over-worked 
business and professional men. and by all who suffer 
from nervous exhaustion and low vitality, would 
save many hundreds of lives every year . and give to 
thousands more the ability to work without the 
iceariness. exhaustion, and peril which now attend 
their labors. 

To those who have never used the Compound Oxy¬ 
gen Treatment, and who are debating the question 
as to whether they shall give it a trial or not, it is 
offered as an entirely safe remedy. If no benefit 
should be received (a case of rare occurrence), no 
harm will be done. There will be no shock to the 
system: no weakening of the vital forces: no legacy 
of evil, as when crude drugs are taken. It does not 
cure one disease by substituting another, which often 
is less curable than the one whose action it suspends. 

A 44 Treatise on Compound Oxygen ," containing a 
history of the discovery of and mode of action of 
this remarkable curative agent, and a large record 
of surprising cures in Consumption, Catarrh, Neu¬ 
ralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., and a wide range of 
chronic diseases, will be sent free by Drs. Starkey & 
Palen to any one who will write for it. 


“ See here,” said the star to the manager 44 If you 
are going to have bouquets handed to me every night, 
why don’t you get decent ones 5 Look at this, to¬ 
night’s; it’s all wilted. Why can’t I always have as 
good a bouquet as I had last night ?” “As good a 
bouquet as you had last night ?” shrieked the mana¬ 
ger, 44 Why, holy sunflower; it's the same one !” 

Flower of the sea—The shad roes. 

“ Whar yer gwine wid dat man 5” asked a negro of 
bis daughter. “He ain’t fltten ter ’comp’ny yer.” 
“ Gwine ter de show,” the girl replied. 44 Dat’s all 
right. Thought yer was gwine ter church. A ’orann 
ken go wid mos’ any man ter a show, but she's got 
ter be mighty perticiar who goes ter church wid 
her.”— Arkansaw Traveler. 

When a man turns over a new leaf he is too fre¬ 
quently near the conclusion of the book of life. 


WHAT CAUSES DISEASE? 

The most important system of nerves iu the body 
governs the processes of digestion, nutrition and 
growth. The power possessed by this system is 
termed vital force. Disease cannot outer into the 
body if this force be maintained. Physicians, recog¬ 
nizing this fact, do not readily take disease ; others, 
through ignorance, allow this force to run down and 
do take diseases. The symptoms indicating a lack of 
this force are goneral debility, lack of ambition, 
lack of energy, physical prostration, lassitude, 
“tired-all-the-time,” 44 all-goneuess,” etc., accom¬ 
panied or not by a loss of appotite. 

When those symptoms appear they are sooner or 
later followed by disease of some kind if not relieved. 
The Red field Tonic Pow ers are the prescription of a 
well-known Brooklyn, N. Y., physician, and have 
been used in his practice for years for the above, 
mentioned symptoms with best results. A sample 
package will be sent first three applicants from any 
one place, free, on receipt of two-cont stamp. Ad¬ 
dress, REDF1ELD TONIC PO>YDERS CO., 149 
Tompkins Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Abraham and Joshua had been invited to a splendid 
dinner. 

It was impossible for Joshua not to make capital 
out of such an opportunity; accordingly he managed 
to slip a silver spoon into his boot. 

Abraham was green with envy at Joshua’s success, 
for he had not even manipulated a saltspoon. 

But an idea struck him. 

“My fronts,” he cried, “I vill show you some 
dricks.” 

Taking up a spoon, he said, “You see dees spoon ? 
Veil, it ees gone,” he cried, passing it up his sleeve, 
44 You will find it iu Joshua's bood.” 

It was found. 

Mamma had dressed Charley (five years old) to go 
to walk, and then took Susie (three years old) in hand. 

! Mamma was then “tired,” and so was Susie; mamma, 
somewhat irritated, said: “ Do stand still, for gra¬ 
cious’ sake !” to which Susie gravely responded, 
“Amen .”—Boston Transcript. 


WEST SHORE ROUTE. 


New York, West Shore &. Buffalo R’y 

OPEN TO SYRACUSE. 

WITH MAGNIFICENT PULLMAN 

Buffet Parlor Cars. 


The New* York, West Shore and Buffalo Railway 
is in successful operation between 
NEW YORK, HAVERSTRAW, CRANSTON’S, 

WEST POINT, CORNWALL, NEWBURG, 
KINGSTON, CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 
ALBANY, SARATOGA, LAKE GEORGE, 
UTICA, SYRACUSE, 

ADIRONDACKS, AND MONTREAL 
VIA 

West Sliore of Hudson River. 


In JERSEY CITY, Pennsylvania Railroad Station. 

In BROOKLYN, No 4 Court Street, and Brooklyn 
Annex Office, foot of Fulton Street. 

In New York City, 

No. 910 BROADWAY, near Madison Square. 

No. 737 SIXTH AVENUE, corner 43d Street. 

No. 1,333 BROADWAY, near 33d Street. 

No. 108 EAST 130th STREET, HARLEM. 

No. 419 BROADWAY, corner Canal Street. 

No. 103 BROADWAY, American Exchange, Tour- 

IS No .*307 BROADWAY, Leve & Alden, Tourist Office. 
No. 301 BROADWAY, Thos. Cook & Son, Tourist 

^ PENN. R. R. STATION, foot of DESBROSSES ST. 
PENN. R. R. STATION, foot of CORTLANDT ST. 
For information not obtainable at stations, address 

HENRY MONETT, 

General Passenger Agent, No. 31 State St., N. Y. 
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DECEMBER. 


When winter winds are piercing chill, 

And through the hawthorn blows the gale. 

With solemn feet I tread the hill 
That overbrows the lonely vale. 

Alas! how changed from the fair scene, 
when birds sang out their mellow lay. 

And winds were soft and woods were green. 

And the song ceased not with the day. 

But still, wild music is abroad: 

Pale, desert woods! within you crowd: 

And gathering winds, in hoarse accord, 

Amid the vocal reeds pipe loud. 

Chill airs and wintry winds! my ear 
Has grown familiar with your song: 

I hear it in the opening year,— 

I listen, and it cheers me long. 

—Lounfelloic. 

"We all say that the early spring anti summer months 
of the year, when everything is bursting into life and 
sweetness, when every tree, shrub ancl plant is loaded 
with sweet promises of delicious fruits and fragrant 
flowers, are the most beautiful months of the year. 
But does it never occur to us that the old song, “ Don't 
you think that winters pleasanter than all,” was the 
correct sentiment ? Very few will answer yes to this 
query. A very pleasant writer says: "We are taught 
from babyhood to dread the winter as if he were some 
cruel, invisible being, delighting in doing harm, while 
the plain facts are that he is a jovial old fellow, with a 
warm, kind heart under a rough exterior, doing as much 
good in a seemingly clumsy fashion, and that we should 
not prosper without him." Vinter kindly comes to 
give our plants a rest after the labor of a year. Every¬ 
thing that grows needs rest. Animals work by day 
and rest by night, having alternate periods of a few 
hours each, differing only from plants, whose alternate 
periods of growth and rest are months instead of hours. 
Ve will, therefore, let them rest this month without a 
word that might possibly disturb their slumbers. 
There are, however, a few plants that never rest— 
house plants—plants that are connecting links be¬ 
tween the pleasures of the past and the hopes for 
the future. Of them we would say, let all within 
resemble, as nearly as practicable, all without, and be 
thoroughly torpid. The tendency is to stimulate growth 
before it is time; although the plant is evergreen it 
wants a little time to adapt itself to its new situation in 
order to- secure a perfect development later in the 
season. To this end water should seldom be adminis¬ 
tered, and only in small quantities. At the same time 
but little heat is required, while all the air that is pos¬ 
sible should be given them on pleasant, sunny days, 
when the temperature does not fall below the freezing 
point. This will make the plants hardy, and will enable 
them to better withstand the cold weather later on. 

The season of flowers having departed, we bid it a 
kindly good-bye; it was full of rare enjoyment, with 
just disappointment enough to make the pleasures doub¬ 
ly sweet. Success and failure must always go together; 
without the latter there would be no appreciation of the 
former. The value of life is enhanced by the certainty 


of death. Our flowers are not in reality, dead; they 
have only ceased to exist in their present forms: life 
left, and in good time it will manifest itself again, 
brighter and more beautuul than over. 

Ve now beg leave to say a few words for ourselves, 
which is not a common thing, neither do we often print 
what our kiud friends say of us. Complimentary greet¬ 
ings, letters full of thanks, praises and good wishes, all 
of which are very gratifying, come to us on every side. 
These tokens of friendship are fully appreciated, and 
doubly welcome because real—real from the fact that 
our subscribers are inducing their friends and neighbors 
to subscribe. 

One of the duties of the editor is to point to the ac¬ 
complishment of past promises, and to register new 
ones for future fulfillment; to express gratitude for the 
encouragement already afforded, and to state on what 
resources he depends for perpetuating and extending the 
countenance with which he has been so largely and 
liberally favored. 

By glancing over the pages of the present volume, the 
reader will obtain a better opinion of its value than can 
here be expressed. To a very great extent we have 
treated on the plants most commonly cultivated in gar¬ 
dens and living-rooms of the true lovers of flowers 
throughout the country; giving an occasional notice of 
new and rare plants that can only be grown in plant- 
houses'. Ve have endeavored to show some of the 
plant's hidden beauty, and to point out its true useful¬ 
ness in the economy of Nature. In all cases we have 
endeavored to give our readers information of a lasting 
character, something they will be glad to read again, in¬ 
stead of articles that are but pleasing for the moment. 
We have ever been of the opiniou that the plant, as a 
study, is far more beautiful and interesting than the 
flowers and fruit it produces. In this respect many of 
our readers agree with us, and many, perhaps, do not. 
We shall continue to gratify all tastes, at least try to, 
and in this work shall have contributions from the most 
practical and experienced florists in this country. We 
are pleased to say that some of them freely promise us 
contributions because they consider the Cabinet the 
best floricultural and family paper in this country. 

We shall, during the coming year, extend the scope of 
the Cabinet, and include in its pages short notices of 
new vegetables and fruits, at least such as are worthy 
of special attention; giving, when practicable, such 
cultural instructions as may be deemed useful. 

Perhaps no part of our paper has been more highly 
appreciated than our “Answers to Correspondents,” and 
we again extend to our subscribers a cordial invitation 
to ask for the information they desire; our answers shall 
be plain, concise, and the results of long practice, in 
all cases avoiding theories, and shall give the desired 
information in as few words as possible. It often occurs 
that the inquirers themselves assist us greatly in the 
answers; in such cases we take the liberty of publishing 
them in full. 

We desire to make the Cabinet a publication in 
which every lady can find something of personal inter- 
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est and value, and therefore, the portion devoted to 
in-door decoration will be given more prominence than 
in the past, believing that whatever tends, whether in 
Nature or Art, to make the home attractive and beauti¬ 
ful, creates a pure and refining influence felt by all the 
members of the household, thereby making such a 
department especially appropriate to a floral publica¬ 
tion. While we shall not enter into “high art,” we 
hope always to place before our readers such of the 
newest designs as combine easiness of execution and 
practical utility, with an artistic appearance. 

In the future, as in the past, each subscriber will 
receive, annually, a collection of seeds, bulbs or plants. 
Wo offer these as premiums, although we do not like 
the word, because, in reality, we devote a part of the 
income from our paper to the dissemination of choice 
flowers, in order that the taste for them may be culti¬ 


vated, as well as increased. We send out such only as 
we know have special merit, and will afford the growers 
a vast amount of pleasure that they would not other¬ 
wise get. We are not altogether unselfish in this 
matter, knowing full well, that with the taste for flow¬ 
ers, the desire for knowledge about them increases, and 
that the circulation of the Cabinet will increase in the 
same ratio. 

And here, as it is by our friends’ kind assistance and 
our subscribers’ liberal patronage that we have been 
enabled to accomplish whatever improvement we have 
already made in the Cabinet, and hope to compass 
others as they may offer, we would again tender our 
heartfelt thanks to all by whom we have been thus en¬ 
couraged. We claim besides, the customary privilege 
of wishing for our patrons and contributors a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM, 

The Queen of Autumn. 

Read at the November Meeting of the New York Horticultural Society. 


Mr. President , Ladies and Gentlemen :—It is perhaps 
folly on my part to ask you to share with me in the be¬ 
lief that the Chrysanthemum at this moment eclipses the 
Rose, but is she not entitled to be our queen to-day? How¬ 
ever, I know you will agree that our exhibition 
warrants me in saying a good word for such a beauti¬ 
ful family. Let us consider how many forms and sizes 
are to be found, how many colors and composi¬ 
tions that are not in any other genus, the simple 
cultivation and inexpensive appliances required for 
their protection, and I think you will be somewhat 
convinced that the Chrysanthemum is entitled to 
universal cultivation, and ought to be at this season 
of the year in everybody’s _ house and in every¬ 
body’s yard and garden. Before going into the details of 
cultivation, it will be well to give a short sketch of the 
history and introduction of the flower. 

The first introduction is mentioned by Breynius as 
being brought to Holland in 1G89, and described by him 
as Matricaria Japonica Maxima, having large flowers of 
yellow, white, blush, purple, and crimson. Linnaeus in 
in 1753 refers to C. Sinense with large white flowers; C. 
Indicum with small yellow flowers double and single; 
and eveu as early as 1G99 Rheede figured Indicum (the 
Pompon type of to-day), again noticed by Thunberg as 
Matricaria in 1784. It would seem that during the next 
few years there was quite a contention as to whether 
they were Matricarias Antliemis or Artemisias, for 
botanists, like doctors, frequently disagree; the conclusion 
arrived ac was that it was a new genus (?) and should 
be called Chrysanthemum from chrysos, gold or golden, 
and anthos, a flower. Immediately after the beginning 
of the present century, many varieties of the Chinese 
section were introduced directly from China, when their 
cultivation became almost general in Europe, and the 
raising of seedlings commenced—the immediate rela¬ 
tives of our present forms. Pompons were introduced by 
the late Robert Fortune in 1845, and the modern Japan¬ 
ese kinds by him in 1859. Unfortunately, I have no data 
as to their first introduction into America, but have 
no doubt they were here as early as 1820. 


The Chinese, or large flowered, received from raisers of 
seedlings the most attention, and in 1850 there were 
several hundred varieties cultivated, some of which are 
really fine kinds at this moment—as Temple of Solomon, 
Annie Salter, Queen of England, Christine and Defiance. 
The Pompons had, about 1850, began to be considered 
valuable additions, and some of the very oldest varieties 
are grown to-day, as Drin Drin, Bob, Gen. Canrobert, 
Model and Helene. At the regular exhibition of one of 
the Chrysanthemum societies, held in London, in 1861, 
a few of the Japanese varieties were shown by Mr. John 
Salter, where, in the conclusion of a report by one of 
the leading horticultural papers, it is said that “from 
the irregular shape and ragged appearance of the Japan¬ 
ese kinds, they will soon be consigned to oblivion.” 
So much for predictions. 

Referring to the forms of Chrysanthemums, the 
Chinese have t wo types, incurved and reflexed, and are 
represented in the incurved class by Mrs. George Rundle, 
in the reflexed by Dr. Sharpe. 

The Pompons, or small flowering, have several types 
and are of various sizes, and can be found beginning 
with the smallest in Gen. Canrobert, Model of Perfec¬ 
tion, Circle, Fimbriata, Bob and Mdlle Marthe repre¬ 
senting the classes. 

The Japanese have still more variations in shapes— 
which are represented in Gloire de Rayonnaute, M. 
Planchenau, Golden Dragon, Hiver Fleuri, Bras Rouge, 
Juvena and Comte de Germiny. Yet another section is 
found in the Anemone formed, both large and small 
flowering in Firefly and Gluck, and to finish up with, 
some single flowers are receiving great admiration. To 
be able to distinguish all the different forms, I have 
been enabled to make exhibits of the varieties above 
mentioned. 

CULTIVATION AND ADAPTABILITY. 

I do not hesitate to state that no class of plants thrive 
so well with as little care. And as a town-plant it has 
no equal. It seems to thrive equally as well in the 
smoke and dust of large cities, as in the open country, 
requiring only sun a few hours each day, rich soil and 
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occasional watering. I wish our society was in a posi¬ 
tion to advise with and insist upon every large city in 
the Union having an annual Chrysanthemum exhibition. 

The simple cultivation is as follows : Small plantscau 
be planted as early as the 1st of April, but any time to the 
middle of May will be soon enough (many of the plants 
shown here to-day were not even rooted the first week 
of March), about as far apart as to allow from two-aud- 
a-half feet to three feet for each plant. This can easily 
be done where a border can be devoted to them alone, 
but when grown in a mixed border where other plants 
are planted, a space of two feet should be allowed for 
the Chrysanthemum. The soil must be made rich with 
manure and kept clean. About the first week in June 
each plant should have the center of the shoot pinched 
out, which operation is known as stopping. A strong 
stick should be placed by the side of each plant, to 
which it should be loosely tied. In a few weeks there 
will be grown from four to six more shoots four or five 
inches long. These must again be stopped, and continue 
so to do until the 1st of August, after which time let 
every shoot grow and do not stop any more. Keep the 
plant tied so as to prevent being broken by the wind. 
By the first week in September many buds will be 
formed, and if very large flowers are desirable, one- 
third or more of the buds should be taken off. Some 
weak liquid manure can be given, and about the 1st of 
October if the plants are required for decorations in the 
house or green-house, they can be easily dug up, potted 
into different sized pots, according to the plants, set in 
the shade a few days, they must be well watered, after 
which they can be placed in the sun until danger of 
frost, when they should be moved into a cool room or 
green-house, but not subjected to fire-heat more than 
to keep out frost. This is a simple and very satisfac¬ 
tory course of treatment, and can be carried out success¬ 
fully by the merest tyro. For very large specimens and 
for cultivation in pots, more time and attention is re¬ 
quired, costing, of course, more to accomplish. 

'While on the subject of cultivation, let me state that 
when neither labor nor expense is a consideration, the 
finest forms, truest colors, and best shaped flowers are 
obtained where the plants are grown continuously in 
pots. This applies to those of my friends who are 
afflicted as badly with the fever as myself. The treat¬ 
ment I have given my pot-grown plants is as follows : 
Beginning with the first of March, when probably one- 
third of the varieties were rooted, the balance being 
put in as cuttings about that time. They were potted 
first in three-inch pots in the ordinary pptting soil, and 
as they required, were re-potted into four-inch pots, the 
soil having about a fiftieth part of bone-dust added. 
The next shift was into six-inch pots, well drained, the 
soil being rich turfy loam, with good sprinkling of 
bone-dust, kept in the house until 1st of May, stop¬ 
ped from time to time as required, and afterwards 
plunged outside in an easterly exposure. They were 
kept carefully watered, and given occasional soakings 
of guano-water, one ounce to three gallons being ‘the 
proportion, and by the 1st of June all were potted 
into their blooming pots, stopping and tying out as 
required. From the beginning of July until taken 
in the house in October they were watered often, 
as many as seven times each day. This is the ex¬ 
pensive part of growing Chrysanthemums, but it pays, 
as I find however careful plants are taken up the individ¬ 


ual flowers are not as fine. The last stopping was made 
the last Saturday in July. 

INSECTS AND OTUEU ENEMIES. 

It is not to be expected that the Chrysanthemum is 
exempt from the ills of life, but 1 feel certain it has as 
few enemies as any class of plants known to cultivators. 
The worst insect is the black aphides, which is easily 
removed by fumigating in the house, or by sprinkling 
the entiro plant with tobacco-dust if out of doors. The., 
white and black thrip are also troublesome, but can be 
got rid of by tobacco and plenty of water—the greatest 
friend is found iu the lady-bird beetle and its larvae, 
and they should be encouraged at all times, for as soon 
as ever they are to be found and a few placed on your 
Chrysanthemum there will no black fly left iu a few 
days. 

I have been troubled with a black fungus a good deal 
this season, evidently some form of peronospera, 
which attacked some varieties with such virulence as 
to entirely destroy them: the remedy being sulphur and 
soot, equal parts, applied to the under side of the leaves 
while wet. The infection being on the under side it is 
somewhat troublesome to get at. The white or common 
mildew can be easily cured at any time by an applica¬ 
tion of sulphur. One more enemy is entirely a stranger 
and I have not yet seen what it is; but on a lot of plants 
that were planted out about the first week in Septem¬ 
ber, I noticed some few looked slightly drooping, and 
on examination found that many of the upper shoots 
had been punctured in places about a sixteenth of an 
inch apart, so as to form small excrescences; some few 
shoots died outright, while others were so affected that 
I notice at this time many of the flowers from plants so 
attacked are imperfect from lack of nourishment. I 
simply sprinkled the plants with tobacco-dust after 
finding it out, and did not notice any fresh attacks 
afterwards. 

The following varieties, in classes and sections, are all 
really good ones selected out of nearly 400 varieties: 

Japanese Varieties, First Section, with Broad Petals. 
Alex. Dufour, Admiration, Ben d’Or, Bronze Dragon, 
Comte de Germiny, Ceres, Elaine Etrincelle, Etoile 
Toulousaine, Early Red Dragon, Fabias de Madera- 
naz.'Fair Maid of Guernsey, Fulton, Fleur Parfait, 
Francis Delaux, Grandiflorum, Golden Dragon, 
Hero of Magdala, Hiver Fleuri, He Japoniase, 
Japanese Violet, J. Delaux, Kira Kana, La Friz- 
ure, Lady Selborne, Mons. Lemoine, M. Des- 
brieux, Mrs. Chas. Carey, M. Planchenau, Mdme. C. 
Audiguier, M. Castel, Mdlle. Lacroix, M. Mousillac, 
M. Juan Cruz d’Equileor, M. Maney, Nuit d’Hiver, 
Pere Delaux, Riche Bouquet, Rubra Striata, Safra- 
num, Striatum perfectum, Soleil Levant, Sonce 
d’Or, Triomphe de la Rue des Chalets, Viceroy of 
Egypt, Venus. 

Japanese, Varieties with Thread-like Petals. 

Cite des Fleurs, Juvena, Gloire de Rayonnante. 

Large Flowered Incurved Varieties—Chinese: 
Antonelli, Angelina, Barbara, Baron Buest, Circle, 
Duchess of Connaught, Faust, Fingal, Golden Em¬ 
press, Golden John Salter, Golden Beverly, Gloria 
Mundi, Jardin des Plantes, Lady Talfourd, Lord 
Derby, Le Grand, Mabel Ward, Mdlle. Croizette, M, 
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Brun, Mr. George Glenny, Mrs. G. Rundle, Mons. 
Elio, Princess Teck, Prince of Wales, Refulgence, 
Sir B. Seymour, Tragedie, Venus, Verescliagine, 
White Eve. 

Chinese JReJlexed Flowers. 

Alfonso, Doctor Sharpe, Felicity, Gazelle, Julie La- 
gravere, King of Crimsons, Progne, Perie des 
Beautes. 


Fimbriated Chrysanthemums. 

Fremy, Fimbriatum, Princess Meletia, Souvenir de 
Jersey, Toussaint l’Ouverture. 

Pompons and Hybrids. 

Bob, LaVogue, Model of Perfection, Salamon, Gen. Can- 
robert, Curiosite, Arbre de Noel, Crimson Perfection, 
CometeBiela, Eleonore, Fanny,Golden Mile. Marthe, 
Lais, M’e Marthe,President,Orange Beauty, Virginia. 


THE PANSY. 


I presume that but a very few of the readers of The 
Ladies Floral Cabinet are acquainted with that simple 
little annual of Europe, known as the Heartsease, or 
Viola tricolor. Be this as it may, they are all acquainted 
with its child, the popular Pansy of our gardens. In its 
native home the Pansy is an annual, and the perennial 
character of the Pansy of the present day is the result 
of hybridization which was effected between Viola tri¬ 
color and some perennial species of Violets. It appears 
to be a matter of doubt when the Pansy was first intro¬ 
duced into gardens, but about some eighty years ago the 
attention of the professional florist was attracted to it, 
and since that time there has been a constant im¬ 
provement in both size and form, and at the present day 
the Pansy ranks as one of the choicest gems of the flower 
garden. It is indeed a favorite flower with both our 
amateur and professional cultivators, and is extensively 
grown in green-houses by the latter during the winter 
season for its flowers, which are then very highly 
prized. 

In order to cultivate the Pansy to perfection and to 
secure the finest flowers, it should be given a strong, 
rich, deep soil. The soil should be dug as deeply as pos¬ 
sible, and an abundance of well-decayed stable or cow 
manure thoroughly incorporated with the soil. In pre¬ 
paring the beds, it is well to take into consideration the 
time that we wish to have a display of bloom, for 
if it is our intention to have a fine display during the 
summer, the bed should be given a partially-shaded 
situation, while for spring or autumn, the plants do best 
when fully exposed to the sun. In order to obtain the 
finest flowers, it is necessary to have fresh, vigorous 
plants, and to have them several sowings must be made 
each season. For flowering during summer, the seed 
should be sown about the first of March in a shallow 
box (three or four inches deep) of light, rich soil; sow 
thinly, cover slightly, and place in a warm, light situa¬ 
tion ; when the young plants are well up, transplant 
into boxes (similar to those above) an inch or so apart each 
way. When the young plants are well established, re¬ 
move to a cold frame, gradually hardened off, and plant 
out as soon as the ground can be properly prepared ; or, 
the seed can be sown about the middle of September, 
and the young plants removed to a cold frame and 
placed in rows, three or four inches apart each way. 
Keep them as cool as possible during the season, and 
plant out early in spring. Grown in this manner, the 


plants will flower much earlier than those obtained from 
seed in the spring, but they will not stand hot, dry 
weather as well. 

For flowering during winter in cold frames, or green¬ 
houses, the seed should be sown about the middle of 
August, and the young plants removed under glass 
about the end of September. It is generally supposed to be 
rather difficult to get the seed to germinate in August, but 
if it is sown in a paitially-shaded situation, and the soil 
well firmed and kept moist, no difficulty need be appre¬ 
hended. When grown under glass, every care should 
be taken to maintain a temperature of from 45 to 4S 
degrees, keep well watered, and admit air as freely as 
possible. When grown in frames, remove the sash during 
the middle of the day at every convenient opportunity, 
and in the event of severe cold weather protect well from 
frost by means of shutter, matsor straw. If the flowers are 
intended for exhibition purposes, watering with liquid- 
manure will increase the size of the flowers wonder¬ 
fully. If extra fine Pansies are desired, we must pro¬ 
cure the choicest seeds or plants that can be obtained; 
beware of cheap seed, as it will prove very unsatisfac¬ 
tory, and is often dear at any price. 

Of late so much attention has been given to the im¬ 
provement of the Pansy and the selection of choice 
strains, that our seedsmen have been enabled to offer 
several named varieties, as well as seed in separate col¬ 
ors, and as a rule they can be relied upon to reproduce 
themselves true from seed. Of the named varieties may 
be mentioned Emperor William, with flowers of a beau¬ 
tiful ultramarine blue ; King of Slacks, with beautiful 
velvet-like coal-black flowers, and Snow Queen, with its 
satiny-white flowers. In England, however, special 
named varieties have been given from cuttings for many ■ 
years, but in this country the plan is hardly practicable 
for the plants, become so much infested with the red 
spider during the summer months, that their vitality is 
so much weakened as to render the cuttings compara¬ 
tively worthless for the purpose of propagation. 

A few years ago, several varieties of double Pansies 
were offered by our florists, but their only merits were 
as curiosities, and as the only way in which they 
could be increased was by cutting, I believe they were 
ultimately lost. I see, however, that this season a 
double black Pansy is again offered by the Messrs. Can- 
nel, of Swanley, England. Chas. E. Parnell. 

Queens, N. Y. 











THE CHRISTMAS ROSE 

(Helleborus Niger.) 


The Hellebore belongs to the natural order Ranuncu- 
lacece, and to Polyandria-Polygynia of the Linns ean 
system. There are but few species in the genus, all or 


The Black Hellebore (H. niger) was used by the an¬ 
cients to purify their houses and hallow their dwellings; 
and they believed that strewing or perfuming their 



nearly all of which are natives of Southern Europe and 
Central Asia. They are perennial, low-growing plants, 
with a leathery texture, and a very disagreeable smell. 
They have creeping underground stems, the fibrous 
roots proceeding from which are very poisonous, and 
were formerly highly esteemed in medicine. Its name 
is derived from the river Eleborus, by whose banks it 
l^ r wui profusely, and which was so-called from the deadly 
nature of this plant seen in those who partook of it; 
Hs Greek derivatives meaning the Bread of Death. 


apartments with this plant would drive the evil spirit 
away. This ceremony was performed with great devo¬ 
tion, and accompanied with solemn hymns. In the 
same manner they blessed their cattle with Hellebore, 
and kept them free from the spells of the wicked. For 
these purposes it was dug up with many religious cere¬ 
monies, as that of first drawing a circle round the 
plant with a sword and then turning down to the East, 
an humble prayer was made by the devotee and Escula- 
pius for leave to dig up the root, and the flight of the 
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eagle was particularly attended to during the ceremony 
of the rites, it being considered so ominous as to predict 
the certain death of the person who took up the plant 
in the course of the year. In digging up the roots of 
some species of Hellebore, it was thought necessary to 
eat garlic previously, to counteract the effluvia of the 
plant; yet we find the root was afterwards dried and 
pounded to dust and snuffed up in the nostrils in the 
manner of snuff, as it is related that when Carneades 
undertook to answer the books of Geno, he sharpened 
his wit, and quickened his spirit, by purging his head 
with powdered Hellebore. 

No. 1 in our illustration is the only one cul¬ 
tivated as an ornamental flowering plant, and is com¬ 
monly known as the Christmas Rose, from the fact of 
its flowers being produced at that time. When planted 
in the open border in this latitude, it will rarely be in 
flower at that time. If grown in a frame it will be 
true to its name, and flower freely during the Christmas 
holidays, and, in fact, until nearly spring, and is one of 
the most attractive plants we cultivate ; not only be" 
cause it blooms in the garden when all other flowers 
have gone, but because it is really a very beautiful plant, 
attractive both in foliage and flower, and would at any 
season be welcome in the garden. The leaves are pedate, 
dark green, and shining ; the flowers rise directly from 
the root on foot-stalks about four inches long, are single, 
pure white, or tinged with green or pink, and from one 
to two inches in diameter, and full of bright golden 
stamens. It is necessary in our climate to cover the plant 
with a small frame to keep the snow from crushing the 
flowers; no cold will injure them; if gathered when 
frozen hard they will bloom out beautifully. The plant 
is perennial, succeeds well in common garden soil, in a 
shaded situation, but it must be where it will not dry 


up in summer. It is propagated by division of the root, 
but, except for propogation, it should not be disturbed 
when once planted, as it is much weakened by trans¬ 
planting. This is the best and hardiest species, but 
some of the others are very ornamental. 

H. lividus. The Livid Hellebore is a native of Corsica, 
and is sometimes cultivated. Its leaves are evergreen, 
composed of three leaflets, serrated on the margin, and 
those of the stem have sometimes a dilated leaf-like 
peteole. It would he more generally grown, but from 
the fact of its being difficult to propagate since it has 
not the creeping underground stem of the other species, 
and the seeds do not ripen well. 

Grouped with the two varieties of Hellebore shown 
in our illustration is the Trollius or Globe Flower. 
This is a genus of hardy herbacious plants closely 
allied to our common Buttercups, it derives its name 
from the old German word tree or trolheu, signify¬ 
ing round, on account of the globular shape of 
the flowers. Tins shape is most remarkable in the 
European Globe Flower—Fig. 3 of our illustration. 
This is a native of Great Britain and other parts 
of Europe, and has long been a favorite in gardens. 
The flower stem is erect and branched, each branch 
terminating in a single flower, these are at first small 
but gradually become larger, though without opening. 
The leaves appear palmate, so deeply are they cleft into 
five distinct lobes. This plant never improves by cul¬ 
tivation ; and those species which have been propagated 
from others kept in gardens for a great many years, 
produce flowers exactly similar to those which are found 
wild in the meadows. In gardens the Globe Flower will 
grow in any soil or situation, but prefers one that is 
somew-liat moist and shady. It is readily propagated 
by seeds or by division of the root. 


WILD FLOWERS IN TEXAS. 


I do not think any State can boast of more beautiful 
flowers than our ow T n fair Texas. For six years I have 
gathered botanical specimens from our prairies and 
river-bottoms, and every spring and summer find new 
treasures, something that seems to me wonderful, com¬ 
ing as it does from Nature alone. Now a flower-lover, 
who plants the little seeds and watches with tender love 
for the first signs of their germination, is on the 
qui vive all the time as he waits for the fulfillment of 
his hopes, and, in the meantime, cares for his little 
plants tenderly each day until at last they burst forth in 
all their beauty, and he feels repaid a thousandfold for 
all attention given them; but as we walk over our 
prairies, or along the rivers, we notice with pleasuro the 
beautiful green carpet spread about us over which the 
Mosquite bushes are scattered; we find the Prickly-peai" 
in bloom, also Turk’s-head, which is abundant around 
us. Verbenas greet you in all directions, begging not 
to be stepped upon. We see daily many of these beau¬ 
tiful blossoms, but when we come across something 
entirely new to us -we look upon it with wonderment 
and our hearts are filled with delight, and yet, why 
should we wonder ? There is a Hand that sowed these 


seedlings, feeds them, gives them drink and cares for 
them more tenderly than we can. 

During the summer I discovered in a pile of rocks a 
beautiful vine crawling over rocks and stones, grasses 
and pebbles, blossoming as abundantly as if tended in 
some loved garden. The blossoms were a lovely mix¬ 
ture of pink and buff, resembling in shape a Nasturtium. 
I marked the spot so that I might save the seed, for it 
certainly is a native Texan. I also found a beautiful 
specimen of Moss which differed from any I had ever 
known. It is branched similar to Portulacca, only 
much finer, and some of the branches are two feet long. 
It blooms in July and August, and the blossoms are 
little red cups set upright so that they can fill them¬ 
selves with sunshine. I found it in a flat mass of 
gravel, pebbles, etc., where there seemed to be nothing 
to nourish it. The seeds are similar to what is here 
called “ sandburrs,” which, by the way, are the most 
detestable “ stickers” known, are round, and when ripe 
have tiny, dark-colored horns on all sides. Breaking one 
of these burrs open, I found it filled with a substance 
resembling a hazel-nut. The question is now, how- 
should they be planted? should this outside shell be re- 
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moved ? The plant forms a lovely bed, with its mass of 
green covering the stones entirely, its long branches 
wave gracefully iu the breeze, aud when adorned with 
the little red cups it is indeed a beautiful sight. 

The white prairie Moss I have described to the readers 
of the Cabinet in a previous article, but I did not tell 
them how nicely it could be dried, for I was ignorant at 
the time of this fact, but now I have experimented with 
a few bunches, I find it valuable for winter decoration : 
it looks lovely with Ferns and Grasses and crystallizes 
beautifully. It grows everywhere, and during the 
month of May when it is fully opened the green grass 
of the prairie, among which it mingles, seems tinged 
with snow. Another vine, which I have found, is a 
singular combination. Its flowers are shaped like those 
of the Thunbergia. the outer edge pearly white, and the 
center carmine ; it grows naturally upon the ground, 
trailing for a long ways, but this summer I succeeded 
in making one grow trained to an upright trellis: the 


leaf is usually similar to the Maurandya, only much 
thicker, but 1 notice every plant docs not have the same 
shaped leaves, although the flowers and seed-pods are 
the came; some are perfect Maurandya leaves, aud 
others are bipinnate. The seed-pods are like thoso of 
the Morning Glory. The vine grows in sunshine, and 
seems to flourish in the shade as well. Finding one in 
the grass I lifted up a spray; it was a yard n length, and 
the pretty white and carmine blossoms seemed glad of 
the gentle touch, and nodded their thankfulness as they 
swayed back and forth in (he breeze. 

The Mosquito bushes 1 mentioned have very beautiful 
leaves; for spatter-work, they are superior to Ferns. I 
made a table-cover, spatter-work, with pressed leaves 
of the Mosquite. “ Oh ! - ’ said a friend, “ where did you 
get those beautiful Ferns?” Ferns are not found in this 
part of Texas, though Mosquite is so plentiful that the 
cattle feed upon it. Daisy Burns. 

Fort Worth. 


NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

CHRYSANTOELMTil SHOW. 


Flowers hare had the most enthusiastic.and, we might 
say, devout admirers since the time the Greeks considered 
them possessed of souls and endowed with thought. 
It is safe to say that from that day to this flower-lovers 
have not had a much greater treat than was afforded them 
by the Chrysanthemum show, held under the auspices of 
the above society, in their hall on the 7th and Sth of 
Jsovember. A more gorgeous floral feast it would be 
almost impossible to conceive in a space so limited. A 
Eose exhibition is generally supposed to be the extreme 
limit of floral display and beauty; yet we never have 
seen half the interest or enthusiasm manifested as was 
shown at this exhibition of Chrysanthemums. There 
are no idle, listless spectators, and the disappointments 
often noticed at floral exhibitions were not seen here; 
on the contrary, an agreeable surprise was visible in the 
countenance of every one; it even extended to those 
who failed to secure the first prizes—a most remarkable 
circumstance. From the opening to the close of the 
exhibition the hall was at all times well filled with an 
audience, not so much remarkable for its numbers as 
for the interest manifested. A stranger might well 
have thought the company had resolved itself into an 
army of reporters, as nearly every one had note-book 
and pencil in hand making out a list of varieties that 
they were to order at the proper time. The more ap¬ 
preciative, knowing the danger of delay, gave their 
orders then and there for a stock, with which they ex¬ 
pect or hope to make their gardens, in a great measure, 
resemble Horticultural Hall; if they do not, it will not 
be the plants’ fault, for each and every one, if well 
treated, will make as fine a show as their parents which 
were on exhibition. 

The great interest culminated at the sale of the 
plants on the morning of the last day. Then excitement 
wa3 at fever heat; it was fairly epidemic. The older 
florists, men who had never before lost sight of cool 
business calculation, quite forgot themselves for the 
moment, and gladly bid fifteen dollars for the same 


plant they could have bought six months before for as 
many cents. And at this extraordinary price very many 
specimens were quickly sold. The high prices brought 
were, in a measure, due to the fact that the principal 
exhibitors gave the receipts of the sale of their plants to 
the society. This is a move in the right direction, as it wil 
enable the society to continue these special exhibitions 
and offer liberal premiums, which will, in return, more 
than repay the exhibitors in the demand made for their 
plants, establishing a good rule, one that works u'ell 
both ways. 

The profits of any business depends in a great meas- 
urd upon the demand for the products of the business. 
If we were asked, “What will contribute most to the 
promotion of first-class cultivation in plants and flowers?” 
we should unhesitatingly answer, The public exhibitions 
of plants and flowers. These exhibitions are healthy 
stimulants to the gardeners, they tend to develop the 
plant, to bring it up to its greatest perfection, which 
increases the demand for it, at the same time destroying 
the market for poor plants. . Many of our gardeners 
assert these exhibitions are, in reality, of no special 
benefit, and profess not to be influenced by them in the 
pursuits of their business. Yet, there is no question 
that one great cause, and an important one in the devel¬ 
opment of plants, and the increase and improvement in 
varieties, is the noble examples of skill in hybridization 
and cultivation periodically brought together under the 
auspices of the various societies organized for the pro¬ 
motion and encouragement of floriculture and horticul¬ 
ture in their various branches. It is upon these socie¬ 
ties that the popular taste looks for its gratification. 
Hence, a plant that has received a society’s stamp of 
merit, has more value than one unknown, and its grower 
is brought in immediate contact with the purchaser. 
But for these societies the grower of new varieties 
would have but little encouragement; by their aid his 
persistent labor is rewarded. This was plainly shown 
at the Chrysanthemum show, where John Thorpe, Esq., 
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astonished both amateur and professional growers with 
his new seedlings, the most of which were the results of 
carefulhybridization, and patient, unremitting industry. 
Among his seedlings were to be found some of the most 
beautiful and perfect flowers ever shown of this 
remarkable class of plants; a description of these will be 
found in the latter part of this article. Mr. Thorpe, we 
believe, is the first grower in this country, excepting that 
enthusiastic amateur, Dr. H. P. Walcott, that has pro¬ 
duced Chrysanthemums of merit from seed, and from 
seed, too, of his own growing. The lovers of this popular 
flower are greatly indebted to him for what he has 
already done, and which he considers but the beginning 
of an important and agreeable work. 

'1'he principal exhibitors in the professional list were 
Messrs. Halloclc, Son & Thorpe, of Queens, N. Y., and 
W. C. Wilson, Esq., of Astoria, N. Y. Both collections 
were remarkably fine. The former carried away all the 
first prizes, thirty-one in number, for the largest display 
of named varieties, for single plants and groups of 
three, six, twelve and twenty-five best varieties, and for 
the best new seedlings. Tliis firm had on exhibition 
nearly three hundred distinct varieties. Mr. Wilson 
richly earned (ho second premiums, which be received 
in all the classes in which he competed. 

In the amateur’s class, fine exhibits were made by 
Clias. E. Parnell, Esq., John Farrell, and by Dr.Walcott, 
of Cambridge, Mass. 

The Japanese varieties being in the largest numbers, 
as a consequence received the most attention and were 
the general favorites, although our individual taste 
inclines to the form of the Chinese varieties of this 
class; the following of those on exhibition would make 
a very select and distinct collection: 

Admiration, deep Rose-pink. Ab-del-Kader, maroon 
with yellow center. Bronze Dragon , bronze. Comte 
de Germing, saffron and gold. Ceres, an immense 
flower, light blush. Elaine, purest white. Fair Maid 
of Guernsey, white. Francois Delaux, crimson. Grandi- 
florum, deep gold. J. Delaux, velvety crimson. M. 
Lemoine, crimson and gold. ill. Planchenau, mauvy 
pink. Nuit d’Hiver, bronze and gold. Rubra Striata, 
deep bronze, lined salmon red. Striataperfecta, white, 
lined with pink. Solid Levant, primrose yellow, im¬ 
mense flowers. Triomphe Clidtelet, very large feathery 
flowers, clear buff. 

The Chinese varieties, with their very close, compact 
globular flowers and imbricated petals, were in smaller 
numbers, but many of the varieties were greatly admired, 
some few of them far more than any of the foregoing 
class. The twelve distinct varieties in this class, 
exhibited by Dr. Walcott, were by far the handsomest 
flowers on exhibition. The best varieties of this class 
were— Antonelli, deep bronze. Angelina, bronze and 
orange. Barbara, deep chrome yellow. Dudiess of 
Connaught, silveryrose. Faust, deep dull purple. Fingal, 
purple rose. Golden Empress, Golden Beverly, Gloria 
Mundi, all beautiful shades of yellow. Jardin des 
Plantes, pure golden yellow. Lord Derby, violet purple. 
Mabel Ward, primrose, tender pink tinge. Mrs. G. 
Bundle, one of the most beautiful white Chrysanthemums 
in cultivation. M. Grame, pure white. Refulgence, 
maroon. Temple of Solomon, richest pure yellow, very 
fine. Venus, pink and white. Eve, sulphur white. 

The Pompon or small-flowered varieties were in great 


variety. Among the more desirable we noticed: Arbrede 
Noel, bright orange, tinted red, imbricated. Bob, deep 
crimson, CometeBiela, red and gold. Elsenore, crimson, 
tipped gold. Fanny, deep red, very fine. Fimbriatum, 
lavender. Gen. Canrobert, Drin Drin, Golden Marthe, 
and Souvenir de Jersey, fine deep yellows. Model of 
Perfection, white and rose. President and Salamon, 
shades of purple. Souvenir de Amelie, Scaur Melanie 
and Mcllle. Marthe, all pure white and distinct in 
character. 

The American Seedlings contained more of interest 
to all who have made the Chrysanthemum a study than 
all others on exhibition. Not simply because that in 
this class there were flowers of superior merit, but be¬ 
cause our own growers bad entered the race, and had 
showed some varieties that, in reality, contained some 
points of excellence never before obtained. The history 
of floriculture in this country shows, that when a new 
field is opened it will be explored to its farther end, and 
in view of the wide popularity that the Chrysanthemum 
now has, the efforts for the production of new varieties 
that will be made, will be on a par -with those made in 
every other industry. The result will be, that within a 
few years the Chrysanthemums on exhibition that have 
received the highest honors will bear distinctive 
American names, and will be the result of American 
industry. 

These seedlings were raised by Messrs. V. H. Hallock, 
Son and Thorpe, Queens, N. Y., from seed sown Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1883. We would here remark that Mr. Thorpe 
commenced his first work in the New Year by the 
sowing of this Chrysanthemum seed. The result shows 
that the “Happy” year is the reward of a noble attempt 
to deserve it. Among the lot were some of the most 
remarkable varieties of the -whole display. For five of 
the best varieties, certificates of merit were awarded, 
which were as follows ; Of the Japanese type, Julius 
Scharff, rich Amaranth. Mrs. R. Brett, pure gold 
petals, very fine, thread-like. Mrs. Wm. Barr, rose 
pink. Wm. Barr, crimson and gold. The one that 
most interested us, was of the Chinese type, Mrs. N. 
Halloclc, a pure white flower of perfect • form, with 
deeply fringed petals. Of the many hundred varieties 
exhibited, this would be our first choice. 

Among the seedlings was another type of a most 
interesting character. Single flowers, some of which 
were like immense daisies in shape, others like fringed 
ostrich plumes, with all of the colors found among the 
double varieties. Only three in this class were named, 
as follows: James Y. Murkland, pure white, heavily 
fringed. Mrs. C. L. Allen, rich deep pink, with a white 
ring surrounding the yellow disc. Wm. A. Harris, 
a flower with long petals of gold and bronze color. We 
cannot but think this is only the beginning of a new 
and very beautiful class of these lovely autumn flowers. 

In all that goes to make up a useful exhibition, this 
surpassed any ever before held by the society. It was 
not only interesting to the casual observer, but highly 
educational in its character; it not only developed a 
taste for the best varieties, but taught as well how 
these rare and beautiful flowers are produced. Those 
who read Mr. Thorpe’s lecture on the Chrysanthemum, 
in the present number of the Cabinet, will be fully 
convinced that this flower has fallen into the proper 
hands for its full and perfect development. 












F ERNS. 


It is pleasing to note the change that is constantly 
going on in the selection of plants for the conservatory, 
the parlor window, and for out-of-door decoration. 
Kot long since, plants remarkable for their large and 
brilliant flowers were the ones most sought for general 
purposes of cultivation. The fortunate possessor of the 
largest Pa?ouies, the most showy Dahlias, the tallest 
Hollyhocks, and the gayest Poppies was the one most 
envied among the cottage gardeners. Later the Lily-of- 
the-valley, the Mignonette, the Forget-me-not. and 
kindred plants became indispensable for the flower- 
garden. This showed a decided advancement in raste. 
As we become better acquainted with plants their 
value increases, and we begin to appreciate them for 
what they are, and not for their external grandeur or 
show. Flowering plants, so called, are still the ones 
most sought after for garden or parlor decoration. At 
the same time plants are highly esteemed for the beauty 


where plants can be grown, either in the stove-house or 
open garden, or any intermediate position, there can be 
found Ferns that are admirably adapted. Nothing that 
has occurred in relation to gardening indicates so clearly 
the great improvement in public taste that has taken 
place within the last quarter of a century as the appre¬ 
ciation of elegance of form manifested by the all but 
universal demand for Ferns. And this is not greatly to 
be wondered at. as Ferns possess an elegance and grace¬ 
fulness of form not to be found in any other plant. Wo 
only propose, at this time, to notice but one gonera of 
this noble family of plants, and of this but a few of the 
many species that comprise the genus, viz.: 

THE ADIANTUM, 

or Maiden-hair Fern. Of this extensive and much ad¬ 
mired genus, this country furnishes but three species. 
A.pedatum, our common Maiden-liair,which is found in 



Adiastum Bacsei. 


of their foliage, not only for their varied and richly- 
colored leaves, that are now found in every variety of 
form, but also for their delicate and graceful forms. 
Conspicuous in the latter class are the Ferns, of which 
there are thousands of species found in every portion of 
the habitable part of the globe, adapting themselves to 
every soil, climate and situation. In every position 


moist woods from the Carolinas, north and west, is the 
only species found east of the Rock Mountains. This 
species will not succeed in the window-garden or con¬ 
servatory, as it requires rest at the time Ferns are 
wanted in the house. If taken up in early spring and 
transplanted into shaded corners of our gardens it 
grows readily, and is indispensable in the natural £U- 
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rangement of flowers in vases or baskets. A. capillus- 
veneris , the Maiden-hair of the English gardens, is 
found in damp and shady places in the canons of the 
Pacific coast. -4. emarginatum is also found common 
in the coast ranges from San Diego to Oregon. Some of 
the exotic species of this genus may safely be pro¬ 
nounced the most beautiful Ferns known, which is a 
very broad assertion, in view of the very many rare and 
beautiful plants to be found in this natural order. All 
doubts, however, of the truth of this assertion will be 
removed when we see a well-grown plant of A. 
farleyense in the fern-house. This interesting plant is a 
native of Barbados, whence it was introduced in 1864. 
It is the most distinct and beautiful of all the Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns, and the most difficult to grow to perfection. 
It requires a moist, warm situation, in such, and 
with proper management, plants three feet in 
diameter can be grown, and such are objects 
of great beauty. A. gracilis and A. cuneatum, 
are magnificent plants, and will succeed well under 
ordinary culture. Both of these species are grown 
extensively for florists’ use in the various arrange¬ 
ments of cut flowers, but more particularly in 
baskets of flowers and in funeral designs. There are 
many otherrare species under cultivation, two of which, 
A. Bausei, and A. Aneitense, we figure in the present 
number. The first of these is said to be a hybrid variety 
between A. trapcziforme and A. decorum; in size in¬ 
termediate between the two. Its peculiarity is the 


drooping position of the pinnules, which are deflexed 
sideways from the plane of the stem, in the form of its 
pinnules (leaflets), it also differs from any other known 
Fern. 

A. Aneitense, is a very elegant free-growing specie of 
Maiden-hair Fern, introduced from the Island Of Anei- 
teurn. It has a creeping rhizome clothed with dark- 
colored scales. Its fronds are many times divided, firm 
in texture, with a smooth upper surface, with glaucus 
under surface. It is a distinct and ornamented ever¬ 
green, greenhouse Fem, one in every way worthy of 
cultivation. 

The growing of this genus from spores has for a long 
time been practiced, and the several species, with the 
exception of Farleyense have been increased in a rapid 
manner in this way. But getting new varieties from 
spores, after hybridizing some of the finer species is a 
new and unexpected result that has been achieved in a 
most astonishing and satisfactory manner by F. Roen- 
beck, Esq., of Bayonne, N. J., who has not only given 
us several new varieties, but one A. Roenbeeki which 
bears his name, that is without exception the most use¬ 
ful as well as the most graceful Fern of any yet intro¬ 
duced. The fronds are erect, with a metallic lustre, 
combined with the delicacy and grace of the finer 
species. When grown as a specimen plant, none can 
surpass it in beauty. Its fronds are particularly useful 
in the arrangement of cut flowers, and when so used 
they look like a lace veil thrown over them. 

















DAISY STARS. 


Two little Daisy-stars shining for me. 

Out of a letter from over the sea. 

Shed their soft lustre along the dim track 
Into my childhood-haunts all the way back : 

Into green meadows, fringed white with the spray 
Of the blossoming Thorn-bush, child of the May, 

"Where the dear Daisies grow, spangling the sward 
With silver and gold for peasant and lord. 

Beautiful vision of long-vanished years. 

I see it again, through eyes dim with tears. 

There's never a hill-slope, never a lawn 
Unsprent with the Daisy, where I was born : 

But vainly I search ’neath the western sky, 

Gleams of the “ crimson-topt flower" to spy. 


Here are meadows and vales of Emerald hue, 

But never a Daisy is wet with their dew. 

The prairie’s broad bosom with blossoms is gay,. 
But “There is a Daisy,” no pilgrim may say. 

From ocean to ocean, from fir-tree to palm, 

No Daisy in spring-time chants its low psalm; 

While there, in fair England, each morsel of sod 
Looks lovingly up through the day's-cye to God: 

Thickly the blossoms gleam iu the church-yard, 
And the pauper’s cold grave is shiningly starred. 

Thus am I looking across the great sea. 

Lighted by Daisy-stars shining for me; 

Thus am I living my childhood again, 

Linked with the Past by a frail Daisy-chain. 


Rhymes for her Daisies my friend asked of me; 
So we change trifles across the blue sea. 

Willi ah C. Richards. 


THE WONDERS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

XIV. 


Seeds axd their Dissemination— ( Continued ). 


Seeds are distributed to a great extern by animals that 
take them into their stomachs, after which they are 
deposited in the soil undigested. This is often the case 
with the seed of many species of berry, such as the 
Misletoe, which the thrush swallows, and afterwards 
deposits upon the boughs of such trees as it may happen 
to alight upon. The seeds of Coranthus Amerieanus, 
and other perennial plants, are said to be deposited in 
like manner on the branches of the Coccoloba Grandi. 
flora and otLer lofty trees, as also the seeds of Phyto¬ 
lacca Decandria, the berries of which are eaten by the 
robin, thrush and wild pigeon. And so, also, the seeds 
of currants and similar fruits are sometimes deposited 
after having been swallowed by blackbirds or other 
birds, as may be seen by observing a currant-bush 
growing out of the cleft of another tree where the 
seed may have been left, and where there may 
happen to have been a little dust collected by way of 
soil, or where a natural graft may have been effected by 
the insinuation of the radicle into some chink or cleft. 
It seems, indeed, surprising that any seeds should be 
able to resist the heat and digestive action of the 
stomach of animals; but it is undoubtedly the fact. 
Some seeds seem even to require it. The seeds of Mag¬ 
nolia glauca, when taken to foreign countries, are said 
to refuse to germinate until they undergo this process, 
and it is known that some seeds will bear a still greater 
degree of heat without any injury. Spalansani mentions 
some seeds that germinated after having been boiled in 
water, and Du Hamel gives an account of some others 
that germinated even after having been exposed to a 
degree of heat equal to 285 degs., Fahrenheit. 


The agency of wind, too, is a powerful means of the 
dispersion of seeds. Some are fitted for this mode of 
dispersion from their extreme minuteness, such as those 
of the Mosses, Lichens and Fungi, which float invisibly 
in the air, and vegetate whenever they happen to meet 
with a suitable soil. Others are fitted for it by means 
of an attached wing, as in the case of the Fir-tree, and 
Liriodendron tulipifera, so that the seed, in falling from 
the cone or capsule, is immediately caught by the wind, 
and carried to a distance; others are peculiarly fitted 
for it, by means of their being furnished with an agretto 
or down, as in the case of the Dandelion, Goats’-beard, 
and Thistle, as well as most plants of the class syn- 
genesia; the down of which is so large and light in pro¬ 
portion to the seed it supports, that it is wafted in the 
most gentle breeze, and is often seen floating through 
the atmosphere in great abundance at the time the seed 
is ripe. Others are fitted for this mode of dispersion by 
means of the structure of their pericarp, which is also 
wafted along with them, as in the case of Slaphylea 
trifolia, the inflated capsule of which seems as if obvi¬ 
ously intended thus to aid the dispersion of the con¬ 
tained seed, by its exposing to the wind a large and dis¬ 
tended surface with but little weight. And so, also, in 
the case of the Maple, Elm, and Ash, the capsules of 
which are furnished, like some seeds, with a membran¬ 
eous wing, which, when they separate from the 
plant, the wind immediately lays hold of and drives 
before it. 

A further means adopted by Nature for the dispersion 
of seeds of vegetables, is that of the instrumentality of 
streams, rivers, and currents of the ocean. The mouh- 
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tain stream or torrent washes down to the valley the 
seeds which may accidentally fall into it, or which it may 
happen to sweep from its banks when it suddenly over¬ 
flows them. Our great Western rivers, winding through 
mountain passes, and plains equal in extent to many 
empires, convoys to the distance of several thousands of 
miles seeds that may have vegetated at their sources. 
Thus the seeds of the Pines, that are found in the ex¬ 
treme northern portion of the United States, are carried 
by the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico, and from there 
they are swept along by the currents of the ocean to the 
western shores of Europe. The fruits of Mimosa scan- 
dens, Doliclios pruriens and Anacardium occidentals, or 
Cashew Nut, have been thus known to be driven across 
the Atlantic, to a distance of more than 2,000 miles; and 
though the fruits now adduced as examples are not 
such as could vegetate on the coast on which they were 
thrown, owing to soil and climate, it is to be believed 
that fruits may have been often thus transported to 
climates or countries favorable to their vegetation. 

One of Nature’s singular methods of seed distribution 
may be noticed in the Martynea probiscidca, commonly 
called Devil’s Pod. This plant has large showy flowers, 
and its fruit consists of an oval, fleshy pod, terminating 
in a long rastram, or beak. The pods, when mature, are 
woody, and when ready to discharge their seeds, the 
beak splits into two very rigid incurved horns abruptly 
bent at the ends into a very sharp grappling hook. 
This device is frequently utilized by the plant to effect 
its distribution, and the mule is made to act as the agent 
to accomplish it. When the animal steps on one of the 
pods, a matter of frequent occurrence, the pod opens, 
and the two rigid hooks clasp around his fetlock, and 
there remain until noticed by some person, for it is im¬ 
possible for the mule to remove the pod by any effort of 
his own. In this way the Devil’s Pod is often trans¬ 
ported to groat distances, as the pod is so formed that 
the seeds are only' thrown out as the pod shrinks and 
contracts, which is done so slowly that but a few seeds 
are thrown out each day. 

The so-called Jumping-Seeds, is another of the many 
wonderful means that Nature adopts for the perpetuation 
and distribution of the species. An interesting account 
of these, we copy from the Journal of Chemistry : 

“ We are indebted to an esteemed correspondent for 
•calling our attention to vol. x of the American Natural¬ 
ist, in which, page 216, is found a very interesting ar- 
ticleon ‘Jumping-Seeds.’ We learn from it that in 1876 
Mr. C. V. Kiley presented to the Academy of Science at 
St. Louis, a seed of this kind, to which allusion was 
made in the last number of the Journal, and explained 


the cause of its singular behavior. Its movements are 
due to a worm imprisoned in the seed, which re¬ 
sembles the common white apple worm, but is much 
smaller. 

“ The egg is deposited upon the outer covering of the 
pod which holds the seed, and the larvae eats through 
the shell into the seed, and plugs up the hole with a 
pellet of silk, so that the future moth, which will have 
no jaws to eat with, may escape from its prison. The 
developed worm holds to the lining of the seed, by its 
four prolegs, which have very strong hooks, and by 
drawing back its body and swaying it to each side 
knocks against the walls of the seed, giving it powerful 
jars and movements. Its head serves the same office 
as the bill of the woodpecker, tapping the sides of its 
cell, propelling it forward, or overturning it. The Lcp- 
idopterous larvae alone have this curious habit. 

“The plant producing the seed is a low shrub or weed, 
and is called Yerba de Jlecha, or Arrow-weed. It grows 
in Mexico, near San Diego, is very poisonous, and the 
seeds are found in pods, holding three or four together. 
Each of the seeds at maturity, in July or August, has 
the little worm inside, and the imprisonment continues 
for six or eight months, when the moth tears away the 
silk plug and escapes. Of course the curious jumps and 
other movements of the seed, so mysterious to the be¬ 
holder, cease when the worm changes to the moth. 
The seed is lively for a period of about six months. It 
is well to have the explanation of movements which 
seem so inexplicable, as the possessors of the curiosi ty 
are unwilling to destroy it, by cutting it open, to learn 
regarding its inside mysteries. This is certainly one of 
the most curious freaks in Nature, and well worthy of 
thought.” 

The wonderful arrangements by which plants are dis¬ 
tributed, are by no means confined to those we have 
mentioned. Each and every plant has a method of its 
own for its perpetuation and preservation. Plantsare all 
nomadic; when they have consumed the food prepared 
for them in a given place, they move on to another; some 
live but a year or two in a place, others remain for cen¬ 
turies without any necessity for a change. Annual and 
many perennial plants are constantly on the move; as a 
rule, the more prolific the plant, the shorter is the dura- 
of its individual existence, and the more frequent and 
rapid is vhe change of its abode. On the contrary, 
where we find trees remarkable for their longevity, we 
find them but few in number. Why the changes in the 
plants’ home, that are constantly going on, are necessi¬ 
ties, is an interesting field of study—one that we shall 
take up at an early day. 


CULTURE OF WATER-LILIES. 


There is no flower more universally admired than the 
common White Water-Lily (Nymphcea Odorata) so 
abundant in many of our ponds, coves and sluggish 
streams. The exceeding whiteness of its petals, the 
golden tips of its pistols, and, above all, its exquisite 
perfume, combine to make it worthy of being, as it is, a 
a general favorite. 

For many years attempts to cultivate it in houses 


and on lawns were made, but all in vain. It would not, 
for all the care it received, repay for its attention with 
its flowers. And why ? Simply because it was killed 
with kindness. It was petted and coaxed too much. The 
ways of Nature were overlooked, and the florist endeav¬ 
ored to supplant them with his ways. We sometimes 
think that in floriculture we can improve upon Nature ; 
but can we ? True, we have transformed the natural- 
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single Rose into various forms, with an increased number 
of petals, at the cost to it of power to propagate its 
species, but it still remains a question if the single wild 
Rose is not the peer in real beauty. Some rave over the 
beauty of double Apple blossoms, forgetting they are 
never followed by fruit. And it is a matter of fact that 
Nature's processes and ends are seldom, if ever, im¬ 
proved by the interposing hand of man, when it does 
otherwise than help Nature’s ways. That Nature can be 
aided in working in her own way is true, but when 
these ways are changed or varied the result may be 
satisfactory in so far as the production of something 
pleasing is concerned, but it is always at the expeuse of 
some quality in the plant or flower experimented 
upon. 

In the case of Water-Lilies, success in their culture is 
easily and certainly obtained by merely following 
Nature. We have seen uo better exemplification of this 
than in a case we met with during the past summer in 
Bloomfield. Conn. A farmer, with no pretentious to flori¬ 
culture, had in front of his house in a half-hogshead so 
fine a show of Water-Lilies. I was sure he had followed 
Nature in their cultivation. In reply to my queries, he 
said he obtained the roots from a pond a few miles dis¬ 
tant by dragging the bottom with a potatoe hook. Tak¬ 
ing the hah' of a hogshead he filled it to the depth of 
little more than a foot with the same kind of mud as 


formed the bottom of the pond. i. e., soil in which there 
is a large proportion of decayed vegetable matter; on 
this he laid the roots and covered the whole to the depth 
of four or five inches with coarse gravel, which served 
to cover the roots and keep them in their place, as well 
as to prevent the water becoming muddy when disturbed. 
The half-hogshead was then nearly filled with water 
and required no further attention, except that in the 
fall the water was drawn off and the tub removed to the 
cellar where it would uot freeze. In the spring it was 
brought out, water added and it was ready for another 
season. This past summer was its fourth or fifth season. 
The first blossom appeared on the 22d day of June, and 
the last one opened on the 28th of August. Between 
these dates there were only five days when one or more 
fresh flowers did not appear: the greatest number of 
blossoms on any one day being eight, and the total number 
of blossoms was one hundred and eighty-one. Who can 
tell us how more pleasure could be obtained with so lit¬ 
tle trouble. These plants are so well established that 
they seed finely, and numbers of litt le seedlings come up 
every year. How long this tub will continue to give 
such results we do not know. It is possible the roots 
may become so numerous after a while that they will 
require to be divided, but evidently they have not done 
so yet, and we doubt if they will so long as the tub con¬ 
tinues in condition to hold them. L.A.R. 


A WHITE CLEMATIS. 


As a companion for Clematis Jackmanii. the flowers 
contrasting in color, there is no better variety than 
C. lanuginosa Candida. When the blooms first open 
they have a sort of lavender tinge, but this gradually 
fades away and the second day they are a good white, 
though not so pure as that of many other flowers. The 
plant is a vigorous grower, sufficiently hardy, and not at 
all di ffi cult to raise, provided it is given a warm, dry, rich 
soil; in this matter it is probably somewhat more exact¬ 
ing than C. Jackmanii, but demanding no better condi¬ 
tions than every good garden can supply, and we believe 
that few of our readers do not understand and avail 
themselves of the advantage of a dry soil for garden 
purposes. 

In setting plants of this character in the garden it is 
usually desirable to place them near the house, and it so 
happens that frequently the spot fixed upon is the poor¬ 
est on all the ground; it may be near the foundation 
wall, and possibly mixed with pieces of brick or stone; 
or it may be that poor soil has been filled in there to 
raise the grade, and so it is altogether unsuitable with¬ 
out a good preparation. One of the great mistakes in 
transplanting a perennial plant is caused by not con¬ 
sidering that here the roots will have to find nourish¬ 
ment and space to grow for a long time, consequently 


demanding mellow and rich ground for at least a con¬ 
siderable space. It is not a question how small the hole 
may be made to receive the plant, but how well the 
place may be prepared to give appropriate lodgment to- 
a thing of life and growth. 

If the soil is not all right it should be made so by tak¬ 
ing out the poor and bringing in some that is fine and 
rich. A prepared space a yard in diameter is not too 
great, nor a foot in depth too much for each plant. The 
fine soil just under an old sod when mixed with some 
old, well-rotted stable manure makes a material as good 
as can be desired, and in it the roots of a plant will 
revel, and piake the plant itself leap for joy. If we ex¬ 
pect our cultivated plants to supply us abundantly with 
their beauty, we must supply their needs with as much 
care as we do our domesticated animals. 

The plants of the Clematis can be set either in the fall 
or in the spring; if in the fall they should be well pro¬ 
tected with a covering of leaves during the winter. In 
the coldest part of the country it will be well to afford a 
protection of leaves to this particular variety of Clema¬ 
tis every winter, first bringing the stems down and coil¬ 
ing them about on the ground. The additional amount' 
of bloom afforded by this means will repay the trouble. 
— Viclcs. 


"We scatter seeds with careless hand, 

And dream we ne’er shall see them more, 
But for a thousand ye: r s 


Their fruit appears 
In weeds that mar the laud, 
Or healthful store.— Anon. 














ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rose for Name.— Mrs. Daniel Brown —It is impossible 
to give the correct variety name of any hybrid Rose. 
Wo think yours is, without doubt, the Dourjlass. 

Chinese Lily.— Mrs. ShCrwin —The bulb you refer to 
is a variety of Narcissus, cannot say which. It is per¬ 
fectly hardy. The Lemon Lily you refer to is 
Ilemerocallis fulva, which you can get from any of 
our advertisers. 

Amaryllis. — Same — A. formosissima should be treated 
the same as the Gladiolus. A. Viltata and A. Johnsoni, 
and their varieties, should be grown in pots. They rest 
during winter; the first sign of growth is a flower spike, 
at which time give them plenty of water and a sunny 
situation, until the flowers open, when they may be 
placed in a more shaded part of the room, which will 
prolong then- flowering. After the flowers die down 
active growth will commence, when they will require 
plenty of light, heat and moisture until they have com¬ 
pleted their growth, then they will demand a rest, 
which will be in the autumn and early winter. 


Painting Window Benches.— II. M. T. Davenport, 
Iowa—Not the slightest harm can come from painting 
the benches upon which your flower pots stand. 

Bonapartea Juncea.—Name—There are two plants 
that have formerly claimed the honor of this name. 
The one, belonging to the order Amaryllidacece, which 
is now included in the genus Littcea. The other belongs 
to Bronteliacece, which is probably the one you have; 
if so, it is propagated from seeds. The flower stalks 
are about eighteen inches in height. After flowering it 
should not, rot out, but rest. If you want to succeed 
with it, neglect it for a season, and it will flower out 
of spite. 


Gloxinias— S. E. M., Ogden, Ill.—Leave the bulbs 
(conns) in the pots where they have grown, and keep 
them perfectly dry until about the first of March, then 
pot them in six-inch pots, of light and rich soil; as soon 
as they commence growth, water freely, without wet¬ 
ting the foliage, and grow on in a warm, humid atmos¬ 
phere. Soon after flowering gradually dry them off, 
and let them remain dormant, as before. 

Tuberoses.— Same —Keep ' your bulbs in any dry 
room free from frost. If they have once flowered, you 
may throw them away, as they will not flower again. 
New bulbs must be grown from offsets. 


Carnations.— Jeannic .—As a rule Carnations fail to 
please, when grown in the house, as the atmosphere is 
too warm and dry fto suit them. Should you wish to 
try them, your better plan is to get' your plants in the 
spring and plant them in the vegetable garden, where 
they will be well cultivated during the summer. No 
half-way culture will suit this plant; the soil around 
them must be worked deep and often, and they must be 


well cut back two or three times during the summer. 
This should be done as soon as the plants have made 
three or four joints, cut down to within two joints. 
Again, when the plants have made the same number of 
joints, cut back again in the same manner. This will 
make strong,, stocky plants by the middle of Septem¬ 
ber, at which time they should be taken up and potted 
in six-inch pots, in heavy, rich soil, water thoroughly 
at that time, then put them in a cool, shaded situation 
until the plants are well established, then they may be 
given plenty of light, but they must always be grown in 
a cool room. At night the thermometer should not be 
much above the freezing point. 


Complaint.— Mrs. J. Davidson —We cannot undertake 
to settle the business difficulties that may arise between 
our subscribers and our advertisers. Mistakes are liable 
to occur in all business establishments, and from what 
we know of the firm of which you complain, we can 
assure you there has been ho disposition to deal unfairly* 
and that they will be only too glad to do all and more 
than is right in the matter. 


Yellow Calla.— Mrs. L. G. A. —Our impression is that, 
your bulb had too much water when first potted. If it 
now shows life re-pot about March first; use a four-inch 
pot; keep the earth only moist until considerable growth 
is made, then water more liberally. It will be very hard 
work to kill it. 


Tulips from Seed.—Rosa Joseph —Yes, you can 
grow Tulips from seed, and if your soil and situation is 
favorable you can get them to bloom in five or six 
years after the seed is sown. 

Dahlias.— Same —Dahlias will not mix by being 
planted close together. 


Davalia (Hares-foot Fern).— Mrs. Daniel Beek —This 
Fern requires but little rest, and all the preparation 
required for next season’s growth will be to shift into a 
larger pot, if the one now containing it is overcrowded 
with roots. 


Pseonies from seed.— Mrs. E. S. B .—Sow the seed of 
Ppeonies soon as ripe in any convenient place in the 
garden in soil that is suitable to grow any vegetables. 
They will bloom in three or four years. 

Fuchsias.— Same —Give your Fuchsias but little water 
during the winter, they need rest, but they must not get. 
thoroughly dry; neither should they have too much 
light. About the first of March trim them into shape, 
re-pot, and give them a warm situation with plenty of 
light and air. 

The leaves of the Variegated Catnip are new to us ; 
they are very beautiful, and if the variegation proves 
constant the plant would be desirable. 



















THE MERRY CHRISTMAS TIME. 


Green were the meadows with last summer’s store ; 

The Maples rustled with a wealth of leaves; 

The brook weut babbling to the pebbly shore. 

Down by the old mill with its cobwebbed door 
And swallow-haunted eaves: 

-And all the air was warm and calm and clear, 

As if cold winter never could come near. 

Now the wide meadow-lands, where then we strolled, 
Are misty with a waste of whirling snow: 

The ruined Maples, stripped of autumn's gold. 

Sigh mournfully and shiver in the cold, 

As the hoarse north-winds blow. 

Tet something makes this frosty season dear, . , . 
The merry, merry, Christmas-time is here. 

The merry Christmas with its generous boards. 

Its fire-lit hearths, and gifts, and blazmg trees, 

Its pleasant voices uttering gentle words. 

Its genial mirth, attuned to sweet accords. 

Its holy memories! 

The fairest season of the passing year. . . . 

The merry, merry, Christmas-time is here. 


The Sumacs by the brook have lost their red; 

The mill-wheel in the ice stands dumb and still; 
The leaves have fallen and the birds have lied; 

The flowers we loved in sunjmcr, all are dead, 

And wintry winds blow chill. 

Yet something makes this dreariness less drear, . , , 
The merry, merry, Christmas-time is here. 

Since last the panes were hoar with Christmas frost 
Unto our lives some changes have beeu given;— 
Some of our barks have labored, tempest-tossed, 
Some of us, too, have loved, and some have lost, 
Some found their rest in heaven. 

So. humanly, we mingle smilo and tear, 

"When merry Christmas-time is drawing near. 

Then pile the fagots higher on the hearth 
And fill the cup of joy, though eyes be dim. 

\Te hail the day that gave our Saviour birth, 

And pray His spirit may descend on earth, 

That we may follow him. 

’Tis this that makes the Christmas-time so dear: 
Christ, in His love for us, seems drawing near. 

George Arnold. 


WILD ASTERS. 


It was a very charming little shopping-bag, and Sadie 
had wanted such an one for a long time. "When she 
discovered it on her dressing-table her birthday morn¬ 
ing, it pleased her more than all her other presents com¬ 
bined, though some were far more valuable. 

Later in the day she said to her mother: 

Now mother, you know—and if you don’t, I do— 
that the very first time I carry this bag I’ll leave it 
somewhere, as sure as sin.” 

“Yes; but, Sadie, you’re old enough to be more care¬ 
ful.” 

“Very true, mother, but then I’m not; and I never 
shall be, I very much fear.” 

“ Perhaps if you lose this it will be a lesson you will 
remember.” 

■“ But I don’t intend to lose it, even if I do leave it; for 
I mean to have my full address engraved on this silver 
plate, instead of simply initials.” 

She had it engraved that afternoon, and displaying it 
in triumph, said: 

“ There mother! see that! Now he who runs may 
read : Sadie M. Farnham, Pleasantville, Maine.” 

“Yes, perhaps somebody will read it whom you won’t 
wish to,” responded the mother sagely. 

“ O, I shall keep that side toward me when I carry 
it.” 

The last of September she went to visit her most inti¬ 
mate friend, Laura McQuisten, lately married, and liv¬ 
ing in Ohio. Laura’s former home had been in Sadie’s 
own village; and knowing Laura’s fondness for the Wild 


Purple Aster which bordered all their road-sides, nest¬ 
ling beside the Golden-rod, she gathered a large bunch 
of them to carry to her friend, with but one gorgeous 
spray of Golden-rod in their midst. 

Her brother Harry found a pleasant seat for her in 
the car, and handing her the bag and flowers, he said: 

“ There ! these are almost equal to a big box, little 
box, bandbox and bundle.” 

“ Now, Harry! you know father says that I’m a 
finished traveler. I never burden myself or any one 
else with luggage.” 

“ You’ll get sick enough of those flowers before you 
get there; they’ll be all withered, any way.” 

“ No, they won’t; for I shall put fresh water on the 
cotton every little while.” 

“Here are your tickets. Take care of yourself, and 
don’t get into any scrapes. Good-bye, little sis ; remem¬ 
ber me to Laura.” 

The car was empty save for a few passengers behind 
Sadie, whose faces she could not see. She loved dearly 
to study faces, herself unobserved, and began to wish 
the car would fill up. It did with a rush at the next 
station, eveiy seat soon being full. Just as she was 
wondering who would occupy the seat with her, a 
rather elderly lady, with a slightly troubled expression, 
entered the car and looked anxiously up and down the 
rows of seats. She approached Sadie somewhat timid¬ 
ly, but Sadie lifted the flowers from the seat beside her 
and said brightly, “ You can sit here if you like, 
madam.” The lady—that she was a lady was written all 
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over her, though evidently unused to traveling alone— 
thanked her with a very relieved face and sat down be¬ 
side her. The lady’s eyes fell at once to the flowers and 
lingered there. Sadie, who was watching her new 
tra veling companion, saw from the lialf-sad, half-tender 
smilo which curved her lips, and the abstracted, dreamy 
look on her face, that she was far away from her pres¬ 
ent surroundings and busy with memories which the 
Asters and Golden-rod had stirred. As she looked up 
with a half sigh, Sadie said : “ You love flowers?” 

“O very much! Wild ones particularly. I used to 
gather such as those when I was a little girl. I used to 
trim my sun-hat with them, and up by the old school" 
house on the hill my girlhood’s friend and I had a plot 
of them walled round with stones. I hav’nt seen them 
in years before, my home having been in the far West.” 

“I am taking these to a friend whose favorite flowers 
they used to be; but you must please accept half of them.” 

The lady thanked her but declined the gift, saying 
she could not rob her of them. 

“You will not rob her, for I can send her a box full,” 
separating the flowers as she spoke. 

The lady’s lips quivered, and her eyes grew moist as 
she gratefully accepted them. She told Sadie that she 
was on her way back to her home in the West, having 
made a hurried trip to the East to see her sou, who had 
been quite ill, but was now convalescent. Her imme¬ 
diate presence was required at home and she was ob¬ 
liged to return alone, the friend with whom she bad 
come not returning for some weeks. “I am so unused 
to traveling alone that I am quite timid,” she said with 
a deprecating look and smile. 

Sadie did all in her power to make her comfortable as 
far as their ways lay together, and enjoyed her com¬ 
panionship, since she was very intelligent and cultured, 
as further conversation revealed. When they reached 

K-they parted with real regret; Sadie wishing the 

lady, whose name she did not know, a safe and pleasant 
journey. 

Laura was delighted with the flowers, which had 
kept wonderfully fresh, more than delighted to see her 
friend, and in the happy, busy days which followed, all 
remembrance of the lady with whom she had shared 
the flowers gradually faded from Sadie’s mind. 

One day there came a letter from home in Harry’s 
handwriting which contained the following paragraph : 

“The other day the expressman brought a box ad¬ 
dressed to you. Mother was dying with curiosity to 
know what was in it. Of course, I had none, being a man, 
but at her solicitation I opened the box. It contained 
a beautiful panel painted in oils, of Wild Asters, with a 
spray of Golclen-rod. Underneath lay a card, on one 
side of which was inscribed : ‘ Geo. L. Cranstoun, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass.’ One the other: ‘ Will Miss Farnham please 
accept as a slight token of gratitude for kindness shown 
my mother while traveling.’ 


“ I wrote to Charlie Livingston, inquiring in a casual 
way if he knew him. When he replied, he spoke very 
enthusiastically of him, and asked where I had met 
him. So father wrote to young C., acknowledging re¬ 
ceipt of box, with thanks for contents. 

“Now I should like to know, altho’, as you know, I’ve 
no curiosity, what you’ve been up to. Wasn’t my last 
charge to you a solemn warning not to get into 
scrapes ? ” 

Laura declared it was most romantic, quite like a 
story; and when Sadie left for home declared she knew 
her departure was hastened by a desire to see that 
panel. 

Sadie had no adventure during the homeward jour¬ 
ney, having a seat to herself most of the way. The re¬ 
mainder of it was occupied by an old gentleman who 
took snuff and had catarrh, saying “ um 1 um 1” in the 
most emphatic manner after each application of hia 
handkerchief. 

The panel was almost the first thing shown Sadie on 
her arrival. 

“ And how did you happen to give your name and 
address to an entire stranger?” chorused the family. 

“ Why I didn’t.” 

“ How did she know it, then?” 

Just then Harry’s eye happened to fall on the pretty 
bag with its silver plate. In a voice brimming with 
mischief he read : “Miss Sadie M. Farnham, Pleasant- 
ville, Me.,” and added: “I suppose you labelled your¬ 
self with that all the way, didn’t you Sadie, like a pack¬ 
age sent by express ? ” 

“ The idea ! I kept the plate out of sight all the way; 
but I left it on the seat once when I went out to get 
some lunch.” 

“It’s wonderful to me,” said Harry, “that you 
didn’t leave it somewhere altogether, that being your 
usual custom.” 

******* 

Autumn passed away, and early winter. With Christ¬ 
mas came another package by express to Sadie in care 
of her father. The box when opened was found to con¬ 
tain a beautiful lace pin, the design a spray of Asters, 
from Mrs. Cranstoun. Later came a very charming- 
letter from the lady, begging Sadie’s acceptance of the 
gift. 

All the young readers are saying, “ Why does’nt she 
hurry up and tell where Mr. Cranstoun came to see 
Sadie, made love, and was accepted?” 

My dear girls, I leave you to imagine that part, and I 
will simply tell you that Mr. C. came up with Charlie 
Livingston at New Year, and when the Asters bloomed 
again there was a quiet wedding in which Sadie Fam- 
liam and Geo. Cranstoun were central figures. 

And the bride wore Asters instead of orange blossoms 
—how odd? 

Anabel C. Andrews. 


OUR NATIVE GRASSES. 


No longer can we look to our gardens for either 
bright flowers or green foliage with which to replenish 
the withered stalks and blossoms in our vases. 
November’s hard frosts have destroyed the last vestige 


of green leaf and branch in our beds that through the 
summer and early fall months were gay with flowers. 
Already the soil is frozen about their roots, and a dreary 
array of blackened and bleached stalks meet the eye 
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■where late glowed gorgeous annuals and white-lipped 
Lilies. 

Our sitting-room's mantle, flower-stand and brackets 
looked bare enough this morning, when their vases had 
been emptied of the last flowers of summer, washed 
and put back in their places with not so much as a 
shriveled Zinnia-head or an Aster-blossom, with its 
colors well dried in, or a green or a crumpled leaf in the 
sunny room that, since the Liverworts and Crocuses of 
April budded, had not been destitute of sweet, bright 
flowers. 

The summers work proved a strong current that re¬ 
lentlessly rushed me past any hours for gathering and 
pressing Ferns, autumn leaves, Pigeon and Maiden¬ 
hair vines, or even the long prickly stems of running 
Evergreen with which our woods abound, and when 
looped over pictures and windows are very good sub¬ 
stitutes for living plants. 

And, now, the snow is fast covering the frozen earth, 
and I cannot loot to it for any green thing with which 
to decorate my rooms. 

John said, "Put away your vases and flower trum¬ 
pery till spring,” a suggestion I had no idea of follow¬ 
ing, for was there not an old box-churn in the attic with 
its wide mouth crammed with the stems of dried, wild 
grasses, which the children and harvesters had gathered 
for me when the hay was being cut ? 

Rich, brown, water-weeds, with curious beads and 
tiny burrs swinging from their tips : long furry sprays 
of grass, Maltese and bluish grey, soft and fuzzy, like 
the backs of little kittens : black fronds, of course: 
marsh brakes; Rattlesnake grass in shades of green, 
their shell-like seeds rattling against the chum in every 
breeze that crossed the garret, and airy, almost invisible 
sprays of bleached June grass gathered from sun- 
parched pastures, that, when arranged in baskets of 
green things, form almost a halo of glory over them, 
their color, a tinge of gold, adding to the delusion. 

In a firkin across the narrow stairway, with their 
stems wound loosely together and swinging inside the 
stairs, supported by the bushy mass of foliage that 
heads the firkin, is a very large handful of Wild Oats, 
dark green sprays, that will hold their color till spring, 
and that, drooping from baskets and vases, are almost as 
beautiful and fresh looking as though just cut from the 
fields. 

Swinging from the warping-bars that grandmother’s 
dear old hands tilted back against the garret’s eaves a 
quarter of a century ago, just before she put away 
shuttle and spindle forever, are brittle branches of 
black Alder, their twigs thickly studded with scarlet 
berries; and, hanging with their long brown heads 
rapping the floor, is a bundle of Cat-tails gathered from 
the swamp. These are useful, not only for vase and 
wall ornaments and copying in applique work, but 
when dried and saturated with oil, make bright, flaming 
torches that bum a long time with a steady blaze, so 
our boys say. 

Surely there is material enough here, dry and lifeless, 
but all beautiful, to fill my rooms with graceful, airy 
beauty through the winter months. 

Sometimes I think we do not half appreciate our 
native grasses, that grow by every roadside and along 
every water-course. Surrounded by the luxuriant 
growths and blossoms of mid-summer, they do not then 
claim notice; but gather them just before they flower, 


drying them with stems in natural positions, and when 
the frosts destroy all green vegetation bring them out 
from their hiding-places, and their fresh, lasting beauty 
will bring surprise and pleasure to yourself and friends. 

Two Augusts ago, I was returning from a neighbor’s, 
and noticed by the road-side a waving blue-green 
grass that grew in bunches close to the feuce 
rails for a long distance. It was but a few mo¬ 
ments work to take scissors from my work-bag and cut 
an armful, winding a wild Hop-vino about their stems 
to keep them in place. 

After reaching home I carried the green bundle into a 
spare chamber, and dropped the stems into a splint- 
basket that swung before a window. 

Having no occasion to enter the room for two weeks, 

I entirely forgot the grass, but, in that time, noticed 
the ungathered bunches by the roadside, as it flowered, 
formed dull, brown sprays, that were hardly distin-' 
guishable among the rank weeds that, grew by the 
fence, and thought. " This species of grass is not a bit 
pretty when dry.” 

An errand calling me to that chamber, I hurriedly 
fluug back its door, and I might well have thought I 
had burst into fairy-land. 

I would that all who love beautiful things iu Nature 
could have seeu. with me, that window that faced the 
door. Against the white curtain the basket lmug. The 
morning sun was pouring its beams into the room, 
golden floods of sunlight that brought out in distinct 
relief the airy creation, that filled not only the basket 
but the window. 

In place of a stiff, green bundle I had placed there, 
was a feathery, snow-white mass. Every green sprig 
had blossomed into a snowy spray as fluffy as swan’s- 
down. as white as the lace curtain that was its back¬ 
ground. A delicate tracery of frost-work it seemed, 
not a common roadside grass that John calls “Blue- 
bunch-weeds,” another, “ Cat-liair grass,” and still 
another. “Swan’s-tails.” 

I filled my hanging brackets and baskets with it en¬ 
tirely last winter, and every friend who came iu would 
exclaim, “Where did you obtain such beautiful foreign 
grass ?’ None recognized it, and it kept its purity and 
beauty, a joy to all who saw it. 

Last August I gathered more, and would like much 
to know its botanical name and correct common name,* 
as well as those of our other beautiful wild grasses. 

I often ask our hay harvesters, when they are mow¬ 
ing, what name they give this and that grass or weed, 
and they nearly all have a different name for the same 
growth. Gray’s little botany gives me no information, 
and I find I am too rusty in this study to analyze them 
by any other work. 

It seems a pity for the graceful, beautiful sprays that 
droop by our brook-sides, and bleach unnoticed in our 
pastures, to be dubbed by the coarse, suggestive names 
our farmers and harvesters give them. 

Clarissa Potter. 


* The botanical name of the “Cotton-Grass” which our 
contributor so much admires, is Eriphorum polystach- 
yon. Though not a grass, as it belongs to the sedge 
family, it is commonly known as such, and its fuzzy 
appearance is caused by the wool-like cottony covering 
to the seeds. 









POLLYDEEN’S UNUSUAL CHRISTMAS. 


“ I’m tired of common Christmases,’' said Pollydeen 
fretfully; “ I always have a Christmas tree, and it 
always looks just the same, and I always know just 
what presents I’m going to have, because I’m sure to get 
what I’ve been wishing for. I wish I could have an 
unusual Christmas this time.” 

She wasn’t Pollydeen at all, she was Pauline Elizabeth 
Dean, but. when she first essayed to express herself in 
English instead of grunting, gurgling and cooing, she 
called herself Pollydeen, and such is the force of ex¬ 
ample-even the example of a two-year-old baby—that 
all her friends had called her so too. 

“I guess most little girls would be delighted if they 
could have the very things they had wished for at 
Christmas,” observed Cousin Helen. 

“We shall, doubtless, all have an unusual Christmas 
unless Pollydeen behaves herself better than usual,” 
said Mr. Dean. “It was only last Christmas that we 
had just got the burglar alarm put in, and after we had 
all gone to bod and to sleep it occurred to Pollydeen to 
got up and open her window and see what would hap¬ 
pen—and we all happened out of bed our very liveliest!” 

“Yes,” chimed in Mrs. Dean, “and you broke the 
stained glass over the front door firing your revolver 
down the front stairs at your own hat and overcoat, 
which happened to hang over the umbrella stand instead 
of on the hat rack, where they belonged 1” 

“ And the Christmas before that she got stuck in the 
chimney,” cried Will; “she was missing, and we 
couldn’t find her anywhere till somebody looked into 
the library and bear'd a sort of smothered cry, and 
there she was in the chimney! She had put an ottoman 
in the fireplace to stand on, and had got her head 
wedged into the flue so tight she couldn’t get out again. 
You ought to have seen her after father got her out! 
She didn’t look as if she was worth cleaning up! She 
said she was trying to find out if Santa Claus could 
really come down the chimney.” 

“ Pollydeen is always getting into scrapes,” said Mrs. 
Dean; and it must be confessed that this wholesale 
statement rested on a broad basis of truth. 

“ You won’t get into any more scrapes, now that you 
are seven years old, will you, pet ?” said Cousin Helen. 
“You watch her too closely, Mary,” she added to Mrs. 
Dean; “if you would give her a little more liberty and 
let her do as other children do she would be all right!” 

It was the day before Clmstmas, and Helen had been 
spending a few weeks with her cousins at Boston High¬ 
lands, but was going to her home in Fitchburg on the 
noon train in order that she might spend Christmas 
with her own family and carry them the gifts she had 
prepared for the occasion. Now, in view of Pollydeen’s 
craving for novelty, she proposed that the child be 
allowed to accompany her to the depot; they would 
stop in town, and she would get her some French bon¬ 
bons for a special treat, and she would bribe a police¬ 
man to put her on the right car to return, so that 
nothing could possibly happen to her. This proposition 
did not strike the family at all favorably, but Pollydeen 
declared her heart would break if she were refused. 
Mrs. Dean was too busy with holiday preparations to 


leave, or she would have gone with her; Will had an 
engagement with certain of his schoolmates, and Mr. 
Dean was nursing a slight attack of gout. It is such a 
comfort, if one must suffer, to suffer from such an 
aristocratic disease as the gout! 

“ But how will the child ever learn to take care of 
herself if you never let her go anywhere alone?” de¬ 
manded Helen. “At her age I could go all over the city.” 

At last their point was gained, and at ten o’clock they 
were in a car on their way to the city. Such a time as 
they had ! Never did anybody’s tongue run faster than 
Helen’s except Pollydeen’s, and never did anybody find 
so much to laugh about as Pollydeen, except Helen. 
Helen bought a box of French bon-bons because Polly¬ 
deen liked sweet things, aud a tin trumpet and tambou¬ 
rine because Pollydeen liked things that would make a 
noise; and she promised her a box of fire-crackers and tor¬ 
pedoes for the next Fourth of July. Then they went to 
the Parker House and Helen told Pollydeen she might 
order what she liked for dinner, but it turned out that 
Pollydeen liked so many things, and ordered so many 
that she did’nt like in order to see if she liked them, 
that by the time dinner was over poor Helen was nearly 
bankrupt. Then they took a car to the Fitchburg sta¬ 
tion, and Helen bribed a policeman to put Pollydeen on 
a Highland car so soon as the one o’clock train should 
have left. It was now ten minutes before one, and 
so they got on board the train and found a comfortable 
seat and talked a little more, and laughed a good deal 
more, and then Helen kissed Pollydeen on both cheeks 
and on her forehead, mouth and chin, and Pollydeen 
did the same to Helen, and added a kiss on the tip of 
her nose for good luck, and they both said good-bye at 
least six times a piece, and then Pollydeen ran out to 
find her policeman. But in a few moments she came 
running in again to thank Helen for the bon bons, and 
the tin trumpet, and the tambourine, which she had for¬ 
gotten to do before leaving the car; and Helen begged 
her to run right out again, for the train might start at 
any moment, but Pollydeen had to remind Helen not to 
forget the fire-crackers and torpedoes for the Fourth, 
and then they had to kiss each other over again, and 
bid each other good-bye again, and so neither of them 
heard the conductor call out “all aboard!” and the 
next they knew the train was going—and so were they! 
With an exclamation of dismay Helen hurried Polly¬ 
deen to the door thinking she might put her. off while 
the cars were moving so slowly, but Pollydeen was 
frightened and clung to her, and while they hesitated 
the speed was increased and there was no longer any 
possibility of getting off. 

They went back to the seat and sat down. 

“What will my policeman say?” exclaimed Polly¬ 
deen. 

“What will your mother say?” said Helen. “She 
will never forgive me if you don’t get home safely.” 

“ I shall have to go home with you now of course,’’ 
said Pollydeen with evident satisfaction. 

“ No, indeed ; your mother would not be easy about 
you for a minute,” replied Helen. “ Hasn’t your father 
some friends in Cambridge ? ” 
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" Oh, yes!” cried Pollydeen, to whom every new idea 
was a possible jov, “ Mr. Smith is one of papa's very 
particularest friends, and he lives there." 

•• Then I might put you off at North Cambridge 
and you could go to Mr. Smith and ask him to take you 
home," said Helen. 

" But I don’t know what street he lives ou,” objected 
Pollydeen. 

Now HeleD and Pollydeen had not quieted down at 
all under the influence of their misadventure, and 
nearly all they said had been overheard by a pleasant- 
looking gentleman who was sitting in front of them, and 
who now turned round and offered his assistance. He 
said he was to stop at the Cambridge station, and asked 
Pollydeen what Mr. Smith she wished to find. 

" Mr. John Smith : lie’s a minister,” replied the child. 

Rev. John L. Smith?” said the gentleman. 

"Yes. sir: that’s the one.” replied Pollydeen. But 
the cars had already reached that station, and the gen¬ 
tleman took Pollydeen by the hand and told Helen he 
would take her to Mr. Smith's dcor himself, and she 
need not feel uneasy at all. But it did not occur to any 
of them that a dispatch ought to be sent to Pollydeen’s 
father, tmtil Helen got home. Then she sent a telegram 
saying that ■■ Pollydeen left the train at the North 
Cambridge station with a gentleman who promised to 
take her to Rev. John Smith.” 

Meantime Pollydeen and her new friend took a horse 
car and went in pursuit of that reverend gentleman. 
Down North Avenue they went, and through Harvard 
Square, and down into the Port to "Windsor Street, 
where they left the car and soon found themselves at 
Mr. Smith's door. The gentleman rang the bell and 
then bade Pollydeen a hasty farewell, as he had to hurry 
back to the Square to meet a business appointment 
which was already overdue. 

So there was no one to witness the rather cool be¬ 
havior of Mr. Smith toward his unexpected guest, as 
she smiled up at him and said, “ How do you do, Mr. 
Smith ? I’ve come to spend Christmas at your house. 

“Well! I’d like to know 1 ” ejaculated the astonished 
gentleman, “ Who are you, and where did you come 
from ? ” 

“Why, I'm Pollydeen: don’t you know me? I knew 
you right off, only you've grown some bigger, and I 
don’t quite remember about that mustache," she added, 
ca lml y surveying Mr. Smith from head to foot with a 
critical eye. At this moment Pollydeen’s attention was 
attracted by a sound of childish revelry from within, 
and she eagerly remarked. 

“I think ! I smell seven little hoys;’are they yours, 
Mr. Smith? I should like to play with them.” 

“Well, that’s the number, but they are partly girls !” 
laughed the minister, and, opening the door into the 
sitting-room, he led Pollydeen into the midst of seven 
little Smiths, all under eleven years of age, who 
greeted her as if she had been their long-lost sister. 
The eight were soon engaged in a game of blind-man’s- 
buff, in which Pollydeen quite outdid the seven noisy 
little Smiths in respect to noise. Mrs. Smith managed 
to get hold of her just long enough to extract an ex¬ 
planation of her unexpected visit and then went to the 
study, where she and her husband discussed Pollydeen 
thoroughly. But Mr. Smith professed himself entirely 
unable to recall any friend of his by the name of Dean, 
either at the Highlands or anywhere else. And no 


wonder! for Pollydeen and her new friend had made a 
little mistake, and Mr. Dean’s friend, Rev. John P. 
Smith, a retired clergyman, was at this time sitting 
down to his two o’clock dinner in his elegant home 
in Old Cambridge. But the Rev. John L. Smith had 
not been in Cambridgeport long enough to have heard 
of him. 

The obvious thing to be done was to take tho child 
home, but this he could not well do until the next 
morning, as his Sabbath-school, for special reasons, were 
to have their festival on Christmas Eve instead of 
Christmas evening, and he should be very busy uutil 
that was over. 

So Pollydeen romped all the afternoon with the little 
Smiths, and tore round from one end of the minister’s 
small home to the other, with the exception of the 
study, which they were not allowed to invade. They 
chased the kittens about the kitchen, and Pollydeen 
caught her dress on a nail and tore it clean across the 
front. They went to the pantry to get some bread and 
molasses, and Bessie Smith let the jug slip and a whole 
stream of the contents went into Pollydeen’s back as 
she was stooping to lift up Baby Smith. Then they all 
had to troop up-stairs to help clean Pollydeen up. 
Bessie washed the molasses out of her long curls, but as 
all the little Smiths had hair as straight as an Indian’s, 
nobody knew how to curl it again, so they braided it in 
a long thin braid, and tied it with a bit of red dress- 
braid, as ribbons were scarce in the Smith family. 

Then Pollydeen had to put on one of Bessie’s dresses, 
and as the Smiths' did not have many clothes, the dress 
was patched and faded. Pollydcen's best friends would 
not have known her!. Then the children all slid down 
the bannisters one after the other, Pollydeen last, and 
as it was new business to her, instead of jumping off 
when she reached the foot of the stairs she fell off 
head first, and smashed out her two upper front teeth ! 
They fortunately belonged to her first set, so her dis¬ 
figurement would not be lasting, but her present dis¬ 
tress rather overwhelmed the Smith family. Mrs. 
Smith said afterwards that she didn’t believe her seven, 
altogether, could have screamed so fearfully as Polly¬ 
deen did on that occasion. And she wanted her mother 
then and there, and insisted on her being produced at 
once, without regard to time, space or any other inter¬ 
fering trifles. She was only diverted by the announce¬ 
ment that it was time to go to the Christmas festival. 
Then there was such a reaching and stretching, and 
tugging and pulling, and squirming and wriggling, 
while the seven little Smiths and one Pollydeen worried 
themselves into their respective leggings, rubbers, 
cloaks, hoods, caps and mittens; and then they all set 
out under the general supervision of Mr. Smith, whose 
mind was distracted with fears lest the Christmas com¬ 
mittee might have forgotten to put something on the 
tree for widow Jones and the sick little McQuirks, and 
of Mrs. Smith, who was wondering if the kitchen win¬ 
dow had been fastened, and if she had remembered to 
close the front draft of the stove and turn off the gas in 
the nursery. Fortunately the little Smiths were ac¬ 
customed to take care of themselves while their father 
took care of his parish, and their little overworked 
mother took care of the house. 

The din and uproar of the Christmas festival reached 
their ears sometime before they reached the festival. 
Rev. Mr. Smith’s church was a large Baptist churclu 
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which hail grown up out of a mission school, and, al¬ 
though nearly unlimited as to numbers, was very 
limited as to salary and other trifles, owing to its being 
chiefly composed of poor people. On this occasion there 
were few grown people present besides the superinten¬ 
dent aud teachers, but there were nearly three hundred 
children of all sorts, sizes and colors! Polydeen was 
sure she had never seen so many colored children before 1 
Their round, woolly heads were bobbing about in all 
quarters of the room. Such laughing and chattering, 
and running, and jumping as was going on was almost 
deafening. Evidently the teachers meant to allow the 
children to enjoy themselves in their own way so long 
as they did no damage. 

But soon the supper was passed around and then they 
settled down into comparative quiet, for most of them 
had come there to eat anil set to work as if they meant 
to do it thoroughly I If Pollydeen had been amazed at 
the noise, she was at least as much amazed at the eat¬ 
ing. One boy who sat near her emptied his plate into 
his pockets and then reiilled the former from the bas¬ 
kets and trays which were being continually passed 
about. And a little girl no older than Pollydeen had six 
round frosted cakes in her lap underneath her well- 
filled plate ! If auy one took anything that he or she 
did not like it was tasted and then thrown on the floor. 
Two or three little boys ate until they were running- 
over-full and had to be carried out, but they soon came 
back and began to eat again, to Pollydeen’s great alarm. 

After the supper was over the presents were taken 
from the large, well-filled tree at the farther end.of the 
room by the superintendent, and distributed by the 
teachers to the children whose names were found on 
them. Many' of these presents were garments and 
other useful things, but there were toys enough, as was 
evident from the increased tumult which now arose. 
Such a blooming of tin trumpets, and crowing of toy 
roosters, and barking of china dogs, and mewing of 
cotton-flannel cats, and crying of wax dolls, was surely 
never heard before ! 

Then Pollydeen remembered that she had left her tin 
trumpet and tambourine in the cars beside Helen. 

But all this time there had been much anxiety at 
Pollydeen’s home on her account. The family waited 


and watched for her coming until the afternoon was 
nearly over, and then Mrs. Dean declared something 
must be done, and Mr. Dean decided the gout was not 
of much consequence after all, and put on his coat and 
hat and went in search of Pollydeen. While he was 
gone Helen’s telegram arrived and Mrs. Dean could not 
endure to sit idly at home while her husband uselessly 
interviewed railroad men and policemen at the Fitch¬ 
burg depot, so she started for Cambridge. 

Arrived at Rev. John P. Smith’s she found Pollydeen 
had not been there, and she felt certain that the man 
into whose charge Helen had placed her had abducted 
her. But Mr. Smith calmly suggested that Pollydeen 
would scarcely prove an easy subject for abuction, and 
that it was much more likely that he had taken her to 
the wrong Smith, since it was quite possible there might 
be more than one John Smith in so large a city. 

Upon consulting the directory they were satisfied that 
there was but one other John Smith who was a minis¬ 
ter, and that was John L., and they proceeded at once 
to his house, which they found dark and deserted. But 
they went to the next house, where they were told that 
they would find Mr. Smith and his family at the church. 

Having found the church it was an easy matter to 
find Mr. Smith, who, considering that Mrs. Dean was 
an entire stranger to him, certainly manifested an ex¬ 
traordinary amount of pleasure at meeting her. He 
led her straightway to a little girl, with a shabby, 
patched dress, braided hair, and toothless gums, and 
Mrs. Dean, with a pang of disappointment, exclaimed, 
“There is some mistake, that is not at all like my 
child.” 

But at the sound of her voice Pollydeen looked up, 
and crying out, “ Mamma ! Mamma ! ” rushed into her 
arms. 

When, a few hours later, Mrs. Dean tucked Pollydeen 
into her soft bed in her own beautifully furnished room, 
the child murmured sleepily, “Oh! how nice, and 
clean, aud quiet it is here! ” 

And the next day Pollydeen wrote to Helen that she 
needn’t send back the tin trumpet and tambourine or 
get the fire-crackers and torpedoes for the Fourth, for 
she (Pollydeen) had heard noise enough to last her life¬ 
time ! Susie A. Bisbee. 


LONG DAYS IN PLANT-GROWTH. 


The Norwegian plant-geographer, Scliiiber, a short 
time ago called attention to some striking and sur¬ 
prising peculiarities manifested by vegetation in 
high latitudes, which he ascribed to the intensive 
light effects of the long days. Most plants in those 
regions produce much larger and heavier seeds than in 
lower latitudes: and the differences in some cases is 
astonisliing. Dwarf Beans taken from Christiana to 
Drontheim gained more than sixty per cent, in weight; 
and Thyme, from Lyons, when planted in Drontheim, 
showed a gain of seventy-one per cent. Grain is 
heavier in the north than in more southern latitudes; 
and Norwegian seed, planted at Breslau, fell off greatly 


the first year. Another remarkable fact is that the in¬ 
crease of weight in the northern latitudes takes place 
through the assimilation of non-nitrogenous substances, 
while the protean products have no part in it. The 
leaves also, in most plants, grow larger in high latitudes, 
and, at the same time, take on a deeper, darker color. 
This peculiarity, first noticed by Griseback and Martins, 
has been observed not only in most of the wild trees 
and shrubs, but also in fruit trees, and even in kitchen- 
garden plants. It has further been observed that the 
flowers of most plants are larger and more deeply 
colored, and that many flowers which are white in the 
South become in the North violet.— Pop. Science Monthly. 













• HOME DECORATIONS. 


Embroidered Curtains and Brush-Rack. 

Very pretty and inexpensive curtains can be made of 
cheese cloth, and the materials required for an ordinary¬ 


wide down tire front, and across the bottom of tho cur¬ 
tain. This should be caught down with herring-bone 
stitch in gold-colored silk. 

The curtain is then embroidered over] with [rings. 
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sized window cost only about one dollar and a half. 
They can be made with or without a border, and are 
pretty either way. 

Should the border not be used, turn a hem three inches 


Embroidered Cheese-cloth Curtains. 

double rings they may be called, executed in chain 
stitch with embroidery silk. 

In each set of rings there should be one of gold silk, 
the other of different color, such as gold and blue, gold 
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and cardinal, gold and green. Brown will also contrast 
prettily with gold. Crewels may be used instead of 
silk, although in that case the embroidery will present a 
heavier appearance. 

They can be hung on poles or cornices, whichever 
may be most convenient, although poles are almost 
invariably used. 

The curtains are very pretty if made with a border of 
darned work, and, for design, sprays of autumn leaves 
can be arranged with good effect, embroidering each 
spray with different colored silks, cardinal, gold, brown, 
and green. Draw the stitches from point to stem of the 
leaf, and then darn back and forth through the silk 
stitches only from side to side of each leaf, as in 
darning a stocking, but do not let the stitches sew 
through the material. Then outline each leaf round 
the edge with the same color in chain-stitch. This 
shows each leaf in solid color on the light ground. 

A straight line of herring-bone stitch on the inside of 
the border, dividing it from the groundwork of the 
curtain, gives a pretty finish. They have somewhat 
the appearance of the Madras curtains now so much 
used, and as the work is not at all difficult, one feels 
well repaid when the pretty drapery is hung at the 
windows. 

A pretty design for a whisk-brush rack is in the shape 
of a large palette, which is covered with plush. 

Cut from stiff pasteboard two palettes. Cover the 
piece intended for the face with plush, blue, or any 
shade which is pleasing. Cover the remaining piece 
with silk or silicia the color of the plush, and over¬ 
hand the pieces together with silk the same shade. Tie 
through the hole in the palette a satin ribbon two inches 
wide, allowing it to form a loop with full ’ bow and 
ends. 

A strip of pasteboard three and a half inches wide, 
and rather longer than the palette is broad, should be 
covered on both sides with plush. This is sewed at each 
side of the palette, letting it bow slightly in the middle 
that the brush may be slipped in and held in place. On 
the strap a design can be painted or embroidered, or 


should these not be possible, a group of flowers selected 
from scrap-book pictures can be pasted on. the strap 
with quite pretty effect. They are easily, made, and 
will prove themselves convenient little articles. 

M. E. Whittemore. 


Lamp-Shade Cover and Card Receiver, 

A very pretty and simple way to make a cover for a 
lamp-shade is shown in the accompanying design. The 
materials required are torchon lace, garnet satin ribbon 
and small plush balls. To find the needed lengths of 
ribbon and lace, measure around the bottom of the 
shade and allow for each three inches more than the 
exact measurement. Run the lace neatly on the edge 
of the ribbon and sew together. Shirr the ribbon three- 
quarters of an inch from the upper edge, leaving the 
shirr string long enough to tie underneath and fasten 
the balls on the lace, as shown in the illustration. Em¬ 
broider all the solid parts of the lace with embroidery- 
silk corresponding in color with the ribbon used. 

Among the many card receivers in use at the present 
time, the one I am about to describe deserves a promi¬ 
nent place, as it can be made with so little expense and 
yet is very ornamental and useful. The materials re¬ 
quired are reeds (which you will find at a harness- 
makers), panama canvas, brown silk and brown satin 
ribbon. To make the frame, cut four pieces of reed, 



each twelve inches in length, notching them one and 
one-half inches from the bottom, and two and a half 
from the top ; and for the ring, cut a piece twenty-one 
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inches long, which allows one inch for fastening it to¬ 
gether, and this is done by splicing and uotchiug, and 
then winding with stout thread. Secure the ring in 
place by tying it to the four reeds on the ends notched 
one and a half inches from the bottom ; fasten the top 
together by the notches. 

For the mat, cut a piece of the canvas seven and a 
half inches square: work some design in each corner 
one inch and a half from the 
edge,which is left for fringe. 

Save the ravelling and ravel 
out another small piece, fas¬ 
ten some of it at each corner 
and the top with bows of 
brown satin ribbon; lay the 
mat in place and it is finished 
—the work of a few hours, 
and you will have a very 
pretty article. Of course, 
any color may be used in¬ 
stead of brown, but it is 
particularly pretty with the 
light frame and mat, as 
they are of the same color. 

E. S. Welch. 


Needle-Work Notes. 

A set of elaborate pieces 
comprising square table- 
cover, mantel valarce, sofa 
pillow, chair back, and small 
divan, made up in ruby-col¬ 
ored plush, on which a de¬ 
sign is worked representing 
Water-Lilies and Ferns as 
they naturally grow, is hand¬ 
some enough to meet the 
most fastidious taste. The 
mantel decoration is partic¬ 
ularly effective, the portion 
forming the valance proper 
being of ruby plush edged 
with dark olive-green plush 
balls. Loug sketchy stitches 
of filoselle, are used to give 
the appearance of water; 
from this grow the Water- 

Lilies, their thick green leaves of arrasene, the blossoms 
of white silk, with the petals slightly stuffed to give 
them the natural curved look; a few Eeeds and Ferns 
are placed at the water’s edge, and a tiny humming- 



Card Receiver. 


bird, a real feathered one, is fastened just above ns 
though eager for the portion of honey he hoped to find 
in the heart of the flower. Above this embroidered 
piece, at the mantel top, is draped a strip of olive plush, 
caught up in the centre with ruby ribbon and an olivo 
and ruby pompon ; the drapery is again looped up at the 
sides of the mantel and held in place with cord and tassels. 
A circular piece of olive plush five iuches in diameter 
is appliqued on each cornor 
of the table cover aud the 
same design as used on the 
mautel borders all sides; 
but for the other pieces the 
Water-Lily leaves and blos¬ 
soms are simply grouped to¬ 
gether. The little divan, 
made of two well-filled 
square cushions placed one 
above the other and fastened 
together, is only embroid¬ 
ered upon the surface of the 
upper one; ruby and olive 
pompous finish the corners 
of each cushion. 

Some pieces of needle¬ 
work at the rooms of the 
Society of Decorative Art 
resemble paintings so well 
that one must look careful¬ 
ly to detect the difference. 
Shaded satin is used for the 
back-ground, aud the land¬ 
scape is then worked in with 
long stitches, shading the 
silks so nicely that the colors 
seem to be put on with a 
brush. A beautiful Afghan 
for a baby is made of white 
satin ornamented with rib¬ 
bon embroidery, using the 
narrowest of lute-string rib¬ 
bons to form little sprigs of 
■ Forget-me-nots,Fuchias,etc. 
Fine chain-stitches are used 
for the stems and stamens. 
A lace ruffle borders tbe 
Afghan. 

A scarf of crimson plush 
to throw over an ebony 
table is tastefully decorated with little Daisies massed 
close together, made of filoselles in every shade of 
yellow, fading from a deep old gold or bronze to light 
yellow at tbe top. Chenille tassels finish the edge. C. 


FASHIONS IN FURS. 


Close-fittln'G, half-long jackets, madesingle breasted 
with rolling collar, are novelties among seal-skin gar¬ 
ments this season, and are untrimmed, fastened simply 
with hooks and eyes. Mantles of seal-fur having shawl¬ 


shaped fronts and short back, box-plaited over the tour- 
nure, are also new. The long dolman cloak with high- 
sbouldered, square sleeves is too luxurious a wrap to be 
laid aside, and only differs from those worn last year 
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by being more nicely fitted to the figure. Long seal" 
skin rcdingotes promise to be more fashionable next year 
tliau this. 

The newest pelerines are liigli-shouldered capes reach¬ 
ing to the waist, with high-standing collar. Plain 
mud's a trifle larger than formerly used are worn with 
these. Seal is one of the most popular furs for these 
capes. A handsome pelerine and muff of otter can be 
purchased for twenty dollars. 

Seal hats are either turbans, or similar in shape to the 
English walking-liat, and are trimmed with birds and 
brown plumes. 

There are also turbans of black fox fur, with round 
crown for the foundation, the long fleece falling over 
the edge in place of brim; these are to be worn with 
pelerine and muff of the same kind of fur. 

Astrakan is very popular, both for sets and trimmings; 
it is a glossy black, and closely curled. It is used for 
dress trimmings, in widths from two to six inches as 
one can afford, the price ranging from two to twelve 
dollars a yard. 

Black martin is more serviceable than fox, and is 
quite as much used now that the unpleasant odor has 
been destroyed. Dyed coney is perhaps the most desir¬ 
able of the inexpensive trimmings, and can be pur¬ 
chased in bands four inches wide, for one dollar a yard. 


Mink furs are coming in vogue again, also sable and 
beaver, but are more popular abroad than in this 
country. Chinchilla is a favorite gray fur for trimming 
velvet cloaks and costumes for young ladies and chil¬ 
dren. Silver fox is a handsome fur, but less popular 
than formerly, as it does not stand wear. 

Small, round collarettes fitted to the neck and worn 
very high, end in short, square tabs in front, or are 
pointed and finished with a ball tassel. 

Fur trimmings, to be used upon velvet or cloth suits, 
usually consist of a plain, broad band around the skirt 
as a heading to other trimming. On the redingote or 
jacket it is simply placed around the neck and down 
the fronts. Brown fur upon brown costumes, gray 
upon those of gray or black are dressy garnitures. A 
Paris-made street suit of black velvet, has the vest and 
cuffs of fine seal, which is now dyed almost black, so 
that it forms a very rich trimming. It is so expensive, 
however, that one can only buy it by the inch. 

A very handsome garniture that resembles fur very 
closely, but which is much more soft and graceful, is 
made of marabout feathers, closely clipped. 

Mourning cloaks are trimmed with fine Astrakan, 
choosing that which has a wavy appearance, rather 
than the knotted. The darkest of the sealskin is also 
used. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


Celery. 

It may be new to some of our readers that the green 
stalks of Celery can be utdized otherwise than in 
flavoring soup, and those who have hitherto considered 
Celery too expensive an edible will be glad to know that 
one bunch will make a delicious relish for one meal, 
and what is considered as unworthy a place in the 
Celery glass will make a delicious dish next day, beside 
saving enough to flavor soup. In these days when 
physicians are so strongly recommending the eating of 
Celery by those whose nerves are impaired, the mqre 
ways in which one can use it the more benefit will be 
derived. 

Stewed Celery. 

Thoroughly wash the green stalks, being careful to 
scrape off any brown spots that may be on them, cut in 
pieces an inch long and boil them for two. hours in 
plenty of water, changing it when they are half done. 
When they are very tender, dip them out with a skim¬ 
mer or pour off the water and boil them up a few mo¬ 
ments in milk that has been thickened to about the con¬ 
sistency of cream, season with salt, pepper and butter, 
and having made one trial you will be sure to in¬ 
clude stewed Celery in your bill of fare at least once a 
week. 

Salsify, or Oyster Plant. 

Scrape the roots, cut them in small pieces and throw 
them in water with a little vinegar in to prevent them 
turning brown. 

They should be boiled in clear water and will not re¬ 
quire more than an hour. When tender pour off the 
water and cook them a moment in thickened milk or 


cream in the same manner as the Celery, or mash thin 
and make into fritters as follows: Two well-beaten eggs, 
a little salt and pepper, two tablespoons of milk, and a 
heaping one of flour. Stir the mashed Salsify into this, 
and drop by spoonfuls into a frying-pan in which is a 
little hot butter. Press them flat with the spoon and be 
careful not to burn them. 

Parsnips. 

Wash and scrape clean; cut them in two, lengthwise 
and boil until tender, then slice thin enough to fry, and 
brown in a little butter or make into fritters in the same 
manner as Salsify. 

Winter Squashes. 

The hard green varieties are best baked. Cut in pieces 
about three or four inches square, take out the seeds 
and the loosest part of the fibre. They will not require 
more than an hour to bake. Try with a fork and when 
done remove the skin which forms in baking, and hold¬ 
ing the pieces in the hand with a thick towel, scrape 
out with a spoon all that is good from the rind, mash it 
in a warm pan, adding plenty of butter and what salt 
is required. 

The yellow Squashes are best steamed; cut in smaller 
pieces, take out all the seeds and fibre, lay them in a 
steamer and steam until soft enough to mash. 

Onions. 

Onions should be boiled in two waters to remove the 
strong taste; when done, take up in a hot dish, and 
pour over them a dressing made of milk seasoned with 
butter, pepper and salt. Mrs. C. G. Herbert. 













CURRENT NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The Hydrangea Paniculata Grandiflora, a beautiful 
shrub, has not. in most localities, sustained its former 
good reputation, because of the excessive drought at 
the time of its flowering. This should not be laid up 
against it; on the contrary, it should be grown iu every 
collection of ornamental flowering shrubs. And for a 
division line or hedge between the vegetable and flower 
garden, or lawn, it has no equal. It is perfectly hardy, 
dwarf in habit, and produces massive panicles of pure 
white flowers in the greatest profusion. 

* 

■sc w 

Professor YT. J. Beal, in the Gardeners' Monthly, 
gives some curious eccentricities peculiar to plants. 
Roots grown in damp air in the dark will often make a 
complete coil, sometimes two or more of them. If a 
piece of gummed paper be placed on one side of the root 
tip, it becomes unusually excited and begins to coil 
away from the paper, sometimes tying itself into a 
knot, and often succeeds iu rubbing off the paper. 
Roots generally turn downward, though not always. 

-x- " * 

So far from trees in streets impeding the circulation 
of air, they help to purify it: the evaporation from 
their leaves determines a current from above, and the 
fresh air thus brought down assists in driving away the 
heat and dust-impregnated gases of the streets. An¬ 
other useful property of foliage is that, during hot, dry 
weather, it moistens the surrounding atmosphere, thus 
rendering it fitter to breathe; this effect, which is due 
to evaporation, ceases in wet weather. 

* 

* * 

Pansies are plants that do not like to be hurried in 
their growth. No amount of heat will make them 
“ hurry up,” but will have quite the contrary effect. It 
has been found the best plan of all to sow seed in a pot 
or box in the fall. A very slight covering of earth is 
sufficient for them. They need keeping moderately 
damp until they are sprouted; then, when large enough, 
transplant to where they will have more room to grow. 
Through the winter a temperature but little above 
freezing will do, especially, if not wanted to bloom 
until planting-out time comes, which, to the Pansy is 
as soon as frost is gone for good. A little sun heat in 
spring soon brings the flower buds. 

* 

* * 

Lincoln Park was fairly alive, says the Chicago Tri¬ 
bune, with the crowds of people who responded to the 
announcement of the Superintendent, that he would 
distribute gratuitously to all comers what was left of 
the bedding-plants of the gardens at the greenhouse 
and at North Avenue, after the cuttings for winter 
preservation had been gathered. The gardeners were 
busy all day digging up the superfluous plants, and early 
the next morning they were taken to the Fullerton 
Avenue entrance for distribution. A ring twenty-five 
yards in diameter was formed around the stacks by 
tying a rope to the trees to keep back the crowd. 
Within the enclosure were six gardeners and three 
workmen to wait on the applicants and four policemen 


to preserve order. The plants consisted of Geraniums, 
Thymes. Dusty Millers, American Myrtles, Alterantlio- 
ras. and Stevias. The people who applied for them 
were of all classes and ages and both sexes, from every 
direction and all distances, and carried off their treas¬ 
ures in buggies, baskets, pails, newspapers, and the 
naked hands. They began to arrive at 7 o’clock in the 
morning and exhausted the stock at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon. No less than 15,000 persons came, and each 
was given an assortment of plants. As a general thing 
good order prevailed, but occasionally the botanical 
enthusiasm of the crowd led them to press against the 
rope until it went down, when they would rush into 
the ring and help themselves until the police could ex¬ 
pel them. In the meanwhile the beds from which 
the plants were takeu were visited by thousands of 
people, who collected baskets full of plants and elegant 
bouquets of flowers which should otherwise soon be 
killed by the frost. 

A similar distribution of plants was made at Lincoln 
Park five years ago, when the applicants behaved so 
badly that no more were given away until this season. 
Since then until this year they have been grubbed up, 
raked into piles, and left to decay. 

* 

w w 

Dr. Beal says he is often asked, “ What ails my 
plants?’and then the answer in many cases is, “You 
are too kind to them.” It is full as easy to drown a 
plant as to clrown a cat, to say the least; and my ad¬ 
vice is to give water only when needed, and to use 
judgment rather than regularity. The idea that plants 
must be watered every day any way is a false one. 
Give them water when they are thirsty the same as 
you would yourself.” 

* " * 

A gardener who lias tested it for three years, says 
that broken pieces of bone are much better than broken 
crockery for draining flower-pots. The plants suck the 
fertilizing quality out of the bones, and make such a 
vigorous growth that the plants in pots supplied with 
bones could be told at once. 

* 

» * 

A novel and an instructive entertainment was given 
to the elite of San Francisco recently by one of its 
leaders in social circles. It was the first of a series of 
flower parties to be held during the winter, a different 
flower being chosen for discussion each evening. 

In the description of it in the Rural Californian we 
learn that the Violet was the flower chosen for this first 
occasion. The rooms were decorated with Violets, and 
the lgdies wore costumes in harmony with this pretty 
little flower. The gentlemen were presented with 
button-hole bouquets—single white ones for the bache¬ 
lors and double blue ones for the benedicts—and a 
varied store of information regarding the flower was 
disclosed during the evening, interspersed with songs 
on the same subject. 

The party was pronounced a decided success by all 
who attended it; far superior to the wishy-washy af¬ 
fairs commonly indulged in by people who appear to 
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forget .that they have intellects, and waste many hours 
of time that might be devoted to improving the mind 
and to rational pleasures by participating in rounds of 
so-called gaieties from which the true elements of mirth 
are lacking. With the Californian we say let 
ladies all over the land follow the example set before 
them by this San Francisco matron, and substitute 
something in which pleasure and instruction are com¬ 
bined for the merely fashionable parties now in vogue. 

•* 

* * 

A new venture is about to be made in gardening liter¬ 
ature in England. The new paper, which is to be issued 
weekly at the popular price of one penny, is to be en¬ 
tirely devoted to the consideration of gardening in its 
most universal and mostdifli cult branch—the cultivation 
of plants and flowers in the smoky atmosphere and within 
the limited area of town and suburban gardens, in win¬ 
dows, areas, fore-courts, backyards, and all those pent- 
up places were vegetation requires coaxing into growth 
and beauty. It is to emanate from tire Strand Publish¬ 
ing Company, London, and will be under the joint 
editorship of Mr. and Mrs. Tom Jerrold. 

-* 

A writer in the London Garden, who sends many 
greenhouse as well as other flowers bj- mail, says that 
after trying different modes he finds nothing so good as 
tin boxes for protecting them. They are light and 
strong, and by preventing evaporation and withering, 
keep the flowers fresh He sends Violets, Orchids and 
other flowers in these boxes, made six inches long, four- 
inches wide and two inches deep. They weigh four- 
ounces when empty and twelve ounces when compactly 
filled, and the postage on them is moderate. They may 
be made of any other dimensions. If anything is re¬ 
quired for packing the plants so that they will not rattle, 
fine green Moss proves best. Small tin boxes answer 
well for sending specimens of small fruits long dis¬ 
tances by mail. 

4 ? 

# vC* 

Aloes in the botanical gardens at Oxford are in full 
bloom, and the sight is a rare one at Oxford, although 
the plants are said to have been there nearly a hundred 
years. They are about twenty feet high. 

* 

* * 

The value of wood ashes as a fertilizer is too little 
appreciated. They contain in varying proportions the 
valuable mineral properties needed by plants. They are 
especially valuable for orchards in bearing, having an 
as yet unexplained effect in perfecting the fruit. 

* 

* *• 

A Yates County, New York, correspondent of the 
New York Tribune reports that a Quince bush grafted 
on common thorn and without being cultivated, has 
borne regular crops of fruit for over forty years. He 
thinks that this points a moral to nursery men, as th'e 
Quince upon its own roots is uncertain and short¬ 
lived. 


Literary Notes. 

Harper's Magazine for December is of unusual inter¬ 
est and beauty, and takes the place of the special holiday 
edition of last year. It abounds in entertaining articles 
upon that old, yet ever welcome topic—Christmas—and 


for its opening paper, which is profusely illustrated. 
Geo. Wm. Curtis treats the subject in a delightful 
manner. Thackeray’s daughter contributes a personal 
sketch of her father’s friend, the poet Tennyson* 
The “Nest Builders of the Sea,” with illustrations, 
showing the curious habits of many of our fishes, will 
interest all students of nature. Two beautiful Christ¬ 
mas poems, one of which is written by Whittier are also 
among the many attractions of this number. E. P. Roe 
begins his “Nature’s Serial Story,” and Mr. Black’s 
Shakesperian novel, to be illustrated by Abbey, will com¬ 
mence in January, and run parallel with it through the 
year. 

Mrs. Susan N. Carter, the head of the Woman’s 
Art School at Cooper Institute, gives to the readers of 
the December Century her “Recollections of Peter 
Cooper,” a portrait of whom appears as a frontispiece* 
There is also in this number a paper upon “ The Fairest 
County of England,” which is profusely illustrated, 
showing many attractive views of Devonshire scenery. 
Geo. W. Cable’s new novel, to be continued through the- 
year, entitled “ Dr. Sevier,’’ is a story of New Orleans 
life at the' time of the late civil war. “The Impressions 
of a Cousin,” the first one of Henry James series of 
stories to appear during the year, is complete in Novem¬ 
ber and December issues. A novelette entitled “An 
Average Man,”—a story of New York—is begun in this 
number and promises to be of interest. 

The Christmas number of St. Nicholas will be highly 
prized by young people, as it contains nearly a hundred 
illustrations, many of them being reproductions of 
paintings by eminent artists, while among the stories, 
all of which promise • unusual enjoyment, none will be 
read with more interest than the serial, “TheLand of 
Fire,” written by Captain Mayne Reid only a few weeks 
before hisdeath,and who, in a letter to the editor, said “He 
had endeavored to make it instructive,” and “that the 
information of Terra delFuego conveyed by it embraces 
nearly all that is known of that weird land.” 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard, of Boston, have recently pub¬ 
lished a very dainty and unique gift-book bearingfhe title, 
“The Lord is My Shepherd.” This “sweetest of all 
Psalms ” is re-written in song and sonnet by Wm. C. 
Richards, A. M.,Ph. D., whose poems, “A Birthday s 
Song” and “Daisy Stars,” he contributed to our columns* 

The book is illustrated with thirteen full-page illus¬ 
trations. Price, in cloth, $1.30. 

Mrs. F. H. Burnett’s first novel, written several years 
ago for a lady’s magazine, has lately been revised by 
her and given the name originally intended for it— 
Vagabondia—and is now published in book-form by 
James Osgood & Co., Boston. From the same publishers 
we have also received a romance of French life, entitled 
“Guenn—a Wave on the Breton Coast,” by Blanche W. 
Howard, the author of “Aunt Serena.” . 

Messrs. Anton, Roozen & Son’s (Holland) Catalogue 
of’Dutch and(Cape bulbs has been received. This firm 
is said to have been the first to introduce the system of 
selling bulbs direct to foreign consumers, and their 
prices, which [are moderate, include cost of trans¬ 
portation from Holland to New York. J. A. DeVeer, 
318 Broadway, New York, is their agent for this 
country. 
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The promised Saviour’s born, the angels sang, 
While Heaven’s arches with the echo rang ; 

Glad tidings with great joy and blessings fraught 
To all the human race they .brought. 

And shall not we each year in chorus raise, 

Our merry Christmas hymn of thanks and praise ? 
Tes, let the young and old in merry song, 

A loving Saviour’s praise prolong.—C ho. 

The JfSerry C/iWsfmrj Time, 


a 

Oh, when we think of all the hope that came 
"Unto our sinful race in Jesus’ name, 

We cannot help but sing in joyous strains. 
That Jesus Christ the Saviour reigns. 

Yes, well may we rejoice at Jesus’ birth, 

That from his lofty throne he came to earth ; 
For to the world he brought salvation freo. 
And purchased life for you and me.—Cno. 
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NEWSPAPER WAIFS. 


A little girl ill her second term at school, was 
amusing herself one clay at home by writing texts on 
a card. One read in this way: “ Little children, keep 
yourselves from idles." Pretty good advice, though 
not exactly what the Bible verse means. 

Yes, my son, it is quite commendable in you that 
you should wish to see the world, but remember there 
are better ways of seeing it than through the bottom 
of a tumbler. 

Botanists report the discovery, among the flora of 
the far West, of a plant whose stalk resembles the 
human leg. Of course this must belong to the leg- 
human-ous order. 

People who go crooked here cannot be expected to 
enter into the straight gate above. 

Plantation Philosophy.— We never feel so mad 
arter we shed tears. D9 cloud ain’t nigh so dark 
arter the rain falls. Many a woman what won’t wash 
her chillun at home delights in washin’ dishes at a 
church fair. De worst sort of boastfulness is showed 
by de man what thinks dat he can entertain you wid 
a long story. Dar is many a rule what won’t work 
both ways. Whiskey will produce a headache, but a 

headache won’t produce whiskey. No man should ——^ H 

be looked on as a fool on account ob what he doan’ j “^ld gchoM (aMpathicj physician, and was con 
belebe, but on account ob what he does belebe. A tided to her bed for eight months. She became a 
too easiness ob conviction ter strange ideas is caused ^^^'neuralric^ from taking sohlttonToi ar- 
a mighty heap ob trouble in dis world.—Arkansas j .S^hina and morphia? She hadnnum- 


Compound Oxygen and was induced to tiy H. M 
this time I was losing about half a gill of blood a laj. 

I could not sleep soundly, very little appetite, nut 

very flighty memory. . - 

“In less than two weeks after taking the C 
pound' Oxygen I was like a now person. Hio deed¬ 
ing had stopped entirely, my appetite became 
healthy, my sleep improved, and my memory ecnm 
good and steady. , .. 

“ X have continued its use «“til the present t mo 
September 1st, 18S-1, enjoying good heal l 1 ’ ^^oth 
e„h-n* rn,d imnroved powers of enduianco, 


mentally and plij sicallj. , , . , W1 r,.,,miniincl 

•• During the first six months I took the ConiF>oy 
Oxygen regularly, as prescribed ; siuce that umo 
only occasionally, as needed to keepimy l *’ < -‘ ll L j n l 

I might mention that I have had ^ree attaclcs of m 
eipient pneuonmia, at diftereut tunes, but that 1 npw 
feel that my lung power is excellent and moto activ e 

than at any time in my life. or r„l re- 

•• There have also been a number of wo derful ve 
suits that have come within my observation Horn the 
use of Compouud Oxygen, a few of which 1 w ill 1 e 
late to you: 


One night an old lady from the country slept in the 
house of a friend in town. Her bed happened to bo 
a plain hard mattress, so much recommended as 
healthier to. lie upon than a bed of down. Next 
morning the old lady was asked how alio slept over- j 
•lit “ No very well,” was the reply, “for my auld | 
hmies are salr wi’ that hard bed o’ yours.” “O. but 
T et (l0 y 0 u not know that all the great physicians 
that it is healthier to sloep on beds as hard as a 
hoard!” replied the host. “Oil ay,’’said Janet; “an’ 
“suppose that’s what you toon bodies ca’ Board o’ 
Health.” 

A Boston dude was making an evoning call upon a 
Beacon Street young lady last week and among the 
many subjects which came up for intelligent discus¬ 
sion was the Chrysanthomum show. 

Have you visited the Chrysanthemum exhibition 

V0t ?” asked the young lady. 

“Oh, dear,.no,” ho said; “I And such things very 
trying, y’know; lam not what you call a literary 
man at all, and such performances are a duced bonli, 

^ “It doesn’t require a very pronounced literary :| 
tasto to appreciate a Chrysanthemum show,” said 
the young woman with a tired glance at the clock. 

“ No / Well, perhaps not so much a literary taste, 
know, as a fondness for—for—the antique—the | 


Traveler 

A Concord philosopher, whose wife knocked him 
out of bed in a rage and bunged his eyes, tells his 
friends that he is suffering from inflammatory room, 
mate-ism. 

An Indian chief bears the name of 44 Looking-Glass ." 

He is the terror of the plain.—Boston Transcript. 

\ 

“ Mamma, what's a book-worm? ” 44 One who loves 
to read and to study and collect books, my dear.” 
The next night company called. Miss Edith, who 
wears rings innumerable, was present. * 4 Oh, mamma, 
look at Miss Edith’s rings! I guess she is a ring¬ 
worm, ain’t she?”—Springfield (O.) News. 

What part of grammar is remorse? Syntax. 

A New York man went. into a crowded car and 
asked if he could have the seat which was then occu¬ 
pied by a hat, whose owner was sitting in the next 
seat. The man, angrily grasped his hat, answered, 
‘'Yes, take it, if you’re a hog.” 

44 I’m so near one that I guess I’ll take it,” said the 
other. 

When a lady living in Chelsea sent to London for a 
doctor, she apologized for asking him to come such a 
distance. “Don’t speak of it,” answered the M.D., 
* I happen to have another patient in the neighbor 


semeaand strychnia and morphia. ------ 

ber of skillful physicians attending liei during the 
many years which passed nntd December, ISbl, with¬ 
out much relief or encouragement. She then began 
he use of Compouud Oxygen. Scarcely three 
months had elapsed before she showed signs of great 
improvement, and has continued to improve stead- 
! ilv, until at present she considers herself enjoying a 
large share of good health. Her hearing is much 
improved, the neuralgia has almost entirely disap¬ 
peared; the nervousness is scarcely noticed, and slie 
is able not only to attend to her household and other 
duties, but to walk several miles at a time when it is 
required. She rejoices to bear testimony to the 
blessing Compound Oxygen has conferred upon her. 

“Another Lady friend, of advanced years (nearly 
seventy). was suffering from debility induced by an 
injury received about a year before. Her spirits be- 


ment was noticeable, until at present she is enjoying 
excellent health, her appetite and sleep are normal, 
she is lively and contented, and her mind is restored 
to its usual activity and balance. 

44 1 could give many instances of its good effects 
which have come to my notice, and only recommend 
; it from friendly motives and a desire to alleviate suf- 
| fering. 

! “ I remain, very respectfully, 


“ A lady friend was token sick in 1863 with a severe y th P classical y’ know,” replied the 

tool.- of abdominal inflammation. She was tieated ancient—the the class , •> 


“ W. G. P. Brinckloe, 

“Editor and Pub. of the 4 Odd Fellows' Journal .’ 1’ 
A “ Treatise on Compound Oxygen containing a 
hood, and can thus kill two birds with one stone.”— history of the discovery of and mode of action of 


Columbia Spectator. 

If a man cannot cut the grass in front of his house 
he might as well be no mower.—New Orleans Pica¬ 
yune. 

IMPORTANT LETTER FROM THE EDI¬ 
TOR AND PUBLISHER OF THE “ ODD 
FELLOWS’ JOURNAL.” 

- Hui.mevtlle, Pa., September 1st, 3833. 

“Das. Starkey & Palen.— Sirs —Having experi¬ 
enced so great a benefit from your COMPOUND 
OXYGEN, I desire to give my testimony as to its 
great value as a curative agent. 

“ In the spring of I8S1 my health began to fail, so 
that I became a great sufferer from debility, nervous¬ 
ness and loss of sleep and appetite. 

“ After trying several remedies and continuing to 
grow weaker, I almost in despair gave up the hope of 
living. 

“ To add to my sufferings, in October of the same 


this remarkable curative agent, and a large record 
of surprising cures in Consumption, Catarrh, Neu¬ 
ralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., and a wide range of 
chronic diseases, will be sent free. Address Drs. 
Starkey & Palen,’1109 and 1111 Girard street, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa. * 

Growth of a Large Industry. 

Such has been the growth of the business of Wm. 
Knabe & Co., piano manufacturers, that even their 
immense factories have not been large enough for 
them. To accommodate this increasing business, 
they have leased a large and convenient building just 
opposite their factories. The building was formerly 
used as a tobacco factoiy, and its size suits well for 
the purposes to which it will now bo put. The build¬ 
ing is on the southwest corner of Eutaw and West 
Streets, fronting 155 feet on West Street and 45 feet 
deep, with an engine-house 40 by 45 feet. It is torn- 
stories in height, with a basement. By this extensive 
addition the firm will bo able to increase its produc¬ 
tion to seventy pianosa week.—Ba/ftmore American. 


slim, trying to hide his feet. 

I do not see that the ‘antique,’ the ancient, or 
the ‘classical,’ as you are pleased to call it, has any 
particular connection with such a display. ^ 

“Well, possibly not very much, y’ know,” he 
assented, knocking a pieco of bric-a-brac off the | 
table- “it all deponds oil how one looks at those 
things, y’ know. By the way,” he coutinued, “ who 
is it that plays the part of Chrysanthemum ?” 

“You seem to be laboring under some mistake,” 
replied the young lady politely. “It is nut a play, 
simply an exhibition of flowers bearing that name. 

“Bah Jove,” said the slim, “Ihad obtained the 
idea that it was something of the nature of a Greek 
tragedy, y’ know.” / 

A little later he bade her good-evening, and while 
on his way home a gust of wind blew him against a 
lamp-post and killed him. 

Parsons sometimes get answers they don't expect, 
even from children. One of them was questioning a 
Sunday-seliool class about the parable of the Good 
Samaritan who fell among thieves on the way from 
Jerusalem to Jericho. Bringing the story to a point, 
he asked: “Now, why did the Priest and Levite pass 
by on the other side ?” A scholar held out his hand. 

“ Well, my boy, why did the Priest and Levite pass 
by on the other side?” “I know,” said the lad; 
“because the man was already robbed ."—Sheffield 
Telegraph. 

“ Sake Bind, Safe Find !”—Youug Spoonbill: “Au, 

my dearest Miss Shillinworth, if I may-1 have 

long wished for this sweet opportunity, but I hardly 

dare trust myself now to speak the deep emotion-. 

But, ’n short, I love youl—and—your smile would 

shed—would shed—would-” MissS.: “Oh, never 

mind the wood-shed 1 How’s your aunt’s money 
invested? and where are the securities deposited?” 
—Punch. 

There is a farmer in Pennsylvania who has been 
married three times, and has had thirty-four chil¬ 
dren, most of whom are alive. Ho is a great 
local curiosity, and a tow days ago lie went to a neigh¬ 
boring town, and had n “tin-typo” of himself taken, 
with a placard on Ills breast hearing the inscription: 
“ J. 0. K., the Father of Thirty-four Children.” 

Most Absurd.— Very Correct Spinster: “Never 
mind, Mabel, you will soon be better. Why, I often 
did the same thing myself when I was a little girl.” 
(N. B.—Mabel has bumped her head falling.) Mabel 
(a bright idea suggesting itself): “01i,Tseel That’s 
what papa moans when ho says you’re cracked.” 
[Catastrophe. | — Jucly. 

























































































































